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U.S.  ASSISTANCE  TO  THE  NEW  INDEPENDENT 
STATES  RECOMMENDATIONS  FROM  U.S.  NON¬ 
PROFIT  ORGANIZATIONS 


THURSDAY,  MARCH  19,  1992 
U.S.  Senate, 

Subcommittee  on  European  Affairs 
OF  THE  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 

Washington,  DC. 

The  subcommittee  met  at  3:23  p.m.  in  room  SD-419,  Dirksen 
Senate  Office  Building,  Hon.  Joseph  R.  Biden  Jr.  (chairman  of  the 
subcommittee)  presiding. 

Present:  Senators  Biden  and  Pressler. 

Senator  Biden.  The  hearing  will  come  to  order. 

Let  me  begin  by  stating  the  obvious.  I  am  sorry;  I  am  the  chair¬ 
person  of  the  Judiciary  Committee  and  there  is  a  cloture  vote 
today  on  a  bill  that  has  been  before  the  Senate  for  over  a  year  in 
one  form  or  another,  the  so-called  crime  bill.  And  we  are  commit¬ 
ting  a  crime  as  we  speak  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  by  refusing  to 
allow  it  to  come  to  a  vote,  but  that  is  where  I  was  and  I  apologize. 

Today  the  subcommittee  on  European  Affairs  begins  a  series  of 
hearings  on  American  assistance  to  the  new  independent  republics 
that  exist  quite  tentatively  atop  the  rubble  of  the  former  Soviet 
Union.  The  purpose  of  these  hearings  is  to  develop  ideas  and  to  ex¬ 
amine  in  detail  ways  in  which  the  United  States  might,  through 
cost-effective  aid,  have  a  constructive  effect  on  the  myriad  prob¬ 
lems  facing  the  post-Soviet  societies. 

In  coming  weeks  we  will  examine  how  we  can  help  promote  open 
market  mechanisms  and  political  democracy,  how  international  aid 
might  ameliorate  environmental  and  agricultural  problems,  and 
how  we  might  contribute  in  still  other  important  areas  such  as  the 
development  of  educational  television  programming  and  other 
ideas  that  have  not  thus  far  come  before  the  committee. 

Unfortunately,  the  backdrop  of  our  hearings  is  what  I  believe  to 
be  a  very  slow  effort  on  the  part  of  the  administration  to  assemble 
an  assistance  package.  This  administration  is  giving  the  concept  of 
gradualism  a  whole  new  meaning.  We  know  the  administration  is 
seeking  $620  million  for  fiscal  years  1992  and  1993,  most  of  which 
will  go  to  technical  assistance  and  humanitarian  relief.  What  we  do 
ndt  know  is  exactly  how  the  administration  intends  to  use  that 
money,  nor  does  it  appear  that  the  administration  knows  how  they 
would  use  that  money.  Apparently  they  are  still  trying  to  define 
the  specifics  of  their  package. 
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And  if  you  detect  a  sense  of  frustration  in  my  tone  it  is  because 
we  had  worked  out  well  over  a  year  ago  a  SEED  II  package  that 
extended  to  the  then-Soviet  Union  and  now  the  independent  na¬ 
tions  that  made  up  the  former  Soviet  Union;  we  had  agreement 
with  the  key  persons  in  the  administration  in  great  detail.  And  we 
found  we  could  get  no  assistance  from  the  administration,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  fact  their  key  people  negotiated  it  with  us,  with  me 
and  others,  and  we  are  sitting  here  now  without  any  specific  direc¬ 
tion  on  what  is  intended,  what  they  want,  or  what  we  should  be 
doing. 

These  hearings  are  net  intended  to  interfere  in  the  process.  We 
want  to  encourage  it.  And  quite  frankly  I  have  found  the  only  way 
we  are  able  to  get  much  done  around  here,  particularly  in  this  year 
with  Democratic  Presidential  candidates  not  knowing  there  is  a 
foreign  policy  and  Republican  Presidential  candidates  pretending 
there  is  no  foreign  anything,  is  to  try  to  force  the  issue.  And  to  be 
very  blunt  about  it,  that  is  part  of  the  purpose  of  these  hearings — 
to  awaken  both  parties  to  look  at  some  of  the  things  we  should  be 
looking  at,  and  maybe  embarrass  somebody  into  doing  something. 

At  any  rate,  I  again  apologize  for  my  frustration.  Between  the 
refusal  to  deal  with  the  crime  bill  and  the  refusal  to  deal  with  for¬ 
eign  policy,  I  am  becoming  incredibly  frustrated. 

I  have  pledged  to  Secretary  Baker,  Deputy  Secretary  Eagle- 
berger,  and  Ambassador  Strauss,  privately  and  publicly,  that  I  will 
support  any  rational  plan  to  help  buttress  free  market  democracy 
in  the  new  independent  states,  and  I  have  said  that  as  a  Democrat 
I  will  support  the  administration  against  other  Democrats,  if  neces¬ 
sary,  including,  if  necessary.  Democratic  presidential  candidates.  I 
do  not  anticipate  this,  but  if  it  were  to  come  to  pass,  in  a  fight  to 
win  money  and  authority  to  carry  out  a  sound  plan,  I  would  sup¬ 
port  the  sound  plan. 

Now  I  hope  these  hearings  will  contribute  in  some  small  meas¬ 
ure  to  the  administration’s  development  of  an  assistance  package. 
Although  the  Bush  administration  has  been  characterized  by  stud¬ 
ied  indifference  to  congressional  views,  we  will  labor  on  nonethe¬ 
less.  In  essence  we  are  trying  to  develop  and  provide  some  unsolic¬ 
ited  advice  based  upon  our  witnesses’  expert  opinions  in  the  hope 
that  we  will  continue  to  do  in  a  smaller  fashion  but  nonetheless 
similar  fashion  to  what  one  speech  by  a  former  and  formerly  dis¬ 
graced  president  of  the  United  States  did  in  order  to  generate  dis¬ 
cussion  on  this  subject. 

So  I  am  pleased  to  have  you  here,  all  of  you.  I  am  looking  for¬ 
ward  to  what  you  have  to  say.  And  again,  I  sincerely  apologize  for 
any  delay,  let  alone  the  hour  and  15  minute  delay  that  I  have 
caused.  Quite  frankly,  I  thought  that  I  indicated,  just  so  you  know, 
that  we  should  proceed  without  me,  without  knowing  that  there 
was  no  one  to  proceed,  so  we  were  not  waiting  just  so  I  could  chair 
this  hearing,  and  I  apologize,  although  it  is  my  responsibility  to 
chair  the  hearing. 

Now,  in  what  order  have  we  agreed  to  do  this?  Do  you  all  havq 
any  preference?  Who  has  the  earliest  plane?  Why  do  we  not  start 
with  Mr.  Brainerd,  President  of  the  Citizen  Exchange  Council,  and 
just  move  from  my  right  to  left,  and  then  Dr.  Davidson  and  then,  is 
it  Lukitsch?  Is  that  the  correct  pronunciation? 
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Mr.  Lukitsch;  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Biden.  And  Executive  Director  of  the  U.S.-Baltic  Foun¬ 
dation,  and,  how  do  you  pronounce  your  name,  sir? 

Mr.  Nueheisel.  Neuheisel. 

Senator  Biden.  Neuheisel.  You  can  call  me  Bidden  if  you  want, 
or  you  can  mispronounce  my  name. 

Mr.  Nueheisel.  I  had  some  other  names  in  mind. 

Senator  Biden.  Well,  you  can  call  me  those  too.  You  can  call  me 
those  too.  As  long  as  you  are  not  running  for  office  you  are  safe. 
And  Mr.  Johnson,  I  think  I  got  that  one  right,  who  is  President  of 
AmeriCares  of  New  Canaan,  CT,  and  Mr.  L.  Ronald  Scheman,  the 
President  of  the  Fund  for  Democracy  and  Development  here  in 
Washington,  DC. 

I  thank  you  all  again  for  coming,  and  why  do  we  not  begin  with 
you,  Mr.  Brainerd. 

STATEMENT  OF  MICHAEL  C.  BRAINERD,  PRESIDENT,  CITIZEN 
EXCHANGE  COUNCIL,  NEW  YORK,  NY 

Mr.  Brainerd.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  thank 
you  and  the-members  of  the  committee  for  inviting  me  to  appear 
before  you.  I  have  prepared  a  written  statement  and  I  would  like  to 
request  that  this  statement  in  full  and  the  attachments  be  included 
in  the  record.  I  will  confine  myself  to  reading  a  few  brief  excerpts 
from  it. 

Senator  Biden.  Without  objection,  your  whole  statement  will  be 

placed  in  the  record.  ,  .  . 

Mr.  Brainerd.  For  10  years  I  have  served  as  President  of  Citizen 
Exchange  Council,  known  as  CEC.  CEC  has  been  conducting  Soviet- 
American  exchanges  since  1962.  Our  educational  and  cultural  ex¬ 
change  programs  were  perhaps  the  first  to  introduce  the  human 
element  into  superpower  relations. 

For  3  decades,  spanning  the  years — —  •  r  j 

Senator  Biden.  Excuse  me,  I  apologize.  I  have  just  been  informed 
by  the  Capitol  Hill  Police  that  it  is  appropriate  for  a  very  short 
period  that  we  clear  this  room,  and  we  will— would  everyone  please 
come  out  through  this  door? 

[A  brief  recess  was  taken.] 

Senator  Biden.  The  hearing  will  come  to  order.  I  should  be  chas¬ 
tened  somewhat.  I  have  never  been  chastised  as  dramatically 
criticizing  the  administration  as  was  a  moment  ago.  So  I  should 
know  better  in  the  future.  One  wag  on  the  way  out  said  Senator 
Biden,  it  is  amazing,  you  will  do  anything  to  dramatize  the  crime 
problem  here  in  America.  I  want  the  record  to  show  that  the 
reason  we  had  to  leave  the  room  is  the  police  found  a  suspicious 
looking  package  underneath  one  of  the  chairs  directly  outside  the 
hearing  room  in  the  hallway  and  sent  word  in  that  we  had  to  evac¬ 
uate  the  room.  I  thank  you  for  your  cooperation. 

I  might  note  parenthetically  that  we  probably  would  have  been 
safer  in  the  room  with  marble  and  steel  wall  between  us  and  a 
bomb  than  walking  out  into  the  hall  where  a  bomb  might  have 
been,  but  I  will  not  question  that.  Mine  is  only  to  conduct  the  hear¬ 
ing,  not  the  security. 
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Now,  Mr.  Brainerd.  Thank  you  again  for  your  indulgence.  Please 
proceed.  Your  statement  is  in  the  record.  You  were  in  the  process 
of  summarizing  it  before  we  had  to  evacuate  the  room. 

Mr.  Brainerd.  Well,  Mr.  Biden,  I  want  first  of  all  to  say  how 
much  we  appreciate  your  commitment  to  going  through  with  this 
hearing  in  spite  of  all  the  obstacles  and  great  personal  risk. 

Senator  Biden.  I  assure  you,  they  are  only  political,  the  risks. 

Mr.  Brainerd.  The  new  nations  of  the  former  U.S.S.R.  today 
need  real  perestroika,  total  reconstruction,  not  mere  reform. 

Newly  independent  peoples  are  seeking  to  rebuild  a  shattered  so¬ 
ciety,  to  replace  a  system  where  the  Communist  Party,  an  elite  of 
less  than  5  percent  of  the  population,  controlled  not  only  every  gov¬ 
ernmental  authority  but  also  every  amateur  soccer  team.  Every 
aspect  of  their  society  needs  to  be  overhauled,  from  religion  to 
sports,  business  management  to  literature,  agriculture  to  art.  And 
none  of  these  should  be  considered  frivolous,  all  play  a  role  in  a 
healthy  democratic  society.  We  are  talking  about  deep  cultural 
change,  not  just  about  transferring  management  skills  or  briefing  a 
few  individuals  on  the  workings  of  parliamentary  democracy. 

The  phrase  technical  assistance  sometimes  seems  to  suggest  that 
what  is  needed  is  just  a  little  boost  or  a  tweak.  In  the  case  of  the 
former  Soviet  Union  there  can  be  no  quick  fix.  We  must  get  used  to 
the  notion  that  its  challenges  will  occupy  us  and  a  share  of  the 
world’s  resources  for  many  years.  A  technical  assistance  plan  that 
relies  on  the  initiatives  of  not-for-profit  groups  would  offer  a  cost 
effective  approach  to  the  massive  task  we  face. 

The  best  news  is  that  while  the  Government  deliberates,  private 
nonprofit  initiatives  to  assist  the  emerging  democracies  of  the 
former  Soviet  Union  are  already  underway.  A  tremendous  and  un¬ 
catalogued  variety  of  programs  is  being  developed.  Some  have  been 
funded  and  are  already  operating,  though  at  levels  far  below  the 
need. 

For  example,  my  organization.  Citizen  Exchange  Council,  is  in¬ 
volved  in  creating  a  regional  partnership  between  the  seven  states 
in  the  Tennessee  Valley  and  the  very  similar  region  around 
Rostov-on-Don  in  southern  Russia.  The  Tennessee  Valley  Author¬ 
ity,  I  should  add,  is  actively  interested.  Already  in  its  second  year, 
the  still-evolving  collaboration  encompasses  environmental  educa¬ 
tion,  environmental  management,  and  sustainable  economic  devel¬ 
opment.  A  young  scientist,  Feodor  Surkov,  is  already  building  com¬ 
munity  coalitions  in  Rostov  motivated  by  what  he  learned  in  one 
visit  to  Tennessee,  Kentucky,  and  North  Carolina. 

Another  young  Russian,  Alla  Mitrofanova,  sponsored  with  NEA 
funds  for  a  6-month  internship  here,  is  having  a  striking  influence 
on  the  administration  of  the  cultural  monuments  and  museums  in 
the  city  of  St.  Petersburg. 

In  just  the  past  week  I  have  participated  in  two  conferences  in¬ 
volving  American  not-for-profits  and  their  partners  in  the  former 
Soviet  Union.  One  was  on  the  urgent  subject  of  educational  ex¬ 
change.  The  other  involved  representatives  of  70  different  organiza¬ 
tions  and  projects.  Their  task  was  to  coordinate  the  many  nonprofit 
initiatives  underway  to  safeguard  and  strengthen  the  independence 
of  the  arts  in  the  former  Soviet  Union  and  Eastern  Europe. 
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It  would  be  hard  to  imagine  the  newly  created  agency  or  pro¬ 
gram  that  did  not  duplicate  some  effort  already  underway  in  the 
not-for-profit  sector,  whether  we  are  talking  about  training  manag¬ 
ers  for  business  or  education,  environmental  protection,  or  the  arte. 
Many  such  programs  were  begun  before  the  collapse  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  Non-profit  initiatives  offer  many  advantages.  Not  the  least 
of  these  is  their  flexibility  and  responsiveness.  Non-profits,  frankly 
speaking,  are  more  likely  to  invest  in  risk  takers,  people  with 
vision,  creativity,  and  grassroots  integrity.  Organizations  like  my 
own  achieve  their  results  by  identifying  and  empowering  such 
people. 

The  United  States  must  be  careful  not  to  send  the  wrong  signals 
to  the  new  post-Soviet  governments.  Peoples  of  the  former  Soviet 
Union  are  struggling  for  democracy  amidst  the  ruins  of  the  totali¬ 
tarian  societies  where  officials  and  some  citizens  still  expect  prob¬ 
lems  to  be  solved  by  a  decree  from  above.  Where  independent 
grassroots  movements  have  sprung  up  to  address  problems  as  di¬ 
verse  as  the  environment,  cultural  preservation,  professional  stand¬ 
ards,  and  education,  it  would  be  a  fatal  mistake  to  undercut  their 
emerging  voice  with  assistance  channeled  through  government  bu¬ 
reaucracies. 

Private  not-for-profit  programs  are  ideally  suited  to  instilling  the 
values  and  virtues  of  a  civil  society  in  the  former  Soviet  Union. 
They  are  democratic  and  pluralistic  by  definition.  They  embody  the 
ideals  of  self-reliance  and  individual  self-worth. 

There  are  many  reasons  like  these  to  channel  assistance  through 
existing  nonprofit  programs.  Funding  could  be  provided  on  a  com¬ 
petitive  basis  in  the  practice  of  agencies  like  the  USIA,  the  Agency 
for  International  Development,  and  the  National  Endowments 
could  serve  as  a  model.  An  additional  advantage  of  this  plan  is  that 
it  would  be  an  investment  in  the  American  nonprofit  organizations. 
The  professionals  and  volunteers  who  staff  not-for-profit  exchange 
organizations  are  skilled  and  dedicated.  It  does  not  detract  from 
their  achievements  to  recognize  that  they  are  in  danger  of  being 
overwhelmed  by  the  pace  of  change  in  the  former  Soviet  Union  and 
by  the  scope  of  what  needs  to  be  done. 

Summarizing,  I  have  recommended  the  following  general  princi¬ 
ples  for  organizing  U.S.  assistance  to  the  new  countries  of  the 
former  U.S.S.R.  Assistance  must  be  directed  to  a  very  wide  range 
of  social  institutions  and  functions.  The  effort  is  by  definition  long 
term.  There  are  no  quick  fixes.  The  established  not-for-profit  inter¬ 
national  exchange  community  provides  a  cost  effective,  flexible,  re¬ 
sponsive  delivery  system,  and  one  that  by  its  very  nature  reinforces 
democratic  principles.  The  U.S.  Government  should  rely  on  proven 
private  sector  expertise  to  deliver  its  aid  and  not  create  new  orga¬ 
nizations  or  agencies.  r--.L-.Li.-  i. 

And  finally,  investing  in  American  not-for-profit  institutions  to 

carry  out  these  tasks  will  pay  dividends  in  achieving  the  goals  of 
3ssis^d.nc0  (juicldy* 

With  that  I  will  conclude.  Thank  you  very  much  for  the  opportu¬ 
nity  to  appear  before  you. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Brainerd  follows:] 
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Prepared  Statement  of  Michael  C.  Brainerd,  Ph.D. 

The  purpose  of  technical  assistance  is  “to  help  •  •  •  develop  the  institu¬ 
tions  of  pluralistic  civil  society.” — Deputy  Secretary  of  State  Laurence  Eag- 
leburger,  New  York,  February  11,  1992 

My  name  is  Michael  Brainerd,  and  for  ten  years  I  have  served  as  President  of 
Citizen  Exchange  Council.  CEC  has  been  conducting  Soviet-American  exchanges 
since  1962,  when  Cold  War  tensions  dominated  all  Soviet-American  contacts.  CEC’s 
educational  and  cultural  exchange  programs  were  perhaps  the  first  to  introduce  the 
human  element  into  superpower  relations. 

For  three  decades,  spanning  the  years  from  the  Cuban  Missile  Crisis  to  the  fall  of 
Communism,  CEC  has  initiated  programs  that  address  the  changing  needs  and  pri¬ 
orities  of  both  societies.  I  have  attached  a  fuller  description  of  CEC’s  current  pro¬ 
grams. 

The  new  nations  of  the  former  U.S.S.R.  today  need  real  “perestroika”:  total  recon¬ 
struction,  not  mere  reform. 

Newly  independent  peoples  are  seeking  to  rebuild  a  shattered  society,  to  replace  a 
system  where  the  Communist  Party — an  elite  of  5  percent  of  the  population — con¬ 
trolled  not  only  every  governmental  authority  but  also  every  amateur  soccer  team. 

Every  aspect  of  their  society  needs  to  be  overhauled — from  religion  to  sports,  busi¬ 
ness  management  to  literature,  agriculture  to  art.  And  none  of  these  is  frivolous — 
all  play  a  role  in  a  healthy  democratic  society. 

We  are  talking  about  deep  cultural  changed  not  just  transferring  management 
skills  or  briefing  a  few  individuals  on  the  workings  of  parliamentan'^  democracy. 

The  former  &viet  Union  is  not  like  the  Third  World  countries,  it  is  not  like  Latin 
America.  The  collapse  of  the  Soviet  central  government  and  the  Communist  Party 
has  left  behind  several  large,  industrial  and  urbanized  countries  with  virtually  no 
institutions  intact. 

The  phrase  “technical  assistance”  sometimes  seems  to  suggest  that  the  task  is 
just  a  little  boost  or  tweak.  In  the  case  of  the  former  Soviet  Union  there  can  be  no 
quick  fix.  We  must  get  used  to  the  notion  that  its  challenges  will  occupy  us  and  a 
share  of  the  world’s  resources  for  many  years. 

A  technical  assistance  plan  that  relies  in  part  on  the  initiatives  of  not-for-profit 
groups  would  offer  a  cost-effective  approach  to  the  massive  task  we  face.  I  hasten  to 
add  that  we  do  not  face  it  alone,  but  together  with  our  friends  and  colleagues  in  the 
former  Soviet  Union. 

The  multiplicity  and  diversity  of  American  private  voluntary  organizations  is  a 
unique  source  of  strength  in  our  democracy  and  one  of  its  deservedly  admired  hall¬ 
marks. 

Among  them,  many  have  international  commitments,  and  international  exchange 
programs  are  one  of  the  most  remarkable  American  contributions  to  making  the 
world  a  better  place  in  the  second  half  of  the  twentieth  century. 

The  best  news  of  all  is  that — while  the  government  deliberates — private,  nonprofit 
initiatives  to  assist  the  emerging  democracies  of  the  former  Soviet  Union  are  al¬ 
ready  underway.  A  tremendous — and  uncatalogued — variety  of  programs  is  being 
developed.  Some  have  been  privately  funded  at  modest  levels  and  are  already  oper¬ 
ating. 

My  organization.  Citizen  Exchange  Council,  is  involved,  for  example,  in  creating  a 
regional  partnership  between  the  seven  states  in  the  Tennessee  Valley  and  the  very 
similar  region  around  Rostov-on-Don  in  Southern  Russia. 

Already  in  its  second  year,  the  still  evolving  collaboration  encompasses  environ¬ 
mental  education,  environmental  management  and  sustainable  economic  develop¬ 
ment.  Already  a  young  scientist,  Feodor  Surkov,  is  building  community  coalitions  in 
Rostov,  motivated  by  what  he  learned  in  one  visit  to  Tennessee,  Kentucky  and 
North  Carolina. 

Another  young  Russian  woman,  Alla  Mitrofanova,  whom  CEC  sponsored  with 
NEA  funds  for  a  six-month  internship  here,  is  having  an  influence  on  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  the  cultural  monuments  and  museums  of  the  city  of  St.  Petersburg. 

In  just  the  past  week  I  have  participated  in  two  conferences  involving  American 
not-for-profits  and  their  partners  in  the  former  Soviet  Union. 

One,  on  the  urgent  subject  of  educational  exchanges,  was  organized  by  the  United 
States  Information  Agency  and  the  Smithsonian  Institution.  It  brought  together 
education-ministry  officials  from  all  fifteen  new  states  and  representatives  of  two 
dozen  American  organizations — some  newly  involved,  some  veterans  of  35  years  of 
U.S.-Soviet  educational  exchanges.  Among  them,  discussion  and  indeed  implementa¬ 
tion  of  new  forms  of  cooperation  is  well  advanced. 
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The  other,  sponsored  by  the  Soros  Foundation  and  Citizen  Exchange  Council,  in¬ 
volved  representatives  of  seventy  different  organizations  and  projects.  They  met  for 
two  days  earlier  this  week  at  the  Metropolitan  Museum  in  New  York.  The  task  was 
to  coordinate  among  the  many  nonprofit  initiatives  underway  to  safeguard  and 
strengthen  the  arts  in  the  former  Soviet  Union  and  Eastern  Europe. 

Among  those  present  at  both  conferences,  I  should  note,  were  representatives  of 
private  foundations  with  a  commitment  in  this  area,  and  also  of  U.S.  government 
agencies  experienced  in  working  together  with  private  nonprofits  in  the  internation¬ 
al  exchange  field. 

Large-s^e  support  from  both  public  and  private  sources  is  needed.  Yet  we  are 
painfully  aware  that  resources  are  limited.  Therefore,  it  is  important  to  avoid  waste¬ 
ful  duplication  of  efforts. 

It  would  be  hard  to  imagine  a  newly  created  agency  or  program  that  did  not  du¬ 
plicate  some  effort  already  underway  in  the  not-for-profit  sector,  whether  we  are 
talking  about  training  managers  for  business  or  education,  environmental  protec¬ 
tion,  or  the  arts. 

Many  such  programs  were  begun  already  before  the  collapse  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
Government  is  in  many  cases  a  latecomer  to  such  concerns. 

Nonprofit  initiatives  offer  many  advantages.  Not  the  least  of  these  is  their  flexi¬ 
bility  and  responsiveness. 

Our  dialogue  last  week  with  the  Education  Ministers  of  the  15  former  Soviet  re¬ 
publics  emphasized  the  need  for  unconventional  approaches.  The  chaotic  conditions 
of  rapid  change  make  a  mockery  of  efforts  to  normalize  exchange  relationships.  Rig¬ 
idly  defined  programs  are  doomed  to  frustration. 

Governmental  programs  tend  to  be  limited  by  rapidly  outdated  international 
agreements.  Legislation  to  create  new  programs  often  laigs  behind  events.  Admmis- 
trators  removed  from  actual  involvement  in  the  area  enforce  rules  and  assumptions 
based  on  different  times  and  places. 

Nonprofits,  frankly  sp>eaking,  are  more  likely  to  invest  in  risk-takers,  people  with 
vision,  creativity  and  grassroots  integrity.  Organizations  like  my  own  achieve  their 
results  by  identifying  and  empowering  such  people. 

In  general,  experience  shows  that  government  has  worked  best  in  this  area  when 
it  cooperates  with  private  sector  programs,  providing  them  with  resources  beyond 
what  they  themselves  can  muster. 

The  United  States  must  be  careful  not  to  send  the  wrong  signals  to  the  new,  post- 
Soviet  governments.  The  p)eoples  of  the  former  Soviet  Union  are  struggling  for  d^ 
mocracy  amidst  the  ruins  of  totalitarian  societies,  where  officials — and  some  citi¬ 
zens — still  expect  problems  to  be  solved  by  decree  from  above. 

Where  independent,  grassroots  groups  have  sprung  up  to  address  problems  as  di¬ 
verse  as  the  environment,  cultur^  preservation,  professional  standard  and  educa¬ 
tion,  it  would  be  a  fatal  mistake  to  undercut  their  emerging  voice  with  assistance 
channeled  through  government  bureaucracies. 

Finally,  programs  directly  tied  to  the  U.S.  government  might  be  seen  ^  interfer¬ 
ence  in  domestic  affairs.  The  newly  created  independent  states  are  especially  sensi¬ 
tive  about  their  sovereignty. 

The  United  States  was  until  very  recently  the  enemy,  and  proud  people  are  slow 
to  comprehend  the  complicated  motives  of  our  altruism.  Suspicion  could  exacerbate 
nationalist  extremism  and  bring  about  the  opposite  of  the  desired  democratic  re- 
suits* 

Private  not-for-profit  programs,  by  contrsist,  are  ideally^  suited  to  instilling  the 
values  and  virtues  of  a  civil  society  in  the  former  Soviet  Union.  They  are  democratic 
and  pluralistic  by  definition.  They  embody  the  idea  of  self-reliance  and  individual 

self-worth.  .  .  j 

They  encourage  and  give  scope  for  organized  creativity  and  enterprise,  no  less 
than  business.  Moreover,  in  newly  emancipated  societies  where  many  are  captiva^ 
by  the  lure  of  quick,  speculative  profits,  they  offer  examples  of  public  service,  phi¬ 
lanthropy  and  ethic^  conduct.  ,  .  i.  •  i. 

There  would  seem  to  be  many  reasons,  then,  to  channel  assist^ce  through  exist¬ 
ing  nonprofit  programs.  Funding  could  be  provided  on  a  competitive  basis,  and  the 
practicG  of  agenciGS  likG  thG  UnitGd  States  Information  Agency,  the  Agency  for 
International  Development  and  the  National  Endowments  could  serve  as  a  model. 

An  additional  advantage  of  this  plan  is  that  it  would  be  an  investment  in  Ameri¬ 
can  nonprofit  organizations.  „  „  ,  .  i- 

The  professionals  and  volunteers  who  staff  not-for-profit  exchange  organization 
are  skilled  and  dedicated.  It  does  not  detract  from  their  achievements  to  recognize 
that  they  are  in  danger  of  being  overwhelmed  by  the  pace  of  change  in  the  former 
^viet  Union  and  by  the  scope  of  what  needs  to  he  done. 
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A  modest  investment  in  organizational  development  and  training  could  pay  a 
handsome  dividend  in  the  greater  effectiveness  of  their  programs.  Keep  in  mind,  for 
example,  that  each  of  the  fifteen  new  republics  has  a  different  official  national  lan¬ 
guage — and  most  of  them  are  multiethnic.  Few  Americans  know  Russian;  very  few 
know  Ukrainian;  almost  none  have  ever  studied  Georgian  or  Kazakh. 

Summarizing,  I  have  recommended  the  following  general  principles  for  organizing 
U.S.  assistance  to  the  new  countries  of  the  former  U.S.S.R.: 

•  Assistance  must  be  directed  a  very  wide  range  of  social  institutions  and 
functions. 

•  The  effort  is  by  definition  long-term.  There  are  no  quick  fixes. 

•  The  establish^  exchange  community  provides  a  cost-effective,  flexible,  r^ 
sponsive  delivery  system,  and  one  that  by  its  very  nature  reinforces  democratic 
principles. 

•  The  U.S.  Government  should  rely  on  proven  private  sector  expertise  to  de¬ 
liver  its  aid  and  not  create  new  organizations  or  agencies. 

•  Invest  in  American  nonprofit  institutions  to  carry  out  these  tasks,  and  the 
investment  will  pay  dividends  in  achieving  the  goals  of  assistance. 

Finally,  I  will  simply  add  my  voice  to  the  chorus  of  far  more  distinguished  Ameri¬ 
cans,  who  are  reminding  us  that  time  is  of  the  essence.  In  the  transformation  of  the 
Soviet  Union  we  face  our  greatest  foreign  policy  challenge  since  the  Second  World 
War.  At  issue  is  America’s  security  and  the  world  future  generations  will  live  in. 

We  must  not  overlook  any  resources  we  can  bring  to  bear.  The  efforts  of  the  not- 
for-profit  international  exchange  organizations  are  one  resource  that  is  available, 
ready,  and  cost-effective. 


CITIZEN  EXCHANGE  COUNCIL 

Citizen  Exchange  Council  was  founded  in  1962  on  the  profound  belief  in  the  v^ue 
of  grassroots  efforts.  CEC  began  its  program  committed  to  Soviet  American  citizen 
exchange  at  the  height  of  Cold  War  tensions.  In  that  period  of  atmospheric  hydro- 
gen-bomb  tests  and  the  Cuban  missile  crisis,  CEC’s  concept  won  support  from  the 
White  House,  the  State  Department  and  both  Houses  of  Congress,  as  well  as  from 
business,  religion,  education,  and  the  press. 

Now  in  its  thirtieth  year.  Citizen  Exchange  Council  is  the  largest  nonacademic, 
nonpartisan  American  organization  dedicate  to  reciprocal  exchanges  between  the 
United  States  and  all  fifteen  former  Soviet  Republics. 

CEC  initiates  exchanges  in  education,  the  arts  and  media,  an  areas,  such  as  pro¬ 
tecting  the  environment.  Groups  that  have  work  CEC  range  from  schools  and  uni¬ 
versities  to  community  an  church  groups,  and  professional  associations. 

Over  the  years  CEC’s  exchanges  have  covered  a  variety  of  topics  and  involved  a 
broad  spectrum  of  citizens  from  United  States  and  the  independent  nations  of  the 
former  Soviet  Union. 

Some  of  CEC’s  most  recent  exchanges  have  been: 

In  1985  CEC  designed  a  three-week  exploration  of  the  U.S.S.R.  for  faculty  and 
staff  of  Phillips  Academy  (Andover),  which  resulted  in  the  first  two-way  academic 
exchange  of  secondary  school  students  between  the  U.S.  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

In  1987  CEC  made  the  initial  contacts  resulting  in  entertainer  Billy  Joel’s  concert 
tour  to  Moscow  and  Leningrad.  CEC  also  made  arrangements  for  the  189  mem^rs 
of  his  crew,  entourage  and  the  press. 

'The  same  summer,  CEC  coordinated  New  York  arrangements  for  the  visit  of  50 
Soviet  VIP’s,  on  their  way  to  a  high-level  conference  in  Chautauqua,  New  York. 

Beginning  in  1986,  CEC  matched  fourteen  American  universities  with  Soviet 
counte^arts  for  undergraduate  student  exchanges — a  pioneering  agreement  negoti¬ 
ated  with  the  U.S.S.R.  State  Committee  on  Public  Education.  In  January  1991  CEC 
convened  100  student,  faculty,  and  administration  representatives  of  participating 
institutions  in  Moscow  to  chart  the  network’s  future. 

'Two  conferences  in  1987,  organized  at  the  request  of  the  United  States  Informa¬ 
tion  Agency,  brought  together  American  and  Soviet  producers  of  “spacebridges”  to 
clarify  goals  a  explore  problems  efforts  of  programming,  broadcasting  and  funding 
efforts  in  this  new  field.  One  result  was  the  handbook,  “Spacebridges:  Television 
and  U.S.-Soviet  Dialogue.” 

The  Glasnost  Film  Festival  in  April  1989  marked  CEC’s  entry  into  the  field  of 
film  exchanges.  This  program  of  22  Soviet  documentaries  toured  college  campuses 
and  later  was  broadcast  on  PBS  in  many  areas.  A  reciprocal  festival  of  .American 
films  toured  11  cities  in  six  Soviet  republics  in  1990  and  will  be  shown  on  Russian 
'TV  in  1992. 
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In  1991  CEC  initiated  a  program  of  internship  in  arts  management.  A  pilot  test 
was  funded  in  1991  by  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts.  In  March  1992  CEC 
and  the  Soros  Foundation  are  convening  two-day  conference  at  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  in  New  York  to  coordinate  the  efforts  of  funders  and  program  agencies  in 
this  field. 

Beginning  in  1990  CEC  has  developed  several  environmental  education  initiatives. 
The  first  is  a  series  of  annual  conferences  for  American  and  Russian  high  school 
students,  “Shaping  our  Environment.”  Another  initiative  (cosponsored  with  the 
North  American  Association  of  Environmental  Educators)  involves  Russian  and 
American  teachers  in  developing  joint  approaches  to  common  problems  in  teaching 
young  people  about  the  environment. 

In  1991  CEC  launched  the  Rostov-on-Don  Region/Tennessee  Valley  partnership, 
focused  on  improving  the  effectiveness  of  teaching  and  research  on  the  environment 
and  management  of  natural  resources  in  two  geographically  and  economically  simi¬ 
lar  areas  of  Russia  and  the  U.S. 

Recent  dramatic  improvements  in  relations  between  the  United  States  and  the  in¬ 
dependent  nations  of  the  former  Soviet  Union  have  enabled  CEC  to  developing  ongo¬ 
ing,  mutually  beneficial  partnerships.  Well-known  organizations  on  both  sides  rely 
on  CEC’s  thirty  years  of  know-how  to  negotiate  and  implement  their  exchange  pro¬ 
grams  in  an  environment  that  is  economically  and  politically  increasingly  complex. 

Senator  Biden.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Dr.  Davidson,  before  you  begin,  staff  has  informed  me  that  Mr. 
Johnson,  who  came  down  from  Connecticut,  has  a  travel  limitation. 

Mr.  Johnson.  I  am  taking  the  shuttle.  I  am  happy  to  accommo¬ 
date  anybody  else,  whatever  the  Senator  would  like. 

Senator  Biden.  OK.  Well,  we  will  just  proceed  then. 

Mr.  Johnson.  That  is  fine. 

STATEMENT  OF  DAN  E.  DAVIDSON,  EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR, 

AMERICAN  COUNCIL  OF  TEACHERS  OF  RUSSIAN;  AND  AMERI¬ 
CAN  COUNCIL  FOR  COLLABORATION  IN  EDUCATION  AND  LAN¬ 
GUAGE  STUDY,  WASHINGTON,  DC 

Dr.  Davidson.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  grateful  for  the  chance  to 
appear  before  your  subcommittee  and  present  these  views  on  U.S. 
assistance  to  the  former  Soviet  Union  and  special  needs  and  oppor¬ 
tunities  in  the  areas  of  training,  humanitarian  assistance,  and  edu¬ 
cational  exchange.  Since  I  have  already  submitted  detailed  testimo¬ 
ny  yesterday  to  the  committee,  I  would  ask  that,  with  your  permis¬ 
sion,  that  be  placed  into  the  record. 

Senator  Biden.  It  will  be  placed  in  the  record. 

Dr.  Davidson.  In  the  interest  of  economizing  today’s  time  I 
should  like,  with  your  permission,  to  summarize  several  brief 
points  that  appear  to  me  to  be  most  important  for  the  discussion 
we  have  today.  Rather  than  reading  those  statements,  I  would 
rather  summarize  them  in  my  own  words  and  hope  that  those 
points  that  seem  particularly  pertinent  to  this  group  could  be  ad¬ 
dressed. 

Senator  Biden.  Please  do. 

Dr.  Davidson.  During  the  past  week  I  met  both  publicly  and  pri¬ 
vately  with  the  ministers  of  education  of  14  former  republics  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  These  six  points  of  recommendation  reflect  those 
conversations,  both  public  and  private,  they  reflect  talks  with 
members  of  the  liaison  group,  which  I  have  the  honor  to  represent 
here  today  too,  a  coalition  of  24  national  organizations  involved  in 
higher  education  and  higher  educational  exchange,  as  well,  I  sup¬ 
pose,  as  20  years  of  experience  in  the  trenches  in  U.S.-Soviet  aca¬ 
demic  exchanges. 
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The  first  point  I  would  like  to  share  with  you  is  the  need  to  move 
in  our  assumptions  beyond  the  notion  of  the  monolith,  the  mono¬ 
lith  represented  by  the  Soviet  Union,  the  monolith  represented  by 
the  Commonwealth  of  Independent  States,  and  even  dangerous 
international  generalities  such  as  the  Central  Asian  Republics,  the 
Baltics,  the  Transcaucasus,  and  so  forth.  These  are  artificial  desig¬ 
nations  now  concealing,  I  suspect,  more  than  they  reveal.  The  cur¬ 
rent  hostilities  between  Armenia  and  Azerbaijan  dramatically  il¬ 
lustrate  the  disunity  in  a  region  which  Americans  have  often  na¬ 
ively  considered  to  be  more  or  less  homogeneous. 

The  Russian  federation  alone  encompasses  120  distinct  ethnic 
groups,  most  of  which,  by  the  way,  are  non-Slavic.  Meanwhile,  mil¬ 
lions  of  indigenous  Russians  constitute  a  diaspora  in  the  non-Rus¬ 
sian  republics  of  the  former  Soviet  Union.  That  is  the  first  point. 

The  second  one  is  a  point  about  reciprocity.  Reciprocity  has  sev¬ 
eral  definitions.  The  old  cold  war  definition  is  a  very  simple  one.  I 
send  you  one  cellist,  you  send  me  one  cellist.  If  your  cellist  goes 
home  a  week  early,  I  will  kick  mine  out  as  well,  I  will  call  mine 
back  a  week  early.  The  kind  of  old  lock  step  reciprocity  that  gov¬ 
erned  much  of  U.S.-Soviet  exchange  experiences. 

Senator  Biden.  And  if  yours  will  not  go  home  we  will  keep  him. 

Dr.  Davidson.  You  have  got  it.  Right.  That  is  changing,  but  that 
mentality  is  still  part  of  the  atmosphere.  Reciprocity  has  a  wonder¬ 
fully  powerful  value  as  well,  particularly  as  a  means  of  cooperating 
and  in  delivering  technical  assistance  to  nations  and  ethnic  groups 
that  are  fiercely  proud  people.  Last  week’s  hours  and  hours  of 
meetings  with  the  ministers  of  education  showed  that  these  are 
fiercely  proud  people  who  are  immensely  proud  of  their  network  of 
higher  education,  proud  of  the  fact  that  they  have  6  million  stu¬ 
dents  enrolled  in  undergraduate  and  graduate  institutions  across 
their  territory,  a  population,  by  the  way,  demographically  and  in 
other  respects  very  similar  to  our  own  in  this  country.  We  in  fact 
are  the  only  two  nations  in  the  world  that  have  higher  educational 
populations  of  that  size. 

We  are  educational  networks  that  share  much  in  terms  of  under¬ 
lying  values,  including  egalitarianism  and  a  basic  sense  that 
anyone  who  wants  to  go  on  to  a  higher  education,  whether  Ameri¬ 
can  or  in  that  region,  Russian  or  republic,  has  a  right  to  that 
higher  education.  This,  by  the  way,  is  not  a  notion  shared  by  our 
neighbors  in  Europe,  and  it  is  not  a  Japanese  notion  of  higher  edu¬ 
cation.  It  is  specifically  an  American  notion;  it  is  also  a  Russian 
and  a  Soviet  notion  of  academic  access. 

I  want  to  share  that  as  we  begin,  because  as  the  hearings  here  in 
the  past  days  have  shown,  the  former  U.S.S.R.  is  not  a  developing 
Third  World  nation  but  a  nation  with  a  very  powerful  network  of 
research  institutes,  libraries,  and  higher  educational  institutions 
producing  some  of  the  finest  theoretical  specialists,  not  only  in  the 
sciences  but  in  areas  such  as  artificial  intelligence,  psycholinguis¬ 
tics,  sports,  foreign  languages,  the  arts,  and  enormous  areas  of  ap¬ 
plied  engineering  as  well.  The  possibility  of  mutually  beneficial  co^ 
operation  seems  to  me  to  be  a  basic  assumption  that  we  should 
keep  in  mind  as  we  work. 

Point  three:  Cooperation  in  the  area  ought  to  focus,  given  our 
limits,  on  high  leverage  activities.  The  multiplier  effect,  for  exam- 
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pie,  that  we  gain  as  a  country  and  they  gain  as  a  postnation  is 
enormous  when  emphasis  is  placed  on  training  faculty  and  teach¬ 
ers,  producing  a  new  generation  of  text  books  across  every  academ¬ 
ic  discipline,  and  training  graduate  students  to  use  those  texts  and 
to  head  faculties,  schools,  community  colleges,  and  graduate  schools 
in  the  years  ahead.  Such  projects  are  high  leverage  activities  that 
are  inherently  interesting  to  our  side  as  well  as  theirs.  They  repre¬ 
sent  an  opportunity,  for  example,  for  the  U.S.  side  to  draw  into  ex¬ 
citing  new  collaborations  people  in  our  country  who  have  never 
before  been  involved  with  cooperation  in  the  region. 

A  contrast  comes  to  mind  to  those  of  us  who  worked  with  George 
Sotos  in  the  late  1980’s  on  a  teacher  training  project  with  Hungary. 
If  we  brought  in  200  teachers  of  English  from  Hungary  every  year, 
in  5  years  we  would  have  received  half  the  teachers  of  English  in 
Hungary,  and  in  10  years  we  would  have  trained  every  one  of  them 
in  American  English.  When  we  are  dealing  with  the  former  Soviet 
Union,  with  a  population  of  286  million  people,  the  emphasis  on 
multiplier  effect  seems  to  me  to  be  a  very  important  basic  pre¬ 
sumption  in  the  ways  that  we  move  ahead. 

Where  are  we  right  now?  Our  organization,  ACTR/ACCELS, 
handles  a  lot  of  the  academic  conduit  between  the  former  Soviet 
Union  and  the  United  States.  In  1990  we  saw  a  total  of  1,300  Soviet 
exchangees  coming  this  way  on  high  school,  undergraduate,  gradu¬ 
ate,  and  faculty  exchanges.  We  saw  1,700  Americans  travelling  the 
other  way.  Those  numbers  have  gone  down  in  1991. 

But  if  we  look  for  a  moment  at  the  undergraduate  placement  for 
the  first  time  in  our  histo^  a  country  called  the  Soviet  Union  jig¬ 
gled  the  dial  in  terms  of  in-placements  in  our  higher  educational 
system  with  a  grand  total  of  1,050  placements  in  all  American  2 
and  4  year  colleges  and  graduate  programs.  A  total  of  1,050.  That 
puts  the  Soviet  Union,  last  October,  in  fifty-eighth  place,  behind 
Poland,  Yugoslavia,  and  Switzerland,  as  a  sender  nation. 

One  has  to  stress  here,  by  the  way,  that  that  the  number  1,050 
counts  anyone  matriculated  in  an  American  college  or  university 
who  happens  to  have  been  born  in  the  U.S.S.R.,  lists  the  U.S.S.R. 
as  their  place  of  birth,  or  still  has  a  Soviet  passport.  The  real 
number  of  students  coming  on  exchanges  or  independently  into 
U.S.  programs  is  approximately  500.  We  have  not,  in  other  words, 
moved  beyond  tokenism,  even  with  the  benefits  of  the  Thousand/ 
Thousand  and  Samantha  Smith  exchanges. 

I  want  to  stress  here  the  important  need  for  business  and  man¬ 
agement  training,  an  area  so  vast,  so  intimidating  that  it  almost 
defies  an  easy  solution.  The  written  testimony  offers  a  few  ap¬ 
proaches,  but  it  seems  to  me  in  a  schematic  way  we  need  to  estab¬ 
lish  as  soon  as  possible  survival  lines  for  those  boot  strappers,  the 
young  entrepreneurs  at  work  in  a  variety  of  fields  in  all  the  repub¬ 
lics  who  are  trying  desperately  to  succeed  in  a  chaotic  entrepre¬ 
neurial  environment,  which  is  still  without  contract  law,  title 
searches,  and  any  clear  sense  of  the  future.  At  the  same  time  we 
understand  that  the  real  problems  lie  in  educating  a  whole  new 
generation  in  the  values  of  free  enterprise  and  democracy,  and  that 
job  begins  actually  in  the  preschools. 

The  final  point  is  something  that  we  take  for  granted,  and  that  is 
of  the  essence  in  development  programs  and  in  academic  competi- 
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tions,  the  presence  of  free  and  open  merit-based  competition.  It  is 
equally  important,  I  would  suggest,  as  free  and  open  elections,  as 
one  of  the  hallmarks  of  a  democratic  society.  Merit-based  selection 
as  yet  has  no  counterpart  in  any  of  the  regions  of  the  former  Soviet 
Union.  What  is  sometimes  masquerading  as  sponsorship  is  a  very 
polite  name  for  political  patronage  of  the  old  sort. 

It  is  worth  noting  in  closing  that  American  objective  tests  and 
American  peer  review  models  are  presently  the  only  mechanisms 
of  objective  merit-based  selection  available  at  this  point  to  our  in¬ 
stitutions  hoping  to  receive  students,  graduate  students,  faculty,  ex¬ 
changees  from  that  area.  I  could  add  that  administering  U.S.  tests 
on  foreign  soil,  a  problematic  endeavor  in  the  best  of  circum¬ 
stances,  has  surprisingly  been  met  with  a  great  deal  of  respect  and 
integrity  on  the  part  of  the  Russian  and  other  republican  side. 
Their  own  tests  are  still  distrusted  by  the  natives.  If  it  is  an  Ameri¬ 
can  test  there  is  a  sense  that  it  must  be  legitimate. 

And  when  we  are  looking  at  500  candidates  for  each  slot  in  the 
Benjamin  Franklin  program  for  next  year,  we  must  have  a  system 
of  merit-based  selection  that  the  nationals  will  trust  and  will  un¬ 
derstand  and  believe.  I  will  stop  on  that. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Dr.  Davidson  follows:] 

Prepared  Statement  of  Dan  E.  Davidson 

Nearly  six  months  have  passed  since  James  Billington  perceptively  wrote  in  the 
pages  of  The  Washington  Post  that  the  peoples  of  the  former  Soviet  Union  had 
reached  a  historic  crossroads.  Having  carried  out  a  revolution  in  the  name  of  democ¬ 
racy,  an  ideal  they  knew  only  in  theory,  they  looked  to  the  West  for  the  assistance 
necessary  to  turn  this  vision  into  a  reality.  For  six  months  we  have  hesitated,  con¬ 
sidered  and  reconsidered  the  question,  and  debated  it  at  every  level  of  government 
and  society.  Ckimplex  questions  such  as  this  undoubtedly  need  to  be  seriously  exam¬ 
ined.  There  is  a  danger,  however,  that  we  will  become  complacent,  that  debate  will 
replace  action  that  proposals  will  take  the  place  of  programs,  and  that  words  will  be 
equated  with  actual  projects.  As  we  have  deliberated,  the  situation  in  the  former 
Soviet  Union  has  deteriorated;  people’s  support  for  reform  has  eroded.  James  Bill- 
ington’s  words,  written  in  September  of  1991,  resonate  today  with  a  new  sense  of 
urgency: 

High  hopes  can  easily  give  way  to  deep  disillusionment.  Unless  more  of  the 
peoples  of  the  Soviet  Union  are  brought  out  of  their  long  isolation  from  the 
modern  democratic  world,  they  will  remain  vulnerable  to  some  future  na- 
tivist  fascism  that  will  feed  on  the  inevitable  hardships  of  the  coming  tran¬ 
sition  period.  The  United  States  then  would  once  again  risk  becoming  the 
external  enemy — in  part  because  at  a  crucial  breakpoint  in  history,  we 
were  unwilling  to  give  more  of  ourselves  to  help  others  practice  the  ideals 
we  had  so  long  been  preaching.  (September  8,  1991) 

'This  testimony  seeks  to  help  move  the  debate  from  one  of  words  to  one  of  action 
before  this  historic  window  of  opportunity  closes,  possibly  forever. 

I.  Suggestions  Concerning  the  Principles  Underlying  the  Development  of  Assist¬ 
ance,  Research,  Training,  and  Exchange  Programs  in  the  Region 

The  phrase  “international  educational  exchange”  sometimes  calls  forth  images  of 
high  school  and  university  students  abroad  dividing  their  time  between  study  and 
vacation.  Although  this  may  have  been  true  in  certain  instances,  it  must  ac¬ 
knowledged  that  the  term  actually  encompasses  a  wide  range  of  international  con¬ 
sulting,  training,  educational,  and  technic^  services.  A  number  of  U.S.  exchange  or¬ 
ganizations  have  long  been  involved  in  technical  assistance  and  technology  transfer 
in  a  broad  spectrum  of  fields,  including  agriculture,  energy,  telecommunications, 
health,  and  the  environment. 

To  insist  on  the  artificial  and  enforced  isolation  of  educational  assistance  from 
other  activities  that  come  under  what  is  generally  referred  to  as  technical  assist¬ 
ance  is  to  limit  the  effectiveness  of  both  Vocational  and  technical  endeavors.  Re- 
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search,  training,  assistance,  and  exchanges,  far  from  being  unrelated  elements,  are 
all  integral  parts  of  a  unified  whole.  Productive  technical  assistance  and  training 
programs  cannot  be  designed  without  clear  and  detailed  research.  These  programs 
need  to  be  tailored  to  the  specifics  of  the  recipient  nation.  Without  exchanges  which 
allow  specialists  to  attain  an  understanding  of  the  conditions  under  which  a  pro¬ 
gram  will  operate,  the  chances  of  its  success  or  effectiveness  diminish. 

In  carrying  out  technical  assistance  programs  and  political  policies,  the  United 
States  must  become  more  aware  of  the  ethnic  and  cultural  diversity  represented  by 
the  fifteen  successor  nations  of  the  former  &viet  Union.  Terms  such  as  the  Trans- 
caucasus,  the  B^tics,  the  Central  Asian  Republics,  and  the  CIS  itself  are  increasing¬ 
ly  artificial  designations  concealing  more  than  they  reveal.  The  current  hostilities 
between  Arnienia  and  Azeibaijan  dramatically  illustrate  the  disunity  in  a  region 
which  Americans  often  naively  consider  homogeneous.  The  Russian  Federation 
alone  encompasses  over  120  distinct  ethnic  groups,  most  of  which  are  non-Slavic, 
while  the  Russian  minority  populations  in  the  other  former  republics  now  constitute 
a  diaspora  of  tens  of  millions,  indigenous  populations  whose  political  and  cultural 
future  is  increasingly  uncertain. 

Given  the  need  to  restructure  or  modify  most  aspects  of  life  in  the  countries  of 
the  former  Soviet  Union,  a  conscious  effort  must  be  made  to  support  projects  in  cat¬ 
egories  which  stress  equal  opportunities  for  all  segments  of  the  native  populations, 
and  provide  balance  in  academic  and  professional  fields  and  regions  represented, 
sex,  national  origin,  and  age  of  prospective  participants. 

All  this,  however,  brings  into  stark  relief  the  issue  of  developing  a  merit-based 
selection  process  for  projects  and  participants  in  international  exchanges  and  col¬ 
laborative  projects.  The  traditional  Soviet  placement  system  for  many  of  these  pro¬ 
grams  was  based  on  personal  and  political  patronage,  some  of  which  continues  to 
this  day  under  the  free-market  label  of  “sponsorship.”  Serious  scholarly  and  educa¬ 
tional  projects  between  the  U.S.  and  the  U.S.S.R.  in  the  past  depended  more  on 
American  awareness  of  the  scholarly  reputations  of  exchangees  and  the  ability  of 
the  organizations  themselves  to  carry  out  “name  invitations.”  As  the  numbers  of  in¬ 
bound  exchangees  have  grown  in  recent  years  (for  example,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  USIA-sponsored  Samantha  Smith,  Thousand/Thousand,  and  Benjamin  Franklin 
Fellowship  Programs,  which  originated  in  the  Senate),  new  mechanisms  have  been 
required  to  assist  organizations  in  evaluating  and  identifying  the  strongest  candi¬ 
dates  within  an  overall  population  which  is  highly  educated.  American  organiza¬ 
tions  use  U.S.  placement  tests  such  as  the  TOEFL,  GRE,  GNAT,  LSAT  as  selection 
and  screening  instruments  in  competitions  where  there  can  be  between  50  to  500 
candidates  for  each  position.  It  is  worth  noting  that  the  use  of  American  tests  on 
foreign  soil  has  actu^ly  served  to  build  the  confidence  of  candidates  in  the  integrity 
and  validity  of  the  rigorous  select  ion  procedures. 

In  addition  to  objective  tests,  developmental  projects  in  the  years  ahead  need  not 
only  encourage  but  also  provide  for  the  establishment  of  uniform  standards  and  pro¬ 
cedures  for  peer  review  in  merit-based  competitions  at  all  levels.  Similarly,  program 
strategists  will  need  to  bear  in  mind  the  historical  inequities  that  have  emerged 
over  the  past  70  years  among  various  segments  of  the  former  Soviet  population. 
Issues  of  quotas  by  nationality  and  corrective  measures  to  ensure  representation  for 
minority  groups  are  already  a  part  of  the  administrative  landscape  of  international 
exchanges  in  the  region. 

Future  developmental  and  exchange  programs  must  also  be  expanded  to  encom¬ 
pass  the  entire  system  of  education  in  the  former  Soviet  Union.  Although  the  imple¬ 
mentation  of  programs  targeted  at  certain  segments  of  the  population,  such  as  un¬ 
dergraduate  students,  has  achieved  some  success  to  date,  the  development  of  pro¬ 
grams  affecting  the  entire  educational  spectrum,  from  pre-school  through  mid¬ 
career  professional  training,  guarantees  that  the  impact  at  the  succeeding  levels 
will  be  even  greater. 

Assistance  efforts  must  also  help  combat  a  negative  trend  that  has  arisen  in 
recent  years  as  the  countries  of  the  former  Soviet  Union  begin  to  assimilate  and 
apply  free  market  principles:  the  over-application  of  these  principles  themselves. 
Technical  assistance  programs  should  help  foster  ethics  that  justify  the  high  level  of 
trust  and  expectations  placed  on  a  profession  by  society  as  a  whole.  For  example, 
the  development  of  a  better  understanding  of  the  operation  of  the  U.S.  systein  of 
education  as  a  fundamentally  non-profit  activity  can  help  dispel  misconceptions 
arising  from  a  sui)erficial  understanding  of  the  basic  principles  of  free  enterprise. 

With  regard  to  the  administration  of  U.S.  technical  assistance  to  the  former  re¬ 
publics,  Congress  should  establish  mechanisms  to  implement  programs  as  quickly  as 
possible.  To  do  this  most  effectively,  programs  and  funding  should  be  provided  di¬ 
rectly  to  the  various  agencies  responsible  for  them.  Our  experience  with  the  SEED 
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mechanism  for  assistance  to  Central  and  Eastern  Europe  has  not  teen  encouraging 
in  this  regard.  Although  potentially  offering  the  benefit  of  a  highly-coordinated 
effort,  providing  all  authority  and  funding  to  a  central  administrative  office  has  re¬ 
sulted  in  long  delays  in  bringing  programs  on-line  as  interagency  agreements  are 
reached.  It  is  far  better,  we  believe,  to  put  the  various  component  pieces  of  the  as¬ 
sistance  program  directly  into  the  hante  of  the  department  or  agency  responsible 
for  it.  Coordination  among  agencies,  while  very  important,  should  be  handled 
through  interagency  task  forces. 

II.  Educational  Exchanges  and  Technical  Assistance:  Needs  and  Opportunities 

As  the  societies  of  the  former  U.S.S.R.  undergo  the  difficult  process  of  change, 
much  reorganization  has  already  begun  in  the  curricular,  instructional,  and  admin¬ 
istrative  structures  of  all  educational  institutions.  Collaborative  academic  programs 
between  American  and  Commonwealth  educators  can  ease  this  transition  by  using 
comparative  models  across  a  wide  range  of  disciplines  as  they  are  practiced  in 
American  higher  education.  A  focus  on  educational-technical  assistance  will  help 
these  countries  to  develop  an  infrastructure  consistent  with  that  of  a  country  with  a 
free  market. 

From  the  outset,  it  should  be  stressed  that  academic  and  educational  cooperation 
with  the  regions  under  discussion  is  a  mutually  beneficial  and  invigorating  under¬ 
taking.  American  educators  and  university  faculty  recognize  the  strengths  of  Soviet 
theoretical  science,  not  only  in  nuclear  physics,  chemistry,  and  mathematics,  but  in 
statistics  and  modeling,  artificial  intelligence,  psycholinguistics,  archaeology  and 
ethnography,  the  arts,  sports  and  physical  education,  metallurgy,  and  cell  biolo^. 
Similarly,  students,  graduate  students,  and  young  faculty  from  the  former  Soviet 
Union  have  shown  strong  interest  in  virtually  all  disciplines  in  U.S.  curricula,  but 
particularly  in  the  areas  of  business,  communications,  journalism,  economics,  the 
social  sciences,  comparative  government,  law,  philosophy,  religion,  as  well  as  the 
more  predictable  subjects  of  American  studies,  computing,  engineering,  environmen¬ 
tal  studies,  and  medicine.  In  short,  there  is  an  obvious  “fit”  between  the  needs  and 
interests  of  students  and  young  specialists  in  the  countries  involved  which  will  form 
a  broad  base  for  academic  and  educational  cooperation  for  decades  to  come. 

The  multiplier  effect  of  educational  programs  is  vast.  American  institutions  con¬ 
tinue  to  express  interest  in  programs  involving  foreign  students  and  scholars  from 
the  former  Soviet  Union.  Programs  which  provide  funding  for  student  and  scholarly 
activities  in  the  U.S.  and  promote  close  ties  between  U.S.  and  CIS  universities  in¬ 
crease  opportunities  for  productive  contact  that  is  cost-effective  to  the  federal  gov¬ 
ernment.  By  encouraging  a  variety  of  forms  of  reciprocity  in  educational  exchanges, 
the  programs  will  provide  for  increased  awareness  in  the  U.S.  of  the  former  repub¬ 
lics  while  providing  opportunities  for  academic  development  in  the  CIS. 

It  is  not  necessary  or  desirable  to  reinvent  the  wheel  in  designing  the  educational 
and  exchange  components  of  U.S.  assistance  to  the  former  republics.  The  United 
States  has  developed  highly  effective  programs  which  should  be  applied  to  this  new 
challenge.  Congress  should  rely  primarily  upon  existing  structures,  only  creating 
new  mechanisms  when  there  is  a  clearly  defined  need.  Establishing  new  programs 
and  entities  will  inevitably  cause  delays  in  providing  assistance  and  create  imneces- 
sary  costs  in  developing  administrative  infrastructures. 

Such  a  broad-based  assistance  program  should  focus  on  educational  exchanges 
which  have  teen  in  place  for  the  last  decade  and  which  have  already  yielded  signifi¬ 
cant  results.  At  the  university  student  level,  exchange  programs  such  as  Thousand/ 
Thousand  and  Samantha  Smith  must  be  broadened  to  include  students  from  all  the 
countries  of  the  former  U.S.S.R.  with  the  greatest  diversity  of  academic  interests. 
Budgeting  for  these  programs  will  most  likely  require  adjustments  in  some  of  the 
strictest  forms  of  reciprocity  which  developed  during  the  years  of  the  Cold  War:  i.e., 
one  Russian  cellist  is  hosted  in  exchange  for  one  American  cellist  who  participates. 
Given  the  breakdown  of  infrastructure  in  the  CIS,  the  American  side  may  have  to 
subsidize  international  and  internal  travel  costs  for  exchangees  in  both  directions,  if 
one  is  to  guarantee  the  broad  representation  of  geographical  regions  and  ethnic 
groups  which  is  the  goal  of  the  programs. 

Despite  recent  initiatives,  the  quantitative  data  on  the  academic  relations  be¬ 
tween  the  U.S.  and  the  former  Soviet  Union  is  disappointing.  There  are  roughly  5.5 
million  students  and  graduate  students  in  the  U.S.  and  5  million  students  in-  the 
Baltics  and  CIS  states.  While  our  university  populations  and  demographics  are  simi¬ 
lar  and  our  general  educational  systems  share  much  in  terms  of  underlying 
values — our  common  pragmatism,  egalitarianism,  universality  of  access  to  higher 
education  by  any  citizen  regard  less  of  ethnic,  racial  or  social  background — in  the 
present  academic  year  we  still  count  the  total  number  of  American  and  Common- 
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wealth  students  and  graduate  students  matriculated  in  full-time  study  in  each 
other  s  countries  as  only  in  the  hundreds,  not  even  the  thousands.  True,  the  current 
edition  of  OPEN  1)00118^  an  annual  review  of  foreign  students  at  American  univer¬ 
sities  in  1990-91,^  lists  present  enrollments  as  1,050,  hut  this  figure  includes  all  indi¬ 
viduals  with  Soviet  passp)orts  6is  well  as  other  non-U.S.  citizens  who  list  the  U.S.S.R. 
as  their  country  of  birth.  Even  with  this  liberal  estimate,  the  former  Soviet  Union 
current  only  occupies  a  very  low  place  on  the  list  of  countries  sending  students  to 
the  U.S.,  well  below  Switzerland,  Yugoslavia,  and  Poland. 

Graduate  student  programs  must  also  be  expanded.  It  is  this  group  of  students 
who  will,  in  the  near  future,  form  the  backbone  of  the  faculties  at  universities.  Uni¬ 
versity  professore  are  a  resource  that  will  continue  to  impact  on  university  students 
throughout  their  whole  careers,  touching  and  influencing  thousands  of  students. 
Moreover,  as  new  governments  have  taken  shape  in  these  newly  formed  countries  of 
the  former  Soviet  Union,  increasing  numbers  of  specialists  and  professors  have 
turned  up  as  advi^rs,  parliamentary  and  government  officials.  They  have  also  been 
fleeted  to  hold  imjwrtant  posts  within  the  education  ministries,  making  their 
impact  even  rnore  wide-ranging.  Although  the  establishment  of  the  Franklin  Fel¬ 
lows  Scholarship  Program  recently  was  an  important  step  in  this  direction,  it  is  lim¬ 
ited  to  just  four  academic  fields.  Although  they  may  be  some  of  the  most  important 
in  developing  the  economic  infrastructure,  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  convey  the  mes¬ 
sage  that  the  American  people  care  nothing  about  exchanges  or  cooperation  in  the 
sciences,  social  sciences  and  the  humanities. 

In  addition,  exchanges  of  scholars  allow  CIS  professors  to  familiarize  themselves 
with  current  Western  research  which  may  have  been  totally  closed  to  them  earlier. 
Th^  professors  then  will  teach,  usually  for  many  years,  using  their  new  approach¬ 
es  in  teaching  thousands  of  students.  Often,  these  professors  are  called  upon  to 
found,  direct,  or  advise  the  new  republic  ministries.  Their  influence  both  on  educa¬ 
tion  and  bureaucratic  administration  can  be  great.  Similarly,  American  scholars  not 
only  influence  the  students  and  colleagues  they  meet  in  the  CIS,  but  they  return  to 
internationalize  their  own  campuses  and  often  work  to  create  new,  bilateral  ex¬ 
changes  that  increase  the  impact  of  their  own  visit  exponentially. 

The  changes  brought  about  by  the  dissolution  of  the  former  Soviet  Union  have 
also  placed  great  demands  on  the  universities  themselves.  With  government  subsi¬ 
dies  reduced  and  the  focus  of  decision-making  transferred  from  the  Ministry  of  Edu¬ 
cation  to  the  universities  themselves,  there  is  a  great  need  to  train  these  adminis¬ 
trators  in  all  aspects  of  university  management,  so  that  they  can  apply  their  skills 
to  making  their  institutions  viable. 

Although  much  progress  has  been  made  in  recent  years  in  furthering  educational 
exchanges,  the  basis  amd  the  scope  of  these  programs  need  to  be  broadened  to  reflect 
the  revolutionary  changes  that  have  taken  place  in  the  former  Soviet  Union.  A 
technical  assistance  program,  with  educational  exchange  programs  at  its  core,  offers 
the  best  possibility  of  helping  the  people  of  the  CIS  develop  the  foundations  of  de¬ 
mocracy,  strengthen  free  enterprise,  and  build  a  productive  future  partnership  be¬ 
tween  these  countries  and  the  U.S. 

However,  we  must  not  focus  solely  on  the  education  and  retraining  of  those  in 
academia.  In  addition  to  education  in  traditional  fields,  we  must  provide  members  of 
the  emerging  business  community  in  the  former  Soviet  Union  with  experience  and 
education  in  market  economics.  The  Benjamin  Franklin  program  begins  to  address 
this  lack  of  knowledge,  but  its  thrust  and  scope  are  limited.  Not  only  can  the  U.S. 
provide  the  technical  and  in  formational  assistance  for  a  privatized  and  entrepre¬ 
neurial  society,  but  it  can  also  begin  the  process  of  building  trust  for  potential  busi¬ 
ness  and  social  contacts.  This  can  create  a  solid  found  at  ion  for  future  American 
economic  and  humanitarian  interests  in  the  area.  Currently  in  the  former  Soviet 
Union,  there  is  a  dearth  of  understanding  regarding  even  a  basic  knowledge  of  busi¬ 
ness  organization,  the  relationship  between  costs  and  profits,  the  dynamics  and  dan¬ 
gers  of  entrepreneurship  and  competition.  It  is  difficult  to  expect  people  to  grasp  the 
workings  of  an  American-style  economy  when  they  know  nothing  of  the  roles,  rela¬ 
tionships,  and  responsibilities  of  working  in  such  a  system. 

The  dissolution  of  the  socialist  economy  in  favor  of  a  capitalist  economy  edso  dic¬ 
tates  the  creation  and  expansion  of  programs  that  will  help  develop  professional 
busiifess  and  technical  personnel.  The  most  basic  need  is  to  help  develop  those  areas 
that  will  make  the  countries  of  the  CIS  self-sufficient  as  soon  as  possible  by  concen¬ 
trating  on  developing  management  training  and  institution-building  activities. 
Among  the  issues  that  need  to  be  addressed  are  business  ethics,  environmental  pro¬ 
tection,  and  human  resource  development.  The  federal  government  can  work  fruit¬ 
fully  through  private  sector  organizations  that  are  already  in  place  and  experienced 
in  providing  this  type  of  training. 
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None  of  this,  however,  will  have  the  intended  effect  if  the  population  itself  is  not 
educated  to  the  new  economic  organizing  principles.  Thus,  it  is  important  to  supjwrt 
programs  that  help  develop  the  free  market  spirit  in  individuals  from  the  earliest 
age.  TTiis  means  that  programs  such  as  “Junior  Achievement”  must  be  developed 
and  encours^ed.  &hools  must  give  students  the  opportunity  to  acquaint  themselves 
with  the  principles  of  the  market  and  how  they  work  even  at  their  daily  level  of 
interaction  in  the  marketplace.  It  is  the  consumer,  after  all,  who  forms  the  basis  of 
the  consumer  society. 

A  great  need  also  exists  for  developing  service  sector  professionals  who  represent 
the  foundation  of  a  consumer-orient^  society.  In  addition,  with  the  de-emph^is  of 
the  heavy-industry  sector  in  the  countries  of  the  Commonwealth,  the  retraining  of 
individu^s  from  industry  to  work  within  the  service  sector  has  b^ome  a  critical 
issue.  Programs  to  train  and  retrain  workers  for  employment  in  this  new  field  will 
not  only  help  develop  a  consumer  society,  but  at  the  same  time  help  alleviate  some 
of  the  pressure  against  reforms  created  by  growing  unemplo3Tnent  in  heavy  indus¬ 
try.  A  similar  and  potentially  more  important  issue  is  the  retraining  of  the  growing 
number  of  discharged  military  personnel.  With  few  marketable  skills,  especially  at 
the  lowest  I  eve  Is,  the  quest  ion  of  training  and  retraining  becomes  even  more 
urgent.  Career  officers  have  higher  education  and  may  be  retrained  as  teachers  or 
other  specialists.  If  former  soldiers  and  officers  become  disheartened,  they  may  seek 
a  return  to  the  authoritarian  past  from  which  they  have  emerged.  Military  conver¬ 
sion  is  a  common  concern  in  our  countries,  and  perhaps  we  can  cooperate  in  re-tool¬ 
ing  our  defense  industries  and  military  professional  for  much  needed  work  in  other 
sectors. 

There  is  also  a  very  strong  and  entrenched  gap  between  those  who  achieve 
“higher  education”  and  others  in  the  regular  labor  market.  The  former  have  posi¬ 
tions  that  may  not  provide  a  large  income  but  do  have  some  social  prestige;  the 
latter  may  fare  better  economically,  but  have  little  or  no  social  importance.  The 
educational  systems  of  these  countries  need  to  develop  institutions  similar  to  the 
American  community  college  which  provides  training  and  technical  retraining  to 
give  opportunities  for  social  advancement  and  vocational  upgrading.  The  majority  of 
youth  in  the  former  Soviet  Union  today  will  have  no  opportunity  and  little  incen¬ 
tive  to  better  themselves  in  their  present  system.  Development  migjht  focus  on  less 
expensive,  more  flexible  career-oriented  programs,  which  also  provide  the  environ¬ 
ment  and  opportunity  for  more  general  education. 

But  the  service  sector  is  not  the  only  economic  sphere  that  is  in  need  of  technical 
assistance.  At  the  most  basic  level,  assistance  programs  need  to  make  the  former 
Soviet  republics  self-sufficient  agriculturally,  and  not  dependent  on  foreign  assist¬ 
ance.  Many  agree  that  programs  in  this  area  have  been  misdirected.  Instead  of  pre¬ 
paring  professional  agronomists,  assistance  needs  to  be  channeled  to  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  independent  farmers.  There  is  cons^uently  a  ^eat  need  to  focus  on  re¬ 
structuring  the  agricultural  vocational  training  system  in  the  Commonwealth  na¬ 
tions.  These  countries  seek  to  develop  a  system  of  training  active,  independent  farm¬ 
ers  who  are  resourceful  and  knowledgeable.  This  education  will  produce  individuals 
capable  of  operating  in  a  free  market,  unlike  previous  systems  which  produced  pas¬ 
sive  state  farm  and  collective  farm  workers,  ^me  progress  has  already  been  made 
in  cooperation  with  European  partners  in  establishing  model  schools  in  this  area. 
Given  the  vast  technical  and  intellectual  resources  of  the  United  States,  we  can 
make  a  substantial  and  mutually  beneficial  contribution  in  this  area  also,  perhaps 
sharing  the  U.S.  experience  of  the  amcultural  extension  service. 

The  political  disintegration  of  the  Soviet  Union  has  also  left  enormous  gaps  in  tech¬ 
nical  support  for  education  in  all  of  the  former  republics.  For  example,  the  re¬ 
sources  necessary  for  the  printing  of  textbooks  were  concentrated  in  the  Russian 
and  Ukrainian  republics.  As  a  result,  many  of  the  new  states  have  been  left  with  no 
means  of  publishing  new  textbooks  at  a  time  when  almost  all  the  materials  current¬ 
ly  in  use  are  outdated.  Even  if  presses  were  available,  the  three  or  four  years  it  will 
take  to  develop  and  print  a  new  book  does  not  address  the  current  lack  of  up-todate 
textbooks. 

In  recent  ACTR  meetings  with  governmental  representatives  and  academicians, 
ministers  expressed  concern  not  only  about  their  inability  to  print  textbooks,  but 
also  a  great  interest  in  collaborating  with  American  authors  in  the  writing  of  these 
new  textbooks.  These  requests  have  covered  the  whole  range  of  academic  d^iplines, 
from  the  social  sciences  to  the  humanities  and  the  hard  sciences.  So  far,  these  re¬ 
quests  have  only  found  receptive  ears  in  the  major  Europesm  publishing  houses. 

The  changes  outlined  above  represent  an  important  long-term  contribution  to  the 
cause  of  democracy  and  free  enterprise.  We  must  make  technical  aid  to  the  coun¬ 
tries  of  the  former  Soviet  Union  a  U.S.  Government  foreign  policy  priority.  Educa- 
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tion  and  academic  exchanges  have  a  proven  record  of  long-term  success  in  changing 
attitudes  and  developing  new  infrastructures,  ways  of  thinking,  and  skills  to  imple¬ 
ment  economic  and  social  reform.  At  this  crucial  juncture  in  the  history  of  these 
countries,  the  U.S.  must  take  action  and  invest  while  we  have  the  opportunity  to 
influence  the  course  of  events. 

Senator  Biden.  Thank  you  very  much.  Mr.  Lukitsch. 

STATEMENT  OF  JOSEPH  M.  LUKITSCH,  EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR, 
U.S.-BALTIC  FOUNDATION,  WASHINGTON,  DC 

Mr.  Lukitsch.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  tes¬ 
tify  before  your  subcommittee  today.  My  statement  concerns  U.S. 
assistance  to  the  Baltic  Republics  and  the  activities  currently  being 
conducted  by  private  voluntary  organizations  in  Estonia,  Latvia, 
and  Lithuania,  by  nonprofit  organizations  such  as  the  one  I  repre¬ 
sent,  the  U.S.-Baltic  Foundation. 

I  request  also  that  my  statement  be  submitted  for  the  record, 
and  I  would  like  to  expand  on  the  written  statement  with  a  few 
remarks  and  respond  to  any  questions  you  might  have.  Senator. 

Senator  Biden.  Fine. 

Mr.  Lukitsch.  As  the  U.S.  AID  administrators  and  others  have 
commented  here  today,  just  as  in  Central  and  Eastern  Europe  I 
have  found  there  are  no  quick  fixes  in  the  Baltics.  The  Baltic 
states’  transition  to  fully  functioning  democracies  and  free  markets 
will  require  time  and  significant  resources.  Solving  their  problems 
will  require  a  long  term  commitment  of  western  expertise,  finan¬ 
cial  and  human  resources  to  implement  education  and  training 
programs  and  institutional  development  which  must  be  at  the 
heart  of  western  assistance. 

One  of  our  guiding  principles  and  one  of  the  central  tenets  of 
U.S.  assistance  to  the  Baltics,  should  be  to  promote  and  foster 
intra-Baltic  cooperation.  We  believe  programs  should  be  designed 
to  benefit  all  three  countries  equally.  We  try  to  do  that  in  every 
program  we  conduct  in  the  Baltics.  We  believe  programs  should  be 
designed  to  benefit  the  three  countries  equally,  to  promote  civic 
and  human  rights,  and  improve  the  quality  of  life  of  all  Baltic  citi¬ 
zens,  regardless  of  nationality.  I  am  sure  you  are  familiar.  Senator, 
with  the  fact  that  some  of  the  Baltic  Republics  have  significant 
Russian  populations. 

The  U.S.-Baltic  Foundation  currently  has  24  programs  in  ad¬ 
vanced  stages  of  development  and  implementation.  I  would  like  to 
tell  you  briefly  about  our  municipal  government  seminars  and 
workshops  which  are  working  very  effectively  in  the  Baltic  Repub¬ 
lics.  We  develop  programs  by  building  partnerships  with  the  Amer¬ 
ican  mainline  private  sector  groups  and  the  Baltic-American  insti¬ 
tutions  and  leaders,  some  of  whom  have  been  working  for  Baltic  in¬ 
dependence  for  decades. 

We  have  four  main  advisory  groups  in  the  three  broad  categories 
in  which  we  are  involved.  Those  three  broad  categories  are  demo¬ 
cratic  institution  building,  economic  development,  and  quality  of 
life. 

Our  four  advisory  groups  concern,  first,  an  advisory  group  of  ex¬ 
perts  in  the  field  of  municipal  management,  the  Baltic  municipal 
initiative,  the  second  advisory  group  is  the  Baltic  agriculture  and 
rural  development  advisory  group,  the  third  is  the  public  health 
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program  group,  and  the  fourth  is  the  journalist  training  exchange 
group,  all  of  which  fundamentally  are  built  around  mainline  U.S. 
organizations,  such  as,  for  example,  in  the  case  of  our  municipal 
programs,  the  National  League  of  Cities  here  in  America,  in  which 
we  then  organize  partial  committees  or  anchors  in  the  Baltic  Re¬ 
publics  who  then  conduct  our  seminars  and  workshops. 

To  date,  we  have  conducted  a  total  of  four  seminars  on  municipal 
government.  The  first  was  in  June  of  1991  in  Vilnius,  Lithuania, 
the  second  in  November  in  Estonia,  the  third  was  just  conducted  in 
Riga,  Latvia,  this  week,  and  then  an  unemployment  workshop  will 
be  conducted,  as  a  follow-on  workshop  in  Vilnius  over  the  weekend. 
These  have  worked  extremely  well  for  us,  and  we  would  like  to 
suggest  them  as  a  potential  model  for  implementation  in  other 
newly  independent  states. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Baltic  Republics  will  need  long  term  well  co¬ 
ordinated  and  sustained  U.S.  assistance  programs  both  from  the 
U.S.  public  and  private  sectors.  I  am  referring  to  the  U.S.  food  aid 
and  the  DOD  and  Project  Hope  emergency  medical  supplies  provid¬ 
ed  to  the  Baltics,  in  addition,  as  I  learned  today,  the  two  shipments 
from  AmeriCares  which  were  delivered  to  Vilnius  and  to  Estonia. 
There  shipments  are  very  much  appreciated,  and  have  in  fact 
averted  starvation  and  prevented  wanton  suffering  and  hardship 
this  winter.  On  behalf  of  the  Baltic  peoples  we  express  their  grati¬ 
tude  and  their  thanks.  However,  the  reality  is  that  we  have  to  look 
beyond  this  winter. 

The  Baltic  people  have  the  will  to  succeed.  What  they  lack  is  the 
means  to  succeed.  The  technical  assistance  programs  developed  and 
under  consideration  for  implementation  by  USAID  and  USIA  in 
the  Baltics  appear  to  be  properly  focused  and  aimed  at  democractic 
institution  building.  We  believe  that  the  U.S.  public  and  private 
sectors  must  form  a  partnership  for  addressing  the  needs  of  the 
Baltics.  This  partnership  is  absolutely  vital  for  success. 

It  follows  that,  based  on  the  economy  of  scale  and  the  strategic 
geographic  location  of  the  Baltic  Republics,  what  succeeds  there  in 
free  market  reform  will  probably  succeed  in  other  independent, 
newly  independent  states.  We  believe  it  is  in  our  national  interest 
to  see  that  democracy  succeeds  in  the  Baltics.  Success  in  the  Baltic 
states  will  have  that  multiplier  effect  elsewhere,  and  the  Baltics 
may  even  in  fact  serve  as  a  model  for  other  independent  emerging 
countries. 

Congress  is  providing  resources  for  the  establishment  of  small 
business  development  resource  centers  in  Hungary,  Poland,  and 
Czechoslovakia  by  the  Small  Business  Administration.  We  would 
like  to  see  this  program  extended  to  the  Baltics.  Further,  we  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  American  enterprise  funds  should  be  extended  to  the 
Baltic  Republics.  The  creation  of  a  Baltic-American  enterprise  fund 
will  provide  for  a  major  infusion  of  American  investment.  The 
American  business  community  will  come  and  invest  in  the  Baltic 
States  if  the  risks  of  investment  are  minimized.  They  are  poised 
and  they  are  ready. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  salute  you  and  your  fellow  sen¬ 
ators  for  taking  up  this  issue  today  and  for  allowing  me  to  make 
my  comments.  The  road  ahead  may  be  complex  and  difficult  in  the 
Baltic  Republics,  but  we  know  that  the  U.S.  public-private  sector 
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partnership,  with  your  support,  can  insure  success  in  working  for 
democracy,  free  markets,  and  a  brighter  future  for  the  people  of 
Estonia,  Latvia,  and  Lithuania. 

I  thank  you.  Senator. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Lukitsch  follows:] 

Prepared  Statement  of  Joseph  M.  Lukitsch 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  testify  before  your  subcommittee 
today.  My  statement  concerns  U.S.  assistance  to  the  Baltic  Republics  and  the  activi¬ 
ties  currently  being  conducted  by  private  voluntary  organizations  in  Estonia,  Latvia, 
and  Lithuania  by  non-profit  organizations  such  as  the  U.S.-Baltic  Foundation,  which 
I  represent.  I  ask  that  my  statement  be  submitted  for  the  record.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  expand  on  the  written  statement  with  a  few  remarks  and  then  re¬ 
spond  to  questions. 

On  September  2,  1991,  the  United  States  recognized  the  independence  of  Estonia, 
Latvia,  and  Lithuania.  Fifty-one  years  of  direct  military  and  civilian  rule  of  the  Bal¬ 
tics  by  the  Soviet  Union  ended,  and  a  new  era  of  hope  and  rebuilding  began.  Howev¬ 
er,  the  legacy  of  those  fifty-one  years  of  Soviet  annexation  was  the  virtual  isolation 
of  the  Balts  from  Western  social  and  economic  thought  and  development  so  that  the 
Baltic  leaders  lack  even  the  most  basic  organizational  and  management  skills.  In 
brief,  the  Balts  are  faced  with  the  tasks  of  (1)  learning  and  developing  organization¬ 
al  skills,  (2)  dismantling  Soviet  policies  and  institutions,  (3)  creating  new  institu¬ 
tions,  laws  and  policies  consistent  with  democratic,  free  market  principles  and  (4) 
bringing  the  new  institutions  to  life  and  implementing  the  new  policies.  The  transi¬ 
tion  from  central  planning  and  international  isolation  to  pluralism,  free  markets 
and  international  cooperation  in  the  Baltics  is  indeed  formidable.  It  will  be  complex 
and  difficult. 

Just  as  the  U.S.  aid  administrators  have  found  in  Central  and  Eastern  Europe, 
there  are  no  “quick  fixes”  in  the  Baltics.  The  Baltic  States’  transition  to  fully  func¬ 
tioning  democracies  and  free  markets  will  require  time  and  significant  resources. 
Solving  these  problems  will  require;  (1)  long-term  commitment  of  western  expertise, 
financial,  and  human  resources  to  implement  long-term  education  and  training  pro¬ 
grams  and  institutional  development  which  must  be  at  the  heart  of  western  assist¬ 
ance.  One  of  the  central  tenets  of  our  U.S.  assistance  to  the  Baltics  should  be  to 
promote  and  foster  intra-Baltic  cooperation.  Programs  should  be  designed  to  benefit 
the  three  countries  equally,  and  to  promote  civic  and  human  rights  and  improve  the 
quality  of  life  of  all  Baltic  citizens  regardless  of  nationality,  religion  or  sex. 

As  economic  and  political  reforms  are  implemented  in  the  Baltics  we  recommend 
that  priority  U.S.  assistance  be  provided  in  the  following  broad  categories;  Demo¬ 
cratic  Institution  Building/Pluralism;  Economic  Development/Restructuring;  and. 
Quality  of  Life.  Education  and  training  programs  should  be  oriented  to  achieve 
three  primary  goals;  (1)  to  facilitate  the  restructuring  of  Baltic  governments  from 
centralized,  single  party  Soviet-style  mechanisms  to  democratic,  pluralistic  institu¬ 
tions,  especially  at  the  local  “grass  roots”  level,  through  seminars  and  workshops  in 
public  administration,  rule  of  law  and  local  institution  building,  (2)  to  facilitate  the 
restructuring  of  Baltic  economies  from  central  planning  to  free  market  principles 
through  business,  agriculture  and  management  programs  and  institution  building, 
(3)  and  to  support  the  immediate  improvement  of  the  quality  of  life  in  the  Baltic 
States  by  developing  and  implementing  public  health  education  programs  and  envi¬ 
ronmental  protection  programs. 

1.  Democratic  Institution  Building/Pluralism 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  each  of  these  republics  there  is  a  preponderance  of  newly  elect¬ 
ed  officials  at  all  government  levels.  Many  have  little  if  any  experience  in  city,  dis¬ 
trict,  or  republic  level  government  administration.  They  have  not  been  responsible 
for  day-to-day  governance  and  need  training  which  places  emphasis  on  public  ad¬ 
ministration  at  the  municipal  and  regional  levels.  To  address  this  need  we  have 
formed  “partnerships”  with  the  National  League  of  Cities  and  local  Baltic  individ¬ 
uals  and  institutions  who  serve  as  “anchoi  s”  for  our  joint  municipal  education  and 
training  seminars.  These  linkages  have  proven  very  effective.  To  date,  the  U.S.- 
Baltic  Foundation  has  conducted  municipal  government  seminars/workshops  for 
over  800  democratically  elected  officials  in  the  three  Baltic  States  on  municipal  gov¬ 
ernance,  municipal  privatization  and  municipal  administration /ethics  in  govern¬ 
ment.  After  each  seminar  we  have  received  feedback  from  our  U.S.,  Baltic  and 
international  participants.  An  analysis  of  the  participant  questionnaires  revealed 
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that  the  top  three  types  of  programs  desired  include;  (1)  future  seminars/  workshops 
on  municipal  governance,  (2)  municipal  internships  for  Balts  in  the  U.S.,  and  (3) 
U.S.  municipal  administrators  to  work  in  the  Baltics.  The  top  five  subjects  of  their 
concern  are;  (1)  privatization,  (2)  economic  development,  (3)  administration,  (4)  ethics 
in  government,  and  (5)  government  relations.  (Report  available) 

11.  Economic  Development/Restructuring 

The  results  of  our  programs  during  the  past  two  years  havedemonstrated  a  n^d 
in  the  Baltics  for  business  management  training  and  we  recommend  intensive 
courses,  workshops  and  internships  on  topics  in  macro-  and  micro-economics  that 
are  important  to  developing  strong  private  businesses  in  a  market  economy  environ¬ 
ment.  Additionally,  workshops  in  entrepreneurship,  small  business  development  to 
include  programs  on  agribusiness  and  family  farming;  service  and  industrial  sector 
development  are  extremely  important.  Development  of  these  programs  should  I 
inked  with  development  of  relevant  outreach  or  extension  program  capabilities  in  a 
suitable  university  in  the  country  in  which  the  program  takes  place.  Our  Founda¬ 
tion  is  working  in  cooperation  with  the  Baltic  Business  School  at  Riga  in  a  colla^ 
rative  effort  with  the  State  university  of  New  York  at  Buffalo  in  a  consortium  with 
the  Riga  Technical  university  to  develop  a  pool  of  middle  and  senior  level  managers 
who  will  have  the  capability  to  work  in  the  international  arena  and  meet  the  needs 
of  Estonia,  Latvia,  and  Lithuania.  An  NBA  degree  program  will  be  the  primary 
focus  of  the , academic  program  development  at  the  Baltic  Business  School. 

Program  on  Public/Private  Ethics  and  Conflict  of  Interest. — This  program 
would  introduce  the  new  political,  business  and  media  leaders  in  the  Baltic  States  to 
fundamental  principles  of  public  and  private  sector  ethics  in  democratic,  free 
market  societies  through  a  presentation  of  appropriate  experience,  laws  and  institu¬ 
tions;  to  begin  work  in  the  establishment  of  permanent  legal  institutions  in  the 
Baltic  States  to  defend  democratic  principles  and  values  against  the  corroding  ef¬ 
fects  of  civic  corruption.  The  U.S.-B^tic  Foundation,  in  coordination  with  the  Latvi¬ 
an  Foreign  Ministry,  proposes  the  convening  of  a  four  day  seminar/  workshop  in 
Riga  for  representatives  of  Baltic  government,  business  and  trade  association  and 
media  representatives  (one  day  each  group).  U.S.  experts  in  controlling  and  combat¬ 
ing  corruption  would  present  U.S.  approaches  to  this  problem  through  lectures,  case 
studies,  question  and  answer  sessions  and  the  dissemination  of  literature. 

Agriculture  constitutes  a  key  sector  in  the  Baltic  economies  national  develop¬ 
ment.  The  Soviet  legacy  has  left  the  farming  sector  throughout  the  Baltics  both 
under-capitalized  and  technologically  immature,  relative  to  their  enormous  poten¬ 
tial.  Farms  in  the  three  republics  still  consistently  outproduced  those  in  the  Soviet 
Republics.  A  large  animal  husbandry  industry  was  established  by  the  Soviets  in  Es¬ 
tonia,  Latvia,  and  Lithuania  to  feed  Russia.  Twelve  percent  of  the  Soviet  meat 
supply  and  16  percent  of  the  Soviet  milk  supply  were  produced  in  the  Baltics.  All 
the  Baltic  States  have  important  trade  with  the  rest  of  the  CIS.  Generally,  agricul¬ 
tural  inputs  like  tractors,  fertilizers,  and  animal  feeds  are  imported,  and  animal 
products  exported.  Much  of  this  trade  is  expected  to  switch  to  a  barter  or  world 
market  basis  instead  of  the  artificial  internal  prices  that  have  existed  in  the  past. 
The  goals  of  the  U.S.-Baltic  Foundation’s  Agricultural  and  Rural  Development  initi¬ 
ative  (BARDI)  are;  (1)  to  develop  and  implement  critically  needed  projects  to  initiate 
and  sustain  reforms  and  innovations  in  Baltic  agriculture  and  rural  development  to 
assist  in  the  establishment  of  private  farms  and  cooperative  extension  programs,  (2) 
to  periodically  assess  the  effectiveness  of  such  programs,  and  to  refine  or  alter  them, 
and  initiate  additional  programs  as  necessary;  and,  (3)  to  coordinate  with  and  par¬ 
ticipate  in  programs  initiated  by  other  countries  in  the  Baltic  States.  Current 
BARDI  programs  in  planning  and  under  development  are:  technical  assessment 
projects,  experimental  farm,  rural  education  institute  and  Baltic  agricultural  intern¬ 
ship  program. 

For  the  first  time  in  50  years,  independent,  non-governmental  supported  newspa¬ 
pers  and  magazines  have  emerged  in  the  Baltic  States.  Publishers  and  memagers  of 
these  publications  wish  to  learn  management  techniques  in  the  print  media  field. 
Our  Journalist  Training  Internship  program,  in  conjunction  with  the  National 
Newspaper  Association  consists  of  a  one-week  workshop  in  Washington,  D.C.  de¬ 
signed  to  acquaint  them  with  the  basic  principles  of  a  free  press,  news  reporting  and 
journalistic  practices  followed  by  carefully  developed  follow-on  internships  with  co¬ 
operating  American  newspapers  where  they  will  actively  participate  in  the  newspa¬ 
per’s  operations.  The  goals  of  this  program  are;  (1)  to  develop  an  understanding  of 
an  independent  media;  (2)  to  acquaint  Baltic  media  experts  with  American  society; 
(3)  to  strengthen  their  understanding  of  the  process  by  which  a  free  press  operates; 
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^d,  to  establish  journalist  and  media  exchange  programs  between  the  Baltics  and 
the  U.o. 

III.  Quality  of  Life 

fundamental  requirements  for  identifying  public  health  problems  and 
ettective  solutions  is  the  collection  of  credible  and  accurate  statistics.  The  need  for 
ac^rate  Md  credible  health  statistics  in  the  Baltics  can  not  be  overstated. 

,  j  .  Statistics  Project.— In  this  program,  a  team  of  U.S.  experts  will  travel  to 
the  Baltics  and  make  a  preliminary  assessment  of  each  country’s  methods  of  collect¬ 
ing,  processing,  and  disseminating  public  health  statistics;  and  make  recommenda¬ 
tions  for  necessary  follow-up.  A  revised  study  will  be  published  to  enable  the  Baltic 
ministries  to  meet  world  health  standards. 

Health  Education  Curriculum  Prog;ram. — Seeks  to  raise  awareness  among  the 
children  and  adolescents  of  Estonia,  Latvia,  and  Lithuania  about  the  basic  health 
concerns  through  public  health  education.  'The  program  consists  of  four  basic  compo¬ 
nents;  (1)  distribution  and  compilation  of  a  basic  health  awareness  questionnaire  for 
Baltic  youth  (desired  by  the  University  of  Helsinki  and  the  World  Health  Organi¬ 
zation);  (2)  analysis  of  the  results  to  help  design  specific  curriculum;  (3)  translation 
and  adaptation  of  U.S.  health  education  materials;  and  (4)  training  of  teachers  to 
administer  the  new  health  education  curriculum. 

Public  Health  Conference. — The  Public  Health  Conference  will  provide  a  forum 
in  wluch  the  new  Baltic  public  health  pnilicy  makers  can  be  exposed  to  different  per¬ 
spectives  regarding  policy  issues,  approaches,  and  methods  in  planning,  organiza¬ 
tion,  Md  delivery  of  health  care  services.  A  ^oup  of  approximately  40  U.S.  and 
other  international  exjjerts  will  be  invited  to  give  presentations.  'The  5  day  program 
will  be  conducted  in  English. 

Brochure  Translation  Project. — Will  provide  the  citizens  of  the  Baltics  basic 
health  information  through  the  distribution  of  health  pamphlets  and  brochures. 
Medical  exjjerts  in  conjunction  with  USBF  staff  will  create  and  translate  five  health 
brochures,  adapting  them  from  existing  brochures  within  the  United  States.  They 
will  include  information  on  prenatal  care,  the  risks  associated  with  cigarette  smok¬ 
ing,  early  detection  of  cancer,  as  well  as  AIDS  information. 

Baltic  Environmental  Protection  Workshops/Seminars. — The  Foundation,  in  co¬ 
ordination  with  the  Estonian,  LatAdan,  and  Lithuanian  ministries  of  Environment, 
will  conduct  three  day  workshops  to  analyze  major  Baltic  environmental  problems 
and  priorities,  as  well  as  develop  strategies  to  assist  in  the  reform  of  Baltic  environ¬ 
mental  policy  formulation  processes  and  institutions. 

Concluding  Remarks 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Baltic  Republics  will  need  long  term,  well  coordinated  and  sus¬ 
tained  U.S.  assistance  programs  from  both  the  U.S.  public  and  private  sectors.  'The 
U.S  Food  Aid  (P.L.  480)  and  the  DoD  and  Project  Hope  emergency  medical  supplies 
provided  to  the  Baltics  have  averted  starvation  and  prevented  wanton  suffering  and 
harckhip  this  winter.  The  Baltic  people  are  grateful  and  thank  you.  However,  the 
reality  is  that  we  have  to  look  beyond  this  winter.  The  Baltic  people  have  the  “will” 
to  succeed,  what  they  lack  is  the  “means”  to  succeed.  The  people  are  eager  to  move 
ahead  and  programs  such  as  I  have  described  point  the  way  towards  democracy,  a 
transition  to  free  markets,  and  a  better  life.  Moreover,  the  technical  assistance  pro¬ 
-ams  developed  and  under  consideration  for  implementation  by  USAID  and  USIA 
in  the  Baltics  appear  to  be  properly  focused  emd  aimed  at  democracy  and  institution 
building.  We  believe  that  the  U.S.  public  and  private  sector  must  form  a  partner¬ 
ship  for  addressing  the  needs  of  the  Baltics.  'The  role  that  the  U.S.  public/private 
sector  partnership  can  play  in  promoting  the  transition  to  democracy  and  a  free- 
market  system  is  absolutely  vital  to  success.  To  this  end,  it  seems  to  me,  the  U.S. 
government  must  find  ways  to  creatively  strengthen  the  public/private  sector  part¬ 
nership  in  both  defining  and  delivering  the  U.S.  response  to  the  building  of  market 
based  economies  in  the  Baltics  and  the  former  Soviet  Republics.  It  follows  that 
based  on  the  economy  of  scale  and  the  strategic  geographic  location  of  the  Baltic 
Republics,  what  succeeds  there  in  free-market  reform  will  probably  succeed  in  other 
CIS  republics.  Success  in  the  Baltic  States  will  have  a  multiplier  effect  elsewhere. 

Congress  is  providing  resources  for  the  establishment  of  Small  Business  Develop¬ 
ment  Resource  Centers  in  Hungary,  Poland,  and  Czechoslovakia  by  the  Small  Busi¬ 
ness  Administration.  We  would  lie  to  see  this  program  extendi  to  the  Baltics. 
Further,  we  believe  that  the  American  Enterprise  Funds  should  be  extended  to  the 
Baltic  Republics.  The  creation  of  a  Baltic-American  Enterprise  Fund  will  provide  for 
a  major  infusion  of  American  investment.  The  American  business  community  will 
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come  and  prosper  in  the  Baltics  if  the  risks  of  investment  are  minimized — they  are 
poised  and  ready! 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  salute  you  and  your  fellow  Senators  for  taking 
up  this  issue  today  and  for  allowing  me  to  make  my  comments.  The  road  ahead  may 
be  complex  and  difficult  in  the  Baltic  Republics,  but  we  know  that  the  U.S.  public/ 
private  partnership  with  your  support  can  ensure  success  in  working  for  Democra¬ 
cy,  Free  Markets  and  a  Brighter  Future  for  the  people  of  Estonia,  Latvia,  and  Lith¬ 
uania.  Thank  you. 

Senator  Biden.  Thank  you  very  much.  Mr.  Neuheisel. 

STATEMENT  OF  RICHARD  G.  NEUHEISEL,  PRESIDENT,  SISTER 
CITIES  INTERNATIONAL,  ALEXANDRIA,  VA 

Mr.  Nueheisel.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  represent  Sister 
Cities  International,  and  I  am  a  former  city  councilman  from 
Tempe,  AZ,  kind  of  the  grassroots  of  America  where  we  have  five 
sister  cities  that  are  all  doing  well.  We  were  the  first  city  to  have  a 
relationship  in  Eastern  Europe.  Back  in  1971  we  formed  a  relation¬ 
ship  with  Scopia,  Yugoslavia. 

I  have  served  as  president  of  Sister  Cities  International  since 
1981.  This  program  goes  back  to  President  Eisenhower’s  days  in 
office  when  in  1956  he  formed  a  people  to  people  relationship.  The 
idea  was  to  make  friends  for  America,  to  build  international 
bridges  of  understanding.  It  works  through  municipal  partnerships, 
and  I  am  pleased  to  tell  you  today  that  we  have  915  U.S.  cities  that 
have  affiliations  around  the  world  in  more  than  100  nations,  and 
there  are  about  1,500  foreign  cities. 

Now  last  night  when  I  put  this  to  the  reading  test  I  found  out 
that  if  I  read  this  statement  it  was  going  to  take  about  13  minutes. 
I  remembered  some  instruction  from  Liz  Gardner  saying  that  we 
only  had  about  5  minutes,  so  I  am  going  to  have  to  jump  a  little 
bit.  But  for  the  record  I  would  like  to  request  that  the  entire  state¬ 
ment  be  accepted. 

Senator  Biden.  It  will  be  placed  in  the  record  as  if  read. 

Mr.  Nueheisel.  In  1982  I  went  to  Moscow  for  the  first  time,  and 
at  that  time  we  had  five  affiliations  between  our  two  countries.  At 
that  meeting  in  Moscow  we  formed  the  sixth  relationship.  It  was  a 
twinning  between  Detroit  and  Minsk.  And  then  for  the  next  4 
years  nothing  happened.  I  went  back  to  Moscow  in  April  1986.  It 
was  a  historic  time.  Speaking  of  bombings,  while  I  was  flying  over 
the  Atlantic  on  the  way  to  Moscow  we  were  bombing  Libya  at  that 
very  moment.  Then  while  I  was  there  we  had  the  Chernobyl  nucle¬ 
ar  disaster.  But  the  good  news  was  that  all  of  a  sudden  that  nation 
wanted  to  have  more  relationships  developed,  and  we  announced 
nine. 

Well,  the  growth  has  been  spectacular  ever  since.  I  am  pleased  to 
tell  you  that  today  we  have  almost  100  sister  city  affiliations  with 
the  Independent  States  and  we  have  another  50  that  are  pending. 
Now  I  told  you  we  have  915  around  the  country,  cities  involved,  but 
the  greatest  interest  today  is  in  the  Independent  States  and  in 
Eastern  Europe,  and  it  is  hard  to  keep  up,  frankly. 

I  have  listed  in  the  statement  a  couple  of  examples.  The’-best 
overall  example  maybe  is  Cincinnati  and  Kharkiv.  It  used  to  be 
called  Kharkov  but  the  names  are  changing  over  there.  They  have 
all  kinds  of  student  exchanges,  municipal  exchanges,  and  I  make  a 
listing  in  the  statement  of  some  of  the  examples:  how  they  worked 
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together  to  build  or  to  complete  the  synagogue  which  had  been  de¬ 
stroyed;  and  they  have  sister  city  stores,  and  they  have  a  for-profit 
enterprise  that  is  working  to  promote  business  between  the  two 
communities.  They  even  have  a  lady  from  Cincinnati  who  is  doing 
^  video  project  focusing  on  women  at  the  front.  It  is  a  documentary 
about  women  who  were  in  Kharkiv  during  this  great  patriotic  war. 
We  call  it  World  War  II.  I  think  when  I  was  there  they  told  me 
that  one  out  of  six  people  were  killed  during  that  great  war. 

Then  I  also  point  out  in  here  that  there  are  examples  of  humani¬ 
tarian  assistance.  My  own  home  town,  LaCrosse,  WI,  where  I  was 
born,  a  little  city  of  50,000  people,  they  have,  right  this  day  I 
learned  from  Chuck  Hanson  who  heads  up  the  program  out  there, 
they  have  on  pallets  165  tons  of  food  and  supplies  and  medical 
equipment  that  they  are  going  to  load  on  planes.  Ambassador  Ar- 
mitage  is  helping  them  get  the  plane  there  on  Wednesday.  In  fact 
they  are  going  to  need  two  planes.  And  20  people  from  across  Wis¬ 
consin  are  taking  all  this  humanitarian  assistance  to  a  little  town, 
Dubna,  in  Russia,  a  city  also  like  LaCrosse  of  about  50,000.  And  the 
entire  community  where  I  grew  up  around  there,  within  50  miles, 
all  the  grocery  stores  were  places  where  they  dropped  off  the  sup¬ 
plies. 

It  is  just  a  great  story,  and  it  is  the  volunteer  spirit  that  we  like 
to  think  is  special  in  America  and  certainly  special  to  sister  cities. 

There  are  other  examples.  Lisa  Jameison,  I  just  gave  her  a  card 
to  go  and  visit  Shelly  Zieger  who  is  just  new  on  our  board.  He  is 
leaving  for  Moscow  on  Friday.  He  is  opening  up  a  second  new  res¬ 
taurant  in  Moscow,  Trenmas  Bistro.  Not  only  are  they  opening  up 
a  restaurant  within  3  minutes  of  the  Kremlin,  you  can  see  the 
Kremlin  there,  he  is  getting  the  list  from  Mayor  Popov  of  1,000 
people  in  need  in  the  Moscow  region,  and  Trenton  is  twinned  with 
the  Lenin  district  of  Moscow,  and  those  1,000  names  will  be  given 
to  Mercer  County  people  who  care.  Shelly  will  be  responsible  for 
collecting  all  the  bundles  and  sending  them  back  to  Moscow. 

Senator  Biden.  This  fellow  is  opening  up  a  restaurant  himself  at 
the  same  time  he  is  doing  all  this? 

Mr.  Nueheisel.  His  second  one.  His  first  one  is  very  successful.  If 
you  go  to  Moscow  you  will  certainly  want  to  go  to  Trenmas.  It  seats 
120  people,  takes  rubles  as  well  as  hard  currency,  and  now  the 
second  one  will  be  Trenmas  Bistro.  So  the  free  enterprise  is  work¬ 
ing  over  there.  It  is  a  cooperative  effort  with  the  Lenin  district  of 
Moscow,  and  it  is  a  great  example. 

The  other  day.  Super  Bowl  Saturday,  the  day  before  the  Super 
Bowl,  I  was  in  San  Diego  at  Sea  World  and  I  am  sitting  there  in  an 
auditorium  and  there  are  space  bridges  in  effect.  I  am  looking  at 
one  screen  and  I  am  seeing  the  group  assembled  in  San  Diego,  400 
people.  In  the  other  screen  I  am  seeing  at  9  o’clock  in  the  morning, 
2  o’clock  Vladivostok  time,  San  Diego- Vladivostok,  new  sister  cities, 
space  bridge,  talking  to  each  other.  I  am  saying  hello,  and  a  little 
boy  jumps  up  from  Vladivostok  and  he  gives  his  name,  Vladimir 
something,  and  he  says  hello,  Shamu.  He  is  saying  hello  to  the 
whale  in  Sea  World.  They  know  about  America. 

Senator  Biden.  What  did  the  whale  say? 

Mr.  Nueheisel.  I  forget.  It  was  kind  of  early  in  the  morning.  But 
those  are  the  kind  of  human  interest  stories.  And  I  could  go  on  and 
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on.  We  are  doing  some  good  work,  and  we  would  just  like  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  to  know. 

Senator  Biden.  You  are  doing  good  work. 

Mr.  Nueheisel.  We  want  the  Government  to  know  that  you  get  a 
lot  of  bang  for  the  buck  with  sister  cities.  We  go  out  and  work  hard 
as  volunteers,  and  I  think  the  equation  comes  down  to  at  least  10 
to  1  for  the  assistance  we  get  from  USIA  and  USAID,  those  grants 
we  multiply  with  our  own  efforts  in  the  local  communities  on  at 
least  a  10  to  1  basis. 

And  we  have  a  new  program  that  my  own  city  is  also  involved 
in.  We  are  trying  to  teach  local  government  to  the  people  in  Poland 
and  Hungary.  So  some  young  guys,  young  leaders  from  Poland, 
from  Bydgoszcz,  come  to  Tempe,  and  they  are  learning  how  we  do 
things  in  America.  We  send  our  city  manager  and  other  depart¬ 
ment  heads  and  people  to  teach  them  in  Bydgoszcz. 

Senator  Biden.  Is  it  not  ironic  at  the  very  time  the  American 
people  are  convinced  that  the  Government  does  not  work  here,  all 
the  rest  of  the  world  is  saying  send  us  your  ways  and  teach  us  how 
your  local  governments  work  and  your  Congress  works.  I  think  the 
people  of  this  country  would  be  dumbfounded  to  find  that,  I  refer 
to  him  as  the  young  James  Madison  of  Russia  who  heads  up  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  120  people  writing  the  Russian  constitution,  sits  in  my 
office  for  hours  asking  me  whether  I  will  come  and  speak  and  ex¬ 
plain  to  them  how  the  Bill  of  Rights  functions  here  and  why  it 
worked,  and  so  on  and  so  forth.  It  is  just  ironic. 

And  by  the  way,  you  are  doing  a  heck  of  a  job.  As  you  probably 
know.  Senators  Lugar,  Nunn,  Kassebaum,  and  myself  have  tried  to 
convince  the  administration  to  provide  your  sister  cities  with  trans¬ 
portation  for  that  140  tons  of  food,  not  only  from  LaCrosse  but 
from  all  over  the  country. 

Mr.  Nueheisel.  Johnson  City,  TN,  is  another  example,  and  the 
list  goes  on  and  on.  The  interesting  point  that  you  make  is  that 
these  people  from  these  other  countries  are  coming  here  to  learn 
about  local  government.  Senator,  not  national  government. 

Senator  Biden.  Well,  they  are  coming  to  learn  about  both.  Do  not 
be  a  wise  guy.  I  have  got  enough  of  those.  [Laughter.] 

Think  back  to  the  days  when  you  were  a  councilman. 

Mr.  Nueheisel.  I  remember.  Those  were  the  good  old  days. 

Senator  Biden.  I  remember  those  days,  too,  when  they  said  coun¬ 
cilman,  what  does  a  councilman  do.  Right?  Remember  those  days? 
Anyway,  go  ahead. 

Mr.  Nueheisel.  All  right.  Anyway,  1  think  we  have  a  great 
window  of  opportunity  and  we  want  to  do  more.  I  think  we  are  off 
and  running,  and  I  guess  we  just  want  to  run  a  little  faster.  We 
have  a  proposal  that  we  think  is  pretty  exciting.  We  work  closely 
with  the  former  Soviet  Union  Sister  City  Association,  and  they  are 
having  a  great  deal  of  success  in  keeping  the  cities  from  different 
republics  banded  together,  quite  frankly,  and  that  is  impressive. 

But,  you  know,  we  want  and  are  asking  for  an  allocation  of  what 
seems  like  maybe  a  lot  of  money,  $2.5  million,  but  I  think  that  the 
way  we  spend  it,  it  is  deserved,  that  it  be  set  aside  for  the  next  5 
years  from  new  appropriated  funds  for  the  CIS  to  be  used  to  assist 
U.S.  cities  to  plan,  desi^,  and  carry  out  technical  assistance  activi¬ 
ties  with  their  sister  cities  in  the  Commonwealth  of  Independent 
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States  through  the  Sister  Cities  International.  And  I  would  like  to 
emphasize  that  this  should  be  delivered  from,  or  derived  from  new 
funds  appropriated,  not  reprogrammed  USIA  and  USAID  funds. 
And  we  would  like  to  encourage  your  support.  We  know  you  can 
help  us. 

And  finally  I  would  like  to  say  it  is  a  great  privilege  for  me  to  be 
here.  I  have  got  some  friends  here  and  I  would  like  to  indicate  that 
Wylie  Williams,  the  Vice  President  of  Sister  Cities  International 
from  here  in  Washington  is  with  us  today.  Our  Executive  Vice 
President,  Tom  Gittins,  is  here,  and  Peter  Loan,  who  does  a  great 
job  on  our  technical  assistance  program.  We  have  got  a  great  team. 
Senator,  and  we  thank  you  for  your  help. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Neuheisel  follows:] 

Prepared  Statement  of  Richard  G.  Neuheisel 

Mr.  Chairman,  Members  of  the  Subcommittee;  I  am  pleased  to  appear  before  you 
today  to  represent  Sister  Cities  International,  a  volunteer  membership  organization 
of  U.S.  cities  and  local  citizen  committees  dedicated  to  providing  an  opportunity  for 
people  to  give  expression  to  their  common  desire  for  friendship,  goodwill  and  coop¬ 
eration,  for  a  better  world  for  all,  through  sister  city  relationships.  I  am  an  attorney 
and  a  former  city  council  member  of  my  city,  Tempe,  Arizona,  and  I  come  before 
you  in  my  volunteer  capacity  as  president  of  Sister  Cities  International. 

The  goals  of  Sister  Cities  International  are: 

•  to  develop  partnerships  between  U.S.  towns,  cities,  counties,  and  states  with 
similar  jurisdictions  in  other  nations; 

•  to  create  opportunities  for  ^1  people  to  experience  and  explore  other  cul¬ 
tures  through  long-term  partnerships; 

•  to  stimulate  creative  cooperation  between  the  partnerships; 

•  to  open  dialogue  and  to  address  concerns  about  issues  ranging  from  the 
technical  to  the  human,  from  the  environmental  to  the  cultural  and  beyond; 

•  to  create  environments  through  which  partnerships  can  learn  together, 
work  together,  create  together,  and  live  together  so  the  people  of  the  world  can 
reach  out  to  grasp  new  challenges  and  to  solve  some  of  societies’  problems  to¬ 
gether;  and 

•  to  collaborate  with  other  organizations,  both  in  the  United  States  and  in 
other  countries,  that  have  similar  visions  and  goals. 

Today  there  are  915  U.S.  cities,  in  all  50  states,  affiliated  with  1,464  “sister  cities” 
in  100  countries  throughout  the  world.  Through  these  affiliations,  cities  and  their 
citizens  engage  a  vast  assortment  of  exchange  and  project  activity;  for  example 
visual  and  performing  arts,  education  and  language  training,  youth  and  community 
service  projects,  international  trade  and  business  development,  professional  and 
technical  cooperation,  as  well  as  municipal  training  and  assistance  programs. 

Nowhere  has  the  growth  and  development  of  sister  city  relationships  with  U.S. 
cities  been  more  rapid  and  more  dramatic  than  in  the  former  Soviet  Union,  now 
called  the  Commonwealth  of  Independent  States  (CIS).  Five  years  ago  there  were 
only  six  (6)  sister  city  relationships  between  cities  in  that  area  and  U.S.  cities.  Today 
there  are  ninety  six  (96);  and  another  fifty  (50)  are  in  the  process  of  development. 

Let  me  just  refer  to  two  of  those  examples  to  give  you  a  quick  glimpse  at  the 
scope  and  depth  of  the  outreach  of  these  relationships  and  of  the  commitment  in¬ 
volved  in  terms  of  time,  talent,  financial  resources,  and  volunteer  resources  in  the 
U.S.  cities.  It  is  a  commitment  that  is  based  on  the  underl)dng  philosophy  of  the 
Sister  Cities  program,  which  is,  the  sister  city  relationship  is  built  on  the  basis  of 
trust,  mutual  respect,  mutual  cooperation  and  sustainability  over  the  long  term.  I 
will  use  one  overall  exchange  program  example  and  one  humanitarian  assistance 
example. 

OVERALL  EXCHANGE  PROGRAM  EXAMPLE 

The  cities  of  Cincinnati  and  Kharkiv,  Ukraine,  became  sister  cities  on  September 
11,  1989.  At  the  time  of  the  signing  ceremony,  over  70  civic  groups,  fine  arts  institu¬ 
tions,  businesses,  churches,  universities,  museums,  and  sports  clubs  in  Cincinnati  ex¬ 
pressed  an  interest  in  working  with  like  institutions  in  Kharkiv. 
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The  first  year  of  exchange  included  official  delegations,  high  school  and  university 
students,  architects,  lawyers,  and  journalists.  Please  know  that  when  I  refer  to  the 
term  “exchange,”  it  means  a  two-way  visitation. 

Today,  virtually  all  of  those  70  organizations  have  established  and  implemented 
exchange  programs  with  Kharkiv.  The  volunteer  committee  responsible  for  this  re¬ 
lationship  has  35  officers  and  a  membership  of  over  1,400  people. 

Exchanges  encompass  virtually  every  aspect  of  community  life  and  are  often 
unique.  For  example: 

•  The  Jewish  community  in  Kharkiv  has  been  working  closely  with  the 
Jewish  community  in  Cincinnati  to  restore  a  synagogue  which  until  1990  was  a 
sports  complex  when  it  was  returned  by  the  Kharkiv  City  Council  to  the  Khar¬ 
kiv  Jewish  community.  The  Cincinnati  Sister  City  Project  has  provided  architec¬ 
tural,  technical  and  construction  consultants  for  this  restoration. 

•  Both  cities  have  established  “sister  city  stores”  where  souvenirs  and  crafts 
from  each  other’s  city  are  sold,  with  proceeds  used  to  support  exchange  activi¬ 
ties.  In  addition,  the  Cincinnati-Kharkiv  Sister  City  Project  has  set  up  a  for- 
profit  enterprise,  Kexim,  Inc.,  to  promote  mutually  advantageous  business  ac¬ 
tivities  between  Kharkiv  and  Cincinnati. 

•  Through  the  Substance  Abuse  Exchange  Committee,  citizens  in  both  cities 
with  substance  abuse  problems  have  been  able  to  share  common  experiences 
and  compare  methodologies  for  treatment. 

•  As  part  of  the  cultural  initiative  between  the  two  cities,  a  woman  in  Cincin¬ 
nati  is  doing  a  video  project  focusing  on  “Women  at  the  Front,”  a  documentary 
about  women  who  were  in  Kharkiv  during  the  Great  Patriotic  War.  The  experi¬ 
ence  of  women  in  battle  and  on  their  own  soil  is  unknown  to  U.S.  citizens  today. 

These  are  just  some  of  the  many  exchanges  going  on  between  the  people  of  these 
two  cities. 


HUMANITARIAN  ASSISTANCE  EXAMPLE 

LaCrosse,  Wisconsin,  a  city  of  about  50,000,  has  a  two  year  old  sister  city  relation¬ 
ship  with  Dubna,  Russia.  For  the  last  three  weeks,  LaCrosse  has  conducted  a  hu¬ 
manitarian  assistance  campaign  for  Dubna  that  has  harnessed  the  support  and 
goodwill  of  all  the  community.  Groups  and  individuals  that  previously  never  partici¬ 
pated  in  the  sister  city  project  joined  in. 

Every  grocery  store  within  50  miles  participated  as  a  collection  site.  Over  100 
churches  and  33  schools  participated  in  the  effort.  The  committee  received  major 
corporate  support  both  in  cash  donations  as  well  as  medical  supplies  donated 
through  hospitals  and  medical  distributors.  Local  newspapers  and  radio  stations  of¬ 
fered  free  coverage  in  order  to  notify  citizens  in  LaCrosse  as  to  how  they  could  par¬ 
ticipate.  A  phone  bank,  paid  for  in  part  by  the  local  phone  company,  was  estab¬ 
lished. 

In  three  weeks,  the  LaCrosse  sister  city  committee  managed  to  raise  over  150  tons 
of  food,  clothing,  medicine,  and  medical  supplies. 

The  city  of  Dubna  responded  with  equal  enthusiasm.  The  mayor  of  Dubna,  Valeri 
Prokh,  wrote  the  following  to  La  Crosse: 

“We  have  launched  that  an  extensive  campaign  has  been  launched  in  La¬ 
Crosse  and  the  Coulee  Region  to  help  your  sister  city  Dubna  Russia.  We  want 
you  to  know  that  we  are  very  touched  by  your  thoughtfulness  and  generosity.  It 
is  uplifting  to  know  that  our  friends  show  their  solidarity  with  us  in  these 
trying  times  of  our  history. 

Your  humanitarian  help  is  all  the  more  important  at  this  time  because  our 
country  is  approaching  probably  the  most  critical  months  of  its  new  history. 
The  political  and  economic  situation  is  grave.  The  dissatisfaction  of  hunger  and 
desperate  people  is  being  exploited  by  the  enemies  of  democracy.  The  Dubna 
people  are  resolute  in  their  support  of  democracy  and  in  their  efforts  to  support 
Yeltsin  and  his  team.  Your  help  will  be  highly  valued. 

We  are  setting  up  a  committee  that  will  meet  the  goods  at  the  airport,  see 
that  it  safely  arrives  in  Dubna  and  is  distributed  to  those  most  in  need.’’ 

In  fact,  the  committee  in  Dubna  has  brought  together  a  broad  cross-section  of  the 
city,  including  representatives  from  the  Russian  Orthodox  Church,  the  Provisional 
Rotary  Club,  the  veteran’s  organization,  the  joint  Institute  for  Nuclear  Research, 
three  deputy  mayors,  and  three  local  hospitals  thereby  guaranteeing  proper  distri¬ 
bution. 

A  team  from  LaCrosse  will  accompany  the  goods  which  are  going  to  be  delivered 
by  airlift  through  the  Russian  Winter  Campaign  which  is  utilizing  C-5  transport 
from  the  U.S.  government. 
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In  an  effort  to  respond  to  the  tremendous  needs  of  cities  and  their  citizens  in  the 
CIS,  Sister  Cities  International,  together  with  its  counterpart  Sister  Cities  organiza¬ 
tion  in  Moscow,  has  developed  what  is  known  as  the  Municipal  Education  and 
Training  Fund — US/CIS  (METFUND).  The  needs  addressed  by  the  general  purpose 
of  the  METFUND  are  to  foster  improved  contact/ understanding  at  the  local  level; 
to  provide  structure  for  sharing  of  techniques,  procedures,  systems  of  city  manage¬ 
ment,  technical  assistance,  and  skills  building;  to  assist  newly  independent  states  in 
coping  with  the  phenomena  of  empowered  local  governments  and  nascent  market 
economy  principles  and  policies;  to  assist  in  the  process  of  “democratizing”  local 
government  and  the  building  of  a  broad  base  of  “action  oriented”  community  insti¬ 
tutions.  METFUND  is  consistent  with  the  technical  assistance  objectives  outlined  in 
the  U.S.  government  initiatives  for  the  CIS,  released  by  the  U.S.  Department  of 
State  on  January  23,  1992. 

The  message  I  bring  to  this  Subcommittee,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  that: 

•  the  Sister  City  program  has  a  unique  and  proven  capacity  to  facilitate  coop¬ 
eration  between  cities  and  citizens  of  the  United  States  and  the  CIS; 

•  the  system  is  in  place  through  the  Sister  Cities  network  that  can  respond  to 

•  there  is  a  long-term  commitment  between  those  cities  for  mutual  coopera¬ 
tion; 

•  there  is  an  eagerness  and  a  capability  to  work  together  in  areas  such  as 
municipal  training,  educational  exchange,  business  and  professional  exchange; 
and 

•  the  system  has  proven  time  and  time  again  that  vast  resources  at  the  local 
level  can  be  tapped  for  sister  city  projects,  and  where  U.S.  government  dollars 
are  involved  the  return  on  the  investment  in  local  fund-raising  and  resource  al¬ 
location  can  be  ten  to  one  or  greater  for  every  U.S.  government  dollar. 


Currently,  Sister  Cities  International  has  cooperative  program  agreements  with 
both  USAID  and  USIA.  Together  with  funding  assistance  from  USAID,  U.S.  cities 
are  providing  technical  assistance  to  their  sister  cities  in  developing  nations  in 
areas  of  social  service,  health,  small  business  development,  municipal  development, 
environment,  and  vocational  training.  Together  with  USIA,  as  part  of  the  SEED 
One  legislation,  U.S.  cities  are  actively  and  effectively  involved  in  local  government 
education  and  training  in  Poland  and  Hungary.  My  own  city,  Tempe,  Arizoim,  for 
example,  is  linked  with  a  training  center  in  Bydgosczc,  Poland.  I  want  to  emphasize 
that  our  long-term  relationship  with  both  USIA  and  USAID  has  been  constructive, 
cooperative  and  mutually  beneficial  in  promoting  private  sector  and  U.S.  govern¬ 


ment  objectives.  .  x  .  i  •  i_i.  u  ui 

In  all  these  programs,  small  grants  that  Sister  Cities  International  might  be  able 
to  make  available  to  U.S.  cities  for  their  technical  and  municipal  projects  with  their 
sister  cities,  with  U.S.  government  funding  support,  are  leveraged  at  the  local  level 
by  fund-raising  and  resource  development  that  will  multiply  those  U.S.  government 
dollars  considerably.  And,  this  all  takes  place  in  the  context  of  on-going,  sustained 
relationships  carried  out  with  cultural  sensitivity  and  with  the  utmost  concern  tor 

How  can  government  support  assist  Sister  Cities  International  in  its  efforts  ™ 

CIS?  What  can  government  support  do?  Well,  in  the  case  of  US/CIb  bister  CitieS 
potential,  quite  frankly,  a  great  deal  with  very  little!  ^  ■  i 

In  the  area  of  local  democracy  development,  local  government  reform,  municipal 
education  and  training,  free  market  encouragement,  and  educational  exchange  we 
are  seeking  support  for  METFUND,  in  order  that  we  may  help  U.S.  cities  respond 
to  stated  priority  needs  of  cities  in  the  CIS  for  assistance  in  these  are^  over  the 
long  term.  U.S.  cities  are  poised,  ready  and  capable.  A  small  amount  of  U.S.  gwern- 
ment  dollars  can  be  greatly  leveraged  by  private  sector  resources.  It  is  an  opportuni¬ 
ty  we  simply  cannot  afford  to  miss.  We  are  asking  that  an  allocation  of  $2.5  million 
be  set  aside  over  the  next  five  years  from  new  appropriated  funds  for  the  Clb  to  be 
used  to  assist  U.S.  cities  to  plan,  design  and  carry  out  technical  assistance  activities 
with  their  sister  cities  in  the  CIS,  through  Sister  Cities  International.  I  would  like  to 
emphasize  that  this  should  be  derived  from  new  funds  appropriated— not  repro¬ 
grammed  USIA  or  USAID  funds  which  could  take  away  from  other  very  important 

^^TWs'^11  have  a  far  reaching  impact  and  produce  a  tremendous  return  on  the 
U.S.  government  investment.  This  will  be  done  in  the  context  of  long-term  relation- 
ships  with  long-term  commitments  that  have  already  built  trust  relationships  and  a 
capacity  to  cooperate  together.  This  will  be  done  with  the  best  professional  talent 
available  through  U.S.  cities  at  a  relevant  and  realistic  level.  Mr.  Chairman,  on 
behalf  of  the  U.S.  sister  cities  and  the  thousands  of  folks  at  the  local  level  who  want 
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to  respond  to  the  needs  of  their  partners  in  cities  in  the  CIS,  I  ask  for  the  support  of 
this  Subcommittee  for  METFUND. 

Senator  Biden.  I  thank  you  for  coming.  I  have  some  questions  for 
you  when  we  get  finished.  I  would  like  to  expand  on  some  of  the 
things  you  mentioned.  Mr.  Johnson.  Thank  you  for  your  patience. 

STATEMENT  OF  STEPHEN  M.  JOHNSON,  PRESIDENT, 
AMERICARES,  NEW  CANAAN,  CT 

Mr.  Johnson.  Sir,  thank  you.  I  want  to  express  my  appreciation 
to  the  committee  for  offering  to  let  me  go  first.  I  take  solace  in  the 
fact  that  the  weather  in  New  York  is  going  to  only  get  better  as 
the  day  gets  longer. 

Senator  Biden.  That  is  good.  I  am  glad  there  is  some  good  news 
today. 

Mr.  Johnson.  As  I  sit  here  on  this  panel  and  listen  to  some  of 
the  terrific  programs  that  are  going  on  I  reflect  that  if  I  were  a 
Russian  citizen  plucked  out  of  Siberia  and  put  here  in  Washington 
I  would  be  I  think  enormously  encouraged  by  the  level  of  involve¬ 
ment  of  the  average  citizen  in  this  country  and  the  enormous  level 
of  concern  that  they  are  expressing  in  wanting  to  help,  and  I  think 
no  better  example  than  Sister  Cities.  In  my  prepared  remarks, 
which  I  would  like  incorporated  into  the  record. 

Senator  Biden.  They  will  be. 

Mr.  Johnson.  I  specifically  mention  them  as  a  wonderful  exam¬ 
ple  of  grassroots  help  for  the  Soviet  Union,  the  former  Soviet 
Union.  And  I  guess,  I  think  as  a  fan  of  Winston  Churchill  I  reflect 
on  his  comment  to  F.D.R.  at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  if  I  can 
somewhat  paraphrase  it,  give  us  the  tools  and  we  will  do  the  job. 

Senator  Biden.  Every  time  I  think  of  this  discussion  I  think  of 
Winston  Churchill’s  comment  allegedly  made  right  after  he  became 
Prime  Minister.  He  was  sitting  there  on  the  front  bench  and  a 
back  bencher  in  his  party  stood  up  and  on  some  issue  just  excoriat¬ 
ed  him.  And  he  looked  across  that  great  divide  and  he  said  Clem¬ 
ent,  I  do  not  know  why  Somes  says  that  of  me.  I  never  did  a  favor 
for  him.  I  worry  about  that  too.  But  go  ahead. 

Mr.  Johnson.  Well,  the  comment  when  someone  said  Mr. 
Churchill,  must  you  sleep  while  I  am  talking,  and  he  said  no,  it  is 
strictly  voluntary.  [Laughter.] 

Let  me  just  very  briefly  give  the  committee  an  example  of  what 
private  initiative  can  do,  and  I  will  selfishly  mention  the  case  of 
AmeriCares.  We  started  delivering  aid  to  the  former  Soviet  Union 
3  days  after  the  Armenian  earthquake.  We  were  the  first  civilian 
organization  from  this  country  to  go  in  there.  And  in  the  ensuing 
time  we  have  done  25  airlifts,  and  indeed  just  as  we  speak  now  we 
are  doing  our  twenty-fifth,  which  will  be  taking  off  from  Hartford 
and  landing  in  Kaliningrad  in  the  space  of  about  10  y2  hours,  the 
first  plane  to  come  into  Kaliningrad  since  the  war. 

All  told,  the  level  of  aid  that  AmeriCares  has  been  able  to  gener¬ 
ate  from  pharmaceutical  companies  in  this  country  primarily,  and 
there  are  over  500  of  them  who  donate  on  a  regular  basis  to  bur 
organization,  the  total  aid  has  been  2.5  million  pounds  of  medicines 
and  medical  supplies,  valued  at  approximately  $43  million  retail. 
And  we  have  made  a  commitment  this  year,  as  we  did  last  year,  to 
deliver  1  million  pounds  during  this  winter. 
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Senator  Biden.  Medical  supplies? 

Mr.  Johnson.  Medical  supplies.  Medicines  primarily,  medical 
supplies.  And  we  have  done  it  virtually  on  our  own.  We  last  year 
had  a  budget  of  $111  million,  of  which  $210,000  came  from  a 
USAID  ocean  freight  reimbursement  grant,  but  the  rest  of  our 
funding  is  private. 

Senator  Biden.  How  do  you  raise  it? 

Mr.  Johnson.  We  raise  it  from  individuals,  we  raise  it  from  cor¬ 
porations,  we  raise  it  from  foundations.  We  can  frequently  leverage 
the  likes  of  Federal  Express,  UPS,  Burlington  Air  Freight,  and 
others  to  give  us  breaks  on  transportation.  And  quite  honestly  the 
American  public  has  been  very  generous,  particularly  last  winter 
when  things  were  opening  up  and  things  seemed  to  be  particularly 
desperate. 

I  would  suggest  only  one  concrete  example  of  where,  although  we 
do  not  take  Government  funding  as  a  general  rule,  where  a  small 
amount  of  Government  funding  could  be  enormously  effective,  and 
that  would  be  for  gas  money.  The  Russian  federations  humanitari¬ 
an  aid  and  technical  assistance  committee  which  was  newly  estab¬ 
lished,  it  is  only  about  90  days  old,  managed  by  a  very  effective  for¬ 
ward-looking  Siberian  by  the  name  of  Alexander  Zhitnikov,  Zhitni- 
kov  and  the  commission  are  prepared  to  put  Antonov  124’s,  which 
are  the  equivalent  of  our  C-5A’s,  perhaps  even  larger,  over  in  this 
country,  and  that  means  that  they  can  gas  them  up  in  the  Soviet 
Union,  in  the  former  Soviet  Union,  and  send  them  over  here. 

What  we  need,  though,  is  gas  money  to  get  them  back,  hard  cur¬ 
rency  gas  money  to  get  them  back.  So  for  the  approximate  amount 
of  $60,000  we  can  turn  around  an  Antonov  124  with  200,000  pounds 
of  medicines  valued,  ballpark,  at  about  $25  a  pound,  and  get  them 
back  over  there.  So  it  is  an  enormous  bang  for  the  buck. 

For  $60,000  we  can  make  an  enormous  impact,  and  we  are  going 
not  just  to  Moscow,  not  just  to  St.  Petersburg.  We  have  gone  to 
over  20  cities  and  we  have  developed  a  distribution  process  in  the 
experience  that  we  have  had  with  these  25  airlifts  where  we  will 
follow  the  medicines  to  the  end-user.  We  will  do  a  distribution  grid. 
We  know  where  every  box  goes,  and  we  actually  go  to  the  final  des¬ 
tination  and  watch  it  delivered. 

Senator  Biden.  If  you  had  all  of  the  gas  money  you  needed,  how 
many  of  these  aircraft  could  vou  turn  around,  to  use  your  phrase, 
fill  and  turn  around  in  a  year’^s  time? 

Mr.  Johnson.  We  could  easily  do  five  Antonov  124  s,  which 
would  be  in  themselves  1  million  pounds,  and  with  further  coopera¬ 
tion  from  the  pharmaceutical  industry  we  could  do  more. 

Senator  Biden.  Thank  you.  That  is  helpful  to  know. 

Mr.  Johnson.  That  is  really  all  I  have  to  say,  and  I  want  to 
thank  the  committee  for  the  opportunity  to  come  by  and  talk. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Johnson  follows:] 

Prepared  Statement  of  Stephen  M.  Johnson 

t 

Today,  March  19,  1992,  marks  the  departure  of  AmeriCares  25th  airlift  to  the 
former  Soviet  Union  with  a  cargo  of  medicine  and  medical  supplies  destined  for  dis¬ 
tribution  to  hospitals,  clinics,  dispensaries,  orphanages,  and  old  peoples  homes. 

The  chronicle  of  AmeriCares  work  in  the  former  USSR  is  the  story  of  how  the 
private  sector  can  make  a  significant  impact  on  the  problems  of  medicirie  shortages 
in  those  republics  presently  making  up  the  Commonwealth  of  Independent  States. 
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Before  discussing  AmeriCares  efforts  in  the  Russian  Federation  and  other  repub¬ 
lics  of  the  former  Union  let  me  say  a  word  about  AmeriCares  and  its  mission. 

Founded  ten  years  ago,  AmeriCares  is  the  disaster  relief  and  humanitarian  aid 
organization  focused  in  the  health  and  medical  field.  In  its  ten  year  history  Ameri¬ 
Cares  has  received  over  $500,000,000  worth  of  donated  medicines  and  medical  sup)- 
plies  from  close  to  1,000  manufacturers  in  this  country  and  abroad. 

These  donated  medicines  have,  in  turn,  been  shipped  to  over  70  countries  world¬ 
wide,  either  in  response  to  disaster,  natural  or  man-made,  or  to  help  support  exist¬ 
ing  health  care  programs  with  which  we  have  worked. 

Unlike  many  other  agencies  which  are  labeled  private  voluntary  organizations 
(PVO’s),  AmeriCares  is  a  truly  private  organization  dependent  on  donations  from 
individuals,  corporations  and  foundations.  During  its  last  fiscal  year  it  received  a 
mere  $210,000  as  an  ocean  freight  reimbursement  grant  from  U.S.  AID  on  a  total 
budget  of  $111,000,000. 

AmeriCares’  reputation  for  effective  and  efficient  response  to  disaster  is  well 
known  as  it  is  frequently  the  first  organization  to  mobilize  and  arrive  on  the  scene 
of  disaster  with  donated  medicines  and  it  has  been  called  by  Money  Magazine  the 
most  cost-effective  medical  and  health  charity  in  the  United  States. 

Let  me  turn  my  comments  to  the  matter  at  hand,  namely  the  economic  difficul¬ 
ties  being  experienced  at  the  moment  in  Russia  and  the  other  republics  of  the 
former  USSR. 

While  food  shortages  have  commanded  most  of  the  headlines,  it  is  generally 
agreed  that  there  is  no  starvation  presently  in  that  country.  Food,  while  frequently 
difficult  to  obtain,  is  still  available  either  commercially  or  through  barter,  or 
through  hoarded  caches. 

More  critical  is  the  chronic  shortage  of  medicines  and  medical  supplies.  The 
reason  for  the  shortage  is  straight  forward:  the  former  USSR  depended,  in  large 
measure,  on  Eastern  Europe  for  its  supply  of  medicines  for  which  payment  was 
made  in  rubles.  There  has  been  no  significant  manufacturing  infrastructure  in  the 
former  USSR  for  pharmaceuticals  and  the  development  of  such  manufacturing  ca¬ 
pability  will  be  some  time  in  coming.  The  ringing  down  of  the  Iron  Curtain  has,  of 
course,  meant  that  payment  for  Eastern  European  pharmaceuticals  must  now  be 
made  in  hard  currency. 

This  history  and  these  historic  changes  has  meant  that,  by  some  estimates,  the 
former  USSR  can  itself  source  only  about  25  percent  of  its  pharmaceutical  needs  at 
the  moment. 

AmeriCares  began  its  shipments  of  medicines  and  medical  supplies  to  the  former 
USSR  three  days  after  the  devastating  Armenian  earthquake  of  December  1988. 
Since  that  time  AmeriCares  has  undertaken  25  airlifts  as  previously  stated. 

All  told,  AmeriCares  has  shipped  over  2,500,000  pounds  of  medicines  and  medical 
supplies  valued  at  over  $43,000,000. 

These  shipments  have  been  distributed  to  over  20  cities  in  Russia  and  other 
former  republics  and  have  been  delivered  to  more  than  700  individual  heedth  care 
institutions. 

It  has  been  AmeriCares’  practice  to  use  a  distribution  system  that  can  literally 
trace  the  destination  of  every  box  of  medicine  to  the  end-user.  AmeriCares  project 
directors  follow  the  donated  supplies  through  to  the  end  of  the  pipeline  and  require 
that  each  recipient  institution  sign  a  consignee  agreement.  These  measures  and  a 
very  open  and  notorious  distribution  process  guard  against  the  dangers  of  diversion. 

While  the  cumulative  amount  of  donated  medicine  in  both  weight  and  value  has 
been  significant,  it  is  important  not  to  under  estimate  the  symbolic  impact  of  airlifts 
of  much  needed  medicine.  As  Alexander  Zhitnikov,  the  Deputy  Chairman  of  the 
Russian  Federation’s  Commission  for  Humanitarian  Aid  and  Technical  Assistance 
so  succinctly  put  it,  “the  average  citizen  cannot  see  a  $150,000,000  line  of  credit.” 
On  the  other  hand,  people  can  see  and  derive  some  measure  of  comfort  from  the 
arrival  of  assistance  from  abroad  that  answers  a  specific  and  important  need. 

Attached  to  these  remarks  and  incorporated  into  them  is  a  photocopy  of  a  com¬ 
puter  printout  of  the  aid  that  has  been  dispatched  by  AmeriCares  to  Russia  and  the 
former  republics  of  the  Soviet  Union  since  December  of  1988. 

Based  upon  our  experience  in  sending  in  medical  aid  to  the  former  USSR  and 
from  our  particular  vantage  f)oint  we  would  advance  the  following  recommenda¬ 
tions: 

1.  The  importance  of  lending  a  helping  hand  to  the  citizens  of  the  former 
Soviet  Union  at  this  time  should  not  be  underestimated,  either  by  official  Wash¬ 
ington  or  by  the  man  in  the  street.  The  security  and  stability  of  that  country  is 
important  to  every  citizen  of  our  country  and  temptations  to  ignore  the  needs  to 
promote  this  security  and  stability  should  be  resisted  in  all  quarters. 
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While  macro  measures  such  as  helping  to  make  the  ruble  convertible  are  very 
much  in  order  and  should  be  encouraged,  micro  efforts  are  of  enormous  impor¬ 
tance. 

2.  By  micro  efforts  I  mean  those  that  involve  individuals  or  groups  with  what 
we  might  describe  as  completely  vertically  integrated  projects,  that  is  to  say, 
those  that  are  devised  by  the  group  which  in  turn  takes  complete  responsibility 
for  their  implementation.  When  well  conceived  and  executed  these  efforts  can 
most  frequently  be  more  timely  and  more  effective  than  large  and  unwieldy 
government  efforts. 

One  collection  of  micro  efforts  with  ^eat  promise  of  effective  impact  on  the 
former  Soviet  Union  is  the  Sister  Cities  Program.  A  source  of  federal  funds 
should  be  identified  which  could  provide  small  grants  to  such  organizations 
where  necessary  to  implement  projects  complete  but  for  a  modest  amount  of 
funding. 

In  the  case  of  AmeriCares  a  conscious  policy  is  in  effect  that  we  do  not  seek 
nor  accept  U.S.  AID  funding.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  one  area  where  a 
modest  amount  of  U.S.  Government  financial  assistance  would  be  of  decisive 
help. 

The  Russian  Federation  has  made  a  commitment  to  provide  Soviet  aircraft  to 
AmeriCares  for  the  transportation  of  medicines  and  this  commitment  involves  put¬ 
ting  the  Soviet  aircraft  into  Bradley  International  Airport  in  Hartford,  Connecticut 
where  they  will  be  loaded  with  donated  medicines  by  AmeriCares. 

For  obvious  reasons  the  Russian  Federation  does  not  have  hard  currency  to  pay 
for  U.S.  sourced  fuel  to  return  to  Russia.  The  availability  of  approximately  $50,000 
per  airlift  from  the  U.S.  Government  would  permit  the  airlifting  of  200,000  pounds 
of  medicine  and  Richard  Armitage,  charged  with  coordinating  the  U.S.  Government 
response  on  humanitarian  aid,  has  indicated  that  he  can  make  such  funding  avail¬ 
able  for  high  valued  cargoes  of  pharmaceutical  product.  c  cc 

In  summary  my  recommendations  boil  down  to  a  very  simple  idea;  identify  eliec- 
tive  private  initiatives  to  help  the  citizens  of  the  former  USSR  and,  with  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  bureaucratic  red  tape,  provide  seed  funding  or  capital  funding  to  them  so 
that  they  can  not  only  accomplish  their  direct  intended  purpose  but  also  allow  the 
average  citizen  of  the  former  USSR  to  witness  programs  of  private  giving  and  pri¬ 
vate  caring. 


AmeriCares  Shipments  to  the  Commonwealth  of  Independent  States 

[As  of  March  17,  1992] 


Date 


1988: 

Dec.  10.. 
Dec.  17.. 
Dec.  17., 
Dec.  24 .. 
1989: 

Feb.  3 . 

Feb.  10... 
Jan.  27... 
Mar.  27.. 
June  13.. 
June  13.. 
June  6..., 
June  27. 
Mar.  27.. 
June  1.... 
Aug.  8... 
Aug.  12. 
Dec.  5... 
July.  1... 
1990: 
Feb.28... 
Mar.  3... 
Apr.  3.... 
Apr.  4.... 


Consignee 

Ship 

No, 

Port  of  Arrival 

Transportation 

Weight 

(lbs.) 

Retail  Value 

459 

Ypfpvan  . 

Air— Southern  Air . 

76,851 

1,634,491 

456 

Yerevan . 

Air— Southern  Air . 

78,468 

1,859,939 

461 

Yerevan . 

Air— Southern  Air . 

65,532 

1,434,789 

466 

Yerevan  . 

Air— Southern  Air . 

99,886 

3,997,795 

516 

Gul — Gulf  Air . 

5,526 

130,084 

523 

Mn<:r.nw  . 

Air — . 

902 

340,622 

535 

Yerevan  Armenia . 

Air— . 

50 

1,470 

550 

Ypfpvpn  . 

Air — . 

8,237 

112,625 

ifiiinoiiji  ui  . . 

601 

Moscow  . 

Air— . 

69 

29,679 

603 

Air— Aeroflot . 

2,432 

336,805 

605 

Hnlngnp  . 

UPS— UPS . 

19 

2,865 

626 

Mo<;r.nw  USSR  . 

Air — . 

4,950 

8,687 

628 

Yerevan  . 

Air— . 

56 

8,173 

IVIUU  ttl  1 VI  Lvh) 

637 

fsnviet  Armenia  . 

Air — . 

46 

2,643 

Golyakhouski,  Dr.  Will . 

659 

Moscow-Yeravan . 

Air— Hand  Carried . 

123 

2,481 

DTAP/WRF  Project . 

685 

Yerevan,  Armenia . 

Air— . 

14 

457 

764 

Ypfpuan  . 

Air— Airlift . 

14,947 

313,947 

841 

Yerevan . 

Air— Late  Addition . 

275 

2,495 

ITillllOllJt  . . 

873 

Cologne,  Germany . 

TRK— Truck . 

1,854 

54,054 

879 

Yerevan,  Armenia . 

Air— Plane . 

350 

4,704 

898 

Cologne  Germany . 

UPS-UPS . ;. 

2,924 

41,672 

Medtechnika . 

899 

Cologne,  Germany . 

UPS— UPS . 

4,420 

62,992 
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AmeriCares  Shipments  to  the  Commonwealth  of  Independent  States — Continued 


[As  of  March  17,  1992] 


Date 

Consignee 

Ship 

No. 

Port  of  Arrival 

Transportation 

Weight 

(lbs.) 

Retail  Value 

Apr.  27 . ... 

Soviet  Ohiltirens  Fund  . 

918 

Moscow  . 

Air — Pan  Am . 

2,142 

23,079 

May  24 . 

Soviet  Childrens  Fund  . 

935 

Leningrad,  USSR . 

SHP— UlAU  Bator . 

1,215 

17,862 

June  11 . 

Children  of  Chernobyl . 

966 

Air — via  Plane . 

8,560 

106,928 

July  7 . 

Soviet  Childrens  Fund . 

972 

Leningrad . 

Sea— Baltlysk . 

1,594 

49,034 

July  7 . 

Children  of  Chernobyl .. 

973 

Moscow . 

Air — Aeroflot . 

no 

3,139 

July  31 . 

Lithuanian  Mercy  Lift . 

1005 

UPS— UPS . 

216 

13,640 

Aug.  1 . 

Children  of  Chernobyl . 

1008 

P/U— Pick  up . 

19,946 

433,413 

July  30 . 

Children  of  Chernobyl . 

1009 

P/U — Pick  up . 

19,946 

433,413 

Sept.  4 . 

Children  of  Chernobyl . 

1037 

TRK—CCRF  Warehouse... 

600 

11,867 

Sept.  15 . 

United  Armenian  Fund ... . 

1060 

Yerevan,  USSR . 

Air — Southern  Air . 

1,356 

73,022 

Sept.  21 . 

Ministry  of  Health . 

1070 

Kiev,  Ukraine . 

Air — Aeroflot . 

43,082 

103,866 

Oct.  19 . 

Ministry  of  Health . 

1081 

Liningrad,  USSR . 

Sea — Nikolam  Tupin . 

5,271 

58,377 

July  26 . 

Children  of  Chernobyl . 

1087 

New  Jersey . 

UPS— UPS . ! . 

60 

642 

Dec.  1 . 

Rep.  Cld.  Hosp/ 

1100 

Moscow . 

Air — Southern  Air . 

71,863 

754,651 

ECOPROM.' 

Dec.  7 . 

Gorbachev  Relief  Fund . 

1102 

Moscow,  USSR . 

Air — Fedex . 

111,799 

930,716 

Dec.  15 . 

Gorbachev  Relief  Fund . 

1110 

Minsk . 

Air — Southern  Air . 

60,883 

1,642,171 

Nov.  23 . 

Cultural  Initiative . 

1115 

Helsinki . 

Air— DHL  Flight  102 . 

51,008 

397,248 

Dec.  27 . 

Gorbachev  Relief  Fund . 

1121 

Moscow . 

Air— UPS  747 . 

182,221 

4,578,609 

1991: 

Jan.  19 . 

Gorbachev  Relief  Fund . 

1137 

Moscow . 

Air — Fed.  Ex.  DC-10 . 

108,369 

1,410,235 

Jan.  16 . 

Ministry  of  Health . 

1153 

Vilnius . 

Air — Amerijet . 

28,833 

1,449,509 

Mar.  19 . 

Ministry  of  Health . 

1206 

Lvov  Ukraine . 

Air — Antonov 

354,489 

224D37,129. 

Apr.  25 . 

Gorbachev  Relief  Fund . 

1213 

Moscow . 

Air — Aeroflot . 

237,617 

1,737,156 

May  8 . 

Lithuania  Catholic . 

1233 

Sea — Consignee  Shipd . 

8,475 

122,530 

May  23 . 

Najarian,  Dr.  Carol . 

1252 

Yerevan . 

HND — Hand  Carried . 

20 

4,351 

May  27 . 

Detskii  Fund . 

1290 

Leningrad . 

Sea — Finnshipping . 

36,619 

262,702 

Aui  17 . 

Russian  Social  Health 

1334 

Moscow . 

Sea — Atlantic  Carter . 

7,818 

691,893 

Fund. 

Aug.  9 . 

Detskii  Fund . 

1341 

Helsinki  to  Leningrad . 

Sea — Sikorski  v.  122 . 

53,856 

328,316 

July  17 . 

Knights  of  Malta . 

1344 

TRK— . 

748 

28,103 

Sept.  29 . 

Ministry  of  Health . 

1357 

Vilnius . 

Air— 707 . 

72,059 

2,338,974 

Oct.  22 . 

Russian  Social  Health 

1382 

Moscow,  USSR . 

Air — Lufthansa . 

494 

1,736,438 

Fund. 

Oct.  26 . 

Byelorussian  Childrens . 

1394 

Minsk . 

Air — Rusland . 

17,195 

444,918 

Nov.  15 . 

Sakhalin  Regional . 

1399 

Sakhalin  Island . 

Air — Southern  Air . 

61,186 

1,293,561 

Nov.  14 . 

United  Armenian  Fund . 

1406 

DFY,  Jamaica,  NY . 

Air— Air  Freight  S . 

1,052 

1J43 

Oct.  26 . 

Byelorussian . 

1412 

Minsk . 

Air — Rusland . 

1,000 

6,098 

Nov.  23 . 

Armenian  Health 

1422 

Armenia . 

Air — Charter . 

7,212 

73,059 

Alliance. 

Dec.  7 . 

Moscow  Central  Navy 

1433 

Moscow . 

Air — Aeroflot . 

8,861 

Hdq. 

Dec.  18 . 

American  Jew  Joint  Dist .. 

1434 

New  York  City . 

TRK— . 

368 

13  441 

Dec.  13 . 

United  Armenian  Fund . 

1451 

Armenia . 

Air — Charter  Plane . 

4,516 

25106 

1992: 

Jan.  7 . 

Russian  Fed.  Pres.  State.. 

1452 

Moscow . 

Air — Southern  Air . 

71,448 

786,205 

Dec.  16 . 

Detskii  Fund . 

1455 

Helsinki . 

Sea — Starzinski . 

38’099 

Nov.  27 . 

Aldamzhatou,  Gaziz . 

1457 

Kazakhstan . 

Air— IL76 . 

681969 

796,922 

Jan.  23 . 

Russian  Social  Health 

1470 

Moscow . 

Sea — Deluxe  Homes . 

5!690 

44J74 

Fund. 

Jan.  19 . 

Howard  Karagheuslan . 

1475 

Armenia . 

OTH — via  H.  K.  Comme .. 

30,045 

566,608 

Dec.  27 . 

Medical  Assco/Childhood 

1498 

Moscow . 

Air— UPS  747 . 

195,400 

1,828,015 

Feb.  6 . 

Caritas,  in  Moscow . 

1502 

St.  Petersberg . 

Sea — Baltic  Shipping . 

20,462 

213,119 

Feb.  7 . 

Russian  Fed.  Pres.  State.. 

1512 

Moscow . 

Air — Arrow  DC  8 . 

9l’443 

1,705:124 

Feb,  6 . 

Russian  Relief  Fund . 

1514 

St.  Petersberg . 

Sea — Baltic  Shipping  ... 

4,087 

174,785 

Feb.  9 . 

Russian  Fed.  Pres.  State. 

1524 

Moscow,  Russia . 

Brother  to  Brother . 

27,852 

Feb.  22 . 

Russian  Fed.  Pres.  State. 

1539 

Moscow . 

Air — Antonov  124 . 

157,992 

2  797,304 

Feb.  29 . 

Minister  of  Health . 

1547 

Tallinn . 

Sea — Companion  Expre. 

6  381 

37  126 

Mar.  10 . 

Russian  Fed.  Pres.  State. 

1555 

Moscow . 

Air— Arrow  DC  8 . 

63,890 

1,302,218 
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Date 

Consignee 

Ship 

No. 

Port  of  Arrival 

Transportation 

Weight 

(lbs.) 

Retail  Value 

Feb.  28 . 

Mar.  15 . 

Total 

Russian  Social  Health 
Fund. 

Detskii  Fund . 

1561 

1562 

St.  Petersburg . 

St.  Petersburg . 

Sea— Truskavets  V2 . 

Sea— Starostenko  V3 . 

97,337 

9,362 

48,895 

615,576 

2,531,689 

43,256,439 

Senator  Biden.  Thank  you.  Last  but  not  least. 

STATEMENT  OF  L.  RONALD  SCHEMAN,  PRESIDENT,  FUND  FOR 
DEMOCRACY  AND  DEVELOPMENT,  WASHINGTON,  DC 

Mr.  ScHEMAN.  Thank  you.  Senator.  I,  with  my  colleagues,  we  ap¬ 
preciate  the  opportunity  to  come  before  you  today.  I  too  have  sub¬ 
mitted  written  comments  and  I  will  expand  upon  them.  As  they 
will  on  the  record  there  will  be  more  details. 

Let  me  tell  you  about  the  Fund  for  Democracy  and  Development 
is  a  recent  organization.  It  was  established  in  October  of  last  year 
at  the  specific  request  of  Presidents  Gorbachev  and  Yeltsin.  I  am 
pro-bono  president  of  the  Fund.  I  had  considerable  experience  in 
the  field  of  humanitarian  aid  when  I  was  Assistant  Secretary  at 
the  Organization  of  American  States  and  President  of  the  Pan 
American  Development  Foundation. 

In  doing  some  legal  work  for  the  Russians  they  had  asked  me  to 
help  them  to  think  through  the  problems  that  they  saw  coming  in 
the  area,  the  problems  for  the  humanitarian  aid  this  winter.  We 
put  together  the  Fund  with  John  Kluge,  Walter  Mondale,  Lee  la- 
cocca,  Mitzi  Perdue,  a  number  of  leading  citizens  throughout  the 
United  States  who  are  concerned  about  the  problems  that  were 
going  to  be  evolving  in  Russia  and  the  CIS  nations  during  this 
winter. 

I  must  say  at  the  time  we  were  consulted  by  the  Russians  we  told 
them  that  there  was  a  wonderful,  extraordinary  wealth  of  private 
voluntary  organizations  in  this  country,  many  of  which  we  have 
heard  from  today.  I  too  want  to  share  Mr.  Johnson’s  comment 
about  sister  cities,  because  they  have  really  been  extraordinary  in 
coming  through  and  mobilizing  a  great  deal  of  support  for  the 
former  Soviet  Union  this  winter. 

Our  advice  was  to  reach  out  to  the  existing  private  voluntary  or¬ 
ganizations  in  this  country.  If  you  explain  to  them  the  need,  you 
would  get  a  wonderful  response.  There  was  little  that  we  had  to  or¬ 
ganize  except  to  facilitate  their  own  natural  desire  to  help  people 
who  are  struggling  for  freedom  and  democracy.  That  is  precisely 

what  happened.  r 

I  must  say  the  outpouring  of  assistance  that  has  come  trom  the 
people  of  this  country  has  been  extraordinary.  It  has  been  nothing 
short  of  phenomenal.  We  are  working  very  closely  with  AnJ)^sa- 
dor  Armitage  at  State  Department  who  has  given  us  superb  help 
from  the  $100  million  that  was  appropriated  for  transportation. 
Matters  stood  still  for  a  long  time  until  he  got  there,  and  then  all 
of  a  sudden  he  began  to  make  things  move. 
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Now  most  of  the  help  that  we  have  been  sending  oyer  is  food  as¬ 
sistance.  The  food  assistance  is  most  economically  shipped  by  boat. 
We  have  now  about  sixty  40-foot  containers,  20  tons  each,  at  sea. 
We  have  about  100  backed  up;  we  have  another  200  in  process. 
Right  now  there  are  almost  400  sea  containers  that  are  coming 
from  the  people  of  the  United  States  responding  on  their  own, 
through  sister  cities,  through  Kiwanis  and  Rotary  Clubs,  through 
the  traditional  and  nontraditional  private  voluntary  organizations. 
This  is  over  8  million  pounds  of  assistance,  of  food  assistance  that 
is,  going  from  the  people  of  the  United  States  today. 

I  must  say.  Senator,  that  in  our  perception,  in  spite  of  the  polls 
and  in  spite  of  all  the  comments  that  are  being  made  on  the  politi¬ 
cal  scene,  the  American  people  are  way  ahead  of  their  government 
in  understanding  the  need  and  responding  to  this  historic  moment. 

Senator  Biden.  I  agree  with  you. 

Mr.  ScHEMAN.  Our  role  has  been  largely  to  provide  the  transpor¬ 
tation  money  that  Mr.  Johnson  was  speaking  about,  which  the  U.S. 
Government  through  Ambassador  Armitage’s  group  has  been  facili¬ 
tating.  The  transportation  costs  about  $6,000  per  container  on  the 
average  from  the  United  States  to  a  location  in  the  former  Soviet 
Union.  We  recruited  a  group  of  former  Army  officers,  some  of 
whom  were  involved  in  supplying  assistance  to  the  Kurds.  They 
have  planned  the  logistics  and  it  has  been  running  very  smoothly. 

We  are  enormously  pleased  and  gratified,  those  of  us  who  have 
volunteered  our  services  to  work  on  this,  that  the  American  people 
have  been  phenomenal  in  their  response  to  this  need. 

We  have  learned  a  few  things  in  this  experience,  which  relates  to 
our  previous  experience  in  humanitarian  aid.  My  few  closing  com¬ 
ments  will  focus  on  that.  First  of  all,  the  cost.  The  private  volun¬ 
tary  organizations  in  our  country  want  to  help.  But  it  is  a  new  area 
for  them.  While  we  have  hundreds  of  voluntary  organizations 
working  in  Latin  America  and  Africa,  very  few  are  in  Russia  and 
the  former  Soviet  nations. 

The  cost  is  high.  Very  few  people  have  the  language  skills;  many 
of  the  areas  are  remote.  They  do  not  even  know  how  to  get  to 
them,  no  less  set  up  offices  and  facilities  to  get  to  work.  So  the  pri¬ 
vate  voluntary  organizations,  who  are  faced  with  a  cash  crunch  of 
their  own  because  of  the  recession  and  because  their  own  contribu¬ 
tions  are  down,  need  help  in  order  to  start  up  programs  in  Russia 
and  the  other  CIS  nations.  I  am  convinced  that  once  these  pro¬ 
grams  get  started,  they  will  take  off  on  their  own,  once  they  get 
familiar  with  the  needs. 

Second,  a  major  need  is  for  counterpart  private  voluntary  organi¬ 
zations  in  Russia,  in  the  CIS  nations.  I  was  involved  in  this  type  of 
activity  in  Latin  America  many  years  ago,  but  the  idea  of  the  in¬ 
frastructure  of  a  democratic  or  a  pluralistic  democratic  society  re¬ 
quires  private  voluntary  organizations  in  the  recipient  nation.  In 
Russia  and  the  other  nations  of  the  former  CIS,  the  people  are  used 
to  the  government  doing  almost  everything.  They  do  not  have  these 
organizations.  Although  many  have  started  over  the  last  few  years, 
they  need  technical  assistance,  they  need  help,  they  need  to  be 
strengthened. 

Most  important,  the  new  private  sector  that  is  coming  on  line  in 
the  former  Soviet  Union  needs  technical  assistance  in  this  field. 
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Right  now  free  enterprise  almost  means  “grab  everything  that  is 
not  nailed  down.”  The  idea  of  corporate  responsibility,  of  civic  re¬ 
sponsibility,  the  role  of  the  private  sector  in  dealing  with  the  issues 
of  building  a  viable  free  market  capitalistic  economy  that  will  have 
the  corporations  and  the  private  sector  playing  a  role  in  social  re¬ 
sponsibility,  is  going  to  be  a  very  difficult  one.  In  Latin  America 
where  people  expected  the  government  to  do  everything,  we  had 
problems.  It  took  many  years  to  correct  that  mentality.  In  Russia 
we  are  going  to  have  the  same  thing  because  they  feel  the  govern¬ 
ment  should  be  doing  certain  things  and  they  are  not  accustomed 
to  the  private  sector  doing  it. 

Our  recommendation  for  this  committee,  which  is  in  more  detail 
in  my  written  comments,  is  that  we  begin  to  think  of  the  possibility 
of  a  binational  foundation  between  Russia  and  the  United  States, 
or  each  of  the  countries.  There  are  models  for  this.  Private  sector 
people,  business  leaders,  civic  leaders,  labor  leaders,  should  be  on 
the  board.  The  binational  foundations  can  deal  with  programs  in 
education,  programs  in  health,  programs  in  environment,  programs 
in  legal  infrastructure.  But  those  binational  foundations  could  play 
a  major  role  in  making  sure  that  aid  goes  to  the  people  who  need 
it,  and  outside  of  governmental  channels. 

The  models  I  would  suggest  are  found  in  Portugal,  the  Luso- 
American  Foundation,  which  was  financed  by  the  money  that  was 
paid  by  the  U.S.  for  the  Azores  bases.  In  the  Alliance  for  Progress 
we  had  the  Inter  American  Foundation  which  was  established  with 
a  grant  from  Congress  but  then  benefltted  by  the  repayments  of 
loans  from  some  of  the  assistance  was  provided  by  the  U.S.  Govern¬ 
ment.  In  India  after  World  War  II  some  of  the  loan  repayments 
were  paid  in  local  currency  into  educational  foundations.  The 
whole  P.L.  480  program  has  that  potential. 

We  think  that  this  is  something  very  important  for  Congress  to 
consider.  The  Fund  itself  has  begun  to  establish  the  framework, 
and  we  have  had  wonderful  support  from  many  members  of  this 
body.  And  we  feel  that  with  this  kind  of  thinking  and  approach 
there  may  be  the  possibility  of  helping  the  Russian  private  sector 
and  the  Russian  people  organize  to  deal  more  effectively  interact 
with  their  wonderful  counterparts  in  this  country. 

I  thank  you  very  much  for  the  opportunity  to  make  these  com¬ 
ments,  Senator. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Scheman  follows:] 

Prepared  Statement  of  L.  Ronald  Scheman 

Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you  very  much  for  according  me  the  opportunity  of  testify¬ 
ing  before  this  Committee  on  behalf  of  my  colleagues  at  the  FUND  FOR  DEMOC¬ 
RACY  and  DEVELOPMENT.  ,  .  ^ 

My  name  is  Ronald  Scheman.  I  am  President  of  the  Fund,  which  is  co-chaired  by 
John  Kluge  and  Walter  Mondale,  with  Mitzi  Perdue  as  Vice-Chair.  My  own  back¬ 
ground  includes  many  years  of  experience  in  development  assistance.  I  was  the 
founder  and  first  Executive  Director  of  the  Pan  American  Development  Foundation, 
which  pioneered  the  concept  of  establishing  national  development  foundations  in 
Latin  America  during  the  Alliance  for  Progress  years.  Its  purpose  was  the  involve¬ 
ment  of  the  private  sector,  business  and  civic  leaders  of  Latin  Anierican  countries, 
in  projects  requiring  social  and  corporate  responsibility.  We  also  initiated  the  now 
widely  imitated  programs  of  loans  to  aspiring  entrepreneurs.  I  served  the  Organiza¬ 
tion  of  American  States  as  Assistant  Secretary  for  Management  from  1975-83.  I  also 
spent  considerable  time  in  the  then  Soviet  Union  in  the  early  1970s,  and  represent- 
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ed  TASS  in  the  U.S.  for  their  commercial  communications  network  when  I  headed 
Porter  International  Company. 

Let  me  first  tell  you  about  some  of  the  FUND’s  work  and  some  of  our  experiences 
with  the  humanitarian  assistance  effort.  I  will  then  draw  on  these  experiences  to 
suggest  some  lessons  which  they  may  hold  for  the  future. 

The  FUND,  a  District  of  Columbia  Section  501(cX3)  not  for  profit  corporation,  was 
founded  with  the  encouragement  of  Presidents  Yeltsin  and  Gorbachev  in  October 
1991.  In  establishing  this  organization,  my  colleagues  and  I  were  convinced  *  *  * 
and  remain  convinced  today: 

— that  the  world  had  reached  a  critical  juncture; 

— that  the  passion  for  freedom  shown  by  the  Russian  people  and  the  courage 
of  their  president,  Boris  Yeltsin,  provided  a  new  opportunity  for  Americans  to 
work  with  him  in  changing  the  course  of  history;  and 
— that  it  is  very  much  in  our  national  interest  to  provide  3  our  substantial 
support  for  those  of  the  Soviet  Successor  republics  which  demonstrate  willing¬ 
ness  to  help  themselves  and  to  achieve  a  market  system. 

Those  were  the  motivations  that  I  convinced  my  law  partners  to  undertake  this 
probono  effort  and  to  enlist  voluntary  support  of  others.  We  felt  it  was  a  privilege 
and  a  responsibility. 

Last  October  the  Ambassador  of  the  then  Soviet  Union,  at  the  insistence  of 
Yankel  Ginzburg,  a  well  known  Washington  artist  born  in  Russia,  asked  me  to  help 
advise  them  the  organization  of  possible  humanitarian  assistance  this  winter.  My 
response  was  direct  and  simple.  I  told  him  that  there  was  an  enormous  reservoir  of 
good  will  in  this  country  for  peoples  struggling  for  freedom  and  human  rights.  No 
organization  was  working  to  bring  their  needs  to  the  attention  of  the  American 
people  at  that  time.  I  told  him  that  we  would  be  pleased  to  help  them  reach  out  to 
the  private  voluntary  and,  community  service  organizations,  schools  and  churches 
throughout  this  country  to  let  them  know  that  help  was  needed  and  why,  and  to 
facilitate  their  own  responses  to  the  need.  I  told  the  ambassador  that  I  was  sure 
there  would  be  a  tremendous  response. 

That  is  exactly  what  happened.  I  am  pleased  and  Ratified  to  tell  you  today  that 
the  outpouring  of  assistance  from  the  citizens  of  this  country,  from  Oklahoma  to 
Oregon,  from  Minnesota  to  Maine,  has  been  nothing  short  of  phenomenal.  With  the 
timely  assistance  and  support  of  Ambassador  Richard  Armitage’s  group  at  State  De¬ 
partment,  who  has  been  insightful  and  extremely  helpful,  after  only  four  weeks  of 
operation  this  system  has  already  collected  and  shipped  some  60  forty-foot  sea  con¬ 
tainers  of  twenty  tons  each.  Another  150  are  in  the  processing  pipeline  and  the 
numbers  are  growing  daily.  We  put  public  service  advertisements  on  radio  and  TV 
to  inform  the  American  people  why  this  effort  is  in  our  national  interest  and  we  set 
up  a  clearinghouse  that  publishes  a  biweekly  newsletter  explaining  the  needs  and 
opportunities  to  over  2,000  traditional  and  nontraditional  nongovernmental  organi¬ 
zations  throughout  the  country.  The  response  came  rapidly.  From  a  group  of  doctors 
in  Plano,  Texas  and  the  Idaho  farmers,  from  a  housewife  with  an  unemployed  hus¬ 
band  in  Kentucky,  Amy  Curtis,  who  set  up  a  family  to  family  program,  to  the  major 
corporations  such  as  Chrysler  which  is  helping  to  provide  air  transport  for  medicine, 
there  is  no  end  to  the  enthusiastic  and  selfless  assistance  coming  from  the  people  of 
America. 

In  implementing  and  mobilizing  the  program,  we  did  not  have  to  duplicate  any¬ 
one’s  efforts.  We  have  had  the  extraordinarily  collaboration  of  the  excellent  organi¬ 
zations  such  as  Sister  Cities,  Project  Hope,  United  Way  International,  Brother’s 
Brother  and  many  other  established  voluntary  organizations. 

In  this  sense,  I  sincerely  believe  that  the  citizens  of  this  country  are  well  ahead  of 
our  political  leadership  in  their  readiness  to  respond  to  this  historically  compelling 
national  interest. 

We  have  learned  a  great  deal  from  this  effort: 

First,  the  American  people  only  need  to  be  told  of  the  needs  and  why  it  is  in 
their  interests,  and  they  will  make  up  their  own  mind  and  respond. 

Second,  while  only  limited  government  funding  is  necessary  to  support  the 
Fund’s  work,  that  which  has  been  made  available  so  far  is  inadequate  to  the 
generous  response  of  the  American  people  to  pitch  in.  The  major  costs  are  for 
logistics  and  to  get  professionals  to  the  CIS  to  make  certain  that  we  are  re¬ 
sponding  effectively.  Our  unique  effort  has  received  government  assistance  for 
transportation  only. 

Third,  the  major  need  of  the  private  voluntary  agencies  is  across  the  board  to 
get  assistance  in  shipping  their  donations.  Our  immediate  priority  was  to  orga¬ 
nize  a  rapid  deployment,  nonbureaucratic  nationwide  transportation,  logistics 
and  monitoring  operation.  The  system  assembles  donated  good  at  collection 
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hubs,  spots  them  into  forty  food  shipping  containers  and  arranges  their  ship¬ 
ment  to  the  CIS.  This  system  was  designed  and  is  managed  by  very  capable 
senior  exmilitary  officers. 

I  know  our  time  is  short,  so  let  me  devote  the  remainder  of  it  to  our  long  term 
plans  and  our  recommendations  to  this  committee’s. 

A  critical  element  to  the  success  of  the  democratic  forces  in  the  CIS  is  to  ensure 
that  the  infrastructure  is  in  place  now  for  citizen  participation  through  nongovern¬ 
mental  organizations  and  citizen  action.  This  is  the  essence  of  strong  base  for  a  re¬ 
sponsible  and  responsive  pluralist  society.  The  citizens  of  the  former  USSR  are  used 
to  goveriiment  assuming  responsibility  for  all  political  and  economic  activity.  This  is 
an  area  of  prime  attention  and  one  on  which  we  intend  to  give  priority  in  our  long 
term  effort.  One  vehicle  we  believe  can  serve  this  purpose  is  the  establishment  and 
nurturing  of  local  community  development  foundations  in  the  CIS  nations  which  in¬ 
volve  the  emerging  business  and  civic  leaders  in  assuming  responsibility  at  the  local 
level  for  developmental  projects  so  they  begin  to  get  direct  experience  in  corporate 
and  civic  responsibility  for  a  viable  democratic  society. 

There  is  another  dimension  to  this  equation.  If  we  are  to  help  the  peoples  of  the 
new  CIS  nations  to  assure  that  the  resources  supplied  by  the  United  States  and 
other  foreign  entities  for  humanitarian  assistance  go  to  the  purposes  for  which  they 
are  destin^,  we  must  help  to  establish  counterpart  Russian  and  other  private  vol¬ 
untary  organizations.  This  will  endow  our  aid  with  an  enormous  multiplier  effect  in 
mobilizing  resources  from  within  the  CIS  and  to  develop  the  infrastructure  for 
democratic  development.  These  local  citizen  mechanisms  which  we  propose  to  build 
and  strengthen  them  must  be  established  to  circumvent  lax  governmental  bureauc¬ 
racies,  attract  the  best  independent  minds  of  the  countries,  and  allocate  the  funds 
as  efficiently  as  possible. 

For  the  long  term,  we  propose  to  you  that  an  effective  and  inexpensive  manner  to 
achieve  this  goal  is  to  establish  binational  foundations  between  the  United  States 
and  the  nations  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Independent  States  (CIS)  to  provide  a  pri¬ 
vate  sector  approach  to  strengthen  democratic  institutions,  and  the  advancement  of 
education,  health  and  environmental  improvement  programs  as  well  as  technical  as¬ 
sistance  to  strengthen  the  legal  framework  for  investment.  We  propose  that  such 
binational  foundations  be  endowed  and  financed,  in  part,  with  a  small  portion,  say  5 
percent,  of  the  repayments  of  loans  provided  by  the  United  States.  These  develoi> 
ment  foundations  vdll  be  governed  by  a  Board  of  Trustees  selected  from  civic,  busi¬ 
ness  and  labor  leaders  of  both  countries.  Their  programs  would  be  dedicated  to  the 
goals  of  improving  the  infrastructure  for  democratic  development,  market  econo¬ 
mies  and  the  environment  in  the  CIS  nations,  and  establishing  close  relations  be¬ 
tween  private  voluntary  organizations,  universities,  think  tanks  and  commercial  en¬ 
terprises  in  the  United  States. 

Ample  precedent  exists  for  the  U.S.  Congress  to  authorize  the  creation  of  such  en¬ 
tities.  Recently,  the  United  States  helped  to  establish  the  Portuguese-American  De¬ 
velopment  Foundation  with  resources  derived  from  pa)mients  made  by  the  United 
States  to  Portugal  for  the  Azores  base  agreement.  Food  for  Peace  (P.L.  480)  funds  in 
several  countries  are  rechanneled  in  local  currencies  for  development  purposes. 
United  States  assistance  to  India  after  independence  contained  conditions  to  limit 
repayment  to  local  currency  and  restrict  its  application  to  an  independent  bination¬ 
al  foundation  for  specific  educational  goals.  In  another  initiative,  the  United  States 
Congress  approved  rechanneling  part  of  the  repayments  from  the  Social  Progress 
Trust  Fund  of  President  Kennedy’s  Alliance  for  Progress  into  an  Inter-American 
Foundation.  'The  central  concept  was  to  ensure  that  part  of  the  borrowing  countries’ 
obligations  go  to  perpetuate  constructive  projects  in  the  interest  of  promoting  the 
health,  education  and  welfare  of  its  citizens. 

Several  important  advantages  will  accrue  from  the  establishment  of  such  bma- 
tional  foundations  in  the  CIS  nations. 

First,  it  is  inevitable  that  the  U.S.  Government  will  become  a  major  creditor  of 
the  new  CIS  nations.  The  CIS  nations  will  have  difficulty  in  repaying  the  loans. 
(Considering  U.S.  budgetary  restraints,  it  seems  appropriate  to  facilitate  their  repay¬ 
ment  and,  at  the  same  time,  relieve  the  pressure  on  future  U.S.  budgets  to  continue 
appropriations  for  democratic  development  of  the  region.  Partial  repayments  ch^- 
neled  to  binational  foundations,  would  make  immediate  funds  available  within  the 
nations  of  the  CIS  for  these  purposes  with  minimum  impact  on  the  U.S.  taxpayer. 

Second,  there  are  many  people  of  good  will  and  high  skills  in  the  new  nations.  We 
have  only  to  give  them  the  technical  assistance  and  the  means  to  do  the  job,  and 
they  will  do  it  themselves.  The  binational  foundations  are  an  ideal  vehicle  to 
achieve  this.  It  is  evident  from  our  experience  in  planning  longer  term  assistance 
technical  assistance  efforts  that  great  care  has  to  be  taken  to  assure  that  priorities 
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are  jointly  established,  programs  are  jointly  conceived  and  cooperatively  operated. 
While  the  Russian  Federation  has  asked  that  we  assist  them  in  this  effort,  we  were 
deeply  disappointed  when  the  U.S.  Administration  refused,  even  though  we  specifi¬ 
cally  requested  it,  to  invite  or  allow  any  representative  of  Russia  speak  at  the  con¬ 
ference  of  U.S,  private  voluntary  organizations  last  January.  While  the  needs  for 
technical  help  are  very  great,  no  programs  exclusively  made  in  the  USA  will  pros¬ 
per  unless  they  are  firmly  planted  in  CIS  soil. 

Third,  many  U.S.  private  voluntary  organizations,  universities,  business  and  labor 
groups  will  have  difficulty  launching  new  programs  to  the  former  USSR  states.  The 
relative  isolation  of  many  of  the  regions  will  require  much  patience  and  high  over¬ 
head  to  penetrate.  The  availability  of  a  binational  foundation  to  encourage  their 
action  and  help  absorb  some  of  these  costs,  will  greatly  expedite  and  facilitate  their 
participation  as  well  as  the  formation  of  citizens  groups  in  the  former  USSR  to 
interact  with  them. 

Last  but  not  least,  the  new  binational  foundations  could  provide  technical  assist¬ 
ance  to  spur  local  fund  raising  and  philanthropic  activities  within  the  CIS  nations, 
similar,  for  example,  to  those  established  by  the  United  Way  in  the  United  States. 

Our  Fund  for  Democracy  and  Development  has  already  begun  to  establish  the 
basis  for  these  binational  foundations.  Indeed,  we  are  already  discussing  collabora¬ 
tion  with  United  Way  International  in  this  program,  something  that  I  pioneered 
many  years  ago  in  Latin  America. 

The  action  we  suggest  Congress  to  consider  is: 

1.  Legislation  to  authorize  a  portion  of  loan  repayments  of  the  CIS  nations  for 
U.S.  commodities  and  loans  be  devoted  to  establishing  an  endowment  for  a  bina¬ 
tional  Fund  for  Democracy  and  Development. 

2.  A  special  appropriation  should  be  made  to  the  Fund  to  form  a  special  bina¬ 
tional  committee  of  business,  educational,  labor  and  civic  leaders  from  the 
United  States  and  the  CIS  to  plan  the  role  and  operations  of  the  binational 
foundation. 

3.  An  immediate  action  program  should  be  undertaken  by  the  Fund  to  set  the 
basis  for  such  a  binational  foundation  by  identifying  responsible  citizens  groups 
within  Russia  and  CIS  nations  with  whom  the  U.S.  counterparts  will  work  in 
developing  the  program  of  the  binational  foundation. 

I  want  to  thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to  present  these  ideas  to  you  today. 

Senator  Biden.  Thank  you.  On  that  last  point,  in  the  SEED  II 
legislation  we  set  up  a  SEED  foundation  modeled  on  the  Inter- 
American  Foundation.  That  was  a  year  and  a  half  ago.  I  hope  now, 
with  you  suggesting  it  among  others,  maybe  there  will  be  progress. 
By  the  way,  I  must  say  I  have  been  critical,  but  I  think  that  the 
fact  that  Armitage  is  there  now,  there  is  a  genuine  recognition  of 
the  need  to  try  to  gather  up  all  the  various  disparate  proposals 
that  have  been  put  forward  and  organize  them  in  some  sense,  that 
there  is  progress.  There  is  some  movement. 

But  I  could  not  agree  with  you  more  about  the  potential  utility 
for  such  a  foundation.  But  it  was  proposed,  it  was  written  into  the 
law,  it  was  agreed  upon,  it  was  passed  out  of  the  committee,  and  it 
languished  for  lack  of  the  willingness  of  the  administration  to  ac¬ 
knowledge  the  need  for  such  a  facility,  such  a  piece  of  legislation. 
But  I  could  not  agree  with  you  more,  and  hopefully,  we  can  do  that 
and  some  other  things. 

Let  me  skip  to  the  other  things  quickly,  and  then  I  will  yield  to 
my  colleague  from  South  Dakota  who  has  a  great  interest  in  these 
areas. 

Mr.  Johnson,  the  notion  of  accommodating  the  fuel  requirements 
of  Russian  and/ or  other  countries  if  that  occurs,  seems  to  me  to  be 
a  very  practical,  simple,  and  an  important  and  easily  monitored 
idea.  I  wonder,  from  a  purely  mechanical  standpoint,  whether  your 
suggestion  of  providing  fuel  is  one  that  would  be  done  through  your 
or  other  private  organizations,  voluntary  organizations,  or  whether 
or  not  we  in  the  Congress  working  with  the  administration  should 
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devise  a  legislative  initiative  authorizing  Armitage’s  outfit,  howev¬ 
er  it  ends  up,  whatever  form  it  ends  up  finally  taking,  to  have  a 
fund  for  transportation,  for  fuel.  Have  you  thought  through  how 
you  would  mechanically - 

Mr.  Johnson.  Actually  Richard  Armitage  has  indicated  to  us  and 
to  other  organizations  with  which  the  Fund  has  heen  involved  that 
he  will  make  fuel  available.  He  will  do  it  on  a  reimbursement  basis 
and  he  will  do  it  for  determined  aircraft  that  he  feels  will  take  a 
significant  cargo.  He  will  not  provide  fuel  for  shipping  frozen  chick¬ 
ens  over  in  somebody’s  plane.  But  if  in  fact  it  is  medicine  or  medi¬ 
cal  supplies  of  high  value,  and  obviously  high  utility,  then  he  will 
do  that. 

I  think  what,  speaking  from  my  perspective  as  somebody  who 
wants  to  access  those  funds  and  wants  to  be  able  to  do  that  on  a 
continuing  basis,  I  would  urge  the  Congress  to  simply  do  whatever 
necessary  to  enable  that  those  funds  be  used  for  that  purpose  on  a 
regular  basis,  and  if  they  get  exhausted,  become  exhausted  then 
that  there  be  some  effort  made  to  try  to  replenish  them. 

Senator  Biden.  Well,  one  of  the  things  that  I  hear  most  often  is 
what  Mr.  Scheman  has  suggested,  a  significant  and  measurable  in¬ 
clination  on  the  part  of  the  American  people  to  want  to  help.  One 
of  the  problems  with  voluntary  organizations  that  you  all  repre¬ 
sent,  and  please  correct  me  if  I  am  wrong,  is  that  the  availability  of 
the  help  and  the  access  to  help  are  distinct.  And  part  of  it  relates 
to  transportation. 

I  am  told  by  a  number  of  your  sister  cities  here  in  the  United 
States,  including  my  own,  that  it  is  a  devil  lot  easier  to  go  out  and 
collect  and  gather  up  usable,  worthwhile  supplies,  whether  it  be 
medicine  or  food,  or  in  some  cases  needed  machinery,  whatever, 
than  it  is  to  be  able  to  raise  the  dollars  necessary  to  put  them  on  a 
boat  or  on  a  plane  to  get  them  to  the  sister  city  in  question.  Now, 
first  of  all  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Nueheisel.  That  is  correct. 

Senator  Biden.  And  second,  if  you  had  a  carte  blanche  for  cost  of 
transportation  of  any  commodity  worthwhile  from  the  perspective 
of  the  independent  nations,  can  you  give  me  some  sense  of  the 
scope,  the  volume  of  help  available?  I  do  not  mean  necessarily  in 
tonnage  but,  can  you  give  me  a  sense  of  what  your  estimate  would 
be,  as  the  leader  of  the  sister  cities  program,  of  the  kind  of  help 
that  could  be  generated  and  delivered  to  the  sister  city  of  the 
American  city?  What  are  we  talking  about  in  terms  of  volume? 

Mr.  Nueheisel.  It  is  really  just  a  matter  of  using  a  multiplier. 
We  have  in  place  96  relationships.  LaCrosse,  Wisconsin  is  sending 
165  tons.  They  have  been  in  existence  with  Dubna,  Russia  for  less 
than  2  years.  I  mean,  this  is  a  quick  embrace.  This  is  a  quick  love 
affair.  And  on  the  back  of  the  materials  I  provided  you,  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  Johnson  City,  TN  is  another  example.  325  tons.  That  is  a 
little  community  in  eastern  Tennessee.  Charlotte,  NC,  they  have 
servt  two,  two  different  shipments.  They  got  a  little  upset  with  the 
first  shipment  because  it  did  not  get  to  their  sister  city,  something 
went  wrong.  But  the  second  shipment  did  go  because  they  went 
with  it.  So  those  are  the  kind  of  details  that  need  to  be  worked  out. 

Senator  Biden.  Well,  let  me  ask  you  another  question.  In  your 
experience,  and  it  is  vast,  would  there  be  an  increase  in  the  activi- 
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ty  if  the  sister  cities  in  the  United  States  knew  that  they  were 
going  to  have  transportation  capabilities  available  to  them  at  the 
front  end? 

Mr.  Nueheisel.  Absolutely,  because  now  they  kind  of  sit  on  their 
hands  because  they  do  not  know  quite  what  to  do.  They  can  collect 
the  materials,  they  can  get  the  food  and  medical  supplies,  but  they 
are  not  sure  if  they  will  ever  have  success  in  getting  it  delivered. 

Senator  Biden.  Now,  one  last  question  for  you,  sir.  You  used  the 
phrase  this  is  a  quick  embrace,  a  quick  love  affair  with  the  one 
particular  city.  Is  this  likely  to  be  a  short  term  phenomenon  in 
your  view  in  terms  of  the  sister  city’s  involvement,  or  does  it  have 
the  realistic  potential  to  be  of  a  much  longer  term? 

Mr.  Nueheisel.  I  think  these  relationships  will  last  almost  for¬ 
ever.  Tashkent  has  been  a  sister  city  with  Seattle  since  the  mid- 
1970’s,  and  it  is  one  of  the  true  relationships  that  has  lasted  and 
been  in  progress  all  those  years.  Most  of  them  were  in  name  only, 
but  they  have  a  real  feeling  for  each  other.  They  exchange  stu¬ 
dents,  and  they  have  been  doing  this  for  15  years  or  longer.  And  it 
will  continue,  I  am  certain  of  it,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  Biden.  So  your  instinct  tells  you  that  this  is  not  just 
going  to  be  for,  quote,  the  next  winter  or  the  next  crisis,  that  there 
is  the  inclination,  you  believe,  to  have  some  staying  power  to  the 
relationships? 

Mr.  Nueheisel.  The  people  really  care.  What  happened  with  the 
Polish  and  Hungarian  project,  we  started  out  having  15  cities  in 
America  twin  up  with  15  regions  in  Poland.  Tempe,  Arizona  was 
one  with  Bydgoszcz,  a  city  of  about  400,000  people.  And  about  half 
of  those  relationships  have  developed  already  into  sister  city  rela¬ 
tionships,  and  I  am  here  to  tell  you  that  Tempe,  Arizona  will  form 
a  long  lasting  relationship  with  Bydgoszcz,  because  once  you  start 
helping  people  and  care  about  them  it  is  a  long  lasting  relationship 
that  develops. 

Senator  Biden.  I  ask  each  of  you  gentlemen  who  I  have  not 
spoken  to  yet  on  this  to  respond  to  the  following  criticism  I  get  and 
I  read  fairly  frequently.  Actually  I  invite  any  of  you,  but  I  will 
start  with  you,  Mr.  Brainerd. 

There  has  been  some  genuine  criticism,  and  not  increasingly 
heard,  that  there  is  resentment  on  the  part  of  the  recipient  cities 
and/or  countries  for  the  U.S.  aid  approach  and  technical  assist¬ 
ance.  There  is  an  article  in  the  Christian  Science  Monitor  of  March 
2,  saying,  “Polish  officials  sour  on  U.S.  aid  approach.”  The  asser¬ 
tions  made  are  that  American  aid  programs  particularly  those  that 
are  government-to-government  have  a  bit  of  arrogance  in  our  ap¬ 
proach  as  opposed  to  the  aid  programs  coming  from  Europeans  into 
Eastern  Europe  and  into  the  former  Soviet  Union.  The  argument 
made  in  this  case,  in  this  article  about  the  Polish  Government,  is 
that  the  Polish  Government  was  not  consulted,  it  was  not  even  in¬ 
formed  after  decisions  were  made  in  the  government-to-government 
aid  programs. 

Now,  you  have  all  been  talking  about  the  need  for  this  private-to- 
private  connection  and  not  government-to-government.  What  is 
your  experience  with  the  aid  programs  of  private  voluntary  organi¬ 
zations  here  as  compared  to  the  similar  aid  programs  coming  out  of 
the  European  community  going  into  the  former  Soviet  Union  and 
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Eastern  Europe?  And  let  me  ask  you,  Mr.  Brainerd,  if  you  could 
comment  on  that? 

Mr.  Brainerd.  I  can  certainly  understand  that  there  might  be 
some  resentment  of  aid  programs  that  aim  at  a  quick  fix  or  that 
deliver  charity  without  sensitivity  to  the  local  culture.  We  here  at 
the  table  have  been  talking  really  about  two  distinct  kinds  of  aid. 
There  is  the  short  term  humanitarian  assistance  which  is  extreme¬ 
ly  needed  right  now.  There  is  also  the  more  long  term  technical  as¬ 
sistance  which  a  great  many  of  the  organizations  that  we  represent 
and  those  that  we  have  been  talking  about  also  are  in  the  process 
of  offering. 

The  thing  to  keep  in  mind  is  that  the  organizations  involved  in 
the  longer  term  programs,  those  with  international  experience, 
those  who  understand  how  to  deal  with  different  cultures,  are  apt 
to  be  more  successful  than  quick  fix  government  programs,  espe¬ 
cially  those  that  are  regarded  by  the  giving  side  with  some  conde¬ 
scension.  So  that  what  we  are  talking  about  in  our  concept  of 
longer  term  technical  assistance  is  programs  that  really  are  of 
mutual  benefit,  that  are  not  condescending,  that  are  not  one-sided, 
and  our  experience  as  a  profession  with  that  kind  of  assistance  is 
that  there  is  no  resentment  such  as  you  mention. 

Senator  Biden.  Dr.  Davidson,  what  has  been  your  experience? 

Dr.  Davidson.  I  would  like  to  contextualize  that  in  terms  of  the 
image  of  America  especially  in  these  nations,  and  compare  for  a 
moment  the  aid  activities  of  Germany  and  Japan  and  now  increas¬ 
ingly,  by  the  way.  South  Korea  as  very  visible  partner  presences  in 
even  the  smallest  towns  of  Russia,  Georgia,  or  Kh^akstan.  In  a 
recent  survey  Russians  were  asked  about  partnerships  and  which 
national  groups  they  are  most  comfortable  cooperating  with.  Note 
the  cultural  emphasis  on  cooperation  and  who  would  you  like  to 
work  with,  rather  than  who  would  you  want  to  receive  aid  from. 

And  America  by  far  ranks  across  the  national  republic  lines,  I 
am  leaving  out  only  the  southern  tier  Moslem  republics  that  I  do 
not  have  data  for,  as  the  number  one  preferred  partner.  We  have  a 
built  in  advantage  at  this  point  which  we  have  yet  to  exercise.  Sen¬ 
ator,  and  I  think  it  seems  to  me  that  we  do  not  want  to  lose  that 
built-in  advantage. 

By  the  way,  the  second  preferred  partner  after  America  was  not 
Germany,  but  Japan.  And  the  third  partner  then  was  Germany, 
and  the  fourth  one  was  France,  and  finally - 

Senator  Biden.  Well,  maybe  they  can  get  America  and  Japan  to- 

Dr.  Davidson.  The  German  approach  to  higher  educational  as¬ 
sistance  was  very  unqualified  and  very  nonconditional.  The  Ger¬ 
mans  simply  offered  outright  1,000  fully  funded  fellowships  in  Ger¬ 
many,  where  of  course  education  is  free.  So  that  the  costs  of  higher 
education  in  Germany,  let  us  say,  is  not  as  expensive  as  that  same 
gift  would  have  cost  us.  The  Turks  have  presently  offered  1,000  fel¬ 
lowships  to  the  tiniest  republic,  to  Khirgistan.  And  the  Koreans 
are  also  offering  these  kinds  of  fellowships. 

Some  of  that  activity  is  very  manipulative  of  local  culture  and 
also  local  innocence.  I  cite  here  the  example  of  the  Unification 
Church,  and  particularly  Rev.  Moon’s  initiatives  in  the  Central 
Asian  Republics  right  now. 
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So  it  is  a  very  mixed  bag.  One  senses  here  that  there  is  a  very 
powerful  card  that  this  country  has  yet  to  play  in  presenting  aid, 
technical  assistance,  and  educational  assistance  in  terms  of  the  co¬ 
operative  model  that  Mr.  Brainerd  was  just  mentioning. 

Senator  Biden.  Mr.  Lukitsch. 

Mr.  Lukitsch.  In  the  Baltics  we  have  experienced  no  resentment. 
We  are  no  longer  the  only  game  in  town,  and  I  think  that  it  is  the 
mutual  benefit  aspects  of  the  programs  that  we  are  providing  that 
generate  the  partnerships  and  the  linkages,  especially  with  the 
universities  which  we  are  involved  with  such  as,  for  example,  the 
Vytautas  Magnus  University  in  the  case  of  Lithuania,  and  the  Riga 
Technical  University  in  the  case  of  Latvia.  The  partnerships  and 
the  linkages  which  provide  mutual  benefits,  I  think  have  an  awful 
lot  to  do  with  that. 

You  are  I  am  sure  familiar.  Senator  Biden,  with  the  fact  that 
there  is  a  strong  Polish  presence  in  Lithuania,  there  is  a  strong 
German  presence  in  Latvia,  and  of  course  there  is  a  strong  Nordic 
presence,  especially  Finland,  in  Estonia.  So  that  ties  to  my  earlier 
remark,  we  are  not  the  only  game  in  town.  However,  because  of 
the  partnerships  and  linkages  and  the  fact  that  we  have  literally 
conducted  programs  with  over  800  democratically  elected  munici¬ 
pal  officials  in  the  Baltics,  they  want  and  of  course  they  are  ready 
to  reciprocate  with  whatever  it  is  we  provide. 

So  resentment  is  not  a  factor,  it  really  does  not  pertain,  that  is 
my  understanding. 

Senator  Biden.  I  appreciate  that.  I  have  one  last  question  then  I 
will  yield  to  my  colleague.  I  have  been  handed  a  note  that  I  am 
supposed  to  go  back  to  the  floor  to  tie  up  the  debate — finish  up,  the 
other  team  is  tying  it  up — finish  up  the  debate  and  vote  on  this  clo¬ 
ture  motion  very  shortly,  so  I  will  submit  in  writing  for  you,  if  I 
may,  because  I  have  trespassed  on  your  time  too  much  already,  a 
couple  of  questions  for  each  of  you.  The  first  questions  is  the  terms 
of  accountability — what  mechanisms  are  built  in  that  would  guar¬ 
antee  accountability  of  any  government  funding,  notwithstanding 
how  small  it  might  be  in  the  case  of  the  sister  cities  program  you 
suggested,  or,  Mr.  Johnson,  as  small  as  it  may  or  may  not  be  along 
the  lines  that  you  suggested,  or  any  one  of  you.  That  would  be  one 
question. 

And  the  second  question  that  I  am  going  to  ask  you  is  a  little 
more  broad,  and  I  will  submit  it  in  writing  as  I  said.  In  each  of 
your  areas  of  expertise  it  would  be  very,  very  helpful  for  us  to  ask 
you  or  your  staffs  to  lay  out  for  us  as  clearly  as  you  can  what  are 
the  most  severe  problems  that  you  face  in  exercising  what  you  be¬ 
lieve  to  be  your  mandate  flowing  from  your  organization.  Is  it  the 
presence  of  obsolete  bureaucracies,  a  lack  of  funds,  a  lack  of  know 
how,  a  lack  of  cooperation  on  the  part  of  our  Government?  What  is 
it? 

We  would  find  that  very  helpful  to  know,  with  as  much  specifici¬ 
ty  as  possible.  Do  not  worry  about  detail;  sometimes  we  ask  ques¬ 
tions  like  this  and  the  witnesses  are  worried  they  may  bore  us  with 
detail.  We  are  looking  for  detail.  We  are  looking  for  detail  so  that 
we  can  make  the  case  and  cooperate.  Because  I  believe  Armitage, 
and  I  believe  that  Eagleburger  and  others  want  very  much  to  see 
to  it  that  we  have  a  coordinated  effort  that  diminishes  as  much  as 
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possible  the  waste  of  effort  and  maximizes  as  best  we  can  what  we 
have. 

So  if  you  would  be  willing,  they  are  the  two  areas  that  I  would 
like  you  to  speak  to. 

But  let  me  ask  you  this  one  question.  If  there  is  any  one  thing, 
any  one  thing  each  of  you  could  receive  in  terms  of  getting  the 
Congress  to  do  relative  to  your  area  of  concern,  any  one  thing,  and 
you  may  not  have  anything  on  the  tip  of  your  tongue  at  this 
moment,  but  if  you  do  it  would  be  useful  for  us  to  know,  again 
helping  us  prioritize  as  we  sit  with  the  administration  and  our  col¬ 
leagues,  Democrat  and  Republican,  to  come  up  with  initiatives. 

So  maybe  I  can  start  with  you,  Mr.  Scheman.  Is  there  any  one 
thing  that  would  be  most  helpful  for  us  to  do?  Some  might  suggest 
do  nothing,  and  that  may  be  the  most  helpful  thing  we  could  do. 
But  seriously,  is  there  any  one  thing  that  comes  to  mind? 

Mr.  Scheman.  I  would  say  we  would  want  to  divide  that  into  two 
levels.  One  is  the  short  term,  immediate,  the  emergency,  with 
which  we  have  to  deal  with  a  sense  of  urgency.  And  the  other  is 
the  long  term  technical  assistance  needs.  The  one  thing  for  the 
short  term  needs  is  transportation  assistance.  Our  experience  is 
very  clear,  as  our  colleagues  here  have  said  today,  that  the  Ameri¬ 
can  people  are  willing  and  anxious;  they  know  what  to  do,  and  how 
to  do  it,  to  organize  their  communities,  but  the  cost  of  getting  the 
material  to  the  very  remote  localities  and  over  this  long  distance  is 
too  much  for  them  to  bear.  So  I  would  say  transportation  assist¬ 
ance  is  priority  number  one  right  now  for  private  voluntary  organi¬ 
zations. 

Senator  Biden.  Mr.  Johnson. 

Mr.  Johnson.  I  would  certainly  second  that,  given  the  fact  that 
the  source  for  the  former  U.S.S.R.’s  medicine  was  Eastern  Europe 
and  the  fact  that  now  Eastern  Europe  is  selling  their  medicine  for 
dollars,  not  for  rubles,  means  that  there  is  about  20  percent  supply 
and  80  percent  absence  of  supply.  So  in  the  near  term  obviously 
transportation  money. 

In  the  long  term  some  means  to  do,  if  you  will,  perhaps  a  Peace 
Corps  type  organization  but  specifically  geared  toward  the  former 
U.S.S.R.,  getting  the  expertise  and  the  infrastructure  built  up  in 
that  country. 

Senator  Biden.  There  is  a  great  interest,  by  the  way,  among  the 
young  people  in  this  country  to  be  involved  in  that  effort  and  it  is 
already,  some  of  it,  underway.  But  that  is  interesting  to  know.  Sir. 

Mr.  Nueheisel.  Yes.  We  would  like  to  have  you  tell  us  today  that 
you  are  going  to  give  us  $2.5  million  for  our  METFUND,  and  be 
able  to  tell  all  of  our  sister  cities  that  have  Russian  affiliations  that 
when  you  get  the  humanitarian  assistance  gathered  together - 

Senator  Biden.  We  will  get  it  there. 

Mr.  Nueheisel  [continuing].  We  will  get  it  to  Russia. 

Sepator  Biden.  When  I  ask  you  to  augment  the  questions  that  I 
am  going  to  add,  the  two  that  I  have  asked  you,  give  us  as  much 
detail  as  to  precisely,  if  it  is  not  already  in  your  statement,  how 
that  $2.5  million,  were  it  available  to  you,  how  would  it  in  fact  be 
used,  with  as  much  specificity  as  possible. 

Mr.  Nueheisel.  We  will  do  it.  Thank  you  very  much. 
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Mr.  Lukitsch.  Senator,  I  promised  I  would  only  answer  this  way 
if  asked.  The  most  serious  thing  facing  the  Baltic  nations,  bar 
none,  deals  with  the  Russian  military  presence  there.  To  have 
120,000  to  180,000  Russian  troops  in  your  country,  given  the  cur¬ 
rent  state  of  affairs,  and  in  consideration  of  Mr.  Yeltsin’s  question¬ 
able  ability  to  survive,  I  would  have  to  say  if  I  were  granted  one 
wish  for  the  Baltic  peoples  it  would  have  to  be  to  announce  a  time¬ 
table  to  get  those  troops  out  of  those  three  countries. 

Senator  Biden.  You  understand  they  do  not  want  to  go  home  for 
a  lot  of  reasons,  not  the  least  of  which  is  they  have  no  place  to  go? 

Mr.  Lukitsch.  Absolutely,  Senator. 

Senator  Biden.  Which  is  one  of  the  things  we  have  talked  about 
in  this  committee,  is  providing  housing  assistance  for  military  per¬ 
sonnel  at  home,  home  meaning  Russia  or  Ukraine  or  wherever 
home  happens  to  be.  But  that  is  interesting  to  hear  you  say  that. 

Mr.  Lukitsch.  Long  term  technical  training  and  assistance  and 
the  American  Enterprise  Fund,  is  going  to  spur  American  invest¬ 
ment  and  help  the  Baltics  to  recover.  But  you  must  first  get  rid  of 
those  Soviet  troops. 

Senator  Biden.  Thank  you. 

Dr.  Davidson.  I  cannot  help  but  follow-on,  looking  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  Russian  federation.  It  is  not  only  an  issue  of  where 
those  troops  are  going  to  live,  but  what  exactly  they  are  going  to  do 
when  they  get  home  again.  And  particularly  the  career  officers. 
The  young  soldiers  are  still  trainable,  they  will  find  a  place  to  go. 
The  officers  need  retraining.  There  is  a  proposal  right  now  that 
would  suggest  that,  again  it  is  an  educational  issue,  that  those 
people  would  make  fine  teachers,  many  of  them  are  highly  educat¬ 
ed,  know  languages,  they  can  make  good  social  workers  in  a  coun¬ 
try  where  there  are  none.  That  is  not - 

Senator  Biden.  Do  you  know  we  did  that  in  the  education  bill 
here  in  this  country?  That  was  one  of  the  things  we  did.  Math  and 
science  teachers  are  needed  badly  in  this  country.  And  when  asked, 
thousands  of  military  officers  in  just  the  Army  said  that  they 
would,  tomorrow,  go  into  teaching  if  they  could  find  a  way  to  get 
into  teaching  when  they  got  bumped  out  of  the  military  because  we 
are  cutting  back  so  drastically.  But  anyway,  that  is  an  interesting 
notion. 

Dr.  Davidson.  The  parallel  between  the  two  countries  again 
leaps  to  mind,  with  the  defense  industry  as  well  as  the  military, 
and  the  needs  are  similar. 

The  answer,  though,  to  your  question  about  what  stands  as  the 
single  biggest  threat  right  now  to  maintaining  even  the  present 
levels  of  exchanges  between  our  academic  communities  is  what  has 
been  talked  about — transportation. 

Senator  Biden.  Thank  you. 

Senator  Pressler,  you  indulged  me  enough.  The  committee  is 
yours  and  these  gentlemen  are — pardon  me? 

I  thought  I  started  with  Mr.  Brainerd  in  the  beginning,  but  I 
apologize.  I  did  not  mean  to  cut  you  off,  Mr.  Brainerd. 

Mr.  Brainerd.  Senator,  thank  you.  I  would  simply  side  with  Mr. 
Davidson.  We  have  university  exchange  programs,  high  school  ex¬ 
change  programs  in  place  which  cannot  go  forward  because  the 
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Soviet  side  is  not  able  to  hold  up  its  side  of  the  transportation  and 
accommodations  bargain. 

Senator  Biden.  Thank  you.  I  apologize.  I  thank  you  all  very 
much.  Senator  Pressler. 

Senator  Pressler.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  too  will  have  to 
go  in  a  minute  or  two,  but  I  do  have  just  a  couple  of  questions.  I 
want  to  thank  all  of  our  witnesses.  Let  me  begin  by  asking  each  of 
you,  what  percentage  of  your  budgets  is  Federal  money?  By  that  I 
mean,  you  might  be  like  the  Knights  of  Malta  and  give  away  mil¬ 
lions  of  dollars  of  Federal  food,  but  my  question  concerns  your 
basic  organization,  what  percentage  of  your  budgets  are  Federal 
money? 

Mr.  ScHEMAN.  None  of  our  budget  is  Federal  money  except  for 
the  transportation  assistance  for  sending  specific  goods  directly  to 
the  former  Soviet  Union. 

Mr.  Johnson.  Senator,  our  budget  last  year  was  $111  million  of 
which  $210,000  was  a  USAID  ocean  freight  reimbursement  grant. 
That  was  the  only  Government  money  we  received. 

Mr.  Nueheisel.  It  is  about  25  percent.  We  get  assistance  from 
USAID  and  USIA. 

Mr.  Lukitsch.  Less  than  20  percent.  Senator. 

Dr.  Davidson.  40  percent  from  USIA,  Department  of  Education, 
and  Title  VIII  state. 

Mr.  Brainerd.  In  the  entire  30  year  existence  of  my  organization 
we  have  only  had  two  Government  grants.  It  is  an  insignificant 
percentage. 

Senator  Pressler.  Well,  I  want  to  thank  all  of  you  for  working  in 
the  private  sector  and  in  using  a  marriage  of  the  two  efforts.  I 
think  that  is  truly  outstanding. 

I  was  in  the  Baltic  States  last  year  and  I  learned  first  hand  just 
how  hungry  they  are  for  U.S.  investment  capital  for  establishing 
new  businesses.  They  seemed  less  interested  in  humanitarian  as¬ 
sistance.  They  also  spoke  of  a  need  for  technical  assistance  in  re¬ 
writing  their  investment  and  taxation  laws.  Has  the  U.S.-Baltic 
Foundation  been  involved  in  the  privatization  process  in  the  Baltic 
states,  and  in  your  opinion  should  the  U.S.  institute  a  U.S.-Baltic 
enterprise  fund  along  the  lines  of  those  successfully  run  in  Eastern 
Europe,  provided  of  course  that  we  had  the  money,  which  I  do  not 
know  that  we  do? 

Mr.  Lukitsch.  The  answer  to  those.  Senator,  is  yes  in  both  cases. 
One,  our  second  conference  in  Parnu,  Estonia  was  devoted  to  mu¬ 
nicipal  government  privatization,  and  yes,  in  our  written  statement 
we  recommended  that  somewhere  in  the  long  term  assistance  pack¬ 
age  a  Baltic-American  enterprise  fund  be  established.  As  you  know. 
Senator,  from  your  trip,  the  Baltic  nations  are  agriculturally  self- 
sufficient  and  in  fact  export  food  to  the  former  Soviet  system.  12 
percent  of  the  meat  produced  in  the  Baltic  Republics  was  exported 
to  the  other  Soviet  republics,  as  well  as  16  percent  of  the  milk  and 
dairy, products. 

I  asked  about  hunger  lines  and  soup  kitchens  in  my  testimomy 
today  with  our  president  who  is  in  the  Baltics  now.  There  are  no 
hunger  lines  and  there  is  not  any  evidence  that  people  are  suffer¬ 
ing  there.  So  it  appears  that  there  is  not  as  great  a  need  for  hu¬ 
manitarian  assistance  across  the  board  in  the  Baltic  Republics. 
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Senator  Pressler.  Now  why  is  it — because  we  have  a  dilemma 
with  regard  to  aid  to  the  Soviet  Union  in  the  sense  that  they  are 
still  modernizing  their  nuclear  weapons  and  they  have  troops  sta¬ 
tioned  here  and  there — why  doesn’t  Yeltsin  just  call  the  troops 
home?  What  reason  does  he  give  to  keep  the  troops  in  the  Baltics? 
How  on  earth  has  the  Soviet  government  given  any  valid  justifica¬ 
tion  for  keeping  the  troops  there? 

Mr.  Lukitsch.  Well,  the  Baltic  Republics  have  the  bases  which 
are  really  geostrategically  located.  They  are  on  the  ice-free  ports, 
they  are  significant  in  size,  and  in  fact  technically  there  is  an  argu¬ 
ment  the  Russians  have  advanced  that  there  is  no  housing,  there  is 
no  lodging  for  them  back  home.  It  has  been  reported  in  open  source 
information  that  some  200,000  armed  and  trained  soldiers  and  offi¬ 
cers,  are  living  in  tents  inside  Russia  and  what  are  now  referred  to 
as  the  newly  independent  republics.  In  the  Russian  winter  that  is 
pretty  miserable. 

The  Baltic  naval  bases,  unfortunately  those  in  Latvia  are  report¬ 
edly  training  Iranian  submariners,  and  it  has  been  reported  in 
open  source  information  that  two  Russian  submarines  have  been 
recently  sold  to  the  Iranians.  These  are  concerns,  certainly,  that 
affect  America’s  interests  in  a  couple  parts  of  the  world,  not  only 
the  Baltic  Republics,  but  also  in  the  Persian  Gulf  region. 

That  is  kind  of  a  round  about  answer.  Senator,  but  these  are 
some  legitimate  concerns  that  we  would  hope  the  Congress  is  con¬ 
cerned  about  also. 

Senator  Pressler.  Mr.  Johnson,  you  raised  the  problem  of  fuel 
shortages.  One  recent  Russian  study  forecast  that  Russia,  which 
had  been  among  the  world’s  largest  oil  producers,  will  cease  to  be 
an  oil  exporting  nation  by  the  middle  of  this  decade.  Now  as  I  un¬ 
derstand  it  there  are  a  number  of  problems,  one  of  w’hich  is  that 
they  do  not  have  a  futures  market  in  oil.  That  is  anybody  investing 
cannot  get  contracts  for  future  purchases.  It  takes  several  years  to 
get  the  money  out  that  you  put  in.  What  efforts  can  we  make?  Are 
foundations  such  as  yours  working  on  something  so  basic  as  having 
them  produce  more  fuel? 

Mr.  Johnson.  We  have  had  an  interesting  collaborative  relation¬ 
ship  with  at  least  three  petroleum  companies  in  this  country,  that 
is  to  say  Mobil,  Chevron,  and  Amoco,  who  have  interests  in  devel¬ 
oping  the  oil  and  gas  resources  of  the  former  Soviet  Union.  And 
they  have  been  helpful  to  us  to  allow  us  in  turn  to  provide  humani¬ 
tarian  aid  to  certain  parts  of  the  former  U.S.S.R.  that  otherwise 
would  not  receive  it.  We  are  also  familiar  with  other  companies, 
McDermott  is  one  of  them,  Unocal,  several  other  producers  who 
are  active  there  at  the  same  time. 

I  guess  the  short  answer  to  your  question  would  be  we  should 
probably  do  whatever  we  can  to  encourage  U.S.  private  enterprise 
with  expertise  in  oil  and  gas  production  to  get  over  there  and  do 
the  job.  White  Knights,  the  group  from  Texas,  seems  to  have  had  a 
great  measure  of  success,  perhaps  in  a  small  way  at  least  initially, 
but  they  have  been  the  subject  of  some  very  interesting  articles  in 
the  Journal  and  other  places. 

Senator  Pressler.  I  think  that  many  of  my  other  questions  have 
been  covered.  The  sister  city  group  I  think  does  great  work,  and  I 
think  that  is  a  wonderful  program.  I  may  have  some  additional 
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questions  for  the  record.  I  have  enjoyed  hearing  what  you  folks  do, 
and  I  congratulate  you  and  thank  you  for  what  you  are  doing. 
Thank  you  very  much. 

[Whereupon,  at  5:15  p.m.,  the  subcommittee  adjourned,  to  recon¬ 
vene  at  2:11  p.m.,  April  8,  1992.] 
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ENVIRONMENTAL  AND  ENERGY  CHALLENGES 
IN  EASTERN  EUROPE  AND  THE  FORMER 
SOVIET  UNION 


WEDNESDAY,  APRIL  8,  1992 
U.S.  Senate, 

Subcommittee  on  European  Affairs 
OF  THE  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 

Washington,  DC. 

The  subcommittee  met,  pursuant  to  notice,  at  2:11  p.m.,  in  room 
SD-419,  Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building,  Hon.  Joseph  R.  Biden 
(chairman  of  the  subcommittee)  presiding. 

Present:  Senators  Pell  and  Biden. 

Senator  Biden.  The  hearing  will  come  to  order.  Today’s  hearing 
is  the  second  in  a  series  on  the  United  States’  assistance  to  the 
former  Soviet  Union.  The  focus  of  the  hearing  today  is  specifically 
energy  and  environmental  issues  in  both  the  former  Soviet  Union 
and  Eastern  Europe. 

The  reason  the  hearing  is  also  looking  at  Eastern  Europe  is  be¬ 
cause  an  earlier  hearing  on  that  subject  was  disrupted  by  several 
votes  that  we  had  in  the  Senate,  and  we  were  not  able  to  really  get 
through  all  we  had  to.  The  panel  that  will  appear  today  did  not 
have  the  opportunity  to  testify  then,  but  because  many  of  the  prob¬ 
lems  in  the  former  Soviet  Communist  countries  are  similar,  the 
two  panels  should  present  an  interesting  case  of  what  the  United 
States  has  done  in  one  region,  and  how  the  lessons  of  that  experi¬ 
ence  might  be  helpful  and  applied  to  the  newly  independent  repub¬ 
lics. 

We  have  been  reminded  recently  of  the  extent  of  the  serious  en¬ 
vironmental  problems  that  afflict  both  these  regions.  A  nuclear  re¬ 
actor  accident  near  St.  Petersburg  last  month  brought  memories  of 
the  horrible  explosion  and  fire  at  the  Chernobyl  reactor  6  years 
ago,  an  accident  whose  effects  are  still  being  tallied.  The  accident 
also  highlighted  the  fact  that  the  Russians,  the  Bulgarians,  the 
Poles,  the  Armenians,  and  other  countries  continue  to  operate  nu¬ 
clear  reactors  that  most  consider  to  be  little  more  than  ticking 
time  bombs. 

In  this  week,  the  U.S.  News  &  World  Report,  I  suspect  you  have 
all  seen,  has  on  its  cover  a  legacy  of  Soviet  Communism  poisoning 
Russia,  an  environmental  nightmare  ravages  the  Soviet  republics. 
The  story  is  of  an  environmental  devastation  throughout  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  the  story  and  the  pictures  that  are  captured  here  in 
this  issue  are  almost  beyond  belief.  I  cannot  believe  that  a  single 
American  could  look  at  these  pictures  of  young  victims  of  air  pollu- 
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tion  in  Russia’s  industrial  heartland  and  continue  to  argue  that  we 
should  do  nothing  to  be  of  assistance. 

I  cannot  fathom  how  someone  who  reads  of  the  massive  amounts 
of  pollution  that  are  poured  daily  into  the  regions  of  water  and  air 
could  argue  against  assistance  to  help  citizens  in  those  countries  to 
try  to  straighten  out  the  mess.  But  as  we  have  found,  long-term 
support  for  aid  to  the  Soviet  Union  and  Eastern  Europe  must  show 
some  benefits  for  the  United  States  in  order  for  it  to  move,  and  I 
hope  our  panelists  will  make  it  clear  that  those  who  look  only  at 
the  bottom  line  should  also  find  reason  for  supporting  such  assist¬ 
ance. 

The  argument  was  made  in  this  country  that  we  have  to  put 
aside  our  environmental  protections  because  we  are  suffering  from 
a  recession.  If  we  applied  that  logic  to  Eastern  Europe  and  the 
former  Soviet  Union,  the  environment  would  be  ignored  for  dec¬ 
ades  to  come  I  expect.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the  environ¬ 
mental  problems  of  the  region  are  the  result  of  misguided  and  in¬ 
credibly  destructive  economic  development  policies. 

I  hope  that  the  two  panels  will  make  clear  that  we  cannot  afford 
to  wait  for  later  on  in  order  to  deal  with  the  environment  in  this 
region,  that  we  must  act  now  and  that  it  is  for  our  own  good  as 
well  as  for  the  citizens  of  these  countries.  In  addition  to  making 
the  case  for  action,  I  hope  we  will  also  address  an  aspect  that  is 
even  more  difficult  to  decide.  How  should  our  assistance  be  struc¬ 
tured?  How  do  we  balance  the  immediate  need  to  stop  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  the  various  bodies  of  water  such  as  the  Aral  Sea  and  the 
Volga  River,  with  the  longer-term  need  to  develop  an  effective  en¬ 
vironmental  ministry  in  Russia  and  elsewhere? 

What  are  the  tradeoffs  between  spending  limited  funds  to  clean 
up  rivers  in  Poland,  or  helping  citizens  learn  how  to  fight  destruc¬ 
tive  development  plans  that  are  still  on  the  books?  I  do  not  believe 
that  we  can  put  the  environment  on  the  back  burner  of  our  assist¬ 
ance  program.  In  fact,  I  think  a  strong  role  for  the  United  States 
may  be  more  important  than  ever,  as  the  countries  of  the  region  go 
through  an  incredibly  difficult  economic  transition. 

I  hope  this  hearing  will  demonstrate  that  addressing  energy  and 
environmental  concerns  can  and  should  go  hand-in-hand  with  eco¬ 
nomic  growth.  Our  first  panel  will  focus  on  Eastern  Europe.  Mr. 
Bill  Chandler  is  an  expert  on  energy  efficiency.  Ms.  Margaret 
Bowman  is  working  with  governments  of  the  region  to  develop  ef¬ 
fective  environmental  laws  and  policies,  and  Mr.  Richard  Liroff  is 
an  expert  on  the  environmental  conditions  in  the  region  and  the 
resources  that  have  managed  to  survive  4  decades  of  pollution’s  on¬ 
slaught. 

Our  second  panel  will  focus  on  the  Soviet  Union.  Bill  Chandler 
will  also  be  on  that  panel  to  discuss  a  new  energy  efficiency  center 
in  Moscow.  Mr.  Lester  Brown  has  firsthand  knowledge  of  one  of 
our  world’s  great  environmental  disasters,  the  disappearing  of  the 
Aral  Sea.  Mr.  Dan  Reicher  has  worked  with  the  Russians  on  nucle¬ 
ar  safety  and  oil  development  problems.  Mr.  Alfred  Friendly,  Jr., 
an  old  friend,  we  used  to  work  together  back  in  the  old  days  when  I 
had  more  hair  and  his  was  darker,  he  will  talk  about  the  huge 
range  of  environmental  problems  in  the  former  Soviet  Union. 
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I  welcome  our  panelists  and  those  who  are  here  for  the  hearing, 
and  I  might  add  one  thing.  We  are,  again,  only  focusing  on  one  par¬ 
ticular  aid  package  or  aspect  of  an  aid  package,  to  deal  with  energy 
and  the  environment.  Finally,  we  have  gotten  the  assent  of  the  ad¬ 
ministration  to  move  forward  with  additional  aspects  of  an  aid 
package  which  is  essentially  just  their  agreement  to  allow  us  to  fi¬ 
nally  pass  the  SEED  II  bill,  which  we  passed  2  years  ago.  So  hope¬ 
fully,  it  will  not  be  as  long  and  tortuous  a  process  to  get  some  con¬ 
sensus  on  additional  initiatives  that  need,  in  my  view,  to  take  place 
with  regard  to  energy  and  the  environment. 

Now,  I  would  ask  the  first  panel  to  come  forward  and  please 
have  a  seat,  and  we  will  ask  for  your  opening  statements  in  the 
order  in  which  you  are  called.  Mr.  Chandler,  Mr.  Liroff,  and  Ms. 
Bowman,  in  that  order,  if  we  can.  We  welcome  your  presence  and  I 
hope,  unlike  last  time,  we  do  not  have  any  votes  for  a  while,  and  I 
thank  you  all  for  being  here  and  for  your  consideration  in  coming 
back.  Mr.  Chandler. 

STATEMENT  OF  WILLIAM  U.  CHANDLER,  SENIOR  SCIENTIST,  BAT- 

TELLE  MEMORIAL  INSTITUTE,  PACIFIC  NORTHWEST  LABORA¬ 
TORIES,  WASHINGTON,  DC,  ON  EASTERN  EUROPE 

Mr.  Chandler.  Thank  you  for  having  us  back,  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
am  Bill  Chandler.  I  want  to  focus  on  three  aspects  of  energy  use  in 
Eastern  Europe,  the  first  being  energy  efficiency  which  is  by  far 
the  top  priority  for  the  region,  the  second,  the  use  and  development 
of  natural  gas,  which  is  imported  as  a  new  source  of  energy  in  the 
region.  And  third,  a  new  model  for  cooperation,  specifically,  the 
creation  of  new  institutions  such  as  energy  efficiency  centers  in 
Poland  and  Czechoslovakia. 

It  is  well-known  that  the  countries  of  Eastern  Europe  rank 
among  the  most  energy-intensive  in  the  world.  The  countries  of 
Poland  and  Czechoslovakia  use  twice  as  much  energy  per  unit  of 
economic  output  as  the  United  States.  The  economic  reforms  in 
Eastern  Europe  will  help  improve  this  problem  in  a  couple  of  ways. 
Structural  change  will  help  shift  the  countries  away  from  the  ma- 
terials-intensive  production,  energy-intensive  production  of  steel 
and  cement. 

The  introduction  of  modern  western  technologies  will  be  of  major 
benefit.  We  estimate,  for  example,  that  in  Poland,  20  to  25  percent 
of  total  energy  use  in  that  country  could  be  saved  with  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  methods  of  controlling  district  heating  systems,  new 
energy-efficient  motors,  new  gas  turbine  systems,  and  so  on. 

Poland,  I  think,  has  made  the  most  progress  in  reducing  energy 
intensity,  having  reduced  its  energy  use  per  unit  of  economic 
output  by  11  percent  over  the  last  3  years.  It  is  true  that  total  eco¬ 
nomic  output  has  declined,  but  energy  use  has  declined  even  more, 
which  has  brought  major  environmental  improvements  as  ash  pro¬ 
duction  and  carbon  dioxide  production  have  declined  more  than  the 
economy. 

Poland  has  unfortunately  achieved  this  reduction  in  energy  in¬ 
tensity  through  painful  economic  reforms,  specifically  through 
price  reforms.  Electricity  prices  to  home  owners  have  increased 
from  0.5  cent  per  kilowatt  hour  in  1989,  to  0.5  cents  per  kilowatt 
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hour  today.  You  can  imagine  the  political  pain  of  trying  to  under¬ 
take  such  price  reforms  in  a  country  like  the  United  States. 

Senator  Biden.  I  cannot  in  this  environment. 

Mr.  Chandler.  The  prices  of  natural  gas  have  been  increased 
dramatically  as  well.  It  took  us  10  years  to  make  the  same  kind  of 
economic  reform.  I  think  this  indicates  that  they  deserve  our  sup¬ 
port.  They  are  serious  about  changing  their  system.  They  have  en¬ 
dured  a  lot  of  pain  in  doing  so.  It  is  beginning  to  pay  off  in  the 
economy  as  well.  Whereas,  in  1985-86,  about  40  percent  of  total  in¬ 
vestment  in  industry  went  to  the  energy  sector,  now  that  has  been 
cut  to  20  percent.  It  has  been  cut  in  half 

Coal  is  a  big  problem  in  the  region.  Poland  and  Czechoslovakia 
use  coal  for  about  three-fourths  of  total  energy  supply.  Coal  is  a 
dirty,  very  inefficient  fuel  to  use.  The  import  of  Soviet  natural  gas 
would  be - 

Senator  Biden.  Is  it  high-sulfur  content  coal? 

Mr.  Chandler.  It  is  very  high  in  sulfur,  it  is  also  high  in  ash. 
You  get  a  lot  of  heavy  metals  as  well  as  particulates  out  of  the 
combustion,  particularly  the  lignites.  The  countries  have  a  source 
of  natural  gas  that  has  not  been  exploited  yet,  which  is  coal-bed 
methane,  which  could  produce  something  like  250,000  barrels  of  oil 
equivalent  per  day,  and  reduce  other  problems  as  well.  If  you  do 
not  tap  the  gas  before  you  mine  the  coal,  you  create  a  dangerous 
situation  in  the  mines,  and  if  you  vent  the  gas,  you  create  a  very 
serious  greenhouse  problem,  because  methane  is  a  very  serious  al> 
sorber  of  radiation.  The  U.S.  Government  is  doing  a  good  job,  I 
think,  of  supporting  the  exploitation  of  this  resource. 

In  terms  of  the  kind  of  policies  that  we  should  support,  continu¬ 
ation  of  privatization,  which  means  the  implementation  of  hard 
budget  constraints  so  that  prices  matter  to  the  state-owned  enter¬ 
prises  and  consumers  who  use  the  energy,  is  very  important.  Con¬ 
tinuing  to  remove  price  subsidies  is  very  important.  Some  countries 
are  going  slower  than  others.  Czechoslovakia  has  been  somewhat 
slow,  but  is  also  helping  the  market  work  through  mechanisms  like 
integrated  resources  planning,  in  which  the  United  States  is  a 
world  leader.  Also  helping  fix  other  market  failures  such  as  lack  of 
information,  labeling  appliances  for  energy  efficiency. 

These  are  things  that  new  institutions  can  serv^e  and  I  am 
pleased  to  report  that  two  new  institutions,  the  Polish  Center  for 
Energ>'  Efficiency  and  the  Czechoslovak  Canter  for  Energy  Efficien¬ 
cy  have  been  created  in  a  unique  partnership  with  funding  from 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency,  the  Agency  for  Internation¬ 
al  Development,  and  the  Department  of  Energy  to  do  four  things. 
These  nonprofit  nongovernmental  organizations  help  supply  policy 
analysis  to  the  top  levels  of  government,  help  stimulate  joint  ven¬ 
tures  for  technology’  transfer,  help  coordinate  and  organize  demon¬ 
stration  projects,  and  help  provide  public  information  for  energy’ 
consers’ation. 

There  are  several  examples  of  progress  this  year  by  the  staffs  of 
these  centers,  which  are  staffed  by  local  experts.  Least-cost  utility 
planning  was  adopted  as  public  policy  in  Poland,  so  was  the  policy 
of  labeling  for  energy  efficiency  on  appliances,  and  the  government 
was  able  to  continue  market  reforms,  using  the  advice  of  these  ex¬ 
perts.  So  to  sum  up,  energy  efficiency  is  a  top  priority,  gas,  coalbed 
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methane  are  priorities,  and  delivering  through  institutional  devel¬ 
opment.  Resources  to  help  local  experts  solve  their  own  problems,  I 
think,  is  a  high  priority. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Chandler  follows:] 

Prepared  Statement  of  William  U.  Chandler 
SUMMARY 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman  for  this  opportunity  to  comment  on  energy  issues  in 
Elastern  Europe.  I  have  been  asked  to  address  three  questions:  the  type  of  energy 
policy  the  United  States  should  recommend  in  Eastern  Europe;  the  economic  effect 
of  current  energy  policies  on  the  region;  and  the  progress  we  have  made  in  estab¬ 
lishing  energy  efficiency  centers  in  Eastern  Europe. 

Finergy  efficiency  is  without  question  the  top  energy  policy  priority  for  Eastern 
Europe. — It  is  the  only  approach  that  can  simultaneously  improve  both  economic 
and  environmental  conditions.  Improving  and  expanding  the  use  of  natural  gas  is  a 
critical  second  priority.  Gas,  including  coal  bed  methane,  can  be  used  cleanly  and 
efficiently  and  will  serve  as  a  transition  fuel  between  coal  and  future  sources. 

Current  energy  policies  are  creating  enormous — and  partially  unavoidable — hard¬ 
ship  throughout  Eastern  Europe.  Residential  electricity  prices  in  Poland,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  have  increased  more  than  one  thousand  percent  over  the  last  two  years.  Gov¬ 
ernments  throughout  the  region  have  taken  courageous  measures  to  eliminate  the 
legacy  of  energy  waste  left  by  Stalinist  economics.  Many  opportunities  to  ease  the 
pain  of  the  transition  are  being  missed,  however.  The  United  States  is  helping  cap¬ 
ture  energy  efficiency  opportunities  in  a  creative  new  way,  and  can  do  more. 

Elastern  Europe  remains  strategically  important,  and  it  must  not  be  allowed  to 
slide  into  chaos.  The  region  remains  environmentally  important,  with  several  na¬ 
tions  ranking  in  the  top  ten  sources  of  greenhouse  gas  emissions.  And  the  region  is 
a  large  market,  one  that  likes  to  do  business  with  Americans  and  needs  exactly  the 
kinds  of  technologies  the  United  States  can  provide,  particularly  for  energy  efficien¬ 
cy. 

The  United  States  has  much  to  offer  Eastern  Europe.  The  United  States  leads  the 
world  in  developing  policies  for  least-cost  utility  services.  U.S.  manufacturers  build 
efficient  industrial  motors,  electronic  controls,  and  high-efficiency  gas  turbines,  high 
priorities  for  Eastern  Europe.  And  the  United  States  is  delivering  energy  assistance 
in  creative  new  way;  Funds  are  being  delivered  to  help  local  experts  solve  their 
own  problems  in  partnership  with  U.S.  companies  and  government  experts.  Most 
aid  programs  elsewhere  are  tied  so  heavily  to  special  interests  that  they  do  little 
good  for  the  intended  beneficiaries. 

An  exceptional  partnership  of  the  Environmental  Protection  Pigency,  Department 
of  Energy,  Agency  for  International  Development,  the  World  Wildlife  Fund  &  Con¬ 
servation  Foundation,  and  Battelle,  Pacific  Northwest  Laboratory  has  enabled  us  to 
create  energy-efficiency  centers  in  Poland  and  Czechoslovakia.  These  centers  pro¬ 
vide  policy  analysis  and  U.S.  industry  support  to  promote  energy  efficiency.  TTiey 
have  succeeded,  for  example,  in  making  least-cost  utility  planning  priorities  for  both 
governments,  and  they  have  helped  facilitate  energy-efficiency  investments  and 
joint  venture  discussions.  This  approach  represents  a  new  model  of  coopieration  that 
is  highly  cost-effective,  and  is  being  imitat^  now  by  development  assistance  organi¬ 
zations  in  Europe  and  elsewhere. 

THE  EFFECTS  OF  REFORM 
A  I.egacy  of  Energy  Intensity 

The  nations  of  Eastern  Europe  rank  among  the  least  energy-efficient  countries  in 
the  world.  (See  Figure  1.)  Per  capita  energy  use  in  Czechoslovakia,  for  example,  ex¬ 
ceeds  that  of  Austria,  yet  Czechoslovakian  GNP  per  capita  is  only  one-third  as  high 
as  Austria’s.*  (See  Figure  2.)  It  is  this  excessive,  uncontrolled  energy  use  that  more 
than  anything  else  causes  severe  air,  land,  and  water  pollution  in  the  immediate 
region.  The  region— with  less  than  3  percent  of  the  world’s  population— produc^  9 
percent  of  global  energy-related  greenhouse  gas  emissions,  almost  as  much  as  China. 


*  Marie  Koetalova,  Jiri  Suk,  and  Stanislav  Kolar,  Reducing  Greenhouse  Gas  Emissions  in 
Czechoslovakia,  Battelle,  Pacific  Northwest  Laboratory,  Advanced  International  Studies  Unit, 
January  1992. 
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Energy  inefficiency  constrains  economic  growth.  Consider  the  case  of  Poland, 
which  is  the  world’s  fourth  largest  coal  producer  and  which  obtains  three^uarters 
of  its  domestic  energy  use  from  coal.  Poland  in  1985  allocated  one-third  of  its  entire 
annual  industrial  capital  budget  to  coal  mining  alone.  Coal  production  in  Poland 
before  the  Revolution  consumed  one-fifth  of  all  steel  used  in  the  country  and  nearly 
one-tenth  of  all  electric  power.  Coal  production,  is  becoming  more  difficult  and  ex¬ 
pensive  year  by  year  as  the  resource  is  being  depleted.  The  average  depth  of  mines 
is  now  600  meters,  and  the  required  depth  of  new  mines  is  increasing  at  a  rate  of  10 
to  20  meters  per  year.  Reducing  the  demand  for  coal  simultaneously  frees  capital 
for  more  productive  uses  elsewhere  in  the  economy.^ 

Price  Reforms-and  Impacts 

The  nations  of  Eastern  Europe  have  had  varying  degrees  of  success  in  reducing 
their  burdens  of  energy  intensity.  Poland,  as  a  result  of  strict  price  decontrol  meas¬ 
ures,  cut  energy  intensity  by  11  percent  between  1988-90,  more  than  any  other 
Eastern  European  nation.  Energy  intensity  in  the  former  Soviet  Union,  in  contrast, 
has  increased.® 

GDP,  unfortunately,  has  dropped  dramatically  in  Poland  since  1990.  However, 
energy  use  has  fallen  faster  than  the  economy.  Consequently,  the  amount  of  capital 
allocated  to  energy  production  has  dropped  dramatically  since  the  economic  reforms 
began,  due  primarily  to  structural  change.  The  share  of  capital  allocated  to  coal  is 
down  from  almost  40  percent  of  industrial  investment  to  just  over  20  percent.  (See 
Figure  3.)  A  smaller  share  of  investment  for  the  energy  sector  means  that  Poland’s 
crumbling  infrastructure — poor  telephone  service,  lack  of  health  care  facilities,  in¬ 
adequate  public  transportation-will  suffer  less  from  the  misallocation  of  capital  seen 
for  the  last  50  years. 

Poland  has  won  these  gains  the  hard  way — in  part  by  imposing  an  extremely 
rapid  rate  of  adjustment  to  world  prices  on  its  citizens.  Its  policy  represents  extraor¬ 
dinary  political  courage.  (Consider  the  following  changes  in  energy  prices  in  Poland 
over  the  last  two  years;'*  (See  Figures  4  and  5.) 

•  The  price  of  residential  natural  gas  has  increased  1,600  percent; 

•  The  price  of  residential  electricity  has  increased  1,000  percent;  and 

•  The  price  of  gas  to  Polish  industry  has  reached  U.S.  levels. 

The  price  of  residential  electricity  is  now  at  5  cents  per  kilowatt  hour,  close  to  the 
actual  cost  and  near  the  U.S.  average.  Yet  annual  per  capita  income  in  Poland  is 
one-fourth  that  of  the  United  States.  In  two  years,  Poland  has  made  the  transition 
from  highly  subsidized  energy  to  free  prices.  In  comparison,  the  United  States  took 
10  years  to  accomplish  the  same. 

In  Hungary,  energy  prices  have  reached  world  market  levels.  The  price  of  gaso¬ 
line  in  Hungary,  in  fact,  is  twice  as  high  as  in  the  United  States.  The  economy  has 
also  fallen  dramatically,  reaching  in  1991  only  70  percent  of  the  1988  level.  The 
Hungarian  economy  is  lower  in  energy  intensity  than  those  of  other  Eastern  Euro¬ 
pean  nations,  however,  because  it  began  energy  price  reform  over  a  decade  ago  and 
uses  to  a  greater  extent  oil  and  gas,  which  are  easier  to  use  efficiently  than  coal. 
The  nation  imports  about  60  percent  of  its  total  energy  supply,  primarily  oil  and 
natural  gas.  Hungary  is  an  export-oriented  economy,  and  thus  can  earn  the  foreign 
currency  now  necessary  for  purchasing  oil  and  gas.® 

The  situation  has  evolved  somewhat  more  slowly  elsewhere  in  Eastern  Europe. 
Czechoslovakia,  like  Poland,  is  plagued  by  heavy  reliance  on  coal,  which  with  lignite 
supplies  over  two-thirds  of  total  energy  use.  (See  Figures  6  to  8.)  The  economy  has 
undergone  much  slower  market  reform  than  in  Poland,  and  prices  remain  con¬ 
trolled.  Nevertheless,  restructuring  is  underway,  with  prices  hundreds  of  percent 
higher  for  industrial  natural  gas  and  electricity  than  in  1989.  Czechoslovakian  (iDP 
in  1991  was  20  percent  below  the  1989  level.  Similarly,  Bulgaria’s  economy  dropped 
by  11  percent  in  1991,  and  the  number  of  jobs  fell  by  14  percent.  Inflation  reached 


^  S.  Sitnicki,  K.  Budzinski,  J.  Juda,  J.  Michna,  and  A.  Szpilewicz,  Poland:  Opportunities  for 
Carbon  Emissions  Control,  Global  Environmental  Change  Program,  Pacific  Northwest  Laborato¬ 
ry,  1990. 

®  Igor  Bashmakov,  Energy  Conservation:  The  Main  Factor  for  Reducing  Greenhouse  Gas  Emis¬ 
sions  in  the  Former  Soviet  Union,  Battelle,  Pacific  Northwest  Laboratory,  January  1992.'. 

See  also,  A.A.  Makarov  et  al..  The  ^viet  Union:  A  Strate^  of  Energy  Development  with 
Minimum  Emissions  of  Greenhouse  Gases,  Battelle,  Pacific  Northwest  Laboratories,  April  1990. 

■*  Source:  Slawomir  Pasierb,  executive  director,  Polish  Energy  Efficiency  Center  (FEWE). 

®  Tomas  Jaszay,  Hungary:  Carbon  Dioxide  Emissions  Control  in  Hungary:  Case  Study  to  the 
Year  ‘2030,  Battelle,  Pacific  Northwest  Laboratories,  Advanced  Internationi  Studies  Unit,  May 
1990. 
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72  percent  on  an  annual  basis.  Food  now  costs  about  40  percent  of  average  bouse- 
hold  disposable  income.®  And  three-fifths  of  the  Bulgarian  industrial  sector  is  oper¬ 
ating  at  less  than  half  of  capacity  due  to  shortages  of  energy.  The  nation  recently 
imported  seven-tenths  of  its  energy  from  the  former  Soviet  Union.  ^ 

Romania  remains  far  behind  the  rest  of  Eastern  Eurojje  in  economic  and  energy 
reform.  The  nation’s  economic  and  political  infrastructure  still  suffer  from  the 
legacy  of  the  Ceausecu  regime.  In  the  electric  sector,  power  shortages  remain 
common  and  the  quality  of  power  is  degraded  so  badly  that  the  frequency  drops 
from  the  standard  50  hertz  to  47.5  hertz.  Chronic  energy  and  power  shortages  since 
1980  resulted  in  the  disconnection  of  the  power  grid  from  that  of  the  Council  for 
Mutual  Economic  Assistance  (COMECON).  To  keep  the  system  ojjerating,  the  na¬ 
tional  dispatcher  had  to  resort  frequently  to  brownouts  and  blackouts,  with  the 
brunt  of  shortages  borne  by  domestic  consumers  and  public  lighting  even  though 
industry  accounted  for  two-thirds  of  power  use.  Present  policy,  however,  is  now  ori¬ 
ented  more  toward  consumers,  and  the  energy  deficit  is  borne  by  industry.  The 
present  shortage  of  electric  energy  supply  amounts  to  30  million  kWh  per  day — over 
40  percent  of  total  electric  power  use.® 

COMBINED  ENVIRONMENTAL  AND  ECONOMIC  SOLUTIONS 

Economic  and  environmental  goals  can  be  made  to  converge  in  post-planned 
economies.  U.S.  assistance  is  already  helping — and  can  do  more  to  help — the  region 
make  this  difficult  transition. 

Future  energy  use  in  Eastern  Europe  will  depend  directly  on  two  broad  factors: 
the  extent  of  economic  restructuring  and  the  application  of  modern  energy  efficien¬ 
cy  technology.  If  the  economies  of  Eastern  Europe  recover  and  grow  at  3  percent  per 
year,  the  old  style  of  energy  use  would  push  regional  energy  demand  from  about  20 
quadrillion  BTU  (quads)  today  to  31  quads  in  2025.  A  combination  of  economic 
reform  and  introduction  of  energy  efficiency  technology,  however,  could  enable  East¬ 
ern  Europe  to  hold  energy  demand  virtually  constant. 

Energy-efficiency  opportunities  in  Eastern  Europe  include  the  use  of  better  elec¬ 
tric  motors,  motor  speed  controls,  automation  of  industrial  processes,  combined 
cycle  power  cogeneration,  more-sophisticated  cars,  improved  lighting  and  refrigera¬ 
tion  technologies,  and  thermal  insulation  in  buildings.  In  the  district  heating  and 
electric  power  sector,  transmission  and  distribution  losses  remain  high,  and  new 
combined  cycle  technologies  could  eventually  cut  heat  rates  by  15  percent  or  more. 

Major  opportunities  also  exist  in  the  residential  sector,  including  installation  of 
heat  meters  and  valves  for  controlling  radiators,  as  well  as  more-efficient  appli¬ 
ances.  In  the  transportation  sector,  fuel  economy  remains  low.  The  regional  average 
is  only  27  mpg  in  the  typically  small  and  low-power  cars  used  in  the  region.  Compa¬ 
rable  vehicles  used  in  the  United  States  average  more  than  35  mpg.  Increasing  auto¬ 
mobile  fuel  economy  to  cost-effective  levels  and  converting  the  truck  fleet  from  gaso¬ 
line  to  diesel-powered  engines  can  help  reduce  growth  in  transportation  energy 
demand. 

The  commercial  opportunities  for  selling,  installing,  and  producing  these  products 
is  large.  This  potential  is  reduced  by  constraints  on  available  technology  and  cap¬ 
ital.  The  extent  to  which  savings  are  actually  captured  depends  to  a  large  extent  on 
getting  price  signals  and  energy  policies  right,  interesting  western  firms  in  making 
investments  in  Eastern  Europe,  and  overcoming  the  failures  that  plague  all  market 
economies. 


ENERGY  SUPPLY  ISSUES 

Recent  developments  in  energy  conversion  technologies  make  possible  the  cleaner 
and  more-efficient  use  of  fossil  fuels.  These  same  systems  will  reduce  the  cost  of  re¬ 
newable  energy  to  competitive  levels,  thus  permitting  large  reductions  in  fossil  and 
nuclear  energy  use  over  the  coming  decades.®  These  new  technologies  rely  on  com- 


®  “Year  of  the  Iron  Sheep,”  Business  Climate  Survey  of  the  Bulgarian  Economy  in  1991, 
Agency  for  Economic  Coordination  and  Development,  1992. 

Judy  Dempsey,  “Bulgaria  Far  From  Solving  Energy  Equation,”  Financial  Times,  27  March 
1992. 

*  Adrian  Gheorge,  A  Case  Study  of  the  Romanian  Energy  Economy,  draft,  Battelle,  Pacific 
Northwest  Laboratories,  Januaiy  1992. 

®  See  William  U.  Chandler,  editor.  Carbon  Emissions  Control  Strategies:  Case  Studies  in  Inter¬ 
national  Cooperation  (Washington:  World  Wildlife  Fund  &  Conservation  Foundation,  1990. 

^  also  Thomas  B.  Johansson,  Henry  Kelly,  Amulya  K.N.  Reddy,  and  Robert  H.  Williams, 
Renewables  for  Fuels  and  Electricity,  DRAFT,  for  the  United  Nations  Solar  Energy  Group  for 
Environment  and  Development,  March  1992. 
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bined-cycle  and  gas-turbine  system  generation  of  electricity,  usually  coupled  with 
the  use  of  natural  gas  or  the  gasification  of  coal  or  biomass.  Using  Soviet  gas  in  the 
short  term  and  renewable  resources  in  the  longer  term  would  enable  Eastern 
Europe  to  reduce  both  its  economic  and  environmental  costs.  (See  Figure  10.)  The 
United  States  is  a  leader  in  these  technologies.  General  Electric,  for  example,  pro¬ 
duces  gas  turbine  systems  now  that  could  improve  electric  generating  efficiency 
from  less  than  30  percent  in  the  region  to  40  to  50  percent.^® 

Gas  turbines  could  also  be  used  in  the  short  term  to  take  advantage  of  coal-bed 
methane.  Coal  seams  in  Poland  and  Czechoslovakia  are  very  gassy — that  is,  they 
emit  large  volumes  of  methane.  Tapping  this  methane  before  the  coal  is  mined 
could  produce  up  to  an  exajoule  (the  equivalent  of  500,000  barrels  of  oil  per  day)  in 
Poland  and  Czechoslovakia.  Doing  so  would  make  mines  safer,  reduce  gas  imports, 
and  reduce  emissions  of  a  powerful  greenhouse  gas  to  the  atmosphere.  The  U.S.  gov¬ 
ernment  is  actively  supporting  exploitation  of  this  resource.  *  ^ 

ENERGY  POLICY  FOR  SUSTAINABLE  DEVELOPMENT 

Energy  policy  must  balance  supply  and  demand  measures  to  provide  energy  serv¬ 
ices  for  economic  development  while  protecting  consumers  and  the  natural  environ¬ 
ment.  A  sustainable  energy  policy  will  promote  economic  development  by; 

1.  Increasing  industrial  competitiveness  by  reducing  net  production  costs; 

2.  Reducing  net  capital  requirements  by  avoiding  the  need  for  new  mines  and 
power  plants;  and 

8.  Improving  overall  productivity  by  promoting  new  technologies  to  increase 
labor  and  capital  productivity  while  saving  energy. 

Such  a  policy  would  help  consumers  cope  with  rising  energy  prices  by  saving 
money  through  conservation.  This  strategy  requires  measures  to  overcome  market 
failures,  including: 

•  Lack  of  information; 

•  Split  incentives; 

•  Natural  monopolies;  and 

•  Lack  of  capital  due  to  the  economic  mismanagement  of  the  former  commu¬ 
nist  system. 

A  number  of  policies  can  help  Eastern  Europe  move  toward  sustainable  energy 
development.  (See  Figure  11.)  Development  of  integrated  resources  planning  (IRP) 
would  be  particularly  effective.  With  IRP,  electric  power  and  district  hearing  dis¬ 
tributors  would  be  permitted  to  purchase  energy  savings  just  as  they  currently  pur¬ 
chase  energy  supplies.  Distributors  would  be  allowed  to  pay  retail  customers  for 
saving  energy — either  through  one-time  rebates  for  certain  investments,  or  through 
lower  rates.  The  utilities  themselves  would  receive  an  incentive  for  participating  in 
such  energy-saving  programs. 

Providing  consumers  with  access  to  capital  is  an  important  policy  option.  Energy- 
efficiency  loan  funds  can  be  created  for  use  by  utilities  and  major  industries 
through  revenues  from  fuels  taxes  or  loans  from  multi-lateral  development  banks. 
In  the  buildings  sector,  blocks  of  financing  could  be  channeled  to  utilities  for  distri¬ 
bution  to  consumers  through  IRP  programs.  In  the  industrial  sector,  loans  can  be 
made  available  to  enterprises  for  investments  increasing  energy  efficiency  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  output  or  productivity.  Experience  has  shown  that  disbursing  such  loans  re¬ 
quires  technical  assistance,  including: 

•  Energy  audits  for  industry  and  buildings; 

•  IRP  specialists  to  advise  utilities;  and 

•  Loan  processing  training  for  banking,  utility,  and  industrial  organizations. 

Consumer  Information — in  the  form  of  appliance  energy-efficiency  labeling — helps 
overcome  a  major  market  failure.  New  appliances  can  be  labelled  for  energy  effi¬ 
ciency,  so  that  buyers  can  cut  their  future  energy  costs.  The  program  fits  within  a 
philosophy  of  promoting  market  mechanisms  because  it  promotes  the  availability  of 
impartial  and  credible  information,  a  legitimate  activity  of  all  forms  of  government. 
Most  important  energy  consuming  appliances  made  or  sold  in  the  United  States  (in- 


William  U.  Chandler,  Alexei  Makarov,  and  Zhou  Dadi,  Energy  for  the  Soviet  Union,'  Extern 
Europe,  and  China,  Scientific  American,  September  1990. 

*  *  Major  reports  on  the  potential  for  developing  coal-bed  methane  have  been  sponsored  by  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency.  See  Carol  Bibler,  James  5.  Marshall,  and  Raymond  Pilcher, 
Assessment  of  the  Potential  for  Economic  Development  and  Utilization  of  Coalbed  Methane  in 
Czechoslovakia,  prepared  for  Battelle,  Pacific  Northwest  Laboratory  by  Raven  Ridge  Resources, 
DRAFT  FINAL  REPORT,  7  March  1992. 
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eluding  refrigerators,  water  heaters,  furnaces,  air  conditioners,  and  lighting)  must 
carry  labels  advising  buyers  on  the  energy  cost  of  their  operation  as  well  as  to  meet 
standards  for  ma^mum  rates  of  energy  consumption.  The  European  Community, 
1^  by  Denmark,  is  actively  considering  energy-efficiency  label  requirements.  Some 
highly-efficient  lighting  products  marketed  in  Europe  already  bear  annual  energy- 
cost  labels.  Labelling  would  help  push  manufacturers  to  produce  competitive  prod¬ 
ucts,  and  ensure  that  inefficient  products  are  not  “dumjjed”  on  the  region  by  for¬ 
eign  exporters. 


A  NEW  MODEL  OF  COOPERATION 

A  unique  effort  now  provides  resources  and  guidance  for  Eastern  European  ex¬ 
torts  themselves  to  capture  the  energy  efficiency  potential  in  their  countries:  the 
creation  of  national  energy  efficienry  center.  Pacific  Northwest  Laboratory,  with 
funding  from  the  Agency  for  International  Development,  Department  of  Energy,  En¬ 
vironmental  Protection  Agency,  and  the  World  Wildlife  Fund  &  Conservation  Foun¬ 
dation,  has  created  the  following  new  institutions: 

•  The  Polish  Foundation  for  Energy  Efficiency  (Fundaneja  na  Rzecz  Efektyw- 
nego  Wykorzystania  Energii),  which  operates  the  Warsaw  Efficiency  Center  and 
the  Katowice  Efficiency  Center; 

•  The  Czechoslovakian  Center  for  Energy  Efficiency,  SEVEN  (Stredisko  pro 
Efektivni  Vyuzivani  Energie),  which  is  based  in  Prague;  and 

•  The  Russian  Center  for  Energy  Efficiency,  CENEf  (Tsentr  po  Effektivnomy 
Izpolzovaniyu  Energii),  in  Moscow. 

The  centers  conduct  four  types  of  activities  to  promote  energy  efficiency: 

•  Policy  research  and  development 

•  Development  of  private  joint  ventures  in  efficiency  technology 

•  Training  and  demonstration  projects 

•  Public  education  and  data  and  information  services. 

As  non-profit,  independent  institutions,  the  centers  encourage  energy  consumers 
to  reap  the  financial  rewards  available-  by  implementing  energy  efficiency  measures. 
They  will  thus  work  with  businesses  and  individuals  in  the  industrial,  residential, 
commercial,  and  transportation  sectors  to  help  them  achieve  economic  benefits 
through  energy  efficiency.  The  United  States  is  providing  seed  funding  for  a  period 
of  three  years,  after  which  the  centers  must  become  self-financing.  (See  Table  1.) 

RATIONALE  FOR  SUPPORT 

Why  should  the  United  States  try  to  help  Eastern  Europe  overcome  its  energy 
and  environmental  problems? 

•  Inefficiency  constrains  economic  growth  and  threatens  the  success  of  the 
vital  experiments  in  democracy  in  Eastern  Europe; 

•  The  opportunities  for  environmental  protection  through  energy  efficiency 
improvement  can  prove  to  be  good  business  for  American  firms;  and 

•  The  region’s  energy  waste  contributes  significantly  to  the  risk  of  global 
warming. 

The  transition  to  democracy  and  markets  will  be  difficult  for  the  emerging  democ¬ 
racies  of  Eastern  Europe  for  some  time  to  come.  The  mutual  benefits  we  will  share 
from  this  historic  effort  will,  without  question,  make  U.S.  assistance  worthwhile. 

CONCLUSION 

Sustainable  development  in  Eastern  Europe  cannot  be  achieved  without  signifi¬ 
cant  new  efforts  in  the  energy  sector.  Past  energy  policy  has  seriously  harmed  the 
region’s  economic  and  environmental  health  by  encouraging  the  development  of  ex¬ 
pensive,  polluting  supply  alternatives  for  providing  ener^  services.  However,  by 
reorienting  its  policies  to  deliver  cost-effective  energy  services  through  demand-side 
measures  and,  early  in  the  next  century,  new  renewable  energy  supply  systems. 
Eastern  Europe  can  achieve  a  healthier,  more  prosperous  future.  This  strategy  im¬ 
plies: 

(1)  Improving  energy  efficiency  in  the  short-term  to  maximum  levels; 

(2)  Satisfying  new  energy  demand  in  the  medium-term  with  natural  gas;  and 

(3)  Developing  renewable  energy  supplies  in  over  the  long-term. 

The  first  element  requires  energy  resources  be  priced  to  reflect  both  their  replace¬ 
ment  costs  and  their  environmental  impacts.  The  second  element  requires  careful 
development  and  use  of  natural  gas  resources  in  a  way  that  will  permit  an  easy 
transition  to  renewable  energy  carriers.  The  third  element  must  rely  on  combina- 
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tion  of  western  research  efforts  and  local  measures  for  encouraging  the  market  pen¬ 
etration  of  new  energy  sources. 


Table  1 

ACCOMPLISHMENTS,  1991— SEVEN,  The  CZECHOSLOVAKIAN  ENERGY 

EFFICIENCY  CENTER 

SEVEn  was  founded  in  November  1990,  and  now  has  a  staff  of  eight.  The  follow¬ 
ing  is  a  sample  of  SEVEn’s  most  significant  accomplishments  of  its  first  year  of 
operation. 

•  Emergency  Energy  Conservation  Assistance  Delivered. — SEVEn  facilitated 
the  “U.S.  Emergency  Energy  Program  for  Eastern  and  Central  Europe,”  financed 
by  US  AID.  Cost-free  and  low-cost  equipment  and  programs  were  installed  in  eight 
industries.  Two  seminars  were  organized  by  SEVEn  in  Prague  and  Bratislava  to 
explain  the  results. 

•  Least  Cost  Planning  Introduced  in  Seminars  in  Prague  and  Bratislava. — As 
a  result,  the  national  utility  CEZ  invited  SEVEn  and  American  experts  to  cooper¬ 
ate  on  a  technical  study  of  applying  least-cost  planning  in  Czechoslovakia. 

•  Greenhouse  Effect  and  Energy  Policy  Explored  in  Seminar. — An  October 
seminar  for  Czechoslovak  energy  experts  stimulated  discussion  on  global  warm- 
ing-the  first  discussion  of  its  kind  in  the  country. 

•  Efficiency  Technologies  Database  Initiated. — SEVEn  started  a  two-year 
project  to  gather  and  disseminate  information  on  domestic  and  foreign  energy  ef¬ 
ficiency  technology  experience.  The  purpose  of  this  database  is  to  help  promote 
technology  transfer  to  and  within  Czechoslovakia. 

•  Policy  Advice  Provided  to  Czech  Ministry  of  Environment. — SEVEn  provid¬ 
ed  the  ministry — under  contract — a  report  called  “Energy  Policy  without  the  De¬ 
struction  of  the  Environment”. — The  study  recommended  several  concrete  activi¬ 
ties  to  promote  more-efficient  energy  use. 

•  Slovak  Efficiency  Study  Initiated. — A  report  on  “Effective  Energy  Use  in 
Slovakia”  was  commissioned  by  the  Vienna-based  Okologie  Institut,  and  will  in¬ 
volve  Slovak  institutes  and  experts. 

•  Policy  Advice  Provided  to  Federal  Parliament. — SEVEn  prepared  a  policy 
paper  for  the  Federal  Parliament  on  “Energy  Savings  in  Czechoslovakia,”  at  the 
Parliament’s  request. 

•  Public  Information  Provided. — SEVEn  is  editing  the  “Energy  Use  Manage¬ 
ment”  series  in  the  magazine  “Vesmir”  [“Universe”].  SEVEn  has  prepared  popular 
articles  for  other  periodicals — “Green  Slovakia,”  for  example — and  staff  have  dis¬ 
cussed  efficiency  on  numerous  radio  and  television  programs.  SEVEn  has  present¬ 
ed  technical  papers  in  a  number  of  public  fora,  including  a  lecture  for  Federal  As¬ 
sembly  representatives,  testimony  before  the  Committee  for  Environment  in  the 
State  Committee,  and  analyses  of  energy  demands  and  the  energy  efficiency  at 
eight  international  conferences  and  seminars. 

•  Energy  Managers  Association  Launched. — SEVEn  is  overseeing  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  an  association  intended  to  bring  together  professionals  working  on 
energy  efficiency  in  industry. 

ACCOMPLISHMENTS,  1991— FEWE,  The  POLISH  ENERGY  EFFICIENCY 

CENTER 

FEWE  was  founded  in  January  1991.  It  is  has  offices  in  Warsaw  and  Katowice, 
with  a  combined  staff  of  ten.  The  following  is  a  sample  of  FEWE’s  most  signifi¬ 
cant  accomplishments  of  its  first  year  of  operation. 

•  Least  Cost  Planning  Introduced  in  Seminars  in  Bielsko-Biala. — ^This  semi¬ 
nar  included  representatives  of  all  33  Polish  utility  companies.  Soon  after,  FEWE 
and  the  Polish  National  Grid  Company  drafted  legislation  for  Parliamentary  con¬ 
sideration. 

•  Lighting  Plan  Adopted. — FEWE  initiated  talks  between  the  Zywiece  city 
government  and  Natrium,  a  Polish  manufacturer  of  high-pressure  sodium  lamps. 
As  a  result,  the  city  has  contracted  with  the  firm  to  replace  all  of  its  inefficient 
incandescent  street  lights.  The  city  will  itself  finance  the  project,  the  cost  of  which 
will  be  recovered  in  less  than  one  year  through  energy  savings. 

•  Policies  Developed  for  Ministry  of  Industry. — FEWE  served  under  contract 
with  the  Minister  of  Industry,  who  requested  a  review  of  energy  policy.  As  a  direct 
result: 

•  Energy  sector  reforms  were  continued; 

•  Least-cost  utility  planning  was  adopted  as  official  government  policy; 
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•  Appliance  Energy-Efficiency  Labeling  was  adopted  as  government  policy. 

•  Efficiency  Loan  Fund  Negotiations  Initiated. — FEWE  initiated  discussions 
with  the  World  Bank,  which  agreed  to  consider  loans  up  to  $200  million  for  elec¬ 
tric  energy-use  efficiency.  The  Bank  requested  that  FEWE  identify  utilities  willing 
to  accept  the  loans,  and  FFWE  accepted  this  challenge. 

•  Methane  Clearinghouse  Initiated. — A  database  and  journal  were  created  for 
facilitating  the  development  of  coal-bed  methane  utilization. 

•  Country  Study  of  Greenhouse  Gas  Emissions. — FEWE  was  asked  by  the 
Minister  of  Environment  to  lead  a  country  study  of  Poland’s  current  and  future 
greenhouse  emissions.  This  study,  sponsored  by  the  U.S.  EPA,  will  inform  global 
negotiations  on  possible  responses  to  climate  change. 

•  Testimony  Provided  to  Sejm. — FEWE  was  invited  to  testify  to  the  Polish 
Parliament  on  a  proposed  national  energy  plan.  FEWE  testimony  prompted  major 
revisions  in  a  policy  that  was  exclusively  oriented  to  supply  measures. 

•  Public  Information  Provided. — FFWE  conceived  and  developed  ten  5-minute 
television  spots  on  energy  conservation.  They  were  broadcast  weekly  on  TVPl,  a 
nationwide  program  with  an  audience  of  2  million  persons. 

•  Appliance  Efficiency  Labeling  System  Developed. — FEWE  produced  a  major 
study  detailing  the  technical  and  administrative  resources  and  needs  in  Poland  for 
implementing  appliance  energy  efficiency  labeling  measures. 
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Figure  1 

Estimated  Energy  Intensity 
Seiected  Nations,  1985 


MJ/$1980  of  Purchasing  Power  Parity 
SOURCE:  Chandler,  Makarov,  and  Zhou, 

Scientific  American,  September  1990 


Figure  2 

Energy  Use  per  Capita, 
Selected  Countries,  1990 
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Figure  3 

Polish  Investment  in  the  Energy  Sector 


Percent  of  Industrial  Investment 


1970  1980  1986  1990 


I  I  Energy 


SOURCE:  Battelle,  PNL; 

Polish  Energy  Efficiency  Center 
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Figure  4:  Electricity  Prices  in  Poiand,  1 989-92 


Indev 
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Figure  5:  Economic,  Energy,  and  Environmental  Trends  in  Poland 


1988  1989  1990 


S  GDP  CH  Energy  HI  C02 


Figure  6 

Polish  Energy  Use,  1991 
Total  =  5.8  exajoules 
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SOURCE:  Sitnicki  et  al 
Source:  Authors 


Figure  7 

Energy  Use  in  Czechoslovakia,  1989 
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SOURCE:  Jaroslav  Marousek, 
SEVEn-Prague 
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I  I  Coal  I  I  Oil  I  I  Gas  I  I  Nuclear  HH  Imports 
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Figure  10 

Cost  Comparison:  Gas,  Renewables,  &  Coal 
for  Electric  Power  Generation 
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Senator  Biden.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chandler.  Mr.  Liroff. 

STATEMENT  OF  RICHARD  A.  LIROFF,  DIRECTOR,  CENTRAL  AND 

EASTERN  EUROPE  PROGRAM,  WORLD  WILDLIFE  FUND  AND 

THE  CONSERVATION  FOUNDATION,  WASHINGTON,  DC 

Mr.  Liroff.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  Richard 
Liroff.  I  direct  the  program  for  Central  and  Eastern  Europe  at 
World  Wildlife  Fund,  U.S.  I  have  submitted  a  written  statement  for 
the  record. 

Senator  Biden.  Your  entire  statement  will  be  placed  in  the 
record. 

Mr.  Liroff.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  WWF-US  has  been  work¬ 
ing  the  region  since  late  1988.  Our  major  activities  include  provid¬ 
ing  management  training  workshops  for  environmental  organiza¬ 
tions,  and  providing  technical  assistance  and  training  for  biodiver¬ 
sity  conservation  and  enhancement.  We  provided  some  of  the  seed 
money  for  Mr.  Chandler’s  energy  efficiency  centers  for  Poland  and 
Czechoslovakia,  and  we  are  doing  the  same  for  a  center  that  is 
opening  in  Moscow.  We  also  produce  a  periodic  newsletter  which  I 
have  provided  to  the  committee  staff. 

We  work  cooperatively  with  other  WWF  organizations.  There  are 
13  of  them  in  Europe,  and  they  themselves  conduct  a  series  of  their 
own  projects. 

My  written  statement  indicates  that  there  are  five  major  princi¬ 
ples  for  U.S.  assistance  for  Central  and  Eastern  Europe.  First,  pro¬ 
tecting  what  I  label  the  green  legacy  and,  second,  promoting  civil 
society  by  strengthening  environmental  groups.  Third,  stressing 
pollution  prevention,  fourth,  helping  to  develop  environmental 
management  businesses  in  the  region,  and  fifth,  promoting  energy 
efficiency. 

In  my  remarks  now  I  will  just  focus  on  the  first  two  points,  the 
green  legacy  and  the  environmental  groups.  As  your  opening  com¬ 
ments  indicated,  and  as  the  cover  story  from  U.S.  News  indicated, 
there  is  this  enormous  brown  legacy  in  the  former  Communist  na¬ 
tions.  Most  public  attention  focuses  on  the  brown  legacy,  but  there 
is  also  a  green  legacy.  For  40  to  45  years,  there  were  no-man’s 
lands  between  Western  Europe  and  Central  and  Eastern  Europe 
and  among  the  countries  of  the  region;  these  lands  were  protected 
by  minefields,  soldiers,  and  chainlink  fences. 

Many  of  these  areas  are  rich  in  natural  values.  They  provide  im¬ 
portant  habitat  for  endangered  and  threatened  species.  They  are 
useful  for  promoting  water  quality,  managing  water  quantity,  pre¬ 
venting  flooding  and  they  ultimately  will  have  rich  recreational 
value.  The  soldiers  are  gone,  the  minefields  are  gone,  the  fences 
are  down.  The  question  is,  what  is  going  to  happen  to  these  rich 
cir©£is*^ 

Here  are  some  examples.  The  Danube  delta  is  the  largest 
reedbed  in  the  world  and  the  largest  wetland  in  Europe.  The  Rho¬ 
dope  Mountains  in  Bulgaria - 

Senator  Biden.  The  largest  reedbed? 

Mr.  Liroff.  The  largest  reedbed,  yes.  It  is  an  important  stopping- 
off  point  for  migratory  waterfowl  and  an  important  breeding  area. 
The  Rhodope  Mountains  in  Bulgaria  along  the  Greek  border  and 
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the  neighboring  deltas  in  Greece  is  an  area  where  several  different 
climate  zones  come  together.  They  are  very  ecologically  rich.  The 
Biebrza  marshes  in  the  green  lung  section  of  Poland,  the  relatively 
clean  section  of  Poland,  is  an  important  area  for  migratory  birds 
and  breeding  birds. 

The  Biebrza  marshes  is  the  site  of  the  first  East- West  debt-for- 
nature  swap.  Our  international  headquarters  in  Poland  executed  a 
debt-for-nature  swap  to  help  the  Poles  develop  a  master  plan  for  a 
new  national  park  in  the  Biebrza  marshes.  A  “roadmap  ’  for  pro¬ 
tecting  these  areas  is  provided  in  this  document  which  I  see  that 
your  staff  has  given  you — “The  Ecological  Bricks  for  our  Common 
House  of  Europe.  On  page  16  and  17  of  that  document,  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  is  a  map  indicating  these  areas.  There  is  also  attached  to  my 
written  statement  a  brief  one-page  article  on  the  ecological  bricks 
which  maps  them  as  well. 

Senator  Biden.  The  areas  that  are  marked  in  darker  green  on 
the  map? 

Mr.  Liroff.  That  is  correct. 

Senator  Biden.  Roughly,  how  much  land  area  does  that  com¬ 
prise? 

Mr.  Liroff.  I  cannot  give  you  a  total.  I  think  the  description  for 
each  area  indicates  the  amount  of  hectares  per  area.  It  is  fairly 
substantial. 

I  think  the  U.S.  has  been  very  foresighted  in  providing  debt  for¬ 
giveness  for  nature.  It  has  taken  a  lead  on  this  as  part  of  its  for¬ 
giveness  of  more  than  50  percent  of  Poland’s  debt.  Poland  is  allo¬ 
cating  5  percent  of  the  debt  forgiveness  for  environmental  pro¬ 
grams,  and  part  of  that  money  can  be  used  to  protect  areas  such  as 
these. 

WWF  is  working  in  some  of  these  areas.  With  the  Czech  Ministry 
of  the  Environment,  WWF’s  international  headquarters  has  devel¬ 
oped  a  management  plan  for  the  Sumaiva  national  park,  declared 
within  the  last  year.  This  is  along  the  Czech  Republic-Austrian- 
German  boundary. 

WWF-International  also  has  a  project  starting  in  the  Rhodope 
mountains  to  do  some  management  planning  there.  WWF-US  has 
funding  from  the  Agency  for  International  Development  also  to 
work  in  some  of  these  areas. 

You  asked  about  timing  and  urgency  in  your  opening  questions.  I 
think  it  is  important  to  note  that  these  areas  are  changing,  that  is 
to  say,  the  region  is  changing.  The  region  is  opening  up.  These 
areas  are  going  to  be  subject  to  development  pressure. 

There  is  a  real  opportunity  here  to  leave  a  green  legacy  to  the 
future  generations  of  Central  and  Eastern  Europe,  and  we  are  not 
talking  about  the  hundreds  of  billions  of  dollars  that  might  be  in¬ 
volved  in  taking  care  of  the  brown  legacy.  We  are  talking  about  a 
little  bit  of  money  that  can  help  these  areas  develop  master  plans, 
figure  out  which  areas  should  be  national  parks,  which  might  be 
protected  landscape  areas  in  terms  of  balancing  economic  areas  of 
development  and  environmental  protection,  and  how  these  regions 
can  draw  on  their  resources  for  ecotourism  and  other  forms  of  sus¬ 
tainable  economic  development. 

My  second  point  is  that  it  is  important  to  strengthen  the  envi¬ 
ronmental  groups  in  the  region.  The  United  States  had  said  early 
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on  that  it  wants  to  help  promote  a  civil  society  in  these  countries. 
Environmental  groups  have  been  important  players  in  democrati¬ 
zation  of  the  region,  witness  the  work  of  Ecoglasnost  at  the  time  of 
the  CSCE  meetings  in  Sofia  in  1989,  and  witness  the  demonstra¬ 
tions  by  thousands  of  Hungarians  against  the  completion  of  the 
Nagymaros  dam  in  1988  and  1989. 

When  we  have  had  environmental  ministers  from  the  region 
visit  us  here  in  the  U.S.,  they  have  said  to  us,  “The  environmental 
groups  are  our  allies,  we  need  them,  we  need  to  strengthen  them. 
They  are  our  allies  in  dealing  with  the  industry  ministries,  the  ag¬ 
ricultural  ministries,  the  other  ministries  which  need  to  be  sensi¬ 
tive  to  the  environmental  consequences  of  what  they  are  doing.” 

Senator  Biden.  How  do  you  respond  to  the  concern  raised  by 
some  that  we  would  be  entering  the  political  process,  the  domestic 
political  process?  In  terms  of  a  number  of  the  environmental 
groups  in  these  regions,  they  have  taken  on  a  role  very  different 
than  the  environmental  groups  in  this  country,  as  important  and 
as  powerful  as  they  are,  and  I  would  like  to  see  them  more  power¬ 
ful  here  in  the  United  States,  they  have  the  effect  in  some  areas  of 
being  another  political  party,  running  members  for  Congress  or  for 
their  parliamentary  bodies.  How  do  you  respond  to  that? 

Mr.  Liroff.  In  our  own  work,  we  have  been  very  clear  that  we 
are  not  interested  in  training  people  who  are  officials  of  green  par¬ 
ties.  There  are  plenty  of  nongovernmental  organizations  out  there 
that  we  can  work  with  who  can  play  the  role  that  environmental 
groups  play  here  in  the  United  States.  We  are  sensitive  to  that 
issue,  we  try  to  avoid  it.  Obviously,  there  are  people  who  wear 
many  different  hats  and  the  issue  cannot  be  completely  avoided, 
but  I  think  we  do  the  best  we  can  to  avoid  putting  ourselves  and 
the  U.S.  Government  which  supports  us  in  an  awkward  political 
position  in  these  countries. 

Senator  Biden.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Liroff.  The  local  groups  are  very  hard  pressed  to  participate 
in  government  decisionmaking  processes.  They  do  not  have  a  lot  of 
resources.  It  is  also  the  case  that,  as  I  am  sure  the  panel  will  dis¬ 
cuss  later,  new  structures  of  participation  in  making  environmen¬ 
tal  policy  are  being  developed  in  the  re^on.  I  think  there  is  a  tend¬ 
ency  among  many  of  these  groups  basically  to  adopt  a  very  anti¬ 
industry  point  of  view.  They  are  suspicious  of  industries  coming  in. 
There  is  a  lot  of  NIMBYism  in  the  region.  I  do  not  want  to  paint 
all  the  groups  with  this  brush,  but  you  certainly  do  find  a  lot  of 
NIMBYism  there. 

I  think  one  of  the  functions  of  our  training  and  the  assistance 
the  U.S.  can  provide  is  to  enhance  the  ability  of  these  groups  to 
work  creatively  within  the  system,  and  try  to  figure  out  what 
issues  are  important  and  what  issues  are  not,  try  to  distinguish  be¬ 
tween  the  first-class  industries  that  come  in  with  a  commitment  to 
do  things  right,  as  opposed  to  those  industries  who  are  the  fly  by¬ 
night  operators.  I  think  it  is  possible  to  promote  environmentally 
sustainable  development  in  the  region.  I  think  we  need  to  reach 
out  to  the  environmental  groups  in  the  region,  to  show  how  this 

can  be  done.  ,  .  ,  ■,  .  • 

I  think  it  is  equally  important  to  strengthen  their  hand  so  to  im¬ 
prove  the  dialog  with  the  industrial  development  interests  in  the 
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region  so  that  we  can  have  a  more  creative  discussion  of  environ¬ 
mental  and  economic  issues  in  the  future.  I  think  too  often  there  is 
a  tendency  to  say  that  there  is  a  choice  of  environment  versus  the 
economy.  Certainly  there  are  hard  choices  to  make  sometimes,  but 
by  and  large,  I  think  there  is  a  middle  road  of  environmentally  sus¬ 
tainable  economic  development.  I  think  western  investors  who 
move  into  the  area  would  like  to  see  some  clear  rules  about  what 
they  are  supposed  to  do  environmentally  so  they  welcome  a  con¬ 
structive  dialog. 

I  will  stop  there,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  I  welcome  any  questions 
you  may  have. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Liroff  follows:] 

Prepared  Statement  oe  Richard  A.  Liroff 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Subcommittee:  My  name  is  Richard  Liroff.  I 
direct  the  Central  and  Eastern  Europe  Program  of  World  Wildlife  Fund.  I  thank  the 
committee  for  its  invitation  to  testify  today. 

WWF’s  Central  and  Eastern  Europe  Program 

WWF’s  Central  and  Eastern  Europe  Program  was  launched  in  1988.  Our  work  in 
Central  and  Eastern  Europe  draws  on  our  strengths  and  experience  in  working  with 
both  developing  and  developed  countries.  In  developing  countries,  we  have  worked 
to  empower  nations  by  enhancing  their  management  capacity.  In  developed  coun¬ 
tries,  we  encourage  leadership  in  stewardship  of  the  global  commons.  Our  involve¬ 
ment  in  Central  and  Eastern  Europe  benefits  from  both  approaches  and  allows  us  to 
provide  a  unique  contribution. 

Our  major  activities  in  the  last  year  have  included: 

•  management  training  workshops  for  environmental  groups  in  Poland  and 
the  Czech  and  Slovak  Federal  Republic  (CSFR); 

•  research  and  technical  assistance  on  protected  area  management  and  biodi¬ 
versity  protection  and  restoration  in  Poland,  the  CSFR,  Hungary,  and  Bulgaria; 

•  seed  money  to  support  energy  efficiency  centers  in  Warsaw  and  Katowice, 
Poland  and  Prague,  CSFR;  and 

•  a  newsletter  and  seminar  series  on  environmental  issues  and  activities  in 
Central  and  Eastern  Europe. 

In  addition,  WWF-U.S.  works  cooperatively  with  the  WWF  “family” — the  thirteen 
national  WWF  organizations  in  Europe  and  WWF’s  international  headquarters  in 
Gland,  Switzerland — on  other  activities.  In  October  1990,  WWF-International  issued 
a  report  on  the  European  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development  describing  how 
the  bank  should  be  organized  and  operated  to  protect  the  environment.  In  March 
1991,  WWF-International  released  “\^o  Knows  Where  the  Money  Goes?”  the  most 
comprehensive  publicly-available  survey  of  government  assistance  and  other  invest¬ 
ment  flows,  mainly  from  western  nations,  to  Central  and  Eastern  Europe. 

Central  and  Eastern  Europe  Governments’  Responses  to  Environmental 

Challenges 

Since  the  dramatic  political  changes  of  1989,  Central  and  East  European  govern¬ 
ments  have  been  moving,  with  bilateral  and  multilateral  assistance,  to  better  char¬ 
acterize  and  respond  to  their  enormous  environmental  problems,  through  the  follow- 
ing: 

•  publication  of  “state  of  the  environment”  reports  summarizing  environmen¬ 
tal  problems  and  trends; 

•  development  of  national  and  regional  program  priorities; 

•  reorganization  and  strengthening  of  environmental  ministries,  sometimes 
with  substantial  recruitment  of  new  leaders  and  staff  from  the  environmental 
movement; 

•  drafting  of  new  and  revised  laws  to  strengthen  environmental  manage¬ 
ment;  and 

•  increasing  regional  and  municipal  responsibility  for  funding  and  managing 
environmental  programs. 
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Principles  for  U.S.  Assistance 

Five  principles  should  guide  U.S.  environmental  assistance  to  Central  and  East¬ 
ern  Europe: 

•  protect  the  “Green  Legacy”; 

•  promote  civil  society  by  strengthening  environmental  groups; 

•  stress  pollution  prevention; 

•  develop  environmental  management  industries  in  the  region;  and 

•  promote  energy  efficiency. 

Protect  the  “Green  Legacy”. — Public  attention  in  the  West  has  focused  on  Central 
and  Eastern  Europe’s  “brown  legacy”  of  pollution.  But  there  is  a  “green  legacy”  as 
well. 

For  45  years  the  “no  man’s  lands”  of  international  borders  were  protected  by  sol¬ 
diers,  minefields,  and  fences.  Many  such  areas  are  rich  in  ecological  value.  They  are 
important  habitat  areas  for  threatened  and  endangered  species  and  are  important 
stops  on  international  migratory  bird  routes.  In  addition,  protecting  these  areas  can 
help  protect  water  quality  and  quantity,  allow  for  sustainable  uses  of  natural  re¬ 
sources  such  as  forestry,  fishing,  and  tourism),  prevent  flooding,  and  provide  recre¬ 
ational  opportunities.  Now  that  the  soldiers,  mines  and  fences  are  largely  gone, 
many  of  these  areas  are  vulnerable  to  both  public  and  private  development  pres¬ 
sures.  Also  at  risk  are  other  ecologically  valuable  areas  wholly  within  national 
boundaries.  With  national  economies  opening  up  and  with  tourism  increasing,  both 
public  authorities  and  private  develojjers  are  eagerly  eying  the  money  that  can  be 
made  from  transportation,  lodging,  and  other  investments  in  and  around  these  vul¬ 
nerable  areas. 

An  ambitious  nature  protection  program  is  relatively  inexpensive  as  compared  to 
the  cost  of  cleaning  up  industrial  pollution  and  has  large  benefits.  One  starting 
point  for  such  a  program  has  been  developed  by  a  consortium  of  about  seventy  Eu¬ 
ropean  environmental  groups,  including  WWF-Austria  and  WWF-International  in 
Switzerland.  The  plan,  called  the  “Ecological  Bricks  for  Our  Common  House  of 
Europe,”  identifies  24  noteworthy  natural  areas,  mainly  former  “no  man’s  lands,” 
that  deserve  protection.  These  include,  for  example,  the  Danube  Delta,  Europe’s 
largest  marshland  that  lies  at  the  intersection  of  the  great  European  bird  migration 
routes.  The  Rhodope  Mountains  and  adjoining  areas  in  Greece,  Bulgaria,  Yugoslavia 
and  Turkey  comprise  another  “brick.”  There,  several  different  climatic  zones  over¬ 
lap,  so  the  area  contains  60  percent  of  all  European  flowering  plant  species.  Finally, 
the  Biebrza  marshes,  part  of  the  so-called  “Green  Lung”  region  of  Northeastern 
Poland,  is  one  of  the  largest  untouched  marshlands  of  Central  Europe.  (WWF-Inter¬ 
national  executed  a  debt-for-nature  swap  in  1989  to  assist  in  the  planning  of  a 
Biebrza  National  Park.) 

The  U.S.  is  reserving  part  of  its  debt-forgiveness  package  for  Poland  for  a  debt-for- 
environment  swap.  A  portion  of  this  swap  can  be  used  in  Poland  to  protect  natural 
areas,  such  as  the  “Green  Lung”  region.  Other  forms  of  assistance  might  be  used  to 
protect  natural  areas  in  other  countries.  To  the  extent  these  programs  are  used  to 
convert  former  “no  man’s  lands”  to  national  and  international  parks,  they  will  help 
transform  the  iron  curtain  into  a  green  tapestry. 

Strengthen  Environmental  Groups. — Environmental  groups  were  key  players  in 
Central  and  Eastern  Europe’s  democratization.  When  they  visited  the  U.S.  in  1990, 
the  environment  ministers  of  both  Poland  and  the  Czech  Republic  emphasized  the 
importance  of  strong  environmental  group  participation  in  government  policy 
making.  They  are  an  important  counter-balance  to  those  in  government  who,  des¬ 
perate  for  foreign  investment  capital,  would  disregard  environmental  concerns. 

Environmental  groups  are  hard-pressed  to  participate  effectively  in  government 
policy-making.  They  suffer  from  lack  of  information  and  resources.  In  many  cases, 
they  lack  the  most  basic  supplies  and  equipment  needed  to  carry  out  their  activities. 
And  they  need  training  to  increase  their  effectiveness. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  U.S.  Agency  for  International  Development  has  supported 
the  management  training  workshops  for  environmental  groups  conducted  by  WWF. 
Enhancing  the  dialog  among  environmental  groups,  government  officials,  and  the 
producing  sector  is  a  fundamental  element  of  enhancing  the  civil  societies  develop¬ 
ing  in  the  countries  of  Central  and  Eastern  Europe. 

Stress  Pollution  Prevention. — ^The  United  States  should  encourage  Central  and 
East  European  governments  to  promote  process  changes  in  manufacturing  rather 
than  “end-of-the-pipe”  approaches  to  pollution  control.  The  United  States  is  only 
just  now  focusing  on  process  changes  in  domestic  environmental  policy,  after  having 
emphasized  end-of-the-pipe  solutions  for  more  than  20  years.  By  sharing  lessons 
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we’ve  learned,  we  can  help  the  region  leapfrog  forward  to  long-lasting  solutions,  en¬ 
suring  that  their  limited  resources  are  spent  wisely. 

Pollution  prevention  is  more  cost-effective  than  end-of-the-pipe  control  and  can 
help  industries  become  more  economically  competitive  as  these  nations  restructure 
their  economies.  The  cost-effectiveness  of  pollution  prevention  is  suggested  in  a 
story  told  hy  a  Norwegian  environmental  official.  He  cites  a  Polish  paper  plant  that 
uses  only  30  percent  of  a  log  and  discharges  the  rest  as  waste.  With  a  relatively 
small  investment,  the  plant’s  processes  can  he  changed  to  double  or  triple  the  use  of 
each  log  while  reducing  the  amount  of  energy  consumed.  ’The  investment  pays  for 
itself  in  two  to  four  years. 

Promote  Energy  Efficiency. — Many  of  Central  and  Eastern  Europe’s  environmen¬ 
tal  problems  stem  from  mining  and  burning  poor-quality  brown  coal.  Slowing  or  re¬ 
ducing  energy  demand  can  reduce  stress  on  the  environment  in  a  significant,  cost- 
effective  way.  As  Central  and  Eastern  European  governments  restructure  their 
economies  and  eliminate  subsidies  for  energy,  they  will  encourage  energy  efficiency. 

We  are  pleased  that  the  U.S.  Environmental  Protection  Agency  and  the  U.S. 
Agency  for  International  Development  have  joined  WWF  in  supporting  the  energy 
efficiency  centers  in  Poland  and  the  CSFR  created  by  the  Battelle  Pacific  Northwest 
Laboratory.  These  centers  engage  in  policy  research  and  development;  development 
of  private  joint  ventures  in  efficiency  technology  and  services;  training  and  demon¬ 
stration  projects;  and  public  education  and  data  emd  information  services. 

Develop  Environmental  Management  Industries  in  the  Region. — Development  of 
domestic  environmental  management  industries  in  Central  and  Eastern  Europe 
should  be  an  important  element  of  the  region’s  economic  restructuring.  With  U.S. 
assistance,  industries  can  be  developed  for  energy  conservation  and  manufacture  of 
pollution  monitoring  and  control  devices. 

'The  European  Community  has  provided  a  good  example  of  such  assistance  in  the 
Czech  and  Slovak  Federal  Republic;  it  is  providing  a  $1.5  million  loan  to  pay  for  a 
license  to  produce  fabric  filters  for  industrial  pollution  control  devices.  When  pro¬ 
duction  of  these  filters  begins,  the  CSFR  will  no  longer  have  to  use  its  hard  curren¬ 
cy  to  import  these  filters  from  Western  Europe. 

Thank  you  again  for  inviting  my  views  on  Central  and  Eastern  Europe’s  environ¬ 
ment.  I  welcome  your  questions  and  would  be  pleased  to  work  with  you  in  the 
future  on  furthering  environmental  protection  objectives. 

Senator  Biden.  Thank  you  very  much.  Ms.  Bowman. 

STATEMENT  OF  MARGARET  BOWMAN,  DIRECTOR,  ENVIRONMEN¬ 
TAL  PROGRAM  FOR  CENTRAL  AND  EASTERN  EUROPE,  ENVI¬ 
RONMENTAL  LAW  INSTITUTE,  WASHINGTON,  DC 

Ms.  Bowman.  My  name  is  Margaret  Bowman.  I  am  director  of 
the  environmental  program  for  Central  and  Eastern  Europe  of  the 
Environmental  Law  Institute.  ELI  is  a  nonprofit  center  for  re¬ 
search  and  education  on  environmental  law  and  policy  issues,  both 
on  the  national  and  international  spheres.  ELI’s  environmental 
program  for  Central  and  Eastern  Europe  assists  the  emerging  de¬ 
mocracies  of  Poland,  the  Czechoslovak  Federal  Republic  and  Hun¬ 
gary,  as  they  develop  environmental  laws  and  policies. 

The  environmental  program  for  Central  and  Eastern  Europe  is 
funded  by  the  U.S.  Agency  for  International  Development,  the  U.S. 
Information  Agency,  the  Charles  Stewart  Mott  Foundation,  the 
German  Marshall  Fund,  the  Rockefeller  Brothers  Fund,  and  the 
Mellon  Foundation.  Of  the  total  funding  the  program  has  received 
in  the  past  3  years,  over  50  percent  has  been  from  U.S.  Govern¬ 
ment  sources.  ELI’s  environmental  program  for  Central  and  East¬ 
ern  Europe  seeks  to  ensure  that  new  laws  and  policies  developed  in 
the  region  are  effective  at  protecting  the  environmental  qualities 
in  the  region,  provide  an  open  and  democratic  environmental  deci¬ 
sionmaking  process,  and  are  actually  implemented  and  enforced. 

Much  of  our  program’s  assistance  to  the  region  is  through  ex¬ 
changes  of  experts  and  through  the  development  of  policy  papers 
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and  conferences.  ELI  arranges  for  leading  U.S.  environmental  pro¬ 
fessionals  to  visit  the  region  with  ELI  staff  to  speak  face-to-face 
with  their  Central  and  East  European  counterparts.  In  addition,  we 
arrange  for  Central  and  East  European  professionals  to  visit  the 
United  States  both  for  intensive  10-day  study  tours  and  for  more 
extended  visits  at  ELI  as  visiting  scholars. 

ELI  is  also  developing  a  series  of  working  papers  on  topics  of 
U.S.  environmental  law  and  policy  that  are  of  particular  interest 
in  the  region.  In  addition,  we  provide  extensive  information  and  re¬ 
source  support  to  the  environmental  decision  makers  in  the  region. 
We  have  also  developed  a  series  of  roundtable  discussions  on  im¬ 
portant  environmental  policy  issues  that  are  attended  by  environ¬ 
mental  leaders  from  the  United  States,  Western  Europe,  and  Cen¬ 
tral  and  Eastern  Europe. 

One  of  the  most  valuable  aspects  of  our  program  is  its  ability  to 
provide  law  and  policy  makers  in  the  region  with  a  broad  range  of 
perspectives  on  the  U.S.  environmental  system.  ELI  has  sent  U.S. 
experts  to  the  region  from  the  Federal  Government,  State  govern¬ 
ments,  industry,  and  from  the  public  interest  sector.  Because  of  our 
position  as  an  independent  organization  with  Government  financial 
support,  we  are  able  to  draw  from  the  full  range  of  players  in  the 
U.S.  environmental  arena  to  provide  a  well-balanced  perspective 
based  on  many  years  of  experience  with  United  States  environmen¬ 
tal  law  and  policy. 

Before  joining  ELI  9  months,  ago,  I  lived  in  Prague,  Czechoslova¬ 
kia,  and  worked  as  an  independent  consultant  to  the  Czech  and 
Slovak  environment  ministries,  as  well  as  to  the  nongovernmental 
environmental  community.  In  that  capacity,  I  was  able  to  observe 
from  the  inside  the  foreign  environmental  assistance  being  provid¬ 
ed  to  the  region.  Based  on  that  experience,  as  well  as  my  extensive 
travels  in  the  region  with  ELI,  I  would  like  to  provide  you  with 
four  general  observations  about  U.S.  environmental  assistance  to 
the  region. 

My  first  observation  is  that  in  order  to  make  a  lasting  effect  on 
the  environment  in  Eastern  Europe,  the  United  States  should  focus 
on  redeveloping  the  environmental  infrastructure  of  the  countries 
in  the  region.  The  environmental  problems  in  Central  and  Eastern 
Europe  are  the  result  of  a  flawed  economic  and  political  system 
that  placed  short-term  economic  goals  over  environmentally  sus¬ 
tainable  development,  and  denied  access  to  the  decision  making 
process  to  all  but  a  few  centralized  bureaucrats. 

If  foreign  assistance  merely  focuses  on  alleviating  some  of  the  en¬ 
vironmental  effects  of  this  system  without  focusing  on  changing 
the  infrastructure  that  has  caused  these  negative  effects,  the  same 
mistakes  are  likely  to  be  repeated. 

Senator  Biden.  Can  you  give  me  a  specific  example?  We  use 
phrases  in  these  hearings  that  we  all  know,  about  infrastructure. 
No  one  knows  what  the  hech  we  are  talking  about.  I  am  not  being 
critical.  I  do  the  same  too.  I  think  one  of  the  things  we  have  to  do, 
excuse  me  for  saying  so,  is  be  able  to  translate  what  we  are  wor¬ 
ried  about  from  a  quasi-State  Department  jargon,  or  quasi-Wash- 
ingtonese  into  things  that  make  sense. 

Explain  this  to  your  12-year-old  brother.  I  am  serious.  What  you 
just  said,  I  do  not  know  if  you  have  a  brother  of  12,  but  explain  this 
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to  my  10-y ear-old  daughter  who  is  worried  about  the  environment 
and  she  is.  Tell  me  about  what  this  redevelopment  of  an  infrastruc¬ 
ture  means. 

Ms.  Bowman.  What  we  need  to  worry  about  is  not  what  waste 
exist  in  Central  Europe  right  now,  but  rather  what  pollution  is 
going  into  the  air  today,  what  will  go  into  the  air  tomorrow,  and 
what  the  government  bureaucracy  is  doing  about  it. 

Senator  Biden.  What  form  does  that  worry  take,  what  should  we 
be  doing? 

Ms.  Bowman.  We  should  be  worried  about  changing  people’s 
views  on  how  to  make  environmental  decisions.  Changing  people’s 
views  about  how  environmental  concerns  play  into  the  economic 
process. 

Senator  Biden.  Now  you  spent  time  in  the  past  in  Central 
Europe,  Prague.  Tell  me,  give  me  a  concrete  example  of  how  you  do 
that,  what  you  just  said? 

Ms.  Bowman.  I  have  spent  a  lot  of  time  talking  to  bureaucrats  in 
Central  and  Eastern  Europe  about  how  environmental  protection 
can  go  hand-in-hand  with  economic  development.  How  environmen¬ 
tal  protection  is  needed  to  create  a  sustainable  process.  A  lot  of  the 
bureaucrats  in  Central  and  Eastern  Europe  are  very  worried  about 
hurting  industry.  I  am  trying  to  convince  them  that  placing  envi¬ 
ronmental  pollution  controls  on  their  factories  and  enforcing  the 
laws  that  they  are  writing  will,  in  the  long-run,  benefit  Central  and 
Eastern  Europe. 

Senator  Biden.  What  do  you  say  to  them  when  they  say  what  my 
grandmother  used  to  say;  that  in  the  long-run  we  all  will  be  dead? 
What  do  you  say  to  them  when  they  say  that,  because  that  is  what 
they  say  to  me?  I  have  been,  as  you  know,  through  your  help  to  my 
staff,  all  of  you,  over  the  last  2  years  banging  away  at  this  in  the 
small  little  way  we  can  up  here,  and  every  time  an  Eastern  Euro¬ 
pean  parliamentarian  or  government  official  comes  in  to  see  me 
and  it  is  a  constant  flow,  they  are  worried  about  the  environment. 
They  want  to  clean  up  what  is  there  now.  They  want  to  do  it  as 
quickly  as  they  can,  because  they  know  it  is  keeping  people  from 
coming,  but  then  when  you  say  to  them,  I  want  to  talk  about  the 
environment  beyond  that,  they  say,  basically,  look,  we  have  a  real 
problem. 

We  do  not  have  jobs  for  people.  We  do  not  have  any  way  to  raise 
the  standard  of  living.  We  do  not  have  any  products  we  can  export. 
We  do  not  have  any  hard  currency  to  import,  and  we  have  a  prob¬ 
lem.  If  we  do  not  get  any  of  that  real  quick,  we  are  going  to  have 
what  was  described  in  the  front  pages  of  The  New  York  Times 
today,  or  the  second  or  fourth  page  of  The  New  York  Times.  I  am 
paraphrasing  the  article,  saying  that  a  coup  in  Poland  is  rumored. 
They  say,  we  may  be  gone.  You  go  ahead  and  tell  me  I  have  to  put 
on  a  scrubber  on  a  smokestack  or  they  are  going  to  shut  down  the 
factory,  and  I  put  an  extra  200,  500,  1,000  people  out  of  work.  I  am 
out  of  work. 

Ms.  Bowman.  You  then  appeal  to  the  economic  benefits  of  envi¬ 
ronmental  protection,  rather  than  the  ecological  benefits.  It  is  a  lot 
of  cheaper  to  put  a  scrubber  on  today  when  you  are  revamping  the 
factory  than  5  years  from  now,  after  you  have  restructured  the 
whole  system.  Foreign  investors,  contrary  to  a  lot  of  belief  in  the 
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region,  want  environmental  controls  and  predictable  environmen¬ 
tal  standards.  Central  Europe  is  going  to  get  better  foreign  invest¬ 
ment  if  they  have  predictable  environmental  controls. 

Senator  Biden.  Can  you  offer  them  any  evidence  of  that?  When 
you  are  making  this  case,  what  do  you  say?  Do  you  say  now,  let  me 
give  you  an  example?  The  XYZ  corporation,  they  told  me  when  I 
spoke  to  them  they  would  not  come  in  because  you  do  not  enforce 
your  laws.  But  if  you  were  going  to  require  the  following  they 
would  come  in.  Are  you  able  to  give  them  anything  like  that? 

Ms.  Bowman.  Yes.  In  fact  the  ministries  of  privatization  are  ac¬ 
tually  being  able  to  give  exact  examples.  The  ministries  are  slowly 
realizing  from  the  foreign  investors  coming  in  that  these  people 
want  to  know  about  environmental  controls.  These  ministries  of 
privatization  are  beginning  to  realize  that  they  should  be  talking  to 
the  ministry  of  environment  three  blocks  away  when,  for  the  last  2 
years,  they  have  been  refusing  to  speak  with  them.  So  there  are 
specific  examples,  and  fortunately  they  are  coming  from  the  minis¬ 
try  of  privatization. 

Senator  Biden.  I  am  sorry  for  interrupting  you.  Please  keep 
going. 

Ms.  Bowman.  Yes.  A  second  observation  I  would  like  to  make  is 
that  the  United  States  should  view  its  environmental  assistance  to 
the  region  as  a  long-term  investment  in  environmental  protection 
and  not  seek  short-term  results  from  this  investment.  With  the 
vast  environmental  problems  in  the  region,  there  is  an  understand¬ 
able  desire  to  see  a  quick  and  visible  improvement  in  the  region’s 
environmental  conditions,  and  in  its  environmental  protections  sys¬ 
tems. 

However,  lasting  changes  in  the  region  will  not  happen  over 
night.  By  placing  a  priority  on  short-terms  results,  the  type  of  as¬ 
sistance  provided  to  the  region  will  not  be  designed  to  ensure  the 
necessary  long-term  improvements  to  the  environmental  infra¬ 
structure  in  the  region.  By  focusing  on  these  long-term  changes, 
the  United  States  can  ensure  that  the  democracies  in  the  region 
will  not  remain  dependent  on  the  foreign  assistance  to  repair  their 
environmental  damage. 

Third,  the  structure  itself  of  the  United  States  environmental  as¬ 
sistance  in  Central  and  Eastern  Europe  should  ensure  that  the 
United  States  is  not  only  exporting  financial  assistance,  but  is  also 
exporting  democracy.  For  example,  the  United  States  environmen¬ 
tal  assistance  should  ensure  that  a  broad  range  of  viewpoints  on 
environmental  protection  are  provided.  After  40  years  of  closed  de¬ 
cision  making  in  the  region,  it  is  important  for  the  United  States  to 
demonstrate  how  a  government  can  be  open  to  a  range  of  views  on 
a  certain  topic. 

The  U.S.  EPA  provides  an  important  perspective  on  the  United 
States  environmental  system  and  should  be  active  in  providing  en¬ 
vironmental  assistance  to  the  region.  However,  U.S.  EPA’s  perspec¬ 
tive  should  not  be  the  only  one  presented  in  the  region  by  the 
United  States  Government.  The  U.S.  assistance  should  be  provided 
by  a  range  of  governmental  agencies,  and  should  offer  perspectives 
from  institutions  other  than  the  Federal  Government,  such  as 
State  government  and  the  private  sector. 
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Another  way  the  structure  of  the  U.S.  assistance  should  provide 
a  good  example  of  democratic  governance  is  through  prohibiting 
conflicts  of  interest  in  the  U.S.  assistance  programs.  As  free-market 
capitalism  develops  in  the  region,  personal  profit  motives  of  Cen¬ 
tral  and  East  European  government  officials  are  increasingly  re¬ 
sulting  in  difficult  conflicts  of  interest  within  the  new  govern¬ 
ments.  The  U.S.  should  not  condone  these  practices  by  example 
through  conflicts  in  its  assistance  programs. 

Although  U.S.  assistance  may  be  structured  to  facilitate  private 
investment  by  American  companies  in  the  region,  strict  conflict  of 
interest  rules  should  apply  to  all  U.S.  assistance  to  ensure  that  the 
assistance  provided  is  not  motivated  by  personal  profit. 

Senator  Biden.  Do  you  have  any  reason  to  believe  it  is? 

Ms.  Bowman.  The  actual  fact  of  whether  there  is  a  conflict  of  in¬ 
terest  is  not  as  important  as  the  perception  of  a  conflict  of  interest, 
and  there  are  suggestions  that  there  have  been  conflicts  of  interest. 
These  have  been  brought  to  my  attention  both  from  people  in  the 
region  and  people  in  the  United  States.  What  I  am  concerned  about 
is  that  we  are  not  able  to  tell  officials  in  the  region  that  they 
should  avoid  conflicts  of  interest  if  there  are  allegations  that  our 
assistance  is  actually  experiencing  conflicts. 

My  final  observation  and  my  most  important  one  is  that  Central 
and  Eastern  Europe  desperately  needs  more  U.S.  environmental  as¬ 
sistance.  Many  of  the  new  democracies  of  Central  and  Eastern 
Europe  were  formed  with  the  strong  desire  to  improve  their  envi¬ 
ronmental  protection  systems.  With  the  present  economic  difficul¬ 
ties  in  these  countries,  there  is  increasing  political  pressure  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  region’s  struggling  industries  at  the  expense  of  the  envi¬ 
ronment. 

There  is  mounting  pressure  to  delay  any  environmental  protec¬ 
tion  measures  until  the  economy  is  stronger.  Unfortunately,  some 
of  those  pressures  are  perceived  as  coming  from  the  west.  The  vast 
majority  of  western  attention  provided  to  Central  and  Eastern 
Europe  is  motivated  by  private  investment  interests.  Although  this 
foreign  investment  is  vital  to  the  economic  recovery  in  the  region, 
the  west’s  overriding  interest  in  investment  is  being  perceived  by 
decision  makers  in  the  region  as  a  signal  that  the  west  places  a  pri¬ 
ority  on  private  business  profit  over  environmental  protection. 

Increasingly,  this  need  to  encourage  and  accommodate  foreign  in¬ 
vestment  is  being  used  by  the  region’s  decision  makers  to  rational¬ 
ize  a  delay  in  strong  environmental  protection  measures.  By  pro¬ 
viding  significant  environmental  assistance  in  the  region,  the 
United  States  will  not  only  be  giving  desperately  needed  resources 
and  institutional  support  for  environmental  protection,  but  it  will 
also  be  sending  a  message  that  economic  growth  in  the  region 
cannot  continue  to  be  achieved  at  the  expense  of  the  environment. 

In  1990,  I  quit  my  high-paying  job  at  a  private  law  firm  and 
moved  to  Czechoslovakia  to  volunteer  my  assistance  in  restructur¬ 
ing  the  country’s  environmental  protection  system.  I  did  this  be¬ 
cause  I  recognized  the  rare  opportunity  provided  in  Central  and 
Eastern  Europe  to  create  a  democratic  and  environmentally  sus¬ 
tainable  economic  and  political  system.  In  spite  of  the  economic  dif¬ 
ficulties  in  the  region,  this  opportunity  still  exists,  but  the  new  de- 
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mocracies  in  Eastern  and  Central  Europe  need  our  help  to  bring 
about  this  change. 

The  United  States  has  a  great  opportunity  not  only  to  bring 
about  peace  and  democracy  in  the  former  Soviet  Bloc  countries,  but 
also  to  forge  new  solutions  to  the  regional  and  global  environmen¬ 
tal  problems.  I  urge  the  United  States  to  take  advantage  of  this  op¬ 
portunity  by  increasing  its  environmental  assistance  to  Central  and 
Eastern  Europe.  Thank  you. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Ms.  Bowman  follows:] 

Prepared  Statement  of  Margaret  Bowman 

Good  afternoon.  My  name  is  Margaret  Bowman  and  I  am  Director  of  the  Environ¬ 
mental  Program  for  Central  and  Eastern  Europe  at  the  Environmental  Law  Insti¬ 
tute.  ELI  is  a  not-for-profit  center  for  research  and  education  on  environmental  law 
and  policy  issues,  both  on  the  national  and  international  spheres.  ELI’s  Environ¬ 
mental  Program  for  Central  and  Eastern  Europe  assists  the  emerging  democracies 
of  Poland,  the  Czech  and  Slovak  Federal  Republic  and  Hungary  as  they  develop  new 
environmental  laws  and  policies.  The  Environmental  Program  for  Central  and  East¬ 
ern  Europe  is  funded  by  the  U.S.  Agency  for  International  Development,  the  U.S. 
Information  Agency,  the  Charles  Stewart  Mott  Foundation,  the  German  Marshall 
Fund,  and  the  Mellon  Foundation.  Of  the  total  funding  the  program  has  received  in 
the  past  three  years,  over  50  percent  has  been  from  U.S.  government  sources.  This 
government  funding  has  allowed  ELI  to  develop  a  broad  and  flexible  program  of  as¬ 
sistance  to  the  region. 

ELI’s  Environmental  Program  for  Central  and  Eastern  Europe  seeks  to  ensure 
that  the  new  laws  and  policies  developed  in  the  region  are:  (1)  effective  at  protecting 
the  environmental  qualities  in  the  region;  (2)  provide  an  open  and  democratic  envi¬ 
ronmental  decisionmaking  process;  and  (3)  are  actually  implemented  and  enforced. 
In  order  to  achieve  these  three  goals,  ELI  is  working  to  develop  and  support  the 
institutions  in  the  region  necessary  for  the  development  of  an  effective  environmen¬ 
tal  protection  system.  We  are  working  with  governmental  agencies  on  the  national, 
regional  and  local  levels,  with  environmental  education  institutions,  and  with  non¬ 
governmental  organizations  to  develop  a  workable  and  democratic  environmental 
protection  system. 

Much  of  our  program’s  assistance  to  the  region  is  through  exchanges  of  experts 
and  through  the  development  of  policy  papers  and  conferences.  ELI  arranges  for 
leading  U.S.  environmental  professionsds  to  visit  the  region  with  ELI  staff  to  speak 
face  to  face  with  their  Central  and  East  European  counterparts.  In  addition,  we  ar¬ 
range  for  Central  and  East  European  professionals  to  visit  the  United  States,  both 
for  intensive  ten  day  study  tours,  and  for  more  extended  visits  at  ELI  ^  visiting 
scholars.  ELI  is  also  developing  a  series  of  working  papers  on  topics  of  United  States 
environmental  law  and  policy  of  particular  interest  in  the  region,  and  provides  ex¬ 
tensive  information  and  resource  support  to  the  environmental  decisionmakers  in 
the  region.  We  have  also  developed  a  series  of  roundtable  discussions  on  important 
environmental  policy  issues  that  are  attended  by  environmental  leaders  from  the 
U.S.,  Western  Europe,  and  Central  and  Eastern  Europe. 

One  of  the  most  valuable  aspects  of  ELI’s  program  is  its  ability  to  provide  law  and 
policymakers  in  the  region  with  a  broad  range  of  perspectives  on  the  United  States 
environmental  system.  ELI  has  sent  U.S.  experts  to  the  region  from  federal  govern¬ 
ment,  state  governments,  indust^  and  the  public  interest  sector.  Because  of  our  po¬ 
sition  as  an  independent  organization  with  government  financial  support,  we  are 
able  to  draw  from  the  full  range  of  players  in  the  U.S.  environmental  arena  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  well  balanced  perspective  based  on  many  years  of  experience  with  United 
States  environmental  law  and  policy. 

Before  joining  the  Environmental  Law  Institute  nine  months  ago,  I  lived  in 
Prague,  Czechoslovakia  and  worked  as  an  independent  consultant  to  the  Czech, 
Slovak  and  federal  environment  ministries,  as  well  as  to  the  nongovernmental  envi¬ 
ronmental  community.  In  that  capacity,  I  w^  able  to  obseiwe  from  the  “inside”  the 
foreign  environmental  assistance  being  provided  to  the  region.  I  met  with  represent¬ 
atives  from  both  the  U.S.  Agency  for  International  Development  and  from  the  U.S. 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  to  discuss  their  activities  in  the  region,  as  well  as 
with  Czechs  and  Slovaks  who  were  coojjerating  with  U.S.  AID  and  U.S.  EPA  in  de¬ 
veloping  their  assistance  programs.  Based  on  that  experience,  as  well  as  my  exten- 
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sive  travels  in  the  region  with  ELI,  I  would  like  to  provide  you  with  four  general 
observations  about  U.S.  environmental  assistance  to  the  region. 

My  first  observation  is  that  in  order  to  make  a  lasting  effect  on  the  environment 
in  Central  and  Eastern  Europe,  the  United  States  should  focus  on  redeveloping  the 
environmental  infrastructure  of  the  countries  in  the  region.  The  environmental 
problems  in  Central  and  Eastern  Europe  are  the  result  of  a  flawed  economic  and 
political  system  that  placed  short  term  economic  goals  over  environmentally  sus¬ 
tainable  development,  and  denied  access  to  the  decisionmaking  process  to  all  but  a 
few  centralized  bureaucrats.  If  foreign  assistance  merely  focuses  on  alleviating  some 
of  the  environmental  effects  of  this  system,  without  focussing  on  changing  the  infra¬ 
structure  that  has  caused  these  negative  effects,  the  same  mistakes  are  likely  to  be 
repeated.  In  addition  to  U.S.-based  assistance  such  as  providing  training  programs 
for  personnel  and  establishing  assistance  links  to  similar  institutions  in  the  United 
States,  the  U.S.  should  also  provide  direct  support  to  the  region  in  the  form  of  tech¬ 
nical  equipment,  written  materials,  salaries,  and  other  resources  necessary  for  the 
development  of  effective  environmental  protection  systems. 

Second,  the  U.S.  should  view  its  environmental  assistance  to  the  region  as  a  long 
term  investment  in  environmental  protection  and  not  seek  short  term  results  from 
this  investment.  With  the  vast  environmental  problems  in  the  region,  there  is  an 
understandable  desire  to  see  a  quick  and  visible  improvement  in  the  region’s  envi¬ 
ronmental  conditions  and  in  its  environmental  protection  systems.  However,  lasting 
changes  in  the  region  will  not  happen  overnight.  By  placing  a  priority  on  short  term 
results,  the  type  of  assistance  provided  to  the  region  will  not  be  designed  to  ensure 
the  necessary  long  term  improvements  to  the  environmental  infrastructure  of  the 
region.  By  focussing  on  these  long  term  changes,  the  United  States  can  ensure  that 
the  democracies  in  the  region  will  not  remain  dependent  on  foreign  assistance  to 
repair  its  environmental  damages. 

Third,  the  structure  itself  of  the  United  States  environmental  assistance  in  Cen¬ 
tral  and  Eastern  Europe  should  ensure  that  the  United  States  is  not  only  exporting 
financial  assistance,  but  is  also  exporting  democracy.  For  example,  the  United 
States  environmental  assistance  should  ensure  that  a  broad  range  of  viewpoints  on 
environmental  protection  are  provided.  After  forty  years  of  closed  decisionmaking  in 
the  region,  it  is  important  for  the  United  States  to  demonstrate  how  a  government 
can  be  open  to  a  range  of  views  on  a  certain  topic.  The  U.S.  EPA  provides  an  impor¬ 
tant  perspective  on  the  United  States  environmental  system  and  should  be  active  in 
providing  environmental  assistance  to  the  region.  However,  U.S.  EPA’s  perspective 
should  not  be  the  only  one  presented  in  the  region  by  the  United  States  govern¬ 
ment.  The  U.S.  assistance  should  be  provided  by  a  range  of  governmental  agencies, 
and  should  offer  perspectives  from  institutions  other  than  the  federal  government, 
such  as  state  government  and  the  private  sector. 

Another  way  the  structure  of  the  United  States  assistance  can  provide  a  good  ex¬ 
ample  of  democratic  governance  is  through  prohibiting  conflicts  of  interest  in  the 
United  States  assistance  programs.  As  free  market  capitalism  develops  in  the 
region,  the  personal  profit  motives  of  Central  and  East  European  government  offi¬ 
cials  are  increasingly  resulting  in  difficult  conflicts  of  interests  within  the  new  gov¬ 
ernments.  The  United  States  should  not  condone  these  practices  by  example 
through  conflicts  in  its  assistance  programs.  Although  U.S.  assistance  may  be  struc¬ 
tured  to  facilitate  private  investment  by  American  companies  in  the  region,  strict 
conflict  of  interest  rules  should  apply  to  all  U.S.  assistance  to  ensure  that  the  assist¬ 
ance  provided  is  not  motivated  by  personal  profit  motives. 

Finally  and  most  importantly.  Central  and  Eastern  Europe  desperately  needs 
more  United  States  environment^  assistance.  Many  of  the  new  democracies  in  Cen¬ 
tral  and  Eastern  Europe  were  formed  with  a  strong  desire  to  improve  their  environ¬ 
mental  protection  systems.  With  the  present  economic  difficulties  in  these  countries, 
there  is  increasing  political  pressure  to  protect  the  region’s  struggling  industries  at 
the  expense  of  the  environment.  There  is  mounting  pressure  to  delay  any  environ¬ 
mental  protection  measures  until  the  economy  is  stronger.  Unfortunately,  some  of 
this  pressure  is  perceived  as  coming  from  the  West.  The  vast  majority  of  Western 
attention  provided  to  Central  and  Eastern  Europe  is  motivated  by  private  invest¬ 
ment  interests.  Although  this  foreign  investment  15  vital  to  the  economic  recovery 
in  the  region,  the  West’s  overriding  interest  in  investment  15  being  perceived  by 
decisionmakers  in  the  region  as  a  signal  that  the  West  places  a  priority  on  private 
business  profit  over  environmental  protection.  Increasingly,  this  need  to  encourage 
and  accommodate  foreign  investment  is  being  used  by  the  region’s  decisionmakers 
to  rationalize  a  delay  in  strong  environmental  protection  measures.  By  providing 
significant  environmental  assistance  to  the  region,  the  United  States  will  not  only 
be  giving  desperately  needed  resources  and  institutional  support  for  environmental 
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protection,  but  it  will  also  be  sending  a  message  that  economic  growth  in  the  region 
cannot  continue  to  be  achieved  at  the  expense  of  the  environment.  If  the  United 
States  wants  to  benefit  from  the  economic  opportunities  presented  in  Central  and 
Eastern  Europe,  it  should  meet  the  countries  in  the  region  half  way  and  help  them 
to  tip  the  scales  toward  environmentally  sustainable  development  practices. 

In  1990,  I  quit  my  high  paying  job  at  a  private  law  firm  and  moved  to  Czechoslo¬ 
vakia  to  volunteer  my  assistance  in  restructuring  the  country’s  environmental  pro¬ 
tection  system.  I  did  this  because  I  recognized  the  rare  opportunity  provided  in  Cen¬ 
tral  and  Eastern  Europe  to  create  a  democratic  and  environmentally  sustainable 
economic  and  political  system.  In  spite  of  the  economic  difficulties  in  the  region, 
this  opportunity  still  exists.  But  the  new  democracies  in  Central  and  Eastern 
Europe  need  our  help  to  bring  about  this  change.  The  United  States  has  a  great 
opportunity  not  only  to  bring  about  peace  and  democracy  in  these  former  Soviet 
block  countries,  but  also  to  forge  new  solutions  to  the  regional  global  environmental 
problems.  I  urge  the  United  States  to  take  advantage  of  this  opportunity  by  increas¬ 
ing  its  environmental  assistance  to  Central  and  Eastern  Europe. 

Senator  Biden.  Thank  you  very  much.  By  the  way,  I  compliment 
you  on  your  commitment.  It  is  good  to  know  that  there  are  very 
bright  people  whose  idealism  is  still  alive  and  well.  You  are  raising 
your  hand  to  say  that  you  are  one  of  them,  Mr.  Chandler?  I  kind  of 
assumed  that  you  are.  Did  you  want  to  add  something? 

Mr.  Chandler.  Can  I  give  you  a  couple  of  examples  of  the  kinds 
of  things  that  policymakers  are  up  against  in  dealing  with  these 
problems? 

Senator  Biden.  Sure,  and  I  have  about  30  questions  for  you  too, 
but  you  may  answer  them  by  giving  me  an  example.  Fire  away. 

Mr.  Chandler.  I  worked  for  the  minister  of  industry  last  fall  in 
trying  to  put  together  an  energy  policy  in  Poland,  and  one  of  the 
problems  that  she  asked  me  to  try  to  help  them  solve  was  giving 
subsidies  of  $1.8  billion  per  year  to  district  heating  consumers. 
These  are  systems  where  the  people  in  the  apartments  have  no 
meters  for  measuring  how  much  energy  they  use.  There  are  no 
valves  on  the  radiators  for  turning  off  the  heat.  They  simply  open 
the  windows  to  regulate  the  temperature.  We  estimated  that  if  the 
utilities  could  somehow  channel  money  to  the  consumers  to  install 
the  meters  and  install  the  valves,  the  government  could  save  $.5 
billion  per  year. 

The  minister  liked  this  idea  very  much.  She  wanted  people  on 
her  staff  to  develop  the  plan  for  implementing  it.  She  was  allowed 
to  pay  only  $1,500  per  year.  That  was  the  maximum  for  staff.  For 
top-level  staff  in  her  ministry  dealing  with  very  sophisticated  prob¬ 
lems  that  takes  lots  of  experience  to  deal  with,  she  could  not  pay 
more  than  $1,500,  when  the  going  rate  for  such  people  in  Eastern 
Europe  is  $5,000,  maybe  $10,000,  maybe  even  $15,000  per  year  in 
salary.  So  all  she  could  do  was  then  turn  to  an  institution  like  the 
Efficiency  Center  to  help  her  out.  That  is  one  example. 

Another  is,  in  the  electric  utilities - 

Senator  Biden.  We  know  the  problem. 

Mr.  Chandler.  We  do;  OK.  In  the  electric  utilities  sector,  the 
entire  industry  has  to  be  reformed,  privatized.  Well,  privatizing  the 
utility  plants,  the  current  plant,  so  that  the  national  grid  company 
in  Poland  will  buy  power  on  a  competitive  basis  from  the  various 
utilities  that  they  create,  generators  that  they  create.  It  is  a  good 
idea,  but  at  the  same  time,  they  could  create  a  kind  of  institution 
like  the  New  England  electric  system  has  in  our  northeast,  or  the 
California  utilities,  which  they  also  acquire  efficiency  resources. 
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To  develop  such  a  plan  requires  some  experience  and  expertise 
and  it  does  not  exist  in  Poland,  and  in  fact  it  does  not  exist  in 
Europe.  The  United  States  really  is  20  years  ahead  of  the  rest  of 
the  world  in  this  area,  and  that  is  the  kind  of  expertise  and  sup¬ 
port  people  are  asking  for  and  that  is  the  kind  that  we  can  give 
them. 

Senator  Biden.  It  is  interesting  that  two  of  the  three  of  you  that 
testified  said  that  we  should  focus  not  so  much  on  the  damage  that 
has  been  done,  but  on  preventing  future  damage  from  being  done. 
Mr.  Liroff,  you  focused  on  what  you  referred  to  as  the  green  legacy. 
Ms.  Bowman,  you  focused  on  future  development.  What  is  the  prac¬ 
tical  political  correlation,  if  any,  between  demonstrating  that  some¬ 
thing  can  be  done,  and  showing  that  cleanup  can  occur,  and  the 
willingness  of  people  to  make  the  sacrifices? 

There  are  initial  sacrifices  that  have  to  be  made,  when  you  in¬ 
crease,  as  Mr.  Chandler  pointed  out,  the  cost  of  a  kilowatt  of  elec¬ 
tricity  from  .5  to  5,  so  it  is  a  tenfold  increase.  No  matter  how  you 
talk  about  it,  no  matter  how  environmentally  pure  we  are,  that 
means  that  the  consumer  out  there  is  going  to  pay  ten  times  as 
much  for  what  they  were  getting  before  and  that  is  a  hard  sale  in 
any  country  on  any  basis. 

Now,  is  there  a  correlation  between  the  salability  of  this  sacrifice 
for  the  future  and  demonstrating  that  it  is  possible  to  see  tangible 
results,  that  tangible  results  will  flow  from  that? 

Mr.  Liroff.  I  think  what  you  are  asking.  Senator,  if  I  understand 
your  question  correctly,  is  how  much  of  a  premium  we  have  to 
attach  to  short-term  success. 

Senator  Biden.  Yes. 

Mr.  Liroff.  I  think  we  do  need  some  short-term  successes,  but  we 
have  to  be  careful  how  much  we  pay  for  those  short-term  successes. 
Certainly  it  is  politically  very  valuable  to  construct  a  big  waste- 
water  treatment  plant,  or  put  a  scrubber  on  a  stack.  The  question 
is,  is  that  a  good  use  of  our  assistance?  The  answer  may  be  no,  be¬ 
cause  we  may  look  at  the  big  stack  and  say  well,  all  right,  that  is  a 
major  source  of  the  problem.  But,  in  fact,  perhaps  the  money  is 
better  spent,  say,  in  some  small  community  where  a  lot  of  people 
burn  coal,  on  reducing  their  consumption  of  coal  by  perhaps  substi¬ 
tuting  natural  gas. 

So  I  think  we  just  have  to  analyze  the  situation  carefully,  look 
maybe  for  some  small  communities  and  say  look,  here  is  a  problem 
that  is  readily  solvable.  Go  in  and  solve  it  and  just  make  sure  we 
are  not  blinded  by  the  instinct  to,  say,  cut  a  big  ribbon  or  turn 
some  earth  to  show  that  we  are  making  a  major  investment  to  im¬ 
prove  the  environment. 

Senator  Biden.  I  understand  that,  and  you  have  answered  the 
question  in  a  sense  by  not  answering  it.  It  seems  to  me  one  of  the 
things  we  do  not  calculate  enough  is  how  we  generate  incentive 
and  motivation  on  the  part  of  people.  It  would  seem  to  me  that 
there  have  to  be  some  places  where  it  is  more  important  to  do  the 
least  cost-efficient  thing  that  has  the  biggest  bang  for  the  buck  in 
terms  of  observation  at  the  front-end. 

It  is  called  something  you  all  are  very  good  at,  but  you  pretend 
you  do  not  like  to  be  good  at  and  that  is  called  politics,  and  the 
politics  of  getting  people  to  change  their  minds  and  change  their 
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behavior,  and  being  willing  to  accept  changes,  enforced  changes  in 
behavior.  That  is  why  I  was  wondering  how  much  you  factor  in 
those  things.  Yes? 

Ms.  Bowman.  My  feeling  on  the  topic  is  that  putting  a  scrubber 
on  a  smokestack  in  northern  Bohemia  is  not  going  to  give  you  the 
biggest  bang  for  your  buck. 

Senator  Biden.  I  am  not  suggesting  that.  I  do  not  know  what  it 
is,  what  that  thing  is. 

Ms.  Bowman.  I  think  by  focusing  on  protecting  the  green  areas 
and  changing  the  infrastructure  that  permeates  the  entire  system, 
you  are  actually  going  to  get  more  observable  results  for  more 
people,  then  spending  a  lot  of  money  on  the  cleanup  of  a  certain 
area. 

Senator  Biden.  Let  me  give  you  a  specific  example.  I  used  to  be  a 
plain  old  hard  working  county  council  person.  We  had  a  serious 
problem  in  a  plant  that  used  to  be  the  Getty  Oil  plant  along  the 
Delaware  River,  one  of  the  largest  oil  refineries  in  the  country.  I 
was  a  county  council  person  who  was  trying  to  create  a  green  belt 
around,  at  that  time,  the  fastest-growing  county  in  America,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  1970  census. 

It  cost  a  lot  of  money.  The  voters  were  not  inclined  to  do  that, 
because  they  wanted  to  see  the  air  cleaned,  although  the  total 
impact  on  their  standard  of  living,  their  quality  of  life  was  less  im¬ 
pacted  on  by  what  they  used,  piling  up  this  coal,  large  mountains 
of  coal,  to  ironically  fuel  the  plant,  the  oil  plant.  This  coal  dust 
used  to  blow  all  over  a  town  called  Delaware  City,  and  on  bad  days, 
you  could  see,  because  of  its  location,  throughout  New  Castle 
County  which  comprised  65  percent  of  the  entire  State’s  popula¬ 
tion,  this  God-awful  ugly  looking  pall  that  was  over  an  entire  por¬ 
tion  of  a  very  underpopulated  portion  of  the  county. 

Now,  it  turned  out  that  it  garnered  a  great  deal  more  support  to 
spend  the  money  to  change  the  fuel  burned  and  how  it  was  stored 
for  the  Delaware  Power  &  Light  Co.  that  burned  this  fuel  and  the 
Getty  Oil  Co.,  than  it  did  to  be  able  to  go  out  and  purchase  the 
parl^  that  were  being  developed.  Once  we  did  that,  then  we  were 
able  to  show  that  something  could  be  done,  and  thereby,  the  tax¬ 
payers  came  along  and  did  something  people  said  they  would  never 
do.  They  said  yes,  let  us  spend  more  money  and  buy  open  spaces 
and  preserve  them. 

I  am  thoroughly  confident  had  we  not  done  the  former  and  only 
done  the  latter,  we  would  have  never  gotten  the  money  to  do  it. 
Absolutely  positive,  and  so  what  I  am  asking  you  both  is,  although 
the  green  space,  the  green  legacy  is  important,  when  you  walk  into 
an  environmental  ministry  and  you  say  to  them,  hey  look,  there 
are  these  25,000  hectares  of  beautiful  open  space  that  only  had 
land  mines  and  now  it  no  longer  has  land  mines  on  it,  and  we  can 
come  up  with  and  we  can  generate  through  the  private  sector,  and 
aid,  which  you  can  do,  x  thousand  dollars,  or  a  million  dollars  to 
preserve  that. 

They  turn  around  and  say,  wait  a  minute.  I  have  the  folks  who 
live  hear  this  place  looking  like  this  man,  saying  to  me,  whatever 
money  you  have,  come  and  help  us.  Do  they  say  things  like  that  to 
you?  Is  that  kind  of  conflict  you  run  into  when  you  are  making  rec¬ 
ommendations?  I  am  not  disagreeing  with  your  recommendations.  I 
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am  trying  to  get  a  sense  of,  in  your  experience — all  three  of  you,  I 
would  ask  you  to  answer,  what  is  the  kind  of  response  that  you 
get? 

Ms.  Bowman.  Believe  it  or  not,  the  response  I  have  received  is 
just  the  opposite  of  that.  When  I  have  gone  in  and  asked  about 
cleaning  up  contaminated  areas,  they  shake  their  heads  and  say, 
look,  we  cannot  deal  with  what  is  in  the  ground  already.  We  need 
to  worry  about  what  is  happening  today  and  tomorrow. 

Senator  Biden.  Well,  that  is  absolute  proof  to  me  that  democracy 
has  not  arrived.  I  mean  that  sincerely.  That  is  absolute,  unequivo¬ 
cal  proof  to  me,  your  warning  that  we  should  democratize  the  proc¬ 
ess  is,  in  fact,  is  badly  needed.  Mr.  Liroff,  what  is  your  experience? 

Mr.  Liroff.  I  think  Margaret  has  more  experience  with  this  than 
I  do.  Certainly  I  have  gotten  very  warm  receptions  when  I  have 
been  in  that  area,  proselytizing  if  you  will,  for  the  green  legacy.  I 
think  people  there  recognize  that  the  green  legacy  really  does  not 
cost  that  much  to  protect  and  so,  therefore,  to  the  extent  that  there 
are  resources  available  for  the  brown  legacy  they  can  address  it, 
but  at  the  same  time,  they  put  a  little  bit  aside  for  the  green 
legacy,  and  they  can  get  a  big  bang  for  the  buck  on  that  green 
legacy.  So  that  is  one  response. 

I  would  like  to  pick  up  though  on  your  point  about  how  do  you 
mobilize  people  politically,  cost-effectiveness  and  what  do  you  do  to 
show  success?  It  seems  to  me  that  one  way  of  doing  it  is  couch¬ 
ing — 

Senator  Biden.  The  question  was  really,  do  you  have  to  show  suc¬ 
cess,  not  what  do  you  do  to  show  it.  Do  you  have  to?  That  was  my 
real  question. 

Mr.  Liroff.  It  is  certainly  desirable.  I  think  you  couch  it  in  eco¬ 
nomic  terms.  This  is  the  whole  “pollution  prevention”  approach. 
You  walk  into  a  factory  and  say,  “Listen,  you  do  not  necessarily 
need  to  put  a  scrubber  at  the  end  of  the  pipe.  You  do  not  necessari¬ 
ly  need  to  put  a  big  waste  water  treatment  facility  at  the  end  of  a 
pipe.  What  you  can  do  is  put  a  few  valves  in  here,  add  some  insula¬ 
tion  there.  It  is  not  going  to  cost  you  very  much,  but  one,  you  will 
produce  a  higher  quality  product. 

Two,  there  will  be  a  pay  back  period  in  x  number  of  years, 
maybe  two  or  three,  and  three,  maybe  you  will  be  more  competitive 
and  you  can  reach  into  a  western  market,  and  do  something  for  the 
environment  at  the  same  time.”  This  is  the  kind  of  decision 
making  thinking  we  want  to  try  to  introduce  in  the  area.  These  are 
the  kinds  of  arguments  we  want  to  try  to  make  so  people  do  not  see 
that  the  economy  and  environment  are  at  loggerheads. 

Senator  Biden.  Let  me  ask  you,  what  type  of  resources  would  the 
countries  that  you  have  mentioned  need  to  create  the  parks  that 
you  are  referring  to  and  keep  them  protected?  What  are  we  talking 
about  in  terms  of  U.S.  dollars?  Pick  any  one  park,  pick  any  one 
green  legacy,  as  you  refer  to  it.  What  are  we  talking  about  in  terms 
of  dollars  as  numbers? 

Mr.  Liroff.  I  will  illustrate  with  master  planning  for  the  Biebrza 
Marshes  Park,  which  is  a  relatively  small  park  in  the  green  lungs 
area  of  Poland.  WWF-International,  when  it  did  its  debt  for  nature 
swap  a  year  ago,  did  it  for  approximately  $10,000  face  value  U.S. 
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dollars.  This  yielded  $50,000  worth  of  work  in  Poland  to  produce 
the  master  plan  for  the  area.  Now  that  is  just  the  master  plan. 

Senator  Biden.  Producing  the  master  plan,  is  that  synonymous 
with  changing  the  zoning  so  it  cannot  be  developed?  What  is  the 
political  effect  of  producing  the  master  plan? 

Mr.  Liroff.  I  think  the  political  effect  of  producing  the  master 
plan  is  in  effect  saying  we  are  going  to  zone  this  area.  There  are 
certain  core  areas  which  really  should  not  be  developed  because 
they  have  the  highest  natural  value.  There  are  other  areas  which 
can  have  a  certain  amount  of  development,  say,  recreational  devel¬ 
opment  and,  say,  perhaps  there  are  still  other  areas  which  are  sup¬ 
port  areas,  which  are  the  places  where  you  really  want  to  concen¬ 
trate  the  hotels,  the  motels,  whatever,  to  provide  for  the  tourists 
who  will  use  the  park. 

Senator  Biden.  The  reason  why  the  cost  is  low  is  that  this  is,  and 
I  assume,  all  government-owned  property  to  begin  with.  There  are 
not  any  individual  landowners  you  have  to  go  in  and  compensate? 
Do  you  understand  what  I  am  talking  about? 

Mr.  Liroff.  Yes,  I  understand  what  you  are  saying.  Yes,  I  think 
that  is  right.  There  is  going  to  be  a  problem  over  the  longer  run  as 
land  holdings  are  privatized.  I  think  that  these  countries  are  going 
to  face  a  lot  of  the  same  questions  and  challenges  we  face  in  this 
country  in  terms  of  taking  issues  and  compensating  landowners. 

I  think  what  they  have  to  do  is  try  to  figure  out  how  they  can 
encourage  compatible  use  of  private  lands,  economically  viable  uses 
of  private  land  that  do  not  compromise  the  lands  that  they  are 
trying  to  protect.  In  some  cases  this  will  be  easy  and  in  other  cases, 
it  is  probably  going  to  be  pretty  tough. 

Senator  Biden.  You  are  not  talking  about  having,  or  are  you 
talking  about  having  to  come  up  with  money  now  to  maintain  a 
park,  which  most  Americans  would  think  of  as  a  park  system? 
There  are  two  things.  When  we  go  out  here,  and  we  have  to  trans¬ 
late  this  in  the  terms  that  Americans  understand,  when  we  go  out 
here  and  decide  we  are  going  to  increase  the  size  of  Yellowstone 
Park,  if  we  were  to  do  that,  and  we  are  going  to  go  out  and  decide 
we  are  going  to  increase  the  size  of  any  one  of  the  national  parks, 
we  have  several  things. 

First  of  all,  we  have  to  buy  the  land,  or  compensate  for  purchase 
of  the  land  in  some  way.  Second,  we  have  to  then  spend  money,  to 
use  the  word  we  use  a  lot  of  in  Washington,  to  develop  an  infra¬ 
structure,  roads,  water,  and  facilities  within  that  area  to  make  it 
accessible,  if  that  is  what  we  are  going  to  do.  You  are  not  talking 
about  either  of  those  costs  as  a  practical  matter,  are  you,  in  terms 
of  preserving  the  green  legacy,  or  are  you,  in  these  areas? 

Mr.  Liroff.  In  terms  of  buying  private  land,  essentially  right 
now,  I  do  not  think  it  is  a  significant  issue.  It  may  be  in  the  future. 
There  are  real  economic  issues  in  the  sense  that  while  the  state 
may  own  many  of  these  lands,  in  some  instances  they  are  in  the 
control  of  forestry  enterprises  and  the  timber  is  pulled  out  for  eco¬ 
nomic  purposes  and  there  are  questions  that  might  be  raised  as  to 
whether,  in  fact,  the  timber  management  practices  have  to  be 
changed. 

Senator  Biden.  Well,  that  is  true.  But  is  not  your  major  concern 
now  to  make  sure  that  what  happens  is  not — that  is  a  worry,  but 
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that  is  your  least  important  worry  now,  is  it  not,  relative  to  what 
may  happen?  Are  you  not  worried  that  what  will  happen  is  that  we 
will  develop  on  those  properties,  in  that  area  on  those  lands, 
energy  production  facilities  that  degraded  the  environment?  That 
factories  and  manufacturing  processes  that  produce  pollution,  and 
spoil  the  waterways  and  foul  the  air,  is  that  not  what  your  main 
focus  and  concern  is? 

Mr.  Liroff.  I  do  not  hear  that  from  the  people  I  speak  with  in 
the  region.  They  are  not  that  worried  about  the  heavy  industry 
that  are  coming  in.  They  are  worried,  I  think,  more  about  some¬ 
body  running  a  four-lane  highway  down  this  green  area,  because  it 
is  the  shortest  distance  between  two  points  and  nobody  lives  there, 
and  the  highway  might  wipe  out  a  lot  of  valuable  habitat  in  the 
process. 

Or  they  are  worried  about  people  building  hotels  randomly  and 
perhaps  spoiling  the  area.  Some  sort  of  lodging  might  be  developed, 
but  it  should  not  be  done  willy  nilly.  They  should  think  hard  about 
how  they  are  going  to  do  it  so  they  do  not  destroy  the  area  in  the 
process  of  tr3dng  to  use  it. 

Senator  Biden.  You  find  relative  to  the  problems  they  have  in 
the  countries  you  are  talking  about,  that  they  put  those  kinds  of 
concerns  in  the  category  of  priority  over  some  of  the  other  concerns 
which  are  being  spoken  to  and  you  have  dealt  with  in  Poland, 
where  you  already  a  horrible  legacy  left? 

Mr.  Liroff.  If  you  ask  the  average  person  in  the  street  does  he  or 
she  think  about  the  environment,  the  answer  is,  no,  right  now.  The 
average  person  in  the  street  is  wondering  how  they  are  going  to 
feed  their  family,  so  the  environment  issue,  I  think,  generally — and 
regrettably— is  very  low  on  the  political  agenda  for  all  these  coun¬ 
tries. 

Senator  Biden.  When  you  ask  them  about  the  environment — the 
last  thing,  and  I  am  sorry  to  go  through  this  so  much.  I  think  it  is 
important  at  least  for  me  to  understand  it.  When  the  environmen¬ 
tal  movement  started  in  this  country,  the  main  focus  in  earnest  in 
the  1960’s  was  the  conservation  movement  much  earlier. 

When  the  environmental  movement  started  in  earnest  in  the 
1960’s,  and  that  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  I  got  involved  to  run  for 
this  office,  it  was  harder  to  make  the  case  that  we  should  not  take 
a  particular  action  relative  to  the  land,  the  air,  and  the  water  be¬ 
cause  of  its  either  aesthetic  impact,  impact  on  species  that  were  in 
the  region,  or  impact  upon  what  would  be  the  effective  transporta¬ 
tion  modes  that  would  develop  from  a  logical  consequence  of  initial 
action. 

The  environmental  movement  waned,  and  then  three  really  hor¬ 
rible  things  happened  that  produced  great  results  for  regenerating 
the  environmental  concern.  One  was  we  elected  Ronald  Reagan.  Se¬ 
riously,  Ronald  Reagan  had  more  to  do  with  reviving  concern  about 
the  environment  than  any  person  to  ever  hold  public  office  in  this 
country,  in  my  humble  opinion.  Two,  you  had  the  God-awful  oil 
spill  up  in  Prince  William  Sound,  and  three,  you  had  a  hole  devel¬ 
op  in  the  ozone  layer. 

An  interesting  thing  happened.  You  ask  people  today  about  the 
environment  and  they  do  not  think  of  it  in  terms  of  aesthetics. 
They  do  not  think  of  it  in  terms  of  wildlife.  They  think  of  it  in 
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terms  of  their  health,  and  once  they  started  to  think  of  it  in  terms 
of  their  health,  it  took  on  significantly  different  proportions. 

Now,  my  experience  in  Eastern  Europe,  which  I  think  I  know 
fairly  well,  is  putting  food  on  the  table  comes  first,  but  when  they 
think  of  the  environment  next,  they  think  of  it  in  terms  of  their 
health.  What  I  am  trying  to  get  at  is,  how  are  you  able  to  get  the 
governments  and  ministries  to  focus  on  things  that  are  not  viewed 
in  the  near  term  as  being  able  to  affect  their  health  or  their  job, 
and  either  avoid  or  not  put  as  much  emphasis  most  things  that 
they  know  are  affecting  their  health,  and  may  affect  their  jobs? 

Mr.  Liroff.  I  think  the  way  one  gets  them  to  focus,  is  by  focusing 
on  the  more  local  and  subnational  regional  levels.  If  you  go  into 
northern  Bohemia  and  you  ask  people  what  are  you  worried  about, 
yes,  they  will  say,  OK,  the  forest  is  dying,  but  they  will  also  worry 
about  their  health.  But  if  you  go  into  southern  Bohemia  into  the 
new  Sumava  National  Park,  you  find  all  the  local  mayors  and  the 
local  communities  very  much  behind  designation  as  a  national 
park.  They  see  it  is  a  key  to  their  economic  future. 

If  you  go  into  southern  Moravia,  into  the  Palava  biosphere  re¬ 
serve  you  see  the  same  kind  of  reaction.  It  is  also  the  case,  to  a 
certain  extent,  there  is  a  natural  political  base  for  this,  because 
under  the  old  regime,  one  could  not  speak  out  on  pollution  issues, 
but  one  could  organize  an  environmental  group  around  conversa¬ 
tion  issues.  So  there  are  a  lot  of  people  in  Central  and  Eastern 
Europe  who  are  very  close  to  the  land.  There  are  big  nature  conser¬ 
vation  groups  and  they  are  a  natural  constituency  to  support  this 
kind  of  activity. 

Now  within  any  ministry  of  environment,  you  have  the  pollution 
people  and  you  have  the  nature  conservation  people,  and  of  course, 
the  pollution  people  are  thinking  in  terms  of  these  big  northern 
Bohemia  kinds  of  issues.  But  you  do  have  the  nature  conservation 
people,  like  we  have  the  National  Park  Service  here,  who  are 
thinking  about  nature  conservation.  Their  charge  is  nature  conser¬ 
vation.  They  are  focusing  on  this  issue. 

The  environment  minister,  yes,  he  gets  a  bigger  payback  from  fo¬ 
cusing  on  the  brown  issues,  but  he  or  she  is  aware  of  the  green 
issues.  That  is  the  best  answer  I  can  give  you. 

Senator  Biden.  I  was  not  suggesting  that  these  are  absolutely  di¬ 
visible.  I  just  wanted  to  get  a  sense  that  when  you  dealt  with  these 
people,  how  they  prioritize  them,  instinctively  and  practically,  how 
they  ultimately  do.  What  is  their  instinctive  reaction,  Mr.  Chan¬ 
dler? 

Mr.  Chandler.  In  terms  of  what  you  can  demonstrate  in  clean¬ 
ing  up  the  energy  situation,  which  is  by  far  the  worst  environmen¬ 
tal  situation  in  the  Eastern  Europe,  you  cannot  go  in  and  point  to  a 
smokestack  and  say,  we  can  fix  that,  because  there  are  too  many  of 
them.  You  cannot  go  in  Krakow,  where  there  are  so  many  others, 
you.  will  not  even  notice,  and  we  in  fact  started  down  that  road  a 
little  bit  in  Krakow,  but  we  changed  direction  to  demonstrate 
something  else  to  people,  which  is,  we  can  cut  your  energy  bills  in 
half.  We  can  cut  your  energy  consumption  in  half,  and  when  the 
energy  bill  is  a  third  of  incomes,  that  is  a  powerful  motivator  for 
taking  action. 
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Senator  Biden.  I  agree.  A  last  question,  before  I  yield  to  my  col¬ 
league,  the  chairman  of  the  full  committee.  That  is  that,  Mr.  Liroff, 
for  the  Forum  for  Applied  Research  and  Policy  Journal,  you  wrote 
about  a  trend  you  described  as  decentralization  of  environmental 
responsibility.  Now,  what  do  you  see  as  the  benefits  and  the  draw¬ 
backs  of  this  trend?  What  effect  do  you  think  it  has  on  overall  en¬ 
vironmental  protection  concerns  that  you  have? 

Mr.  Liroff.  I  am  afraid  I  cannot  give  you  a  good  answer,  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  will  say  that  the  decentralization  occurs  in  part  be¬ 
cause  there  is  this  long-held  distrust  of  the  center.  The  major  prob¬ 
lem  with  decentralization  is  the  local  officials  are  being  given  lots 
of  responsibility,  but  they  do  not  have  the  bucks  to  pay  for  the  re¬ 
sponsibilities  they  are  supposed  to  carry  out  in  terms  of  environ¬ 
mental  protection.  It  is  not  a  problem  that  is  unknown  in  this 
country. 

Senator  Biden.  Mr.  Chandler,  the  notion  of  promoting  efficiency, 
and  I  certainly  am  no  expert,  but  it  appears  as  though  an  awful  lot 
of  the  industrial  infrastructure  in  Poland,  for  example,  is  built  on 
1940’s  technology.  How  reasonable  is  it  for  these  existing  aging  le¬ 
viathans  that  are  inherently  wasteful  of  energy,  how  reasonable  is 
it  that  you  can  make  much  progress  in  producing  true  energy  effi¬ 
ciency  with  the  present  manufacturing  and  industrial  infrastruc¬ 
ture  in  Poland? 

Mr.  Chandler.  Unfortunately  for  employment,  a  lot  of  those  fac¬ 
tories,  the  steel  mills,  chemical  plants,  aluminum  mills  are  going  to 
be  shut  down.  But  the  ones  that  survive  will  be  the  ones  that  in¬ 
stead  of  taking  35  million  BTU  to  produce  a  ton  of  steel,  we  will 
cut  that  down  to  the  Japanese  level  of  17  or  18.  Or  we  will  cut 
energy  use  to  make  a  ton  of  cement  in  half  to  the  U.S.  level. 

Getting  the  money  into  those  plants  to  help  them  modernize  and 
replace  their  equipment  with  more  efficient  equipment  is  a  major 
challenge.  The  cost  of  money  in  Poland,  for  example,  is  70  percent, 
if  you  borrow  money,  so  channeling  multilateral  development  bank 
money  through  utilities  for  loans  to  buy,  say,  efficient  electric 
motors,  or  motor  speed  controls  for  a  bonus  of  $3,000  for  a  500- 
horsepower  motor,  those  kinds  of  mechanisms  will  work. 

Senator  Biden.  Thank  you.  I  call  on  Senator  Pell,  the  chairman 
of  the  full  committee? 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  just 
wanted  to  congratulate  you  on  holding  this  hearing,  and  what  for¬ 
tunate  timing  it  is,  because  in  literally  2  months  we  will  be  having 
the  great  environmental  hearing  in  Brazil  and  the  ideas  that  are 
being  publicized  now  and  the  risks  and  the  dangers  will  all  be  very 
much  considered  at  that  time.  I  look  forward  to  reading  the  testi¬ 
mony  and  just  wanted  to  get  the  flavor  of  the  hearing  and  wish  you 
all  well.  Thank  you. 

Senator  Biden.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  With  your  permission, 
I  have  four  to  six  questions  I  would  like  to  submit  to  each  of  you  in 
writing,  if  you  would  not  mind.  They  essentially,  rather  than  go 
back  and  cover  the  territory  again,  expand  on  what  I  have  already 
asked.  Just  let  me  say  that  I  personally  appreciate  your  involve¬ 
ment  in  what  is  obviously  an  incredibly  important  concern  for  the 
world,  not  jus  the  Eastern  European  countries.  I  have  one  parting 
question  that  I  would  like  each  of  you  to  respond  to. 
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How  much  activity  do  you  see  on  the  environmental  front,  and 
how  much  help  do  you  see  coming  from  Western  European  nations 
relative  to  what  is  happening  in  the  Eastern  European  countries? 
How  high  is  it  on  the  agenda,  as  you  have  observed  it  in  your  work, 
of  the  Western  European  governments?  Are  they  doing,  Ms. 
Bowman,  any  of  the  things  that  you  are  recommending  that  we  as 
a  government  do,  relative  to  their  aid  and  help  in  Eastern  Europe? 

Ms.  Bowman.  The  European  Community  has  established  a  pro¬ 
gram  called  PHARE  to  assist  some  of  the  Eastern  European  coun¬ 
tries  in  developing  the  infrastructure.  As  far  as  individual  coun¬ 
tries’  support  for  Central  and  Eastern  Europe  from  Western 
Europe,  when  I  was  living  in  Prague,  I  was  surprised  at  the  lack  of 
Western  Europeans  coming  into  the  ministries  to  provide  assist¬ 
ance. 

There  were  a  lot  of  people  from  the  Netherlands  and  from 
Norway,  but  as  far  as  Western  Europeans,  most  of  them  coming  in 
were  trying  to  invest  rather  than  assist.  But  this  is  slowly  chang¬ 
ing,  and  I  believe  the  assistance  from  Western  Europe  is  increas¬ 
ing.  The  EC  has  been  slow  to  provide  assistance,  but  is  providing 
good  assistance  now.  They  are  not  only  assisting  in  the  region,  but 
also  showing  officials  in  the  region  how  they  can  head  toward  EC 
membership  in  a  few  years. 

Senator  Biden.  Mr.  Liroff. 

Mr.  Liroff.  My  sense  is  that  the  Western  Europeans  are  actually 
outspending  us.  They  have  a  powerful  environmental  motivation  to 
do  that  because  they  are  downwind  and  downstream. 

Senator  Biden.  That  is  why  I  asked  the  question. 

Mr.  Liroff.  The  Germans  are  very  interested  in  seeing  the  upper 
reaches  of  the  Oder  cleaned  up,  because  they  are  downstream.  The 
Nordic  countries  are  very  interested  in  seeing  the  Vistula  River  in 
Poland  and  other  rivers  flowing  into  the  Baltic  Sea  cleaned  up. 

There  is  this  interesting  activity  in  the  Karkanose  forest  on  the 
Polish-Czech  boundary.  There  are  millions  of  Dutch  gilder  going  in 
there  from  Dutch  utility  companies.  In  effect,  it  is  a  giant  offset  for 
the  Dutch  utilities  in  the  Netherlands  to  offset  the  global  warming 
effect  of  their  emissions.  Those  millions  of  dollars  are  being  spent 
to  reforest  the  area,  to  support  gene  banks  for  dying  species  of 
trees  and  that  kind  of  thing. 

Senator  Biden.  Mr.  Chandler. 

Mr.  Chandler.  I  think  there  is  a  lot  of  frustration  on  the  part  of 
the  private  sector  going  into  Eastern  Europe,  because  they  are 
trying  to  sell  end-of-pipe  technologies  and  there  just  is  not  any 
money  to  pay  for  that.  I  suppose  to  some  extent  loans  would  help, 
but  I  think  probably  that  the  better  strategy  is  the  restructuring  of 

the  economies.  . 

Senator  Biden.  I  thank  you  all  very  much.  Again,  I  will  submit 
some  questions  in  writing  to  you  for  your  response,  if  you  would, 
and  I  thank  you  for  attending  and  for  appearing  here  today. 

Our  next  panel  of  witnesses  will  focus  on  the  former  Soviet 
Union.  Mr.  Chandler  will  stay  at  the  table,  and  Mr.  Daniel 
Reicher,  Mr.  Lester  Brown,  and  Mr.  Alfred  Friendly,  Jr.,  will  you 

all  please  come  forward?  n  j  t 

Why  do  we  not  begin  in  the  reverse  order  that  we  were  called.  1 

will  ask  Mr.  Friendly  to  begin. 
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STATEMENT  OF  ALFRED  FRIENDLY,  JR. 

Mr.  Friendly.  That  is  favoritism. 

Senator  Biden.  It  is.  Well,  also,  I  did  not  want  Mr.  Chandler  to 
have  to  start  twice,  but  I  had  to  think  of  another  reason. 

Mr.  Friendly.  Thank  you  very  much  and  thank  you  for  includ¬ 
ing  me  today.  This  is  a  very  distinguished  panel  of  experts,  where¬ 
as  I  am  not.  I  am  here  as  the  author  of  a  book  that  is  called  “Eco¬ 
cide  in  the  USSR,”  and  the  “cide”  is  spelled  like  homicide  or  sui¬ 
cide  or  genocide.  There  is  a  typographical  error  on  the  witness  list. 
Rut,  at  any  rate,  it  is  ecocide  with  two  c’s. 

The  real  source  is  the  work  of  a  lifetime  by  Murray  Feshbach, 
who  is  in  the  Soviet  Union  at  the  moment.  I  am  his  translator  and 
representative.  I  would  also  say  I  am  the  beneficiary  of  a  great  deal 
of  really  expert  advice,  including  that  of  a  gentlemen  who  is  sitting 
behind  me  and,  because  he  is  a  Russian  citizen,  not  available  to  tes¬ 
tify  to  the  panel. 

But  should  you,  after  the  hearing,  want  to  talk  to  a  genuine 
expert  on  the  subject.  Dr.  Grigori  Barenboim,  who  is  here,  is  identi¬ 
fied  in  the  book  as  a  leading  independent  environmental  analyst  in 
the  Soviet  Union.  I  would  say  he  is  the  leading  independent  envi¬ 
ronmental  analyst  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

Let  us  talk  the  politics  of  it.  Obviously,  we  have  a  straightfor¬ 
ward  interest  in  seeing  that  the  orphans  of  communism  grow  up 
healthy,  because  otherwise  the  rest  of  us  are  going  to  be  unhealthy. 
I  think  that  is  too  general,  however,  a  consideration  to  turn  into  a 
national  interest  and  I  think  back  to  the  apocryphal  story  of  Van- 
denberg  telling  Truman,  after  Trumem  had  laid  out  the  consider¬ 
ations  for  the  Truman  Doctrine:  Harry,  you  are  going  to  have  the 
scare  the  hell  out  of  the  country  in  order  to  sell  that. 

I  do  not  think  that  story  is  true.  It  is  an  apocr3T)hal  one.  But  the 
fact  is,  the  Truman  administration  did  scare  the  United  States, 
among  other  societies,  into  a  great  deal  of  concern  about  what  was 
going  on  then  in  the  Soviet  Union  and  Eastern  Europe,  and  it 
turned  into  the  cold  war,  which  is  now  over. 

The  problems  it  leaves  behind  are  the  ones  that  you  are  talking 
about  today.  And  they  are  very  serious  and  they  are,  in  the  Soviet 
Union,  our  problems  too.  Because  if  those  folks  do  not  stop  poison¬ 
ing  themselves  and  their  kids  and  their  land  and  their  air  and 
their  water,  some  millions  of  them  are  probably  going  to  get  up 
and  leave  and  a  lot  of  the  ones  who  are  left  are  going  to  be  miser¬ 
ably  sour  about  the  lives  they  are  stuck  with  and  miserably  sour 
toward  the  leaders  who  are  attempting  to  turn  them  into  demo¬ 
crats  with  a  small  d,  not  an  easy  task  anywhere,  and  certainly  not 
an  easy  task  given  the  history  of  that  society  for  the  last  700  years. 

Senator  Biden.  I  know  it  is  a  difficult  task. 

Mr.  Friendly.  The  question  is  what,  if  an5dhing,  can  we  do  about 
it?  I  do  think  that  there  is,  prima  facie,  a  national  American  inter¬ 
est  in  trying  to  help.  And  the  questions  you  have  to  ask  are,  where 
can  you  help  that  will  make  a  difference?  And,  where  is  it  danger¬ 
ous  not  to  help? 

I  would  list  two  areas,  starting  with  the  one  that  Mr.  Chandler 
spoke  about,  in  Eastern  Europe.  I  could  not  agree  more.  A,  we  can 
do  something  in  the  field  of  energy,  and  B,  they  need  help  desper- 
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ately,  because  if  they  can  start  saving  some  of  the  ener^  they 
waste,  they  can  perhaps  invest  some  of  those  savings  a  little  bit 
more  wisely  than  they  have  in  the  past. 

Under  the  general  heading  of  energy,  I  would  in  turn  stress  nu¬ 
clear  energy,  both  civilian  and  military  research  on  nuclear 
energy.  And  I  would,  below  that,  go  down  to  the  problem  of  the 
storage  of  nuclear  waste,  which  they  have  a  truly  dreadful  record 
of  mismanaging.  The  U.S.  News  and  World  Report  article  talks 
about  one  instance  other  than  Chernobyl,  the  one  in  1957. 

Maybe  even  worse  than  the  one  in  1957  in  the  Urals  was  one  10 
years  later,  also  in  the  Urals  near  Chelyabinsk,  in  a  storage  lake 
called  Lake  Karachay,  into  which  waste  had  been  dumped  over  the 
years.  There  was  a  drought,  the  lake  bed  was  exposed,  the  winds 
came  up,  and  you  still  cannot  walk  around  that  lake  for  more  than 
30  seconds  without  risking  a  nearly  fatal  dose  of  radioactivity. 
What  you  should  worry  about,  however,  about  the  Chelyabinsk 
area  in  general,  the  Chernobyl  and  other  reactor  problems  and  the 
testing  site  at  Semipalatinsk,  where  again,  there  are  great  nuclear 
waste  storage  problems,  is  what  is  in  the  underground  water  and 
where  is  it  headed? 

And  the  answer  is  that  I  do  not  think  that  anybody.  Dr.  Baren¬ 
boim  included,  really  knows  exactly  what  is  in  the  underground 
water,  but  all  water  in  that  part  of  the  Soviet  Union  flows  into  the 
Arctic,  and  the  Arctic  eventually  comes  around  the  corner  into  the 
Bering  Straits  and  nobody  knows  just  what  is  being,  has  already 
been,  dumped  there,  what  is  going  there,  and  how,  if  at  all,  you  can 
stop  it.  The  folks  who  do  know  tend  to  be  wearing  the  uniforms. 

And  this  gets  to  whom  do  you  help?  Whom  do  you  get  involved 
with?  I  think  you  have  got  to  get  involved  with  the  military.  There 
are  some  sensible  reasons  for  doing  that  in  the  first  place.  If  you  do 
not  get  involved  with  the  people  who  have  the  knowledge,  they  are 
going  to  get  involved  with  people  who  want  their  knowledge  in 
parts  of  the  world  where  we  might  not  like  to  see  their  knowledge 

disseminated.  ^ 

I  think  you  should  be  worried  that  in  Kazakhstan,  where  the 
testing  site  at  Semipalatinsk  is  the  equivalent,  sort  of,  of  Los 
Alamos,  the  government  of  Kazakhstan  has  taken  over  that  testing 
ground  and  most  of  the  people  working  on  it,  has  put  them  on  its 
payroll,  and  as  far  as  I  am  informed,  has  recently  had  a  conference 
on  nuclear  energy  development,  at  which,  among  the  delegates, 
were  governmental  officials  from  Turkey,  Iran  and  India.  That  is 
pretty  benign  compared  perhaps  to  who  some  of  the  other  delegates 

might  have  been  or  might  be.  o  •  tt  •  i. 

But  if  you  do  not  get  with  the  people  in  the  Soviet  Union  who 
have  been  working  and  who  perhaps  have  failed  to  work  successful¬ 
ly  on  the  problems  of  nuclear  research,  nuclear  energy,  nuclear 
waste,  contamination,  you  are  going  to  lose  their  knowledge,  tl^ir 
ability  to  help  their  own  country,  and  I  do  think  you  have  what 
Senator  Gore  in  his  very  good  book,  “Earth  in  the  Balance,  calls  a 
global  problem,  i.e.,  radioactivity  from  various  sources  there  that 
menace,  eventually,  not  just  the  health  of  the  region  in  vmich  the 
wastes  are  misstored,  but  the  health  of  the  world  and  the  health  of 
the  United  States. 
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I  think  the  other  area  where  you  can,  for  a  relatively  small  in¬ 
vestment,  make  a  lot  of  impact  is  a  very  basic  one,  which  is  just 
information.  The  data  that  the  book  is  based  on  is  the  best  data 
there  is  and  it  is  lousy,  in  terms  of  being  truly  definitive.  The  Sovi¬ 
ets  lied  to  themselves  for  decades.  They  lied  in  their  figures.  And 
every  program  that  they  are  still  working  on  is  probably  full  of  in¬ 
accurate  information  on  all  areas  of  environmental  problems. 

Just  what  is  in  the  air,  what  is  in  the  water,  where  it  is  coming 
from,  how  dangerous  it  is  to  health — information  gathering,  in 
other  words,  is  something  they  need  help  with.  There  is  a  wish  list 
going  around  Moscow  in  fairly  official  quarters  at  the  moment  of 
projects  for  improving  environmental  monitoring,  beefing  up  the 
kind  of  research  that  was  done,  making  it  more  accurate  and 
making  it  eventually  better  known  to  the  public,  which,  if  democ¬ 
racy  does  take  hold  over  there,  is  going  to  be  a  player  in  the  kinds 
of  decisions  you  were  talking  about. 

One  of  the  figures  I  have  seen,  simply  for  monitoring  projects, 
and  this  is  a  very  small  wish  list,  is  20  million  rubles.  That  is 
$200,000.  If  you  were  to  provide  matching  funds  for  one  half  of 
what  is  on  that  wish  list,  you  would  be  employing  truly  able  scien¬ 
tists  who  are  already  at  work  in  some  of  the  areas,  but  at  work  on 
the  functional  equivalent  of  abacuses.  It  is  a  cheap  and  I  think,  val¬ 
uable,  way  to  start  to  create  the  data  base. 

That  is  also  one  example  of  using  the  best,  the  strongest  resource 
that  there  is  in  what  was  the  Soviet  Union,  which  is  the  people. 
They  are  remarkable,  as  you  know,  from  having  been  there.  The 
scientific  capacities  that  are  there  are  also  remarkable.  And  any 
program  that  the  American  government  gets  involved  in  either  bi¬ 
laterally  or  multilaterally  ought  to  get  as  far  away  as  quickly  as 
possible  from  what  is  a  disorganized,  constantly  changing  and 
dreadfully  under-funded  set  of  central  authorities  in  any  field,  but 
particularly  in  the  environmental  one,  and  as  quickly  as  possible 
into  the  labs  and  the  research  institutes  of  the  guys  who  have  been 
at  work  where  you  will  find  a  number  of  the  greens. 

Another  point.  The  green  movement  at  the  moment  is  not  a 
movement.  They  are  movements.  A  lot  of  them  have  gone  political, 
which  raises  the  problems  you  spoke  to  before.  A  lot  of  them  have 
just  had  to  concentrate  on  getting  their  children  fed  every  day.  I  do 
think  we  can  help  to  revive  them  slowly,  probably  more  a  role  for 
the  National  Endowment  for  Democracy  and  a  very  valid  one.  But 
you  can  get  to  them  and  get  them  involved  the  lower  down  in  the 
society  you  go,  which  means  going,  I  think,  to  the  scientists. 

Thank  you. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Friendly  follows:] 

Prepared  Statement  of  Alfred  Friendly,  Jr. 

[The  following  text  consists  of  lightly  edited  excerpts  from  the  final  chapter  of  .Eco¬ 
cide  in  the  USSR:  health  and  nature  under  siege,  by  Murray  Feshbach  and  Alfred 

Friendly,  Jr.,  Basic  Books,  New  York,  1992,  especially  pages  253-60.] 

No  one  can  dispute  the  urgent  need  of  the  former  Soviet  republics  to  pursue  eco¬ 
nomic  policy  reforms  that  will  put  decent,  sufficient  and  affordable  food  on  consum¬ 
ers’  tables  and  provide  them  with  respectable  clothing  and  housing.  But  many 
would  argue  that  without  cleaner  air,  purer  water  and  agriculture  less  dependent 
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on  dangerous  chemicals,  advances  in  other  measures  of  social  and  economic  well¬ 
being  cannot  be  sustained. 

Among  those  making  the  argument  in  recent  years  was  a  group  of  Soviet  scholars 
who  calculated  the  annual  economic  costs  of  environmental  damage  as  of  1990  at  15 
to  17  percent  of  GNP.  Among  big-ticket  items,  they  counted  wind  and  water  erosion 
and  wastage  of  natural  resources  combined  as  a  25-billion-ruble-a-year  loss,  an 
amount  equal  to  earnings  foregone  from  forestry,  fisheries  and  fur-trapping.  Addi¬ 
tionally,  they  put  the  price  paid  by  the  Soviet  economy  for  air  and  water  pollution 
and  for  contaminated  land  at  60  billion  rubles  and  noted  that  the  overall  economic 
toll  of  environmental  abuse  during  the  1980s  ran  11  to  15  times  above  the  amounts 
spent  on  environmental  protection.^  Their  calculations,  moreover,  did  not  include 
the  further  27-billion-ruble-a-year  drain  in  sick  pay  and  missing  output  due  to  the 
illnesses — many  of  them  related  to  unclean  air  and  water — that  kept  four  million 
Soviet  workers  from  their  jobs  each  day.^ 

Given  the  scope  of  the  Soviet  ecological  crisis,  then  Prime  Minister  Nikolai  Ryzh¬ 
kov  explained  in  1989  that,  “it  would  be  extremely  difficult  to  improve  the  unfavor¬ 
able  situation  *  *  *  over  a  short  period  of  time.”  But  over  a  15-year  period  starting 
in  1990,  he  said,  135  billion  rubles  would  have  to  be  “allotted  to  *  *  *  the  long-term 
state  nature-conservation  draft  program,  while  ensuring  the  necessary  development 
of  the  country’s  production  capacity.”  ®  The  funds  would  amount  to  a  tripling  of  pre¬ 
vious  rates  of  environmental  spending,  but,  he  added 

it  is  not  just  a  matter  of  finances.  To  assimilate  such  funds,  the  specialized 
capacities  of  construction  organizations  need  to  be  developed  as  well,  and 
perhaps  most  important  is  to  create  ecologically  clean  technologies  and  ap¬ 
propriate  equipment. 

“Specialized  capacities”  was  jargon  for  the  weakest  links  in  the  Soviet  Union’s 
brittle  chain  of  environmental  defenses.  The  term  meant  producers  capable  of  turn¬ 
ing  out  purification  and  emission-control  devices  and  users  with  the  funds,  incen¬ 
tives  and  know-how  to  buy,  install  and  operate  the  equipment.  Few  Soviet  enter¬ 
prises  fit  either  half  of  the  description. 

In  the  Chuvash  autonomous  republic  along  the  west  bank  of  the  Volga  River,  for 
example,  a  check  of  all  133  existing  water  purification  installations  in  1990  revealed 
that  30  percent  of  them  “had  never  been  used.”  As  a  result,  90  percent  of  the  re¬ 
gion’s  effluent  went  into  the  Volga  insufficiently  treated.® 

A  year  before  Ryzhkov  announced  his  program,  the  rates  at  which  Soviet  authori¬ 
ties  were  putting  environmental  protection  projects  into  commission  were  lagging 
far  behind  plan.  The  Russian  Republic,  Kazakhstan  and  Azerbaijan  met  only  26  per¬ 
cent  of  their  targets  for  building  water  treatment  facilities  in  the  first  six  months  of 
1988.  Petrochemical  and  timber  ministries,  as  well,  were  making  “virtually  no  pro¬ 
vision”  for  installing  purification  systems  in  1989.® 

By  some  measures  the  situation  worsened  after  Ryzhkov’s  speech.  In  1990,  for 
want  of  funds  and  because  the  local  railroad  could  not  be  counted  on  to  deliver  the 
needed  equipment,  two  giant  nickel  smelters  in  Norilsk  scaled  back  antipollution  in¬ 
vestments.  They  had  planned  to  spend  $900  million  on  imported  technology  to  cut 
their  sulfur-dioxide  emissions  by  two-thirds.  Instead,  they  cut  spending  for  the  mod¬ 
ernization  program  by  at  leeist  one- third,  leaving  its  eventual  fate  in  doubt.'' 

The  most  serious  problem  with  the  Ryzhkov  program,  however,  was  not  that 
Soviet  industry  could  not  assimilate  the  money  the  state  proposed  to  provide,  but 
that  the  money  was  nowhere  near  enough.  The  prime  minister  had  called  the  sum 
of  135  million  rubles  a  preliminary  calculation  and  the  program  a  draft.  By  the  time 
Goskompriroda,  the  State  Committee  for  the  Protection  of  Nature,  presented  a  de¬ 
tailed  program  worked  out  in  an  interagency  negotiating  process,  the  cost  had 
nearly  tripled. 


*  Izvestiya  Akademii  nauk  SSSR,  Seriya  ekonomicheskaya,  No.  3,  May-June,  1990,  pp.  22-30, 
Joint  Publications  Research  Service— Environmental  Affairs,  hereafter,  JPRS-TEN-90-009, 

^"^^lexander  ’^droshin,  “Free  Medical  Services:  The  End  of  a  Myth,”  Business  in  the  USSR, 
No.  December  7,  1990,  p.  28. 

3  Ibid.,  p.  C/17. 

®  F.  kh.  Agisher,  section  head,  Chuvash  ASSR,  State  Committee  for  Environmental  Protec¬ 
tion,  quoted  on  “Vremya”  broadcast,  Moscow  Television,  August  6,  1990,  Foreign  Broadcast  In¬ 
formation  Service,  Daily  Report,  Soviet  Union,  August  9,  1990,  p.  46. 

8  I  Mosin  “Notes  from  a  Session  of  a  USSR  Supreme  Soviet  Commission,  Sotsialisticheskaya 
industriya,  September  23,  1988,  BBC  Survey  of  World  Broadcasting,  C.  Special  Supplement,  Oc¬ 
tober  15,  1988,  SU/0283,  pp.  C/l-C/2.  U00  1QQ1 

’  RFE/RL,  Daily  Report,  “Pollution  Abatement  Plan  Scaled  Down,  March  28,  1991. 
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According  to  the  Goskompriroda  study — submitted  at  the  end  of  1990,  18  months 
after  Ryzhkov  outlined  the  preliminary  version — the  minimum  15-year  price  tag  for 
capital  investments  and  operations  and  maintenance  in  environmental  protection 
stood  at  240  billion  rubles.  The  maximum  was  335  billion  rubles,  and  to  either  the 
high  or  low  figure  was  added  150  billion  rubles  for  pollution-abatement  and  re¬ 
source-conservation  hardware.® 

Even  as  a  minimum,  the  395-billion-ruble  total  was  an  impressive  sum  compared 
to  previous  levels  of  expenditure.  It  amounted  to  doubling  the  proportion  of  ^viet 
GNP  to  be  spent  on  clean  air  and  water,  on  reducing  toxic  wastes  and  combating 
erosion,  on  lowering  environmental  hazards,  on  recycling  industrial  wastes  and  on 
increasing  nature  conservation,  environmental  monitoring  and  ecological  research.® 

The  program  set  ambitious  targets  for  1995:  a  17  to  20  percent  cut  from  1987 
levels  in  gross  emissions  of  atmospheric  pollutants  from  stationary  sources  and  a  7 
to  10  percent  reduction  in  those  from  vehicles,  as  well  as  the  addition  of  sewage 
treatment  facilities  capable  of  purifying  35  million  cubic  meters  of  water  a  day.^®  It 
also  faced  reality.  Until  surface  water  could  be  made  safe,  funds  would  have  to  go  to 
provide  bottled  drinking  water — an  emergency  expedient  and  a  costly  one — “begin¬ 
ning  with  the  Central  Asian  republics.” 

But  the  very  sweep  of  the  endeavor — realistic  though  it  appeared — undercut  its 
prospects  for  success,  and  when  the  Soviet  Union  collapsed  at  the  end  of  1991,  the 
draft  plan  remained  unapproved.  The  long-range  program  embraced  campaigns 
against  noise  pollution  and  radiation  dangers  from  unsafe  nuclear  power  plants.  It 
outlined  measures  to  “stabilize”  the  Aral  Sea  and  to  cut  runoff  into  the  Baltic  and 
Black  Seas  by  half.  And  it  envisioned  “restoring  the  environment  and  safe  living 
and  working  conditions  for  the  population  in  the  Chernobyl  accident  zone.” 

The  gap  between  will  and  wallet  was  too  large  not  to  be  noticed.  At  nine  billion 
rubles,  Chernobyl  cleanup  costs  were  obviously  understated.  The  so-called  “500 
Days”  program  of  economic  reforms  developed  (and  then  shelved)  in  the  fall  of  1990 
under  the  direction  of  Gorbachev’s  then-senior  economic  adviser  put  the  price  at  25 
billion  rubles.  1®  Other  unofficial,  but  convincing  calculations  of  the  Chernobyl 
repair  bill  ranged  from  40  billion  to  250  billion  rubles,  counting — in  the  latter 
case — the  extra  costs  of  treating  those  who  fell  ill  and  of  bringing  other  energy 
sources  on  stream  to  make  up  for  the  power  that  nuclear  stations — never  to  be  built 
would  otherwise  have  provided. 

For  air-pollution  control,  the  Goskompriroda  program  set  a  15-year  spending  goal 
of  39  billion  rubles,  22  billion  for  capital  investments  and  the  rest  for  operations  and 
maintenance.  Those  sums,  by  reputable  unofficial  projections  were  at  least  five 
times  too  low.* **®  Just  to  reduce  sulfur-dioxide  emissions  to  meet  the  program’s  tar¬ 
gets  for  that  particularly  hazardous  ingredient  in  air  pollution,  capital  investments 
needed  to  range  around  50  billion  rubles,  not  the  2.3  billion  that  the  program  estab¬ 
lished.*®  An  American  environmental  engineer  has  calculated  that  installation  of 
sulfur-dioxide  abatement  technology  to  meet  EPA  clean-air  standards  adds  20  per¬ 
cent  to  the  basic  construction  costs  of  new  utility  plants  in  the  United  States.*^ 

For  the  Aral  and  Caspian  Seas  together,  1991-2005  expenditures  under  the  Gos¬ 
kompriroda  design  were  officially  projected  at  16.5  billion  rubles.  In  fact,  allowing 
for  inflation  and  based  on  expert,  though  incomplete  data,  the  allocation  should 
have  been  three  times  higher.*®  Soviet  researchers  have  put  the  cost  of  capital  in- 


®  Goskompriroda,  Gosudarstvenniy  Doklad:  Sostoyaniye  prirodnoy  sredy  i  prirodookhrannaya 
deyatelnosV  V  SSSR  v  1989  godu,  scientific  editor,  N.  A.  Vorontsov,  chairman,  Goskompriroda 
(Moscow,  Goskompriroda,  1990),  p.  244-245. 

®  “State  Program  for  the  Protwtion  of  the  Environment  and  the  Intelligent  Use  of  the  Natu¬ 
ral  Resources  of  the  USSR  in  1991-95  and  over  the  Long  Range  up  to  2005,”  Ekonomika  i  zhizn, 
No.  41,  October  1990,  Supplement,  pp.  1-8,  JPRS-TEN-90-015,  November  14,  1990,  pp.  32-69. 

*®  Ibid.,  p.  36. 

**  Ibid. 


*2  Ibid.,  pp.  37,  39,  41,  43,  42  and  38. 

*®S.  Shatalin  et  ai,  Programma  stabilizatsii  ekonomiki  i  perekhoda  k  rynku  (proyekt), 
(Moscow,  n.p.,  1990)  pp.  140-141.  Unpublished  manuscript. 

**  Yuriy  Koryakin,  chief  economist.  Research  imd  Development  Institute  of  Power  Engineer¬ 
ing,  “200  milliardov,”  Energiya:  Ekonomika.  Tekhnika.  Ekologiya,  No.  8,  August  1990,  pp.  .3-6. 

'“Based  on  Yu.  Ya.  Ol’sevich,  Sotsial’naya  pereoriyentatsiya  ekonomiki,  Seriya  ekonomika. 
No.  1,  (Moscow,  Znaniye,  1990),  p.  42. 

'®  V.  Gsovskiy,  “Sotsialnyye  problemy  okhrany  okruzhayushchey  sredy  v  stranakh  SEV,”  Vo- 
prosy  ekonomiki.  No.  12,  D^ember,  1985,  p.  101. 

'■*  Thomas  E.  Gilbert,  Corporate  Secretary,  James  Chemical  Engineering,  Inc.,  Groton,  Con¬ 
necticut,  telephone  conversation  with  author,  July  31,  1991. 
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vestments  needed  to  restore  the  flow  of  the  Amu  and  Syr  Darya  Rivers  to  the  Aral 
at  anything  between  20  and  100  billion  rubles.  *  ® 

Just  the  cost  of  installing  new  water  and  sewer  systems  on  the  18,750  miles  of 
pipes  in  the  Russian  Republic  that  a  Soviet  minister  of  housing  and  municipal  serv¬ 
ices  described  in  1987  as  “completely  worn  out,”  could  cost  100  billion  rubles. 
That  price  represented  the  per-mile  cost  of  installing  new  water  pipes  in  the  city  of 
Baku,  the  capital  of  Azerbaijan,  multiplied  by  the  length  of  RSFSR  pipes  in  urgent 
need  of  replacement.^^ 

Since  Soviet  authorities  traditionally  installed  municipal  water  lines  without 
lining  any  of  them  with  anti-corrosive  materials,  all  of  the  RSFSR  system — not  just 
the  one-fourth  designated  in  1987  as  “completely  worn  out” — should  probably  be 
overhauled  by  2005.  If  that  work  were  undertaken  for  the  other  half  of  the  Soviet 
population,  moreover,  the  repair  bill  could  easily  come  to  800  billion  rubles.  That 
amount  would  be  twice  the  total  funding  desired  for  the  entire  15-year  environmen¬ 
tal  protection  program  and  not  much  less  than  the  estimated  value  of  total  Soviet 
GNP  in  1991. 

With  estimated  Soviet  GNP  down  by  4  to  5  jjercent  in  1990  and  8  to  10  percent  in 
the  first  half  of  1991,^^  the  Goskompriroda  design  for  environmental  recovery  in  the 
USSR,  like  many  ambitious,  Gorbachev-era  plans,  became  a  benchmark  rather  than 
a  road  sign.  It  amounted  to  a  wish-list,  but — esi^cially  as  the  republics  separated 
from  the  center — nothing  like  an  op>erational  directive  for  investments.  It  would 
serve,  however,  as  an  analytical  basis  for  determining  the  gravest  ecological  threats 
and  for  helping  new  decisionmakers  which  ones  to  try  to  address  first. 

The  Russian  Republic,  for  instance,  began  the  process  of  setting  its  own  goals  in 
mid-1990  with  a  study  that  refined  the  Goskompriroda  approach  into  a  15-year  pro¬ 
gram  of  environmental  stabilization.  At  an  estimated  cost  of  70  billion  rubles  in  gov¬ 
ernment  funds  and  another  140  billion  to  be  raised  from  enterprises  on  its  territory, 
the  RSFSR  plan  emphasized  preventing  further  ecological  decline,  slowing  the  pace 
of  erosion  and  pollution  as  a  prelude  to  a  subsequent  drive  toward  cleanup.^^ 

Like  so  many  other  Soviet  statistics  both  the  Goskompriroda  estimates  and  those 
of  the  Russian  Republic  environment  ministry  can  only  be  cited  to  describe,  rather 
than  to  define,  the  financial  dimensions  of  the  ecological  repair  bill  the  Soviet 
Union  and  its  component  parts  actually  faced  at  the  end  of  the  Gorbachev  era.  An¬ 
other  way  to  measure  the  scope  of  their  problem — by  comparing  U.S.  outlays  to 
those  in  the  USSR— also  provides  only  an  approximate  guide  to  reality. 

Dollars  have  a  measurable  value.  Rubles  still  lack  a  reliable  exchange  rate.  Nev¬ 
ertheless,  in  considering  the  price  that  the  USSR  must  eventually  pay  for  its  flirta¬ 
tion  with  ecocide,  the  nearly  $1.5  trillion — measured  in  constant  1982  dollars  that 
Americans  spent  from  1972  to  1988  for  clean  air  and  water  and  solid  waste  disposal 
provides  a  benchmark.  If  the  republics  of  the  former  Soviet  Union  were  simply  to 
try  to  reach  the  U.S.  level  of  2  percent  of  GNP  spent  on  pollution  abatement,® «  they 
would  have  to  budget  at  least  255  billion  rubles  for  that  aspect  of  environmental 
protection  alone  between  1991  and  2005. 

Economic  catastrophe  and  political  confusion  make  it  impossible  to  believe  that 
even  those  sums  could  be  budgeted  for  the  defense  of  nature  and  of  human  health 
in  the  immediate  future.  Leading  environmental  activists  such  as  Aleksei  Yablokov, 
now  Boris  Yeltsin’s  senior  adviser  on  ecology,  have  made  the  case  for  prompt  and 
coherent  action  by  calculating  that  ecocide  drains  the  nation  s  wealth  and  strength 
to  the  tune  of  43  billion  rubles  a  year.  That  is  the  price,  as  they  computed  it,  of 
working  days  lost  to  illness,  of  cropland  made  unusable,  of  water  fit  neither  to  drink 


19  V.  Korbanov,  Kontseptsii  operativnoy  stabilizatsii  urovnya,  sokhraneniya  i  vosstanovleniya 
Aral'skogo  morya  i  biosfery  Priaral'ya,  (Tashkent,  n.  p.,  1990),  p.  13.  .  .  ,  ,  .  .  v, 
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nor  to  use  in  industrial  processes.  “Ecological  destruction,”  they  wrote,  “has  become 
a  formidable  barrier  on  the  road  to  the  economic  and  social  rebirth  of  Russia.” 

Without  economic  stabilization  and  a  market  framework  that  put  measurable 
prices  on  natural  resources  and  their  use  and  abuse,  environmentalists  could  expect 
no  real  improvement  from  the  fee-and-penalty  pollution-regulation  machinery  being 
set  in  tentative  and  unstable  motion  in  1991.  Without  a  stable  political  setting  and  a 
reliable  judiciary,  as  well,  the  strictest  laws  would  go  as  unenforced  in  the  future  as 
they  had  in  the  past.  In  other  words,  without  the  radical  reforms  that  Ryzhkov  had 
promised  in  1989  and  then  helped  to  block,  the  reform  in  ecological  practices — no 
matter  what  the  cost — would  be  stillborn. 

Vast  difficulties  lie  ahead.  Just  as  the  Soviet  Union  lacked  simple  meters  to  meas¬ 
ure  water  and  power  use  accurately,  it  was  also  desperately  short  of  sophisticated 
environmental  monitoring  devices  with  which  to  assess  the  gravity  of  hazards  from 
radiation  levels  to  nitrate  concentrations.  At  the  level  of  fundamental  research,  it 
was  also  floundering  in  ignorance — as  were  most  other  nations — of  the  precise 
impact  on  human  health  of  exposure  to  pollutants  in  the  volumes  and  particularly 
in  the  combinations  that  so  often  occurred  in  the  atmosphere  of  Soviet  cities  and  in 
the  country’s  waterways. 

Without  a  sounder  scientific  basis  for  decisionmaking  the  instruments  to  compile 
accurate  data  and  the  analytical  skills  to  assess  the  findings — it  would  be  hard  to 
match  financial  resources  and  pollution-reduction  priorities.  For  at  least  several 
more  perilous  years,  it  would  be  easier  to  point  to  the  size  of  the  ecological  danger 
than  to  define  the  most  cost-effective  ways  to  reduce  it  and  to  say  with  a  hollow 
laugh,  as  the  Russian  Republic  minister  of  health  had  in  1989:  “[T]o  live  longer,  you 
must  breathe  less.” 

His  ironic  recipe  did  make  one  valid  point:  the  need  for  efficiency  in  the  use  of 
natural  resources.  Wasteful  as  the  Soviet  Union  has  been  in  the  energy  it  con¬ 
sumed,  the  cropland  and  forests  it  contaminated  and  destroyed,  the  water  it  squan¬ 
dered  in  massive  irrigation  projects,  it  has  an  enormous  potential  for  cost-saving 
conservation  measures  across  the  board.  When  and  if  incentives  are  put  in  place  to 
fix  genuine  prices  for  land,  minerals,  electricity,  water  and  labor,  it  should  be  possi¬ 
ble,  though  not  easy  or  automatic,  to  establish  a  calculus  that  matches  environmen¬ 
tal  goals  and  economic  growth  and  uses  efficiency  gains  as  a  means  to  move  toward 
both. 

Senator  Biden.  Thank  you.  If  you  will  excuse  me,  we  will  recess 
for  just  3  minutes.  I  have  to  make  one  phone  call.  We  are  running 
a  little  late.  We  have  some  ambassadors  who  are  supposed  to  come 
up  and  I  want  to  make  sure  they  have  been  given  notice  that  we 
will  be  a  little  bit  late,  because  I  do  not  want  to  cut  this  panel 
short.  So  please  give  me  3  minutes. 

[A  bried  recess  was  taken.] 

Senator  Biden.  The  hearing  will  come  back  to  order.  I  apologize 
for  the  interruption,  Mr.  Brown.  I  understand  in  addition  you  have 
a  time  constraint.  I  am  sorry  to  have  held  you  up.  Why  do  you  not 
go  ahead  now?  Then  maybe  I  can,  with  the  permission  of  your  col¬ 
leagues,  ask  you  a  few  questions  and  then  excuse  you,  if  what  my 
staff  tells  me  is  correct,  that  you  are  running  up  against  a  dead¬ 
line. 

Mr.  Brown.  That  would  be  fine,  thank  you.  Senator  Biden.  Fire 
away. 


Aleksei  Yablokov,  Sviatoslav  Zabelin,  Mikhail  Lemeshev,  Maria  Cherkasova  et  al.,  “Russia: 
Gasping  for  Breath,  Choking  in  Waste,  Dying  Young,”  Eliza  Klose,  translator,  The  Washington 
Post,  August  18,  1991,  p.  C3. 

A.  I.  Potapov,  RSFSR  Minister  of  Health,  “Ecological  Journal;  Cities  in  the  ‘Black  Book,’  ” 
interview  with  B.  Pipia,  Pravda,  September  1,  1989,  p.  8,  CDSP,  Vol.  XLI,  No.  3,  September  27, 
1989,  p.  27. 
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STATEMENT  OF  LESTER  BROWN,  PRESIDENT,  WORLDWATCH 
INSTITUTE,  WASHINGTON,  DC 

Mr.  Brown.  I  have  been  asked  to  speak  specifically  about  the 
Aral  Sea.  It  is  a  case  study,  I  think,  of  what  the  future  of  the 
planet  might  look  like  if  we  do  not  get  our  act  together  and  begin 
addressing  some  of  the  environmental  threats. 

I  was,  in  October  of  1990,  attending  a  conference  at  the  invita¬ 
tion  of  the  Soviet  Academy  of  Sciences  on  the  Aral  Sea,  which  they 
refer  to  as  an  ecological  catastrophe.  As  you  probably  know,  the  de¬ 
cision  was  made  in  Moscow,  in  1960,  to  convert  that  region  into  a 
cotton  bowl  for  the  COMECON  countries.  This  would  supply  all  the 
raw  cotton  for  the  textile  industries  throughout  the  region. 

At  the  time,  it  seemed  like  a  good  idea.  Within  a  matter  of  years, 
they  greatly  expanded  the  irrigated  area  to  the  point  where  it  was 
twice  of  size  of  the  irrigated  area  in  California,  a  very  substantial 
investment,  relying  entirely  on  the  water  from  the  two  rivers,  the 
Amu  Darya  and  the  Syr  Darya  that  flow  into  the  Aral  Sea. 

They  knew,  more  or  less,  at  the  time  that  this  would  lead  to  a 
shrinkage  of  the  sea  because  it  would  reduce  the  inflow  the  fresh 
water  below  the  rate  of  evaporation.  What  they  did  not  fully  antici¬ 
pate  was  some  of  the  horror  stories  that  would  come  from  that. 
The  latest  data  indicate  that  the  Aral  Sea  has  lost,  since  1960,  60 
percent  of  its  volume,  40  percent  of  its  area. 

Senator  Biden.  60  percent  of  its  volume? 

Mr.  Brown.  60  percent  of  its  volume  and  40  percent  of  its  area. 
It  was  once  the  world’s  fourth  largest  inland  water  body. 

When  I  was  there  at  the  conference,  we  spent  some  time  flying 
over  the  Aral  Sea  and  the  old  sea  bed  in  a  sort  of  1930  s  model  crop 
duster  single  engine  biplane  a  few  hundred  feet  above  the  ground. 
And  the  striking  thing  about  the  old  sea  bed  was  that  it  was 
barren.  There  was  no  sign  of  life  anywhere.  And  the  reason  is  it  is 
covered  with  salt,  with  a  layer  of  salt.  It  could  have  been  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  moon,  it  was  so  lifeless.  r-  i. 

The  fishing  industry,  which  produced  100  million  pounds  of  nsh 
per  year  in  the  Aral  Sea,  no  longer  exists,  nor  do  the  fish  on  which 
the  industry  was  based.  They  have  essentially  disappeared.  The 
Aral  Sea  is  now,  for  all  practical  purposes,  dead,  biologically  dead. 
There  is  very  little  left  living. 

Another  horror  story  they  did  not  anticipate - 

Senator  Biden.  Is  that  merely  because  of  the  loss  of  the  volume 
of  the  water  or - 

Mr.  Brown.  And  the  associated  buildup  in  salt  content.  It  has 
simply  become  too  salty  for  fish  to  survive  in. 

The  other  thing  they  did  not  anticipate  was  that  on  the  barren 
seabed,  there  would  be  a  lot  of  salt  and  nothing  to  hold  the  salt  in 
place.  When  the  wind  blows,  they  now  have  salt  storms,  like  sand 
storms,  except  it  is  salt.  And  that  salt  is  being  deposited  on  the 
land  that  is  being  irrigated  with  the  water  that  used  to  flow  into 
th.©  SoQ. 

Senator  Biden.  Can  you  give  the  committee  any  sense  of  the  area 
that  is  now  exposed  seabed,  in  terms  of — what  are  we  talking  about 
in  terms  of  size? 
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Mr.  Brown.  Well,  it  is  probably — I  am  guessing  now — probably  a 
few  times  the  size  of  the  State  of  Delaware  perhaps.  Something  of 
that  order  of  magnitude.  It  is  a  very  substantial  area.  You  can  fly 
over  it  for  some  time. 

The  Soviets  have,  with  this  project,  added  a  new  item  to  the 
litany  of  environmental  ills  facing  the  world,  namely  salt  storms. 
The  shrinkage  of  the  sea  is  also  altering  the  climate  in  the  region. 
The  Aral  Sea  was  once  sort  of  a  fl5rwheel  that  stabilized  the  cli¬ 
mate,  the  extreme  fluctuations  of  heat  and  cold.  The  climate  is 
changing. 

Senator  Biden.  In  what  way  is  it  changing? 

Mr.  Brown.  It  gets  colder  in  the  wintertime  and  it  gets  hotter  in 
the  summertime.  Like  any  major  body  of  water,  it  once  had  a  stabi¬ 
lizing  influence  on  climate.  And  this  increased  fluctuation  in  cli¬ 
mate  is  also  affecting  cropping  patterns,  shifting  southward,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  some  of  the  growing  regions. 

The  region  is  affected  by  water  logging  and  salinity  in  the  same 
way  that  many  irrigated  areas  around  the  world  are,  except  it  is 
much  more  extensive  here.  Perhaps  60  percent  of  all  the  irrigated 
area  is  now  suffering  from  the  waterlogging  and  salinity. 

Because  of  the  decision  to  concentrate  on  the  production  of 
cotton,  there  are  now  enormous  amounts  of  chemicals  in  the  area. 
And  this  being  an  inland  sea  has  no  natural  outlet  anyway.  So  the 
chemicals  that  are  used  on  cotton  to  control  pests  and  then  the  de¬ 
foliants  that  are  used  in  order  to  pick  it  mechanically  are  simply 
accumulating  in  the  underground  water  supplies  in  the  region  or 
in  the  Aral  Sea  itself.  There  is  no  place  for  them  to  go. 

One  consequence  of  this  is  that  the  health  effects  and  A1  Friend¬ 
ly  can  talk  more  about  this  because  he  has  a  chapter  in  the  book 
on  the  Aral  Sea’s  affect  on  health,  the  health  effects  are  almost  un¬ 
believable.  There  are  communities  around  the  Aral  Sea  that  have 
infant  mortality  rates  far  higher  than  in  Africa,  for  example.  And 
the  reason  is  not  starvation.  It  is  because  of  the  enormous  chemical 
content  of  the  drinking  water  supplies. 

You  see  it  in  the  form  of  birth  defects,  liver  disease,  gastritis, 
kidney  disease;  esophageal  cancer  in  some  areas  around  the  Aral 
Sea  is  7  times  the  national  average.  We  are  talking  about  major 
shifts  in  cancer  rates.  It  is  a  medical  nightmare,  a  public  health 
nightmare  with  no  easy  way  out  in  the  short  run.  They  are  trying 
to  pipe  in  fresh  water  to  drink  for  over  a  few  hundred  miles  in 
order  to  deal  with  that  part  of  the  problem. 

The  question  is,  what  do  to?  And  it  is  not  an  easy  one.  I  mean, 
there  are  some  obvious  things  that  can  be  done.  One  is  to  shift  to 
water  markets,  something  we  have  been  trying  to  do  with  limited 
success  in  some  parts  of  this  country.  We  know  that  when  they 
shifted  to  world  market  prices  for  fertilizer  that  fertilizer  use 
dropped  about  15  percent  within  a  couple  of  years,  simply  eliminat¬ 
ing  the  wasteful  use  of  fertilizer. 

With  water,  I  think,  the  gains  would  be  far  greater,  because  the 
water  is  used  even  more  wastefully  than  fertilizer. 

The  second  thing  is  to  begin  to  shift  toward  water  efficient  crops. 

Senator  Biden.  When  you  say  water  markets,  would  you  explain 
for  the  record  what  you  mean? 
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Mr.  Brown.  In  the  existing  system,  water  is  provided  as  a  part  of 
the  central  planned  government  provision  of  water  and  the  users 
do  not  pay  for  it.  It  is  provided  them  as  an  input. 

Senator  Biden.  Then,  what  you  mean  is  they  would  have  to  pay 
for  the  use  of  the  water. 

Mr.  Brown.  Right,  as  part  of  the  conversion  to  market  econo¬ 
mies,  they  would  make  water  part  of  that  conversion  as  they  al¬ 
ready  have  fertilizer,  for  example. 

Senator  Biden.  Yes. 

Mr.  Brown.  Then  I  think  we  would  see  some  sharp  reductions  in 
water  use,  freeing  up  some  water  to  actually  go  into  the  Aral  Sea 
and  at  least  slow  down,  if  not  perhaps  eventually  reverse  the 
shrinkage  of  the  sea. 

Senator  Biden.  Let  me  ask  you  a  silly  question.  If  there  was  a 
government  policy  to  return  the  arable  land  to  the  state  that  it  was 
in  the  year  1960,  would  the  sea  be  replenished  and  if  so,  how  long 
would  it  take? 

Mr.  Brown.  The  sea  would  be  replenished  and  probably  at  a  rate 
not  too  different  than  the  rate  of  depletion  as  that  process  would 
be  reversed.  It  happens  that  the  build  up  in  population  in  the 
region,  which  now  totals  about  35  million,  depends  heavily  on  that 
irrigation-based  economy.  So  it  is  not  an  easy  thing  to  deal  with. 

Senator  Biden.  I  was  just  curious  as  to  what  the  practical  impact 
would  be  if  that  occurred. 

Mr.  Brown.  It  is  reversible  in  purely  mechanical  terms.  The 
shift  to  more  water-efficient  crops  would  be  an  obvious  thing. 
Cotton  is  a  fairly  water-intensive  crop.  The  principal  grain  grown 
in  the  region  or  at  least  quite  a  bit  of  the  grain  consists  of  rice. 
Wheat  can  be  produced  with  half  as  much  water  as  rice,  for  exam¬ 
ple.  So  shifting  consumption  patterns  could  make  a  difference. 

The  other  thing  that  has  to  come  in  this  region  is  they  have  got 
to  think  about  population  policy.  Their  population  growth  rates  are 
higher  than  in  some  of  the  states  in  India,  for  example. 

Senator  Biden.  Why  is  that.  Doctor? 

Mr.  Brown.  These  are  Muslim  republics  and  they  are,  in  terms 
of  level  of  development,  in  many  ways  at  a  Third  World  level.  And 
there  has  never  been  much  attention  paid  to  family  planning.  Be¬ 
cause  as  long  as  Moscow  assumed  the  responsibility  for  providing 
jobs  and  satisfying  basic  needs,  there  was  no  need  to  worry  about 
population  growth. 

But  I  think  now  that  these  republics  are  on  their  own,  they  are 
going  to  have  to  deal  with  these  issues  much  more  forthrightly. 
Without  family  planning,  there  is  no  solution  to  the  problems 
there,  because  there  are  not  a  lot  of  resources  for  the  most  part 
and  water  is  a  constraining  one.  ..... 

So  in  a  sonse  what  W6  havo  here  is  a  test  of  social  institutions,  to 
see  whether  they  are  capable  of  dealing  with  an  environmental,  to 
use  the  Soviet  Academy’s  term,  catastrophe  that  is  unfolding  fur- 
ther  with  each  passing  year.  It  will  not  be  easy.  It  is  reversible.  It 
is  possible  to  use  some  of  the  build  up  in  underground  water  sup¬ 
plies  for  irrigation  and  release  some  of  the  river  water  for  recharg¬ 
ing  the  Aral  Sea.  This  was  something  that  was  done  in  Pakistan, 
beginning  back  in  the  mid-1960’s  with  very  substantial  success. 
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So  the  problem  is  not  unmanageable,  nor  is  it  easily  managed 
and  it  is  complicated  by  the  fact  that  there  are  five  Asian  republics 
involved  in  one  way  or  another  in  the  Aral  Sea  irrigation  system. 
And  they  have  to  work  together,  even  though  they  have  not  been 
always  on  the  best  of  terms.  It  would  have  been  much  easier  for 
Moscow  to  impose  a  solution,  I  think,  in  the  former  Soviet  Union, 
than  it  will  be  now  for  these  independent  republics  to  build  the  in¬ 
stitutions  and  develop  the  cooperation  needed. 

Senator  Biden.  Doctor,  is  there  a  sense  among  the  populations  of 
this  entire  area  that  this  is  a  problem  that  is  reversible  or  is  there 
a  sense  that  this  is  just  the  way  things  have  to  be?  Is  there  a  con¬ 
sciousness  among  the  folks  there?  Do  you  understand  what  I  am 
driving  at? 

Mr.  Brown.  The  leaders  of  the  republics  think  there  is  a  solu¬ 
tion.  Their  solution  was  to  divert  water  from  the  rivers  flowing 
north  over  about  1,000  miles,  much  of  it  desert,  to  recharge  the 
Aral  Sea.  What  they  seem  to  not  fully  realize  is  that  to  get  that 
water,  they  have  to  negotiate  the  Russians  and  convince  them  or 
pay  them  for  the  water  and  it  is  an  extraordinarily  costly  thing. 
Again,  it  was  a  way  of  passing  the  problem  back  to  Moscow. 

But  that  diversion  is  never  going  to  occur.  They  are  going  to 
have  to  face  the  issues  in  their  own  terms  and  with  their  own  re¬ 
sources. 

Senator  Biden.  How  much  of  what  has  to  be  done  rests  upon  the 
need,  because  all  the  things  you  mentioned — population  control 
and  everything  else  you  mentioned — seems  to  me  there  has  to  be  a 
very  heightened  public  awareness  as  to  what  can  be  done  in  order 
to  affect  the  problems  that  they  know,  at  the  extent  they  know  it, 
that  are  a  consequence  of  the  depletion  of  the  water  in  the  sea. 

Mr.  Brown.  Right. 

Senator  Biden.  Is  there  anything  we  can  do,  or  should  be  doing, 
that  promotes  that  education,  or  is  it  necessary?  Is  this  something 
that  can  be  handed  down  from  the  governments  of  the  various  re¬ 
publics? 

Mr.  Brown.  I  think,  probably,  the  key  educational  needs  lie  with 
the  political  leaders  of  the  region  realizing  that  they  do  now  have 
to  face  these  issues  themselves,  rather  than  pass  things  to  Moscow. 

Senator  Biden.  Was  there  any  other  industry  in  the  region,  or 
any  other  jobs  that  sustained  the  economic  infrastructure  of  the 
region  other  than  fishermen  prior  to  the  significant  expansion  of 
this  area  of  the  arable  land  in  the  area? 

Mr.  Brown.  There  is  some  agriculture — dry  land  agriculture. 
Some  grazing  of  sheep  and  goats  and  so  forth. 

Senator  Biden.  Was  there  anything  else  lost  besides  the  fishing 
industry? 

Mr.  Brown.  The  fishing  industry  and  a  transport  system  that 
was  water  based.  The  boats  that  used  to  ply  the  lanes  from  the  var¬ 
ious  coastal  towns,  which  are  now,  quite  literally,  high  and  dry.  So 
they  lost  a  transport  system.  They  lost  a  fishing  industry.  They  lost 
climate  stability.  And  they  have  acquired  salt  storms,  for  example. 

I  think  people  realize  that  things  are  not  going  well,  but  in  the 
mindset  that  prevails  there,  and  indeed  in  much  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  they  are  looking  for  a  big  fix — some  technological  solution, 
like  diverting  water,  rather  than  realizing  they  have  got  to  change 
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farming  practices,  change  family  planning  attitudes,  and  also  begin 
redesigning  the  irrigation  system  itself. 

This  is  something  where  we  could  help  them.  President  Kenne¬ 
dy’s  first  visiting  head  of  state  was  President  Ayoud  of  Pakistan. 
He  asked  for  help  with  the  same  kind  of  water  logging  and  salinity 
problem  that  was  costing  Pakistan  about  60,000  acres  of  irrigated 
land  per  year  at  that  time.  We  put  together  a  team.  We  put  togeth¬ 
er  a  computer  model  of  the  hydrological  system,  and  devised  a  plan 
to  reverse  the  degradation  of  the  irrigation  system  in  Pakistan’s 
Indus  Plain.  And  that  plan  worked  very  well.  So  we  have  the  dem¬ 
onstrated  capacity  to  assist  them  with  that  important  component  of 
a  response  to  this  problem. 

Senator  Biden.  I  appreciate  the  rest  of  the  panel  allowing  me  to 
question  Mr.  Brown.  Mr.  Brown,  to  get  a  sense  of  proportion  here, 
the  image  that  I  suspect  most  Americans  have  is  that  as  this  sea 
bed  has  expanded,  or  the  volume  of  water  has  shrunk,  that  you 
have  a  relatively  uniform  draw  down  of  the  water,  so  the  shoreline, 
as  you  said,  all  around  the  sea,  so  that  the  towns,  villages,  and 
cities  are  left  high  and  dry. 

Now,  the  most  serious  damage  that  you  have  described  as  a  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  many  factors,  including  the  changing  climate,  to 
the  salinity  of  the  water,  to  the  salt  that  is  blowing  like  sand 
storms — how  far  out  in  terms  of  distance  does  it  cover  the  totality 
of  the  arable  land  that  has  been  created  as  a  consequence  of  this 
activity,  beginning  in  the  1960’s? 

Mr.  Brown.  How  far  out? 

Senator  Biden.  In  other  words,  the  arable  land  surrounding  the 
sea  has  been  increased  significantly.  And  my  question  is,  do  the 
damages  that  flow  from  that  action  extend  and  cover  all  of  the  now 
arable  land,  some  of  which  was  not  arable  before?  I  am  trying  to 
get  a  sense  of  how  far  out,  if  you  thought  of  it  in  terms  a  radius 
from  the  middle  of  the  sea.  How  far  out  does  this  environmental 
degradation  stretch?  Does  it  affect  all  35  million  people  in  this 
region? 

Mr.  Brown.  It  probably  affects  all  of  them  directly  or  indirectly. 
One  of  the  things  I  did  not  mention  is  that  for  the  last  dozen  years 
or  so,  the  land  productivity  has  been  slowly  declining.  Cotton  yields 
are  going  down  on  an  average  of  about  1  percent  per  year  because 
of  the  water  logging  and  salting,  the  salt  storms,  et  cetera. 

Senator  Biden.  That  was  going  to  be  my  next  question. 

Mr.  Brown.  And  the  salt  storms — the  salt  that  is  deposited.  That 
can  be  1,000  miles  away  in  Byelorussia  or  in  Northern  Afghani¬ 
stan,  for  example.  So  that  is  quite  extensive. 

Senator  Biden.  All  right.  Thank  you.  Doctor,  is  there  an5rthing 
else  you  would  like  to  say  before  you  have  to  leave? 

Mr.  Brown.  I  am  pleased  that  you  are  holding  these  hearings.  I 
think  we  are  seeing  in  Eastern  Europe  and  the  Soviet  Union — I 
have  just  spent  some  time  in  Prague  and  in  Budapest— some  of  the 
most  serious  environmental  problems  faced  anywhere  in  the  world. 
And  as  I  mentioned,  I  sensed  in  this  exposure  to  the  Aral  Sea  and 
the  set  of  issues  here,  that  what  is  beginning  to  happen  to  the  econ¬ 
omy  and  to  the  people  in  terms  of  health  in  that  region  is  what 
could  happen  to  the  planet  if  we  do  not  get  our  act  together  and 
recognize  we  have  got  to  make  some  fundamental  changes  in  re- 
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structuring  the  global  economy  in  order  to  make  it  environmental¬ 
ly  sustainable.  So,  in  a  sense,  what  we  have  here  is  a  bit  of  a 
window  on  the  future. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Brown  follows:] 

Prepared  Statement  of  Lester  R.  Brown 
The  Aral  Sea:  Going,  Going  ♦  *  * 

[Twenty  years  from  now  the  Aral  Sea  may  exist  only  on  old  maps.  The  soaring  ecolog¬ 
ical  and  human  costs  of  this  disaster  argue  for  immediate  action,  but  can  the  Sovi¬ 
ets  move  quickly?] 

From  the  air,  the  exposed  floor  of  the  Aral  Sea  looks  like  a  moonscape.  No  plant 
or  animal  life  is  visible.  Even  in  the  marshy  remnants  of  the  sea,  a  type  of  wetland 
normally  teeming  with  life,  only  an  occasional  pelican-like  bird  or  wild  duck 
emerges. 

A  few  hundred  feet  above  the  ground  in  a  canvas-winged,  single-engine  biplane, 
the  signs  of  a  dying  ecosystem  are  evident.  Fishing  villages  that  once  stood  by  the 
shoreline  are  abandoned  and  lie  miles  from  the  receding  waters.  Like  ghost  mining 
towns  of  the  American  West,  they  reinforce  the  image  of  a  dying  ecosystem  and  a 
dying  economy. 

The  Aral  Sea  is  quite  literally  evaporating  before  our  eyes.  Water  from  the  Amu 
Darya  and  Syr  Darya  Rivers,  which  once  emptied  glacial  melt  from  the  mountains 
of  northeastern  Afghanistan  and  Kirghizia  into  this  vast  geologic  depression  in 
Soviet  Central  Asia,  now  irrigates  surrounding  cropland.  TTie  Amu  Darya  disap¬ 
pears  before  it  reaches  the  Aral  Sea,  and  the  Darya  is  a  mere  trickle  when  it  gets 
there. 

With  its  sources  nearly  dry,  the  Aral  is  shrinking  beneath  the  relentless  Sun  in 
this  semi-arid  region.  V.M.  Kotlakov,  director  of  the  Soviet  Academy  of  Sciences’  In¬ 
stitute  of  Geography,  details  the  Aral’s  retreat  in  the  January/February  issue  of 
Environment.  The  sea  has  dropped  more  than  40  feet  in  the  last  30  years,  he  says, 
reducing  the  Aral’s  area  by  40  percent  and  its  volume  by  66  percent.  'Thirty  miles 
separate  some  coastal  towns  from  the  water.  If  recent  trends  continue,  the  sea  will 
largely  disappear  within  another  decade  or  two,  existing  only  on  old  maps,  a  geo¬ 
graphic  memory. 

liie  demise  of  the  sea  began  in  1960.  That  was  the  year  planners  in  Moscow  inau¬ 
gurated  the  Aral  Sea  Project,  an  ambitious  economic  program  to  convert  virtual 
wasteland  into  the  cotton  belt  of  the  Soviet  Union.  Extensive  canals  were  dug  to 
spread  the  water  of  the  Amu  Darya  and  S^  Darya  across  the  desert  floor.  Irrigated 
area  doubled  in  less  than  a  decade  to  17  million  acres,  more  than  twdce  that  of  Cali¬ 
fornia.  Half  of  this  land  produces  cotton.  The  other  half  raises  rice,  corn,  fruits, 
vegetables,  and  forage  for  livestock. 

By  Moscow’s  account,  the  early  years  of  the  project  were  a  success.  Production 
quotas  for  cotton  and  other  commodities  were  met  or  exceeded  year  in  and  year  out. 
’The  Aral  Sea  basin  became  the  country’s  leading  supplier  of  fresh  produce,  much  as 
California  is  to  the  United  States.  Incomes  in  the  five  republics  that  share  the 
basin — Kazakhstan  and  Uzbekistan  along  the  shores  of  the  sea,  and  Kirghizia,  Taji¬ 
kistan,  and  Turkmenistan  to  the  south  in  the  watersheds  of  the  Amu  Darya  and  Syr 
Darya  rivers — climbed  steadily.  But  the  irrigation  that  made  the  desert  bloom  and 
incomes  rise  has  set  in  motion  a  disastrous  chain  of  events  first  detected  in  falling 
water  levels  and  declining  fish  catches.  Now,  environmental  problems  are  affecting 
the  region’s  economy,  a  situation  compounded  by  a  population  growing  at  rates 
unseen  anywhere  outside  of  sub-Saharan  Africa. 

Fish  Out  of  Water 

Like  a  fish  out  of  water,  Muynak,  the  region’s  principal  fish-processing  center,  is 
now  stranded  miles  inland  from  the  sea  that  was  its  lifeblood.  In  the  late  1950s,  the 
Aral  yielded  more  than  100  million  pounds  of  marketable  fish  a  year,  most  of  it 
headed  to  Muynak.  Sixty  thousand  people  worked  in  fishing,  fish  processing,  and 
related  activities  in  the  region.  By  the  early  1980s,  though,  increasing  salinity  had 
killed  off  20  of  the  24  commercial  fish  species  found  in  the  sea.  As  the  fish  disap¬ 
peared,  so  did  the  fishing  industry.  In  the  early  years  of  the  sea’s  retreat,  a  canal 
was  dug  from  the  port  across  the  seabed  to  the  open  water.  Disappearing  fish  stocks 
underlined  the  futility  of  this  effort. 

Unwillng  to  face  local  political  unrest,  the  authorities  in  Moscow  decided  to  keep 
the  processing  plant  going  with  fish  brought  in  from  the  Baltic  states.  Traveling  by 
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refrigerated  railroad  cars  for  nearly  2,000  miles,  the  fish  finish  their  journey  with  a 
60-mile  truck  ride  from  the  nearest  railhead.  It’s  doubtful  that  this  arrangement 
can  survive  the  shift  to  a  market  economy  promised  by  President  Mikhail  Gorba¬ 
chev’s  reforms. 

Flying  toward  Mu5mak  roughly  on  the  course  fishing  boats  once  took  to  port,  one 
witness  perhaps  the  most  graphic  symbol  of  the  region’s  economic  decline:  the  ship 
cemetery.  Here  is  the  final  resting  place  for  many  of  the  vessels  that  harvested  the 
sea’s  rich  stores  of  seafood.  Also  scattered  about  are  the  rusting  hulks  of  ships  that 
plied  routes  between  coastal  towns,  transporting  goods  and  people. 

When  It  Rains,  It  Pours 

Only  within  the  last  few  years  have  outsiders  gained  access  to  the  Aral  Sea  b^in, 
and  to  the  data  measuring  its  demise.  Among  the  first  to  visit  was  Philip  Micklin,  a 
geographer  at  Western  Michigan  University  in  Kalamazoo.  His  findings  appeared  in 
a  1988  Science  magazine  article  that  revealed  for  the  first  time  in  the  West  the 
many  dimensions  of  this  unfolding  environmental  catastrophe.  Perhaps  as  stark  as 
the  narrative  was  a  satellite  photograph  accompanying  the  piece  that  showed  a  long 
white  cloud,  perhaps  a  third  as  long  as  the  Aral  Sea  itself,  forming  on  the  east 
coastline.  It  was  a  salt  storm  in  the  making. 

As  the  sea  shrinks,  it  leaves  behind  a  vast  salt-covered  plain  incapable  of  support¬ 
ing  plant  life.  Each  year,  the  wind  sweeps  up  sand  and  between  90  and  140  million 
tons  of  salt  in  blinding  storms,  depositing  it  across  a  broad  area.  Salt  from  the 
Aral’s  former  seabed  is  dep)osited  to  the  northwest  as  far  as  the  farms  of  Byelorussia 
and  to  the  southeast  as  far  as  the  glaciers  in  Afghanistan  that  feed  the  Amu  Darya. 

Salt  f^lout,  whether  in  the  form  of  dust  or  rainfall,  is  altering  soil  chemistry  and 
affecting  land  productivity  hundreds  of  miles  away  from  the  Aral.  Close  by,  roughly 
half  a  ton  of  the  salt/sand  mix  from  the  seabed  is  falling  on  each  acre  of  irrigated 
land  annually.  'The  Soviets  have  the  dubious  distinction  of  adding  a  new  phenome¬ 
non  to  the  global  litany  of  environmental  ills:  salt  rain. 

Land  Gone  Barren 

One  of  the  potential  risks  associated  with  river-diversion  irrigation  is  that  water 
percolating  downward  will  gradually  raise  the  water  table.  If  the  water  table  rises 
to  within  a  few  feet  of  the  surface,  deep-rooted  crops  cannot  develop  properly  in  the 
waterlogged  soil.  If  it  rises  to  within  a  foot  or  less  of  the  surface,  the  underground 
water  begins  to  evajxjrate  through  the  soil,  leaving  behind  a  layer  of  salt.  At  some 
point,  salt  accumulates  to  levels  that  are  toxic  to  plants,  at  first  reducing  yields  and 
eventually  rendering  the  soil  barren.  •  v  j  • 

If  natural  drainage  systems  exist  or  if  drainage  is  incorporated  into  the  design  of 
irrigation  systems,  this  debilitating  waterlogging  and  salinization  process  can  be 
avoided.  Unfortunately,  in  the  Aral  Sea  basin,  as  in  many  other  places,  this  was  not 
the  case.  The  same  scourge  that  contributed  to  the  decline  of  the  early  Mesopota¬ 
mian  civilizations,  and  today  afflicts  irrigated  farmland  in  California  and  other  arid 
and  semi-arid  regions,  is  claiming  yet  another  victim.  _ 

Data  from  the  Aral  Sea  basin  indicate  that  the  region  may  be  expenencing  some 
of  the  worst  salinization  in  the  world.  Nikita  Glazovsky,  deputy  director  of  the 
Soviet  Academy  of  Science’s  Institute  of  Geography,  estimates  that  the  share  of  irri¬ 
gated  land  that  is  moderately  to  heavily  salted  ranges  from  35  percent  in  Tajikistan 
to  80  percent  in  Turkmenistan.  For  the  entire  basin,  it  is  60  percent.  By  comparison, 
Mohammed  El-Ashry,  vice  president  of  the  World  Resources  Institute,  reports  that 
25  percent  of  the  irrigated  land  in  California  falls  into  this  category. 

Using  cotton  yields  as  an  indicator,  the  productivity  of  land  in  the  Aral  region 
peaked  in  1979.  Since  then,  it  has  fallen  by  nearly  15  percent,  despite  an  intensive 
effort  to  boost  yields  in  recent  years.  Unless  action  to  reverse  this  process  is  taken 
quickly,  yields  will  continue  to  fall  until  eventually  the  land  becomes  sterile  and  is 
abandoned.  For  the  32  million  people  who  live  in  the  Aral  Sea  basin,  the  economic 
effects  of  environmental  decline  are  all  too  obvious. 

Another  dimension  of  the  Aral  Sea  catastrophe  is  being  played  out  on  a  larger 
scale.  As  the  sea  shrinks,  so  does  its  influence  on  climate  in  the  central  Asian 
r6£fion.  This  onc6-inassiv6  body  of  wator  actod  as  a  thormal  flywhool,  modorating 
extreme  cold  of  winter  and  the  heat  of  summer.  Now  that  may  be  changing.  As 
Micklin  notes,  “Summers  have  become  warmer,  winters  cooler,  spring  frosts  later, 
and  fall  frosts  earlier.  The  growing  season  has  shortened,  humidity  has  lowered  and 
there  has  been  an  overall  trend  toward  greater  [extremes].’’  a  i 

Data  from  a  weather  station  at  Kungrad,  a  town  some  70  miles  south  ot  the  Aral 
Sea,  show  the  average  May  temperature  between  1960  and  1981  was  more  than  5 
degrees  Fahrenheit  higher  than  it  was  from  1935  to  1960.  And  for  October,  the  aver¬ 
age  temperature  was  nearly  2  degrees  cooler.  A  10-day  reduction  in  the  growing 
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season  in  the  northern  Amu  Darya  delta  has  forced  a  switch  from  cotton  to  rice,  an 
earlier-maturing  crop. 

Unhealthy  Side-effects 

Cotton  is  a  demanding  master.  Not  only  is  it  thirstier  than  most  other  commercial 
crops,  it  requires  heavy  applications  of  pesticides  to  keep  boll  weevils  and  other 
pests  at  bay.  In  the  Soviet  mind,  the  theop^  often  seems  to  be  “if  a  little  is  good,  a 
lot  is  better.”  A  lot  of  water,  a  lot  of  pesticides.  In  addition,  the  cotton  crop  is  rou¬ 
tinely  sprayed  with  a  defoliant  each  fall  to  get  rid  of  the  leaves  to  make  harvesting 
easier. 

Residents  of  the  Aral  Sea  basin  are  beginning  to  pay  for  these  tributes  to  King 
Cotton.  Since  the  basin  is  a  closed  system  that  has  no  drainage  to  the  outside,  the 
insecticides  and  herbicides  sprayed  on  the  fields  percolate  downward,  accumulating 
in  the  underground  water  supply  at  dangerous  levels.  As  most  tap  water  comes  from 
wells,  the  people  drink  a  cocktail  of  diluted  chemicals,  some  of  which  are  known 
carcinogens.  Not  surprisingly,  the  local  medical  literature  is  filled  with  stories  of 
birth  deformities,  increased  liver  and  kidney  disease,  chronic  gastritis,  rising  infant 
mortality,  and  soaring  cancer  rates.  For  example,  in  Karakalpak,  a  small  ethnically 
defined  autonomous  republic  within  Uzbekistan  along  the  south  shore  of  the  Aral 
Sea,  the  esophagal  cancer  rate  is  seven  times  higher  than  in  the  rest  of  the  country. 

One  Soviet  researcher,  E.  Paronina,  studied  health  conditions  in  Karakalpak  and 
reported  her  dismal  findings  in  Soviet  Industry.  Summing  up,  she  says,  “All  of  this 
[health  crisis]  is  the  inordinate  price  paid  with  the  health  of  the  population  for  self- 
sufficiency  in  cotton.” 

The  USSR  Environmental  Report,  a  government  publication,  says  that  the  total 
pesticide  load  in  Turkmenistan  is  20  to  25  times  the  national  average.  “In  high  pes¬ 
ticide  use  areas  the  total  infant  morbidity  (disease  rate)  through  age  six  is  4.6  times 
higher  than  in  low  pesticide  regions.” 

According  to  the  Soviet  Academy  of  Sciences,  child  mortality  rates  in  the  repub¬ 
lics  increased  between  1970  and  1985.  In  the  Bozataus  region  of  Karakalpak,  an 
area  simultaneously  plagued  with  a  lack  of  sewage  treatment  facilities,  inadequate 
maternal  and  child  health  care,  and  rising  levels  of  pesticides  and  herbicides  in 
drinking  water,  110  of  every  1,000  infants  die  before  their  first  birthday.  This  com¬ 
pares  with  109  in  Africa,  95  in  India,  and  37  in  China.  Although  the  Asian  republics 
are  part  of  the  Soviet  Union,  their  vital  statistics  are  increasingly  those  of  a  poor 
Third  World  country. 

A  Dose  of  Reality 

One  of  the  remarkable  fruits  of  glasnost  was  a  conference  held  in  October  in  the 
town  of  Nukus,  the  capital  of  Karakalpak,  on  the  banks  of  the  Amu  Darya.  Entitled 
“The  Aral  Crisis:  Causes,  Consequences,  and  Ways  of  Solution,”  the  meeting  gath¬ 
ered  close  to  100  Soviet  scientists  and  local  political  leaders,  plus  more  than  a  dozen 
scientists  invited  from  abroad  by  the  Soviet  Academy  of  Sciences.  To  many  non-So¬ 
viets  in  attendance,  the  principal  components  of  a  strategy  to  reverse  the  decline 
became  clear:  Charge  farmers  for  water,  shift  to  less  water-intensive  crops,  create  a 
regional  integrated  water  man^ement  plan  that  incorporates  the  use  of  river  and 
underground  water  for  irrigation,  and  institute  a  broad-based  family  planning 
effort.  Institutionally,  this  calls  for  a  basin-wide  authority,  governed  by  representa¬ 
tives  from  the  five  affected  republics,  augmented  by  leading  hydrologists,  agrono¬ 
mists,  demographers,  and  other  scientists,  and  vested  with  the  power  to  implement 
these  initiatives. 

Aside  from  the  loss  of  fish  and  other  species  associated  with  the  Aral  Sea  disaster, 
much  of  the  environmental  damage  of  the  past  few  decades  could  be  reversed  if  a 
plan  like  this  is  acted  on  quickly.  Unfortunately,  the  prospects  for  decisive  action 
are  not  good.  Rather  than  make  politically  difficult  changes  in  water  management, 
local  political  leaders  have  fixed  on  a  plan  to  divert  water  from  Siberian  rivers  in 
the  north  as  their  salvation. 

The  impracticality  of  the  plan  is  obvious.  Diverting  water  from  the  Arctic-bound 
Ob  or  Irtysh  rivers  in  the  Russian  Republic  to  the  north  would  require  one  of  the 
largest  public  works  projects  ever  undertaken.  The  price  tag,  measured  in  the  tens 
of  billions  of  dollars,  is  prohibitive  given  the  state  of  the  Soviet  economy.  It  would 
also  depend  on  the  willingness  of  the  Russians,  now  led  by  the  fiery  Boris  Yeltsin,  to 
surrender  their  water. 

In  addition,  the  diversion  would  begin  to  create  its  own  set  of  environmental  dis¬ 
ruptions  that  could  eventually  match  those  in  the  Aral  basin.  For  one  thing,  moving 
huge  amounts  of  water  over  thousands  of  miles  of  desert  would  undoubtedly  lead  to 
extensive  leakage  and  waterlogging  problems  along  the  canal’s  route.  Meteorologists 
worry  that  reducing  the  flow  of  relatively  warm  water  into  the  Arctic  Sea  could  ac- 
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tually  lower  its  temperature,  thereby  increasing  ice  formation  and  causing  local  cli¬ 
mate  changes  that  would  ripple  throughout  the  global  climate  system. 

Of  more  immediate  interest  to  those  living  in  the  Russian  Republic,  the  diversion 
of  water  southward  would  adversely  affect  local  agriculture.  Victor  Kovda,  dean'of 
Soviet  soil  scientists,  points  out  that  sending  water  to  the  Aral  Sea  basin  would 
reduce  the  flow  of  warm  water  through  the  northern  river  valleys,  thus  dropping 
temperatures  and  shortening  the  growing  season.  In  some  locales  farming  would 
become  impossible. 

A  range  of  other  ecological  and  political  factors  stack  up  against  this  idea,  but 
perhaps  the  most  persuasive  is  that  an  influx  of  diverted  river  water  from  the  north 
would  do  nothing  about  the  waterlogging  and  salting  now  undermining  the  produc¬ 
tivity  of  Aral  region  farmland.  The  need  to  lower  the  water  table  under  the  irrigat¬ 
ed  land  in  itself  argues  for  a  different  approach. 

Stemming  the  Tide 

Peter  Rogers,  a  professor  of  engineering  at  Harvard  University,  sees  some  similar¬ 
ities  between  the  situation  in  the  Aral  ^a  basin  today  and  that  in  Pakistan  in  the 
early  1960s.  Severe  waterlogging  and  salinity  in  the  Indus  River  basin  were  decom¬ 
missioning  nearly  50,000  acres  of  Pakistani  farmland  every  year.  Rogers  and  other 
members  of  an  international  team  designed  a  water  management  program  that  re¬ 
versed  the  salinization  and  restored  the  productivity  of  damaged  land. 

One  of  the  keys  to  success  in  Pakistan,  and  probably  in  the  Aral  Sea  basin  as 
well,  is  using  underground  water  to  supplement  river  water  for  irrigation.  Shallow 
wells  and  irrigation  pumps  can  do  the  job  simply  and  inexpensively.  Drawing  under¬ 
ground  water  would  lower  the  water  table,  reduce  waterlogging  and  salting,  and 
free  river  water  to  sustain  the  Aral  Sea.  In  locations  where  underground  water  is 
too  salty  to  be  used  directly  for  irrigation,  it  can  be  pumped  into  the  river,  where  its 
salt  content  is  diluted,  as  now  occurs  naturally  with  irrigation  drainage  water  in 
parts  of  the  basin. 

Another  key  to  freeing  river  water  is  to  irrigate  more  efficiently.  In  the  great 
haste  to  boost  cotton  production,  thousands  of  miles  of  canals  were  dug  across  the 
land  without  being  lined.  Incalculable  amounts  of  water  seep  away  as  a  result. 
Aside  from  outright  cutting  the  wasteful  use  of  water,  mandating  the  use  of  canal 
liners  and  drip  irrigation  systems,  which  are  much  more  efficient  than  the  brow  or 
flood  irrigation  now  practiced,  would  lead  to  impressive  savings. 

To  work,  though,  these  methods  require  an  incentive  to  save.  Right  now,  water  in 
the  Aral  Sea  region  is  essentially  free,  which  means  that  it  is  greatly  overused,  as  is 
most  any  commodity  when  it  is  free  or  heavily  subsidized.  The  reaction  of  farmers 
in  the  American  West  to  the  recent  emergence  of  water  markets  may  be  instructive 
here.  Where  water  from  public  projects  is  now  sold  at  a  higher  rate,  farmers  are 
demonstrating  a  keen  interest  in  efficiency  investments. 

Charging  for  water  would  lead  to  its  more  efficient  use,  including  a  shift  to  crops 
that  use  less  water.  If  economic  reforms  progress  as  scheduled,  the  cotton  produc¬ 
tion  quotas  will  be  abandoned,  letting  farmers  decide  which  crops  are  most  profita¬ 
ble.  Differences  in  crop  water  needs  can  be  striking.  For  example,  it  takes  half  as 
much  water  to  produce  a  ton  of  wheat  as  a  ton  of  rice.  Pricing  water  also  would 
likely  lead  to  the  abandonment  of  marginal  land  that  uses  a  full  share  of  water  but 

yields  little.  .i  o  • 

At  the  Nukus  conference,  one  of  the  few  fresh  proposals  to  emerge  from  the  Sovi¬ 
ets  was  offered  by  Y.S.  Kamalov,  a  representative  of  a  local  grass-roots  group  of 
some  300  members,  including  many  young  scientists  who  have  banded  together  to 
form  the  Committee  to  Save  the  Amu  Darya  and  the  Aral  Sea.  Starting  with  the 
premise  that  the  waters  of  the  Amu  Darya  and  Syr  Darya  belong  to  the  Aral  Sea, 
Kamalov  suggests  establishing  an  Aral  Bank  from  which  irrigation  users  would  buy 
water.  The  price  of  water  could  be  set  so  as  to  permit  a  flow  of  river  water  to  at 
least  partially  restore  the  Aral  Sea. 

Proceeds  from  the  bank  could  be  invested  in  the  wells  and  pumps  needed  to  lower 
the  water  table  and  reverse  waterlogging  and  salting.  The  money  could  also  go 
toward  teaching  farmers  how  to  use  water  more  efficiently  and  to  adopt  pest  man- 
ageftient  programs  that  lessen  dependence  on  pesticides.  Environmentally  and  eco¬ 
nomically,  there  is  much  to  be  said  for  this  approach. 

The  Soviets  have  not  been  completely  inactive  in  coming  to  the  Aral  s  rescue.  The 
government  has  backed  the  formation  of  the  Aral  Sea  Research  Institute.  It  s  pre¬ 
sumed  the  institute  has  a  detailed  water  balance  for  the  region  high  on  its  agenda. 
This  task  would  involve  measuring  the  quantity  of  water  flowing  into  the  regi<m, 
the  amount  withdrawn  for  irrigation,  that  which  percolates  downward,  and  the 
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amount  of  river  water  that  reaches  the  Aral.  Minus  such  a  balance,  it  will  be  diffi¬ 
cult  to  devise  a  regional  water  management  plan  with  any  confidence. 

Also  urgently  needed  is  a  better  understanding  of  the  environmental  costs  of  the 
irrigation  expansion  since  1960.  A  detailed  analysis,  including  the  cost  of  damage 
from  salt  storms,  the  loss  of  fisheries,  the  deterioration  of  human  health,  and  the 
land  productivity  losses,  can  provide  both  the  economic  rationale  and  political  sup¬ 
port  for  wholesale  shifts  in  water  management. 

A  Runaway  Indicator 

Should  a  strategy  emerge  that  reverses  the  basin’s  environmental  degradation 
and  restores  land  productivity,  it  will  fail  to  raise  living  standards  unless  population 
growth  is  slowed  concurrently.  The  experience  of  Japan,  aced  with  a  similarly 
urgent  situation  in  the  late  1940s,  is  instructive.  Having  lost  their  empire  and  vast 
stores  of  natural  resources,  the  Japanese  were  forced  to  choose  between  declining 
living  standards  or  smaller  families.  They  opted  for  the  latter,  cutting  their  popula¬ 
tion  growth  in  half  between  1948  and  1955. 

A  semi-arid  ecosystem  with  a  restricted  water  supply  cannot  withstand  a  popula¬ 
tion  growth  rate  of  3  percent  per  year,  or  twentyfold  per  century,  for  long.  But  lead¬ 
ers  of  the  largely  Muslim  societies  in  the  Aral  Sea  region  argue  that  large  families 
are  a  cherished  tradition,  something  people  would  not  give  up  easily.  They  argue 
that  smaller  yes  will  come  with  economic  and  social  progress.  True  enough,  but  it  is 
also  true  that  in  a  situation  where  the  economy  is  outgrowing  the  ecosystem  on 
which  it  depends,  the  economic  and  social  progress  that  normally  drives  the  transi¬ 
tion  to  smaller  families  no  longer  exists. 

When  a  population  begins  to  outgrow  its  life-support  systems,  living  standards 
start  to  fall.  The  1990s  may  offer  the  last  opportunity  for  Aral  Sea  republics  to  slow 
their  population  growth  humanely,  i.e.,  by  shifting  to  smaller  families.  With  the 
recent  rise  in  infant  mortality,  cancer  rates,  and  other  forms  of  illness,  the  stage  is 
already  being  set  for  a  slowing  of  population  growth  through  rising  death  rates. 
Lacking  the  resources  to  provide  for  a  rapidly  expanding  population  and  deal  with 
the  environmental  threats  to  their  people,  political  leaders  can  either  actively  en¬ 
courage  smaller  families  or  accept  the  responsibility  for  rising  death  rates. 

A  Reluctance  to  Act 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  people  who  live  in  the  Aral  Sea  basin  are  in 
trouble.  Concerns  go  far  beyond  environmental  deterioration  alone — the  economic 
future  of  the  region  is  now  in  question.  Nonetheless,  foreign  participants  at  the 
Nukus  conference  noticed  a  curious  passiveness  among  the  political  leaders  and  offi¬ 
cials  assembled.  This  may  stem  from  lifetimes  spent  simply  implementing  plans 
handed  down  from  the  centralized  bureaucracy  in  Moscow.  Or,  it  may  be  that  the 
hope  of  diverting  water  from  northern  rivers  effectively  postpones  politically  diffi¬ 
cult  steps  by  the  region’s  leaders.  Whatever  the  reason,  there  was  relatively  little 
active  response  to  the  proposals  made  by  conferees.  For  example,  the  proposal  to 
move  toward  a  regional  market  for  water  would  normally  elicit  questions  about  how 
much  to  charge  for  water,  or  how  quickly  to  phase  in  the  marketing  system,  but  like 
dialog  developed  on  this  issue. 

Restoring  environmentally  sustainable  economic  progress  in  the  region  depends 
on  close  cooperation  among  the  five  republics,  but  this  is  complicated  by  ethic  strife. 
As  the  strong  political  control  once  exercised  by  Moscow  ^minishes,  suppressed 
ethnic  animosities  are  beginning  to  surface,  sometimes  in  violent  ways. 

Time  does  not  favor  the  Aral  Sea.  If  those  living  in  its  basin  do  not  soon  set  an 
agenda  for  the  region’s  future,  then  nature  will  set  a  far  grimmer  one.  The  first  step 
in  solving  any  problem  is  recognition.  This  has  been  done.  Now  comes  the  hard  part. 
The  challenge  is  enormous,  requiring  simultaneously  a  restructuring  of  the  local 
economy  and  a  revolution  in  reproductive  behavior. 

In  a  sense,  the  Aral  Sea  basin  is  the  planet  in  microcosm.  It  is  one  of  the  first 
regions  where  environmental  degradation  is  reducing  economic  output,  leading  to  a 
steady  fall  in  living  standards.  The  people  living  there  have  only  a  few  years  to  re¬ 
verse  these  trends.  Whether  or  not  they  succeed  may  tell  us  something  about  the 
capacity  of  social  institutions  elsewhere  to  tackle  the  greenhouse  effect,  ozone  deple¬ 
tion,  species  extinction,  and  the  other  environmental  problems  of  our  own  making. 

Senator  Biden.  Well,  I  think  you  are  right  to  touch  upon  some¬ 
thing  that  I  have  not  mentioned  in  the  last  two  hearings,  hut  I 
must  acknowledge  to  you,  is  a  secondary  motivation  that  I  have 
which  is  that — the  first  is  to  see  to  it  that  our  involvement  in 
trying  to  be  of  some  assistance  in  Eastern  Europe  and  the  former 
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Soviet  Union  is  to  help  them  promote  governmental  institutions 
that  really  are  democratic  and  a  market  economy. 

In  addition  to  doing  that,  while  looking  at  the  environment,  I 
would  hope  that  we  are  able — and  that  is  why  I  keep  asking  people 
when  they  testify  to  translate  into  as  simple  terms  as  they  possibly 
can  to  the  American  people  what  effects  occur  when  the  environ¬ 
ment  is,  in  fact,  ignored  to  the  extent  that  it  obviously  has  been  in 
this  part  of  the  world  so  people  can,  as  you  say,  have  a  window, 
take  a  look,  see  what  we  are  heading  toward  if  we  do  not  make 
some  drastic  changes  in  the  way  that  we  husband  our  resources. 

But  that  is  taking  on  a  larger  responsibility  than  I  think  this 
committee  is  capable  of  doing.  But  to  the  extent  that  it  can  be 
done,  I  find  that  it  is  one  of  the  motivations  for  these  hearings. 

Mr.  Friendly.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  you  would  like,  through  that 
window,  this  is  a  map  of  what  the  Aral  Sea  was  in  1957 — what  its 
shorelines  were  and  what  they  were  in  1989.  I  would  be  glad  to 
submit  that  for  the  record. 

Senator  Biden.  It  will  be  submitted  for  the  record. 

Mr.  Friendly.  Its  origin  is  an  unpublished,  and  I  guess  not  likely 
to  be  a  published,  Soviet  report  that  was  made  for  the  U.N.  confer¬ 
ence. 

Mr.  Brown.  You  mentioned  earlier  that  the  concern  about 
health  is  now  a  major  force  driving  environmental  concerns  in  this 
country.  I  think  if  you  have  a  chance  to  read  through  this  book  on 
environment  and  health  in  the  Soviet  Union,  you  can  begin  to  un¬ 
derstand  the  importance  of  that  concern  for  people  in  this  country. 
This  is,  in  my  opinion,  a  major  contribution. 

Senator  Biden.  I  thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Friendly.  May  I  also  say  it  is  a  major  contribution,  with  the 
foreword  by  Dr.  Brown.  [Laughter.] 

Senator  Biden.  Mr.  Reicher,  thank  you  for  being  so  generous 
with  your  time  and  waiting.  I  appreciate  it. 

STATEMENT  BY  DANIEL  REICHER,  SENIOR  ATTORNEY,  NATURAL 
RESOURCES  DEFENSE  COUNCIL,  WASHINGTON,  DC 

Mr.  Reicher.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  It  is  my  pleasure  to  be 
here.  I  am  Dan  Reicher.  I  am  a  senior  attorney  with  the  Natural 
Resources  Defense  Council,  where  I  work  on  nuclear  issues,  both 
defense  and  civilian,  in  the  U.S.,  and  also  direct  NRDC’s  Russian 
Environment  Project.  I  am  also  a  member  of  the  National  Acade¬ 
my  of  Sciences  Board  on  Radioactive  Waste  Management. 

Also  involved  with  today’s  testimony  is  my  colleague  Kristen 
Suokko  who  is  in  the  first  row.  Kristen  is  fluent  in  Russian  and 
has  spent  the  last  3  years,  much  of  it  in  Russia,  working  on  Soviet 
environmental  problems. 

NRDC  has  had  extensive  experience  in  the  former  Soviet  Union, 
which  began  in  1986  with  a  historic  arms  control  verification  ex¬ 
periment  with  the  Soviet  Academy  of  Sciences.  And  we  have  gone 
on  from  there  to  collaborate  with  energy  specialists  in  Moscow  and 
Minsk  to  develop  least-cost  energy  planning  with  the  Russian  par¬ 
liament  to  develop  nuclear  waste  legislation;  with  the  St.  Peters¬ 
burg  University  law  school  where  we  teach  a  variety  of  courses  in 
environmental  law;  and  also  with  one  of  the  largest  environmental 
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organizations  in  Russia — the  Socio-Ecological  Union — where  we  are 
working  on  the  issue  of  oil  development. 

I  have  been  asked  to  talk  about  two  issues  today.  First,  the  very 
serious  issue  of  nuclear  safety.  And  also  the  very  pressing  issue  of 
oil  development.  And  rather  than  attempt  to  summarize  my  testi¬ 
mony,  I  would  like  to  simply  put  on  the  table  some  key  facts,  issues 
that  I  think  the  Congress,  the  administration,  the  nongovernmen¬ 
tal  organizations,  and  industry  really  have  to  address  in  this  area. 

In  the  former  Soviet  Union,  there  are  45  nuclear  power  reactors. 
That  makes  it  the  third  largest  nuclear  industry  on  the  planet. 

Senator  Biden.  By  comparison,  do  you  know  how  many  there  are 
in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Reicher.  There  are  about  111  operating  reactors. 

Senator  Biden.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Reicher.  16  of  those  45  reactors  are  the  Chernobyl  style,  so- 
called  RBMK  reactors.  That  is  the  real  heart  of  the  nuclear  power 
safety  problem  there.  There  are  other  reactors  that  present  prob¬ 
lems,  but  the  greatest  risks  are  from  the  RBMK’s.  As  Chernobyl 
demonstrated,  and  the  recent  accident  in  St.  Petersburg,  the  safety 
problems  are  enormous.  Essentially,  as  Business  Week  just  put  it 
last  week - 

Senator  Biden.  Is  St.  Petersburg  an  RBMK  as  well? 

Mr.  Reicher.  Yes,  it  is.  As  Business  Week  put  it,  “there  are 
many  Chernobyl’s  just  waiting  to  happen.”  I  think  it  is  a  pretty  ac¬ 
curate  way  to  describe  the  situation.  We  have  reached  this  point 
for  a  variety  of  reasons.  One,  inherent  problem  is  the  design  of 
some  of  the  reactors,  in  particular  the  RBMK’s.  They  do  not  have 
the  containment  structures  that  U.S.  reactors  and  others  have,  and 
they  lack  many  of  the  redundant  safety  systems  that  other  reactors 
have.  They  also  suffer  from  shoddy  construction. 

And  now,  with  the  breakup  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  econom¬ 
ic  chaos  that  has  followed,  we  have  a  real  serious  problem — what 
has  been  called  the  “human  factor.”  It  has  been  long  recognized  in 
the  nuclear  industry  that  one  of  the  key  elements  of  nuclear  safety 
is  the  people  who  run  the  machines.  That  was  the  lesson  of  Three 
Mile  Island,  and  it  was  the  lesson  of  Chernobyl. 

Under  the  old  Communist  system,  as  bad  as  it  was,  the  nuclear 
plant  workers  were  relatively  well  provided  for  in  terms  of  food 
and  housing  and  all  of  that.  As  that  system  has  faded,  with  it  has 
gone  that  kind  of  support.  So  there  have  been  shortages  in  food 
and  housing,  higher  prices,  inadequate  wages.  We  have  for  exam¬ 
ple,  nuclear  inspectors  making  the  same  wages  as  secretaries  and 
janitors  at  these  facilities.  And  what  it  results  in  is  an  often  tired, 
hungry,  and  distracted  work  force  that  is  seeking  alternative  em¬ 
ployment  in  a  lot  of  situations. 

I  visited  a  research  reactor  in  Moscow  in  December,  and  the  first 
thing,  walking  in  the  door,  was  the  security  guard  asleep  at  the 
front  desk.  That  is  not  a  good  sign  at  a  nuclear  reactor. 

Adding  to  these  problems  is  great  disarray  in  the  governmental 
and  regulatory  structures.  There  used  to  be  the  Ministry  of  Atomic 
Power  and  Industry,  but  that  was  eliminated  and  recently  replaced 
with  a  new  ministry.  There  was  something  of  a  nuclear  regulatory 
commission  that  existed  under  that  ministry.  That  was  done  away 
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with,  and  a  new  one  has  been  put  into  place.  This  change  in  gov¬ 
ernment  structure  has  caused  great  uncertainty  and  confusion. 

Compounding  these  concerns  about  reactor  safety  are  the  mas¬ 
sive  problems  of  radioactive  contamination,  which  you  just  heard 
about.  Chernobyl  is  obvious,  but  as  we  heard  a  few  minutes  ago, 
there  are  many,  many  other  areas  of  radioactive  contamination  on 
the  order  of  the  Chernobyl  accident. 

And  with  respect  to  Chernobyl,  there  are  still  more  than  100,000 
people  that  arguably  need  to  be  evacuated  from  the  area.  Some  ex¬ 
perts  put  the  number  of  people  still  living  in  areas  contaminated 
by  the  accident  at  4  million.  So  that  on  top  of  the  safety  of  the  re¬ 
actors,  we  see  a  massive  problem  with  military  and  civilian  nuclear 
waste  contamination. 

Mr.  Chairman,  while  this  nuclear  safety  and  contamination  prob¬ 
lem  in  Russia  is  very  sad,  I  think  sadder  still  is  the  United  States 
and  international  response  which  I  would  like  to  briefly  review. 
You  are  probably  aware  of  the  International  Atomic  Energy 
Agency,  which  is  the  logical  body  to  deal  with  at  least  some  of 
these  problems,  particularly  in  the  reactor  safety  area.  But  IAEA’s 
response  has  been  nothing  short  of  dismal. 

Let  me  give  you  what  I  think  is  the  most  outrageous  statistic.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  a  GAO  report  issued  last  November,  as  of  the  end  of  last 
year,  the  IAEA  had  not  visited  any,  and  I  repeat  any,  of  the  Chep 
noby  1-style  RBMK  reactors  in  the  former  Soviet  Union.  To  be  fair 
about  it,  the  IAEA  is  hobbled  for  two  important  reasons  in  conduct¬ 
ing  those  kinds  of  safety  inspections.  First  of  all,  it  can  conduct 
these  kinds  of  inspections  only  at  the  request  of  a  host  country,  and 
the  host  country  gets  to  select  the  reactor  that  gets  inspected.  And 
often  those  are  the  best  reactors,  and  not  the  most  troublesome. 

Second,  IAEA  is  suffering  from  financial  problems.  The  U.S.  pro¬ 
portion  of  its  budget  is  20  percent,  and  as  of  the  end  of  1991,  we 
were  still  short  Ijy  50  percent  in  our  contribution  to  IAEA.  Also,  we 
have  seen  inadequate  response  by  United  States  agencies,  despite  a 
long  standing  agreement  for  cooperation  on  civilian  nuclear  power 
with  the  Soviet  Union. 

Let  me  stress  one  particularly  disturbing  fact,  and  I  will  quote 
from  this  GAO  report.  This  is  a  description  of  the  Nuclear  Regula¬ 
tory  Commission.  “NRC  officials  believe  that  the  United  States  and 
other  Western  countries  should  not  provide  safety  assistance'  to  the 
RBMK  reactors,  since  it  will  be  ineffective  in  view  of  fundamental 
design  and  fire  safety  problems.  The  NRC  chairman  believes  that 
such  assistance  could  be  viewed  as  sanctioning  the  continued  oper¬ 
ation  of  these  plants.”  I  think  NRC  is  essentially  saying - 

Senator  Biden.  Those  of  us  who  have  dealt  with  the  NRC  for  a 
while  are  not  surprised. 

Mr.  Reicher.  I  would  second  that.  NRC  is  essentially  saying  to 
the  Russians,  we  know  you  have  dangerous  reactors,  and  we  know 
you  will  probably  have  to  keep  them  running.  But  we  will  not  give 
yoq  any  help  in  reducing  the  risk  of  an  accident.  I  find  this  outra¬ 
geous,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  I  hope  you  do  as  well. 

There  are  a  number  of  U.S.  and  foreign  initiatives  that  are  ongo¬ 
ing,  but  taken  together,  they  simply  are  not  adequate.  And  we 
make  a  number  of  recommendations  in  our  testimony,  and  I  would 
like  to  just  highlight  two — one  short  term,  the  other  long  term. 
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Our  first  recommendation  is  for  a  crash  international  effort  to 
evaluate  comprehensively  the  entire  civilian  nuclear  complex  in 
the  former  Soviet  Union.  There  are  precedents  for  this  in  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Energy  emergency  reviews  of  the  U.S.  nuclear  weap¬ 
ons  complex  after  the  revelations  of  safety  problems  there  in  1988. 
Large  teams  of  investigators  went  out  and  dug-up  a  great  deal  of 
important  information  that  had  some  major  impacts. 

Senator  Biden.  Is  there  any  reason  you  would  believe  that  we 
would  be  welcome? 

Mr.  Reicher.  Well,  that  is,  in  fact,  a  major  problem.  Would  a 
team  of  international  investigators  be  welcome?  My  response  to 
that  is  that  given  that  these  reactors  do  pose  truly  global  risks,  I 
would  urge  you  to  consider  withholding  partial  aid  until  you  see  a 
response  by  the  Russians  and  officials  in  the  other  republics  to 
open  those  reactors  to  international  inspection.  And  I  think  that  is 
the  only  way  it  may  happen.  And  I  think  it  is  critical. 

Senator  Biden.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Reicher.  Now,  the  question  arises,  who  should  lead  such  an 
international  effort?  I  think,  given  the  IAEA’s  fundamental  prob¬ 
lems,  it  would  probably  not  be  the  best  organization  to  pick.  So  I 
think  that  it  probably  has  to  be  stitched  together  anew.  But  I  think 
the  U.S.  could  take  a  lead,  could  provide  funding  and,  as  I  say, 
could  condition  our  aid  on  Russia  opening  those  reactors  to  inspec¬ 
tion. 

Our  second  and  longer  term  recommendation  gets  to  the  very 
heart  of  why  these  reactors  continue  to  operate,  that  is,  why  Rus¬ 
sian  finds  itself  having  to  operate  these  unsafe  nuclear  reactors. 
That  gets  to  the  need  for  electricity.  Ultimately,  if  we  are  to  phase 
out  these  reactors,  the  electricity  must  be  replaced. 

We  believe  there  is  a  critical  role  that  the  U.S.  could  play  in  this 
regard,  most  importantly,  as  you  have  heard  today,  through  conser¬ 
vation  and  efficiency  improvements.  NRDC,  Battelle,  and  other  or¬ 
ganizations  active  in  this  area  have  been  working  quite  hard  in 
Russia  and  the  other  republics  to  move  this  along. 

Senator  Biden.  If  there  was  a  full  blown  conservation  effort, 
what  are  we  talking  about  in  terms  of  what  percentage  of  the 
energy  needs  of  Russia,  let  us  say? 

Mr.  Chandler.  A  third. 

Senator  Biden.  A  third  over  how  long  a  period  of  time? 

Mr.  Chandler.  15  years. 

Senator  Biden.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Reicher.  But  I  think  what  is  needed  beyond  the  efforts  of 
nongovernmental  organizations,  and  to  some  extent,  private  indus¬ 
try  is  help  from  the  Congress  and  the  administration.  I  know  the 
administration  recently  proposed  an  aid  package  for  Russia  which 
includes  support  for  energy  efficiency,  and  I  would  urge  you  to  do 
all  you  can  to  fund  it,  and  fund  it  beyond  the  levels  requested. 

Senator  Biden.  We  already  passed  it.  It  took  the  administration  2 
years  to  decide  they  would  agree  to  have  it,  but  hopefully  they  will 
still  want  it. 

Mr.  Reicher.  I  would  now  like  to  turn,  in  just  a  minute  or 
two - 

Senator  Biden.  When  I  say  we  passed  it,  I  mean  this  committee. 
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Mr.  Reicher.  Yes,  and  I  hope  that  the  full  Congress  will  do  the 
same  and  increase  finding  if  possible. 

Now,  I  would  like  to  turn  briefly  to  the  issue  of  oil  development. 
As  you  know,  the  former  Soviet  Union  is  the  world’s  largest  oil 
producer.  But,  in  producing  that  oil,  it  faces  severe  problems. 

First,  a  precipitous  decline  in  production  due  to  inefficient  recov¬ 
ery  methods,  outdated  technology,  and  failing  infrastructure.  For 
example — and  this  was  quite  a  startling  statistic  when  I  read  it — 
oil  losses  during  desalinization,  transportation,  and  storage  are  es¬ 
timated  to  be  the  equivalent  of  $7  billion  annually.  And  this  comes 
at  a  time  when  hard  currency  is  obviously  a  critical  element  of  the 
economy. 

Second,  in  the  industry  we  see  enormous  environmental  prob¬ 
lems.  A  1983  study  of  Western  Siberia  estimated  that  around 
100,000  square  kilometers  had  been  permanently  destroyed  by  oil 
development,  with  another  10,000  more  being  added  each  year. 

At  the  same  time  that  Russia  is  facing  a  decline  in  production 
and  severe  environmental  problems,  we  see  Western  companies 
eager  to  pursue  development  there.  I  happened  to  fly  back  from 
Russia  with  Senator  Wellstone,  and  he  had  visited  his  farnily’s  an¬ 
cestral  home  in  Irkutsk  in  Eastern  Siberia.  And  I  asked  him,  what 
was  it  like  out  there.  And  he  said  it  is  like  the  wild,  wild  west 
when  it  comes  to  oil  development.  He  said  he  saw  people  falling  all 
over  each  other  to  move  in  and  exploit  those  resources. 

Senator  Biden.  People  meaning  who? 

Mr.  Reicher.  From  the  United  States,  from  Japan,  from  Western 
Europe.  I  want  to  stress,  and  I  think  it  is  an  important  point  to 
make  now,  that  we  are  not  opposed  to  oil  development.  It  is  quite 
clear,  when  you  talk  to  Russian  environmentalists,  that  they  see  oil 
development  as  a  necessary  part  of  the  economy,  an  important  way 
to  gain  hard  currency,  and  somewhat  inevitable.  The  issue,  though, 
is  how  those  resources  are  going  to  be  developed. 

And  with  that  in  mind,  I  would  like  to  just  offer  three  quick  rec¬ 
ommendations.  First,  I  think  the  U.S.  government  should  provide 
support  for  enhanced  recovery  and  other  initiatives  to  increase  effi¬ 
ciency  in  existing  fields.  There  is  a  lot  of  oil  in  existing  fields  that 
would  lessen  the  need  to  explore  unexploited  areas.  To  date,  little 
Western  expertise  has  gone  toward  preventing  oil  losses  from  exist¬ 
ing  fields  and  leaky  pipelines,  and  using  enhanced  recovery  meth¬ 
ods.  Our  own  Department  of  the  Interior  and  EPA  have  experience 
in  this  area,  and  it  would  be  important  to  make  use  of  it. 

Our  second  recommendation  has  to  do  with  the  large  amount  of 
multilateral  development  institutions  which  are  considering  loans 
to  Russia  for  oil  development — for  example,  the  World  Bank  and 
the  European  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development.  It  came 
as  a  great  surprise  to  me  that  there  has  been  no  comprehensive  as¬ 
sessment  ever  of  potential  oil  lands  in  Russia,  past  environmental 
problems,  the  current  legal  and  regulatory  structures,  or  the  capa¬ 
bility  of  federal,  regional,  and  local  governments  to  enforce  envi¬ 
ronmental  safeguards.  ,  i 

And  I  think  it  is  the  case  that  Russian  environmental  officials,  at 
this  point,  may  not  have  the  manpower  or  expertise  to  undertake 
such  an  assessment.  So  I  think  it  is  incumbent  upon  these  multilat¬ 
eral  institutions  to  ensure  that  comprehensive  assessment  is  done 
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before  major  loans  are  granted.  But  in  fact  what  we  see  is,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  the  World  Bank  currently  considering  a  loan  of  nearly  $.5 
billion  to  the  Russian  oil  and  gas  industry,  but  having  allocated,  as 
we  understand  it,  only  $50,000  over  6  weeks  to  complete  an  envi¬ 
ronmental  impact  assessment. 

I  think  before  considering  further  lending,  the  multilateral  devel¬ 
opment  banks  need  to  undertake  a  major  assessment  based  on 
international  environmental  impact  assessment  norms  and  princi¬ 
ples. 

And  finally  I  think  that  the  United  States  and  particularly  the 
Congress  and  our  agencies  should  assist  in  the  development  of  reg¬ 
ulatory  and  enforcement  mechanisms. 

We  have  an  awful  lot  of  experience  in  this  area  and  we  have  a 
lot  of  history.  We  know  how  to  do  it  right  and  we  know  how  to  do 
it  wrong,  and  I  think  we  could  offer  a  lot  of  assistance. 

And  I  think  finally  that  careful  scrutiny  has  to  be  given  to 
projects  such  as  that  at  the  University  of  Houston  which  is  cur¬ 
rently  drafting  petroleum  legislation  for  Russia.  Questions  have 
been  raised  regarding  the  propriety  of  this  work  given  the  universi¬ 
ty’s  financial  ties  to  the  U.S.  oil  industry.  So  again,  this  issue  of 
conflict  of  interest  comes  to  the  fore. 

So  to  conclude,  I  think  the  Congress  and  the  administration  have 
to  move  aggressively  to  address  the  critical  problems  in  the  Russia 
nuclear  and  oil  industry  and  we  really  look  forward  to  cooperating 
toward  this  end. 

Thank  you. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Reicher  follows;] 

Prepared  Statement  of  Dan  W.  Reicher 

INTRODUCTION 

My  name  is  Dan  in.  Reicher.  I  am  a  senior  attorney  with  the  Natural  Resources 
Defense  Council  (NRDC).  I  lead  NRDC’s  legislative  and  litigation  efforts  to  address 
environmental  and  safety  problems  in  the  U.S.  civilian  and  defense  nuclear  complex 
and  am  also  the  director  of  NRDC’s  Russian  Environment  Project.  I  was  recently 
appointed  to  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  Board  on  Radioactive  Waste  Man¬ 
agement  and  am  an  adjunct  professor  at  the  University  of  Maryland  School,  where  I 
teach  a  course  in  nuclear  regulation.  Prior  to  joining  NRDC,  I  was  an  Assistant  At¬ 
torney  General  for  environmental  protection  in  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachu¬ 
setts,  a  law  clerk  to  a  federal  district  court  judge,  a  staff  member  of  the  President’s 
Commission  on  the  Accident  at  Three  Mile  Island,  and  a  legal  assistant  in  the  haz¬ 
ardous  waste  section  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Justice.  I  am  a  graduate  of  Stanford 
School  and  Dartmouth  College. 

Also  contributing  to  this  testimony  is  Kristen  Suokko.  Kristen  is  an  NRDC  Inter¬ 
national  Program  Associate.  Fluent  in  Russian,  Kristen  has  nearly  three  years  of 
experience  working  on  Soviet  environmental  issues.  Prior  to  joining  NRDC,  Kristen 
was  a  legislative  assistant  for  Congressman  Gerry  E.  Studds  of  Massachusetts.  She 
holds  a  B.A.  in  Russian  from  Middlebury  College  and  has  done  graduate  work  at  the 
Johns  Hopkins  School  of  Advanced  International  Studies. 

NRDC  is  a  national  environmental  organization  with  over  150,000  members  and 
contributors  and  a  staff  of  more  than  150  lawyers,  scientists,  environmental  special¬ 
ists  and  support  personnel  at  offices  in  New  York,  Washin^on,  San  Francisco,  Los 
Angeles,  and  Honolulu.  NRDC  pursues  a  broad  range  of  environmental,  energy,  and 
defense  issues. 

Today’s  testimony  reflects  NRDC’s  extensive  experience  with  the  former  Soviet 
Union  over  the  past  six  years,  starting  with  an  historic  nuclear  arms  control  verifi¬ 
cation  experiment  with  the  Soviet  Academy  of  Sciences  in  1986.  Our  program  has 
since  grown  to  be  the  largest  U.S.  nongovernmental  environmental  effort  in  the 
former  Soviet  Union.  We  are  currently  collaborating  with  energy  specialists  in 
Moscow  and  Minsk  to  develop  least-cost  energy  planning  programs  and  energy  effi- 
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cient  housing.  We  are  also  working  with  the  Russian  parliament  to  develop  nuclear 
waste  and  reactor  safety  legislation.  For  the  second  year  we  are  cooperating  with 
the  St.  Petersburg  International  Center  for  Environmental  Law  on  an  environmen¬ 
tal  law  training  program  at  the  St.  Petersburg  State  University  Law  School.  We 
also  work  closely  with  the  Socio-Ecological  Union  (SEU),  one  of  the  largest  nongov¬ 
ernmental  organizations  in  Russia,  on  the  environmental  effects  of  oil  development 
in  the  former  Soviet  Union,  including  a  current  effort  to  develop  effective  environ¬ 
mental  safeguards  for  oil  production. 

We  are  pleased  to  have  the  opportunity  to  testify  before  the  Subcommittee  on  two 
of  the  most  urgent  issues  facing  Russia  today — nuclear  safety,  and  oil  development. 
Since  the  advent  of  glasnost,  the  Russian  people  and  the  world  generally  have 
become  aware  of  the  environmental  crisis  facing  the  former  Soviet  Union.  The  Cher¬ 
nobyl  accident  represented  a  turning  point  for  the  environmental  movement  in 
Russia,  focusing  public  attention  on  the  environment  and  heightening  demands  for 
greater  openness  and  accountability  by  the  government.  In  the  late  1980s,  environ¬ 
mental  issues  were  at  the  forefront  of  public  demands  for  change,  and  significant 
gains  were  made  by  Russian  environmentalists  in  shutting  down  polluting  indus¬ 
tries  and  halting  unsound  development  projects.  In  recent  years  environmental 
issues  have  been  overshadowed  by  the  political  breakup  and  economic  collapse  of 
the  former  Soviet  Union.* 

The  top  long-term  priority  for  Russian  environmentalists,  and,  we  believe,  the 
most  cost-effective  and  mutually  beneficial  direction  for  U.S.  assistance,  is  to  stimu¬ 
late  the  development  in  Russia  of  a  safer,  cleaner,  and  more  efficient  energy  system. 
Such  efforts  will  be  essential  to  improving  economic  conditions  there,  reducing  C02 
emissions  that  contribute  to  global  warming,  and  accomplishing  the  massive  clean¬ 
up  of  what  is  arguably  the  most  contaminated  nation  on  the  planet.  A  U.S.  program 
should  help  lay  the  groundwork  for  future  sustainable  development,  stressing  least 
cost  energy  planning,  scientific  research,  training,  and  technology  demonstration 
projects.  ^ 

We  and  our  Russian  colleagues  recognize,  however,  some  fundamental  short-term 
realities.  Russia  must  meet  its  energy  requirements  while  simultaneously  coping 
with  serious  safety  problems  in  the  nuclear  industry,  vast  areas  of  radioactively  con¬ 
taminated  land,  and  a  rapidly  declining  oil  industry.  There  is  a  general  recognition 
among  Russian  environmentalists  of  the  immediate  need  to  reduce  the  risk  of  an 
nuclear  catastrophe  and  revive  the  Russian  oil  industry. 

In  our  testimony  we  will  briefly  review  Russian  nuclear  safety  and  oil  issues,  out- 
line  some  current  U.S.  and  international  initiatives,  and  suggest  some  steps  the 
Congress  and  the  Administration  might  take  towards  strengthening  U.S.  efforts. 
Overall,  we  believe  the  U.S.  should: 

1  Strengthen  the  Capabilities  of  the  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency 

2  Encourage  the  Efforts  of  Other  Nations  to  Assist  Russia  on  Nuclear  Safety 

3.  Direct  U.S.  Nuclear  Agencies  to  Respond  More  Vigorously  to  Russian  Nu¬ 
clear  Safety  Problems  .  •  xt 

4.  Promote  a  Crash  International  Effort  to  Assess  Safety  in  the  Russian  Nu¬ 
clear  Industry 

5.  Support  the  Retraining  of  Russian  Nuclear  Scientists 

6.  Promote  Energy  Efficiency  and  Conservation  in  Russia 

7.  Provide  Support  for  Enhanced  Recovery  and  Other  Initiatives  to  Increase 
Efficiency  in  Existing  Russian  Oil  Fields  and  Transportation  Systems 

8.  Encourage  Multilateral  Development  Banks  to  Undertake  a  Major  Environ¬ 
mental  Assessment  of  the  Russian  Oil  Industry  ,  . 

9.  Assist  Russia  in  the  Development  of  Regulation  and  Enforcement  Mecha¬ 
nisms  for  Oil  and  Gas  Development  j  , 

10.  Promote  Trade  and  Investment  in  Energy  Efficiency  and  Environmental 

Cleanup  Technology 


1  DJ.  Peterson,  “Hard  Times  for  the  Environment,”  Radio  Free  Europe/Radio  Liberty  Report 

on  the  USSR,  November  15,  1991,  p.  15.  •  ,  i  .  j  tu  Fnvimn 

2  Gus  Speth,  “A  New  U.S.  Program  for  International  Development  and  the  Global  Environ¬ 
ment,”  WRI  Issues  and  Ideas,  March  1992.  „  ,  ,  .  r>  •  u  c  tt 

3  Section  I  (Nuclear  Safety)  was  drafted  by  Kristen  Suokko  and  Dan  Reicher.  Action  II ^il 
Development)  was  drafted  by  Kristen  Suokko  with  review  by  Jacob  Scherr,  Director  of  NRDG  s 
International  Program. 
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I.  NUCLEAR  SAFETY 

A.  An  Overview  of  Russian  Nuclear  Safety 

1.  The  Dangers  Posed  by  Soviet-Made  Nuclear  Reactors. — On  March  24,  a  radiation 
leak  occurred  at  the  Leningradskaya  nuclear  power  station  outside  of  St.  Peters¬ 
burg.'* *  The  accident  apparently  did  not  present  a  significant  threat  to  public  health 
and  is  likely  to  result  in  only  a  temporary  shutdown  of  the  reactor.  However,  like  a 
number  of  other  recent  incidents  at  Soviet-made  nuclear  power  plants,  the  St.  Pe¬ 
tersburg  accident  serves  to  once  again  remind  us  of  the  dangers  posed  by  what  is 
arguably  the  world’s  least  safe  nuclear  industry. 

The  former  Soviet  Union  has  the  world’s  third  largest  nuclear  power  capacity, 
with  45  nuclear  reactors  in  operation  producing  about  12.5  percent  of  the  former 
nation’s  electricity.®  Sixteen  of  these  reactors  are  Chernobyl-type  graphite-moderat¬ 
ed  light  water  reactors.  Recent  reports  by  the  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency 
(IAEA)  and  the  Swedish  government  point  to  serious  design  flaws  in  this  t5T)e  of 
reactor,  Emd  lax  safety  practices  throughout  the  Soviet  nuclear  power  industry  which 
make  it  one  of  the  most  accident  prone  in  the  world.®  RBMK  (Chernobyl-type)  reac¬ 
tors  do  not  have  containment  vessels  or  redundant  safety  systems,  which  are  re¬ 
quired  in  the  West. 

Russian  atomic  energy  officials  reported  270  shutdowns  because  of  operating  prob¬ 
lems  in  1991,  three  of  which  involved  radiation  accidents  affecting  power  plant 
workers.  An  October  11,  1991  fire  led  to  the  shutdown  of  one  of  the  three  remaining 
operating  reactors  at  Chernobyl.^ 

2.  Deterioration  in  the  “Human  Factor"  Compounds  Safety. — ^The  breakup  of  the 
union  and  economic  chaos  compound  concerns  over  the  safety  of  Russian  reactors.  It 
has  long  been  recognized  that  while  good  design,  quality  construction,  and  robust 
equipment  are  all  important  elements  of  nuclear  safety,  the  human  beings  who 
manage  and  operate  the  plants  constitute  perhaps  the  most  important  safety 
system.®  Low  wages,  inadequate  training,  shortages  of  supplies,  and  overall  discon¬ 
tent  have  lead  to  a  deterioration  of  “the  human  factor”  at  Russia’s  nuclear  facili¬ 
ties. 

Until  recently,  the  C!ommunist  Party  apparatus  was  able  to  ensure  a  minimum 
level  of  competence  and  worker  loyalty  at  large  industrial  enterprises,  including  nu¬ 
clear  power  plants,  by  providing  special  privileges  such  as  food,  housing  and  higher 
wages.  In  addition  to  operators  and  maintenance  workers,  inspectors  were  employed 
by  the  plant  and  paid  dues  to  the  Party.  While  this  system  compromised  independ¬ 
ent  oversight  of  the  industry,  it  did  keep  workers  at  their  jobs.  With  the  Communist 
system  gone,  workers  must  now  cope  with  higher  prices,  lower  wages,  housing  short¬ 
ages  and  lack  of  spare  parts  and  supplies.  Inspectors  at  nuclear  power  plants  cur¬ 
rently  receive  only  2,000  to  3,000  rubles  a  month,  equivalent  to  a  secretary  or  a 
cleaning  person’s  wage,  and  many  are  leaving  their  jobs  for  more  lucrative  posi¬ 
tions.® 

3.  Changes  in  the  Russian  Political  and  Legal  Structure  Contribute  to  Safety  Con¬ 
cerns. — ^The  breakup  of  the  union  has  also  left  the  Russian  nuclear  industry  with  a 
lack  of  clear  government  structure  and  direction.  Until  1987,  when  an  independent 
safety  committee  was  created,  the  Ministry  of  Atomic  Power  and  Industry  (MAPI) 
alone  was  charged  with  designing,  building,  and  controlling  the  safety  of  atomic  re¬ 
actors  and  disposing  of  nuclear  wastes.  In  January  of  this  year.  President  Yeltsin 
issued  a  decree  replacing  MAPI  with  the  Russian  Ministry  of  Nuclear  Energy.  An 
article  in  the  January  23  issue  of  Komsomolskaya  Pravda  stated,  “The  Ministry  will 
coordinate  the  activities  of  various  nuclear  industry  enterprises,  which  are  now  be¬ 
coming  more  autonomous  in  handling  production  tasks.  The  new  Ministry  will  de¬ 
velop  state  programs  on  nuclear  energy  and  monitor  their  implementation  once 
they  have  been  approved  by  the  parliament.”  It  is  expected  that  much  of  the  staff 


■*  “A-Plant  Leaks  Radioactive  Gases  in  Russia,  but  No  Danger  is  Seen,”  The  New  York  Times, 
Wednesday,  March  25,  1992. 

®  The  U.S.  has  111  operating  reactors  and  France  has  55  operating  reactors.  “Russians  Warn 
on  A-Plants,”  Washington  Post,  Sunday,  March  29,  1992. 

» Ibid. 

7  Ibid. 

*  Report  of  the  Presidents  Commission  on  the  Accident  at  Three  MUe  Island,  October  1979,  p. 

8. 

®  Supra  note  5. 

“Yeltsin  Splits  the  Bomb,”  Komsomolskaya  Pravda,  January  23,  1992,  p.  1. 
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of  the  old  Ministry  of  Atomic  Power  and  Industry  will  be  retained  by  the  new  minis¬ 
try.  Also  by  order  of  the  President,  the  Ministry,  along  with  the  Kurchatov  Institute 
of  Atomic  Energy,  is  attempting  to  draft  a  new  nuclear  power  law. 

Earlier  this  month  the  Russian  government  also  announced  the  revitalization  of 
the  State  Committee  for  Control  Over  Nuclear  Facilities  (Gosatomnadzor),  some¬ 
what  analogous  to  the  U.S.  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission.  The  Committee  was 
originally  part  of  MAPI.  After  the  Chernobyl  accident  it  became  “independent,”  but 
continued  to  receive  criticism  for  being  a  handmaiden  to  the  Ministry.  The  an¬ 
nouncement  signals  a  greater  commitment  to  making  the  agency  truly  independent 
and  giving  it  greater  oversight  over  the  new  Ministry  of  Nuclear  Power. 

The  Supreme  Soviet  of  Russia  (the  Russian  parliament)  is  responsible  for  drafting 
laws  affecting  the  country’s  nuclear  complex  and  working  with  the  appropriate  min¬ 
istries  and  the  scientific  community  to  implement  them.  The  Subcommittee  on  Radi¬ 
ation  Safety  of  the  Supreme  Soviet  Environment  Committee  recently  completed  the 
first  draft  of  a  law  on  nuclear  waste  and  contamination,* **'  which  will  be  reviewed 
later  this  month  in  Washington  by  a  team  of  specialists  organized  by  NRDC,  Rus¬ 
sian  Deputies,  and  ministry  officials.  *  ^ 

4.  Nuclear  Waste  and  Contamination  Must  be  Addressed. — ^The  Russian  govern¬ 
ment  has  recently  focused  a  great  deal  of  attention  on  nuclear  waste  and  contami¬ 
nation.  In  a  November,  1991  decree.  President  Yeltsin  declared  the  radiation  situa¬ 
tion  in  Russia  “of  critical  government  importance”  and  outlined  a  series  of  steps 
agencies  must  take  to  alleviate  some  of  the  most  serious  problems.  *  ^ 

The  former  Soviet  Union  is  considered  by  many  to  be  the  most  radioactively  con¬ 
taminated  country  in  the  world.  Some  experts  put  the  number  of  those  still  living  in 
areas  contaminate  by  Chernobyl  at  4  million.  Five  years  after  the  accident,  the  toll 
in  polluted  land,  cancers  and  radiation-induced  disease  is  still  rising.  Evacuations  of 
more  than  100,000  additional  people  are  exacted,  and  more  than  half  a  million 
people  are  under  permanent  meical  observation.*'* 

Professor  Alexei  Yablokov,  President  Yeltsin’s  advisor  on  health  and  environ¬ 
ment,  stressed  recently  that  Chernobyl  is  only  one  of  several  areas  of  serious  con¬ 
tamination.*®  Of  great  concern  is  the  effect  of  long-term  dumping  of  radioactive 
waste  near  Chelyabinsk— the  site  of  the  USSR’s  first  plutonium  production  facility. 
Over  the  years,  vast  amoimts  of  radioactivity — more  than  one  billion  curies — were 
released  directly  into  surrounding  rivers  and  lakes.*®  A  1957  explosion  at  the  Kysh- 
tym  nuclear  waste  storage  facility  near  Chelyabinsk  resulted  in  releases  of  radiation 
comparable  to  Chernobyl,  though  distribution  was  much  more  localized.*’  And  in 
addition  to  radioactive  fallout  generated  by  military  nuclear  testing  at  the  Semipa- 
latinsk  and  Novaya  Zemlya  sites,  considerable  contamination  has  resulted  from  nu¬ 
merous  nuclear  explosions  “for  peaceful  purposes,”  such  as  geophysical  research 
and  enhanced  oil  extraction.*® 

B.  Current  Initiatives  and  Recommendations 

As  the  Chernobyl  disaster  demonstrated,  significant  safety  h^rds  marked  the 
Soviet  nuclear  jrower  program  well  before  the  breakup  of  the  nation  last  fall.  While 
a  number  of  Western  governments  and  international  agencies  have  been  involved  in 
programs  to  address  nuclear  safety  in  the  former  Soviet  Union  in  the  past  few 
years,  these  efforts  have  clearly  been  inadequate.  The  Russian  nuclear  industry  con¬ 
tinues  to  deteriorate,  and  the  threat  Of  another  major  catastrophe  looms  greater 


*  *  Draft  Russian  Federation  Law  on  State  Policy  for  Handling  Nuclear  Waste,  Supreme  Swiet 
of  the  Russian  Federation,  Committee  on  Environment,  Subcommittee  on  Radiation  Safety,  Feb- 

*^*^f2jn  December,  1991,  Deputies  of  the  Supreme  Soviet  and  a  team  of  U.S.  nuclear  experts  led 
by  NRDC  met  in  Moscow  to  discuss  draft  legislation  on  nuclear  waste  and  contamination  and 
safety  issues.  Berkovitz  and  Reicher,  “Strengthening  Nuclear  Regulation  in  Russia:  A  Itei»rt  on 
the  First  Workshop  on  Nuclear  Wtate  and  Safety  with  the  Committee  on  Ecology  of  the  Su¬ 
preme  Soviet  of  the  Russian  Federation,”  March,  1992.  ,  o  r  u  • 

**  Decree  of  President  Yeltsin  “On  Urgent  Measures  to  Ensure  Nuclear  Safety  on  Russian 

Territory,”  November  2,  1991.  „  .  „  .  „  ™  ,  m- 

*^  “Chernobyl  SgiH  to  Affect  Health  of  Thousands  in  a  Soviet  Region,  The  New  York  Times, 

^“iT'^S^et’En^ronmental  Devastation,”  The  Woodrow  Wilson  Center  Report,  August  1991,  p. 
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18  Thomas  B.  Cochran  and  Robert  S.  Norris,  “Soviet  Nuclear  Warhead  Production,”  Feb.  14, 
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I’  ltobert  S.  Norris,  “The  Soviet  Nuclear  Archipelago,”  Arms  Control  Today,  January /Febru¬ 
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than  ever.  We  believe  that  the  U.S.,  other  nuclear  nations,  and  the  international 
community  generally  must  take  drastic  and  immediate  action. 

1.  The  Rights  and  Duties  of  the  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency  Must  Be 
Strengthened. — The  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency  (IREA)  has  offered  techni¬ 
cal  assistance  to  Russia,  and  has  conducted  a  small  number  of  safety  inspections  of 
reactors  in  the  former  Soviet  Union  and  other  former  Eastern  bloc  countries.  While 
these  are  important  steps,  the  IAEA  has  been  slow  to  bring  to  light  safety  problems 
which  have  clearly  existed  for  some  time  and  to  suggest  steps  to  address  them. 

Limitations  in  IAEA  jurisdiction  have  contribute  to  the  Agency’s  shortcomings. 
The  IAEA  sends  Operational  Safety  Review  Team  (OSART)  missions  to  inspect  the 
safety  of  nuclear  power  plants  and  offer  suggestions  for  improvement.  However, 
these  reviews  occur  only  at  the  request  of  the  host  country,  which  selects  the  reac¬ 
tor  to  be  inspected.  As  of  late  1991,  OSART  had  not  visited  any  of  the  Chernobyl- 
type  reactors  operating  in  the  former  Soviet  Union.  Additionally,  the  OSART  rec¬ 
ommendations  are  nonbinding,  and  IAEA  rarely  conducts  follow-up  reviews  to  see 
that  recommendations  are  implemented. 

There  are  other  factors  complicating  IAEA’s  efforts.  Compliance  with  safety 
standards  agreed  upon  by  IAEA  member  countries  is  not  mandatory.  And  while 
some  IAEA  member  states  have  asserted  that  it  is  necessary  to  establish  mandato¬ 
ry,  verifiable  international  safety  standards,  the  U.S.  is  presently  opposed  to  manda¬ 
tory  standards,  arguing  that  they  could  lead  to  a  “lowest  common  denominator’’  in 
safety  and  infringe  upon  national  sovereignty.®* 

Another  problem  is  that  while  IAEA,  its  member  states,  the  OECD’s  Nuclear 
Energy  Agency  and  private  nuclear  industry  organizations  exchange  safety  informa¬ 
tion  to  help  prevent  accidents,  information  on  safety-related  incidents  in  foreign 
countries  is  generally  not  made  available  to  the  public.®®  GAO  also  points  out  that 
the  IAEA  suffers  from  conflict  of  interest  problems  with  regard  to  safety,  as  it  is 
both  a  promoter  and  regulator  of  nuclear  power.®® 

The  IAEA  is  also  experiencing  financial  difficulties  caused,  in  part,  by  U.S.  ar¬ 
rearages  in  payments  to  the  agency.  According  to  an  October  25,  1991  letter  from 
Energy  Secretary  Watkins  to  ^cretary  of  State  Baker,  the  U.S.  had  paid  only  half 
of  its  assessment  for  1991.®^  U.S.  contributions  to  the  IAEA  account  for  approxi¬ 
mately  20  percent  of  its  budget.  In  addition,  the  U.S.  continues  to  maintain  a  policy 
of  zero  growth  in  its  contributions  to  international  agencies. 

Congress  and  the  Administration  can  take  several  steps  to  increase  the  effective¬ 
ness  of  the  IAEA.  First,  the  U.S.  must  pay  its  assessment  to  the  IAEA  in  full  as 
soon  as  possible,  as  well  as  consider  ways  to  exempt  IAEA  from  the  U.S.  policy  of 
zero  budgetary  growth.  Second,  the  U.S.  should  reconsider  its  position  on  mandatory 
compliance  with  international  safety  standards.  Third,  we  support  recent  GAO  rec¬ 
ommendations  that  the  IAEA  be  given  more  discretion  in  selecting  reactors  for 
review  under  the  OSART  program,  that  more  of  these  reviews  be  conducted,  and 
that  routine  follow-up  visits  be  made  mandatory.®® 

2.  The  Efforts  of  Other  Nations  Should  Be  Encouraged. — ^The  U.S.  should  actively 
support  the  efforts  of  countries  such  as  Germany,  France,  Sweden  and  Finland, 
which  have  already  given  assistance  to  the  fledgling  nuclear  regulatory  organs  in 
the  former  Soviet  republics.  These  countries  have  expressed  their  intention  to  sup¬ 
port  their  Russian  counterparts  with  technical  expertise,  information,  and  more 
substantial  help  as  funding  becomes  available. 

Germany  held  a  meeting  with  Russian  regulators  in  Munich  in  November,  1991  to 
discuss  cooperation  on  safety  issues.  Finns  and  Swedes  have  undertaken  a  joint 
safety  assessment  of  the  Leningrad  RBMK  plant  in  cooperation  with  Russia.  Lithua¬ 
nian  and  Swedish  authorities  plan  to  evaluate  and  compare  safety  at  two  reactors  in 
their  respective  countries.®® 


*®  “Nuclear  Power  Safety:  Chernobyl  Accident  Prompted  Worldwide  Actions  but  Further  Ef¬ 
forts  Needed,”  General  Accounting  Office  Report  #GAO/NSIAD-92-28,  November  1991,  p.  20 
(GAO  Report). 

®“  Ibid.  p.  23. 

®*  Ibid,  p.  35. 

®®  Ibid,  p.  20. 

Ibid,  p.  38. 

®‘‘  Letter  from  Secretary  of  Energy  Watkins  to  Secretary  of  State  James  Baker,  October  25, 
1991. 

GAO  report,  p.  5. 

®®  “German  Nuclear  Regulators  Vow  Cooperation  with  USSR  Colleagues,”  Nucleonics  Week, 
December  5,  1991. 
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3.  U.S.  Nuclear  Agencies  Must  Respond  More  Vigorously. — For  nearly  a  decade, 
the  U.S.  and  the  former  USSR  have  been  parties  to  an  agreement  promoting  “Scien¬ 
tific  and  Technological  Cooperation  in  the  Field  of  Peaceful  Uses  of  Atomic 
Energy.”  In  recent  years,  Iwth  the  Department  of  Energy  (DOE)  and  the  Nuclear 
Regulatory  Commission  (NRC)  have  developed  programs  under  the  agreement  which 
address  nuclear  safety  problems  in  the  former  Soviet  Union.  The  U.S.  effort  has  fo¬ 
cused  primarily  on  technical  and  scientific  research  and  exchanges.  But  in  light  of 
the  extraordinary  nature  of  the  nuclear  safety  problem  in  Russia,  much  more  needs 
to  be  done. 

Hampering  any  assistance,  though,  is  a  disturbing  U.S.  position  taken  regarding 
the  RBMK  (Chernobyl-type)  reactors.  According  to  a  recent  GAO  report.  NRC  offi¬ 
cials  feel  that  the  U.S.  and  other  Western  countries  should  not  provide  safety  assist¬ 
ance  to  the  RBMK  reactors  since  it  will  be  ineffective  in  view  of  their  fundamental 
design  and  safety  problems.  NRC  Chairman  Selin  believes  that  such  assistance 
could  be  viewed  as  sanctioning  the  continued  operation  of  these  plants.^®  The 
former  Soviet  republics  are  presently  unwilling  to  shut  these  reactors  down  because 
of  their  dependence  on  the  electricity  they  generate  and  the  U.S.  and  other  nations 
have  not  provided  alternative  energy  supplies.  U.S.  refusal  to  take  urgent  steps  to 
see  that  these  reactors  operate  as  safely  as  possible  in  the  short  term,  until  other 
solutions  can  be  found,  is  negligent  at  best. 

The  Joint  Coordinating  Committee  for  Civilian  Nuclear  Reactor  Safety,  which  is 
represented  in  the  U.S.  by  the  NRC,  has  ambitious  plans  for  management,  training 
and  maintenance  efforts  at  the  non-RBMK  reactors.  According  to  NRC  sources, 
however,  the  agency  has  put  these  programs  on  hold  because  of  the  shifting  of  au¬ 
thority  in  Russia.  Yet  there  is  no  more  urgent  time  for  the  U.S.  to  pursue  concrete 
action  in  these  areas. 

In  particular,  there  is  a  critical  need  for  training  programs  for  Russian  reactor 
operators,  maintenance  workers,  and  inspectors.  The  NRC  could  cooperate  with  or 
subcontract  to  the  U.S.  Institute  for  Nuclear  Power  Operation  (INPO),  with  its 
Academy  of  Nuclear  Training,  to  develop  and  implement  programs  agreed  upon  in 
the  existing  framework.  DOE,  for  example,  recently  subcontracted  with  INPO  for  an 
assessment  program  at  the  Novo  Voronesh  nuclear  power  station  in  Russia.  Teams 
of  nuclear  experts  spent  considerable  time  at  the  facility  and  made  recommenda¬ 
tions  for  safety  and  management  improvements.  Follow-up  is  now  needed  to  ensure 
that  Russia  implements  the  recommendations  to  the  extent  economically  feasible, 
that  resources  are  sought  to  implement  those  recommendations  which  the  Russians 
cannot  afford,  and  that  the  recommendations  and  results  are  disseminated  through¬ 
out  the  Russian  nuclear  power  industry. 

DOE  has  significant  exp>erience  in  carrying  out  such  a  program.  Following  revela¬ 
tions  in  1988  of  serious  safety  problems  in  the  US  nuclear  weapons  complex,  the 
Department  deployed  interdisciplinary  teams  of  scientists,  engineers  and  regulatory 
experts  (“Tiger  Teams”)  to  each  of  the  major  U.S.  defense  nuclear  facilities  to  un¬ 
dertake  comprehensive  Technical  Safety  Appraisals  of  the  plants.  In  order  to  make 
sure  that  their  reports  were  issued  in  a  timely  manner,  DOE  required  the  teams  to 
stay  at  the  sites  until  the  analyses  were  completed.  Each  facility  was  then  required 
to  produce  an  action  plan  that  responded  to  the  team’s  findings,  and  implementa¬ 
tion  was  followed  closely  by  DOE.  As  a  result,  improvements  were  made  in  safety 
and  environmental  practices  in  the  nuclear  weapons  complex. 

Finally,  the  DOE  is  pursuing  a  non-nuclear  agreement  with  the  Russian  Ministry 
of  Fuel  and  Energy.  According  to  DOE  officials,  the  ap-eement  may  initially  focus 
on  fossil  fuels,  with  secondary  consideration  given  to  improvements  in  energy  effi¬ 
ciency.  We  believe  that  DOE  should  give  first  priority  to  conservation,  end-use  effi¬ 
ciency,  and  renewable  energies. 

4.  Because  of  the  Inadequacies  of  the  Current  Approach,  A  Crash  International 
Effort  is  Needed. — It  is  clear  from  the  current  situation  in  the  Russian  nuclear  in¬ 
dustry  that  none  of  the  existing  bilateral  or  international  initiatives  are  sufficient 
to  substantially  reduce  the  threat  of  another  nuclear  catastrophe  in  Russia.  What  is 
most  critically  needed  is  a  major  international  effort  to  immediately  begin  evaluat¬ 
ing  the  most  dangerous  safety  problems  in  the  Russian  nuclear  power  industry  and 
ensuring  that  proper  resources  are  immediately  mobilized  to  address  them. 

As  we  discussed  earlier,  models  exist  in  the  United  States  and  internationally  for 
conducting  rapid,  thorough  assessments  of  safety  problems  at  nuclear  facilities. 
Using  the  experience  of  DOE’s  “Tiger  Teams.”  INPO’s  program  at  the  Novo  Voron- 


Referenced  in  the  “Record  of  the  Fourth  Meeting  of  the  U.S.-USSR  Joint  Coordinating 
Committee  for  Civilian  Nuclear  Reactor  Safety,”  December  2-3,  1991,  Rockville,  Maryland. 
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esh  Power  Station,  and  IAEA’s  OSART  program,  an  independent  International  Nu¬ 
clear  Safety  Task  Force  should  be  established  immediately  to  begin  a  comprehensive 
assessment  of  the  entire  civilian  nuclear  complex  in  the  former  Soviet  Union. 

The  IAEA  might  be  the  lead  agency  for  such  an  initiative.  It  has  an  established 
organizational  framework  and  a  worldwide  membership  from  which  it  could  draw 
expertise.  The  Agency  has  played  a  role  in  developing  nuclear  safety  standards  and 
could  use  the  existing  OSART  model  as  a  starting  point.  Given  the  IAEA’s  past 
problems,  however,  the  Task  Force  would  have  to  be  an  independent  entity  within 
the  IAEA  (like  the  National  Transportation  Safety  Board  within  the  Department  of 
Transportation)  that  adhered  to  strict  access  to  information  and  mandatory  follow¬ 
up  requirements. 

An  alternative  and  perhaps  better  approach  would  be  to  establish  a  new  organiza¬ 
tion,  made  up  of  technical  experts  and  regulators  from  key  nuclear  nations.  This 
option  has  the  advantage  of  avoiding  the  IAEA’s  current  jurisdictional,  funding,  and 
conflict  of  interest  problems,  thereby  allowing  the  Task  Force  to  be  more  aggressive 
and  objective.^® 

One  obvious  obstacle  to  a  crash  international  effort  may  be  Russian  reluctance  to 
open  its  nuclear  complex  up  to  international  scrutiny.  However,  in  light  of  the  seri¬ 
ous  threat  posed  by  Soviet  Made  reactors,  the  U.S.  should  consider  withholding  aid 
from  the  former  republics  pending  their  agreement  to  provide  access  to  the  facilities 
by  the  Task  Force. 

The  U.S.,  through  Congress  and  the  Administration,  should  take  the  lead  in  devel¬ 
oping  and  providing  initial  funding  for  the  International  Nuclear  Safety  Task  Force 
and  proposing  it  to  IAEA  member  states  and  the  nuclear  regulatory  authorities 
from  the  seven  OEDC  countries  as  soon  as  possible. 

5.  Russian  Nuclear  Scientists  Should  be  Retrained  to  Address  Nuclear  Safety  Prob¬ 
lems. — In  February,  Secretary  of  State  Baker  announced  a  joint  effort  by  the  U.S., 
Russia  and  Germany  to  establish  a  science  and  technology  institute  to  employ  nucle¬ 
ar  weapons  scientists  from  the  former  Soviet  Union.  The  new  Moscow  center  will  be 
supported  by  $25  million  from  the  United  States  as  well  as  contributions  from  the 
international  community,  foundations,  and  academic  and  scientific  institutions.  It  is 
intended  to  serve  as  a  clearinghouse  for  developing,  selecting,  funding  and  monitor¬ 
ing  projects  that  would  aid  weapons  scientists  in  redirecting  their  talents  to  non¬ 
military  endeavors.®®  According  to  the  State  Department,  the  clearinghouse  will 
give  its  first  priority  to  nuclear  power  safety. 

The  private  sector  and  nongovernmental  organizations  can  offer  a  great  deal  of 
expertise  in  developing  and  conducting  training  programs  and  providing  informa¬ 
tion  to  Russian  scientists.  They  also  have  the  advantage  of  being  less  constrained  by 
bureaucracy  and  political  pressures.  Congress  should  actively  promote  consideration 
by  the  clearinghouse  of  programs  proposed  by  the  private  sector  and  nongovernmen¬ 
tal  institutions. 

6.  Energy  Efficiency  and  Conservation  Must  Be  Promoted  So  That  Unsafe  Russian 
Reactors  Can  Be  Phased  Out. — Many  experts,  including  the  chairman  of  the  NRC, 
believe  that  in  the  interest  of  safety,  the  Russian  government  should  immediately 
shut  down  the  Chernobyl-type  RBMK  reactors.®®  'The  Russians,  however,  contend 
that  they  cannot  afford  to  close  the  reactors  because  of  a  critical  need  for  electricity. 

All  potential  alternative  sources  of  electricity  face  obstacles.  Electricity  cannot 
generally  be  provided  from  the  West  because  of  incompatible  voltages.®®  Although 
Russian  pressurized  water  reactors  are  much  safer  than  the  RBMKs,  none  of  the 
Soviet  republics  has  the  funds  to  finish  construction  of  those  presently  underway, 
and  public  opposition  to  new  construction  runs  high. 

Meanwhile,  assistance  for  improving  the  operating  RBMKs  is  elusive.  As  dis¬ 
cussed  earlier,  the  NRC  believes  that  the  U.S.  and  Western  countries  should  not 
provide  safety  assistance  to  the  RBMKs  because  it  will  be  ineffective  in  light  of  fun¬ 
damental  design  problems,  and  that  such  assistance  could  be  seen  as  sanctioning  the 
continued  operation  of  these  plants.  Meanwhile,  Western  companies  specializing 
in  making  equipment  for  nuclear  power  plants  insist  that  fixing  RBMKs  is  too  ex¬ 
pensive  for  the  Russians.  One  industry  representative  went  even  further,  saying: 
“Because  of  their  design  flaws,  it  is  economically  not  feasible  to  retrofit  RBMK  reac¬ 
tors."  ®® 
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The  most  environmentally  sound  and  perhaps  the  most  feasible  alternative  to  the 
RMBK  reactors  over  the  iong  term  is  to  reduce  reliance  on  the  electricity  they 
produce  so  that  they  may  be  phased  out  as  quickly  as  possible.  Several  efforts  are 
underway  by  Battelle  Laboratories  and  NRDC  to  help  the  Russians  move  toward 
more  efficient  use  of  energy,  including  cooperation  on  least-cost  energy  planning 
and  projects  demonstrating  energy  efficient  technology. 

Congress  should  greatly  increase  appropriations  for  cooperative  U.S.-Russian 
energy  efficiency  programs  by  both  government  and  nongovernmental  organiza¬ 
tions.  Congress  should  also  direct  the  Department  of  Energy  to  actively  pursue  a 
non-nuclear  energy  agreement,  mentioned  earlier,  that  focuses  on  conservation,  end- 
use  efficiency,  technology  demonstrations,  and  research  into  renewable  energies, 
with  an  eye  towards  phasing  out  the  RBMKs. 

The  Administration  recently  proposed  an  aid  package  for  Russia  which  includes 
support  for  “investment  in  and  increased  efficiency  of  the  ener^  sector  *  *  *  and 
support  for  nuclear  safety.”  In  accordance  with  this  provision,  the  Congress 
should  promote  programs  that  meet  both  the  short-term  need  for  improved  nuclear 
safety  and  the  long-term  need  for  increased  energy  efficiency  and  reduced  depend¬ 
ence  on  nuclear  power. 

The  Congress  should  also  work  with  its  counterparts  in  the  Russian  republic  to 
see  that  adequate  legislation  and  regulation  of  the  nuclear  industry  are  put  in 
place.  NRDC  is  currently  working  with  the  Russian  Supreme  Soviet  Environment 
Committee  and  its  Subcommittee  on  Nuclear  Safety  on  nuclear  waste  le^slation. 
Several  of  the  Deputies  from  the  Supreme  Soviet,  as  well  as  the  Deputy  Minister  of 
Atomic  Power  and  Industry,  will  be  in  Washington  later  this  month,  and  we  invite 
the  members  of  this  committee  to  take  part  in  the  meetings. 

II.  OIL  DEVELOPMENT 


A.  Overview 

Since  oil  was  discovered  in  Baku  near  the  Caspian  Sea  more  than  a  century  ago, 
it  has  been  a  cornerstone  of  the  economies  of  the  Russian  empire  and  later,  the 
Soviet  state.  Discoveries  of  vast  oil  reserves  in  the  West  Siberian  tundra  in  the  early 
part  of  this  century  made  the  former  Soviet  Union  the  world’s  largest  oil  producer. 
But  the  Soviet  oil  industry,  with  almost  total  emphasis  on  production  and  output, 
also  left  a  devastating  environmental  legacy.  A  1983  study  of  Western  Siberia  esti¬ 
mated  that  95  to  105  thousand  square  kilometers  (km)  of  tundra,  or  almost  14  per¬ 
cent  of  the  total  area,  had  already  been  jjermanently  destroyed,  with  about  9  to  10 
thousand  square  km  being  added  each  year.®^  Native  populations  have  been  pushed 
out  by  oil-drilling  installations,  and  the  people  still  living  in  these  regions  face  seri¬ 
ous  contamination  of  their  food,  water  and  land. 

1.  Declining  Oil  Production  Seriously  Affects  Russian. — In  the  past  several  years, 
the  former  Soviet  Union  has  seen  oil  production  decline  precipitously,  primarily  due 
to  inefficient  recovery  methods  and  outdated  technology.  Even  before  the  recent  ec<> 
nomic  setbacks,  Soviet  oil  production  was  projected  to  fall  from  a  high  of  12.5  mil¬ 
lion  barrels  per  day  in  1988  to  9.2  million  barrels  per  day  in  1993.®®  In  addition,  oil 
losses  during  desalinization,  transportation,  and  storage  are  estimated  at  more  than 
seven  percent  of  total  production,  or,  at  world  prices,  some  $7  billion  in  lost  revenue 
annually.  A  total  of  more  than  16,000  oil  wells  have  been  closed  due  to  equipment 
failure,  and  it  is  estimated  that  one  million  tons  of  oil  per  year  are  lost  due  to  spills. 
With  oil  providing  almost  a  third  of  Russian  hard  currency  revenues,  the  impact  of 
declining  oil  exports  on  Russia’s  economy  is  marked.  ...  ,  i  •  j 

The  Russian  government  has  placed  a  high  priority  on  revitalizing  the  oil  indus¬ 
try  Many  Russian  environmentalists  recognize  that  in  the  short  term  oil  develop¬ 
ment  is  essentially  inevitable.®®  They  advocate  investments  in  pipeline  repair  and 
enhanced  recovery,  and  believe  that  new  exploration  should  occur  only  with  maxi¬ 
mum  environmental  safeguards.  Large  savings  can  be  realized  by  revising  the 
losses  caused  by  inadequately  pumped  fields  and  large  spills,  as  well  as  benefiting 
the  environment  and  affected  indigenous  peoples. 


The  Freedom  for  Russian  and  Emerging  Eurasian  Democracies  and  Open  Markets  Support 
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2.  Western  Companies  Are  Eager  to  Explore  New  Fields. — Meanwhile,  for  Western 
companies,  the  former  Soviet  Union  represents  the  world’s  last  undeveloped  fron¬ 
tier,  as  well  as  an  attractive  alternative  to  current  dependence  on  unstable  Mideast 
oil  supplies.  Corporations  from  Europe,  North  America  and  Asia  are  already  active¬ 
ly  working  to  establish  agreements  to  develop  oil  reserves  in  Russia. 

With  more  than  100,000  million  barrels  of  proven  oil  reserves  waiting  to  be  found. 
Western  oil  companies  have  their  sights  set  on  new  exploration  rather  than  improv¬ 
ing  the  performance  of  existing  fields.  There  is  potential  for  enhanced  recovery 
methods,  but  companies  are  generally  unwilling  to  take  on  the  associated  environ¬ 
mental  and  technological  problems.  In  addition,  the  existing  transportation  infra¬ 
structure  is  so  inefficient  and  problem-ridden  that  companies  prefer  to  start  anew 
and  build  their  own. 

Most  unexplored  Russian  oil  reserves,  however,  are  located  in  the  permafrost  ter¬ 
rain  of  Siberia  and  the  Arctic,  where  harsh  climatic  conditions  coupled  with  little  or 
no  regulation  could  lead  to  serious  environmental  damage.  Permafrost  terrain  is 
uniquely  susceptible  to  mechanical  and  chemical  pollution,  both  of  which  have  a 
lasting  impact  on  the  environment.  The  movement  of  equipment  and  people  leads  to 
serious  erosion.  When  oil  is  spilled  in  this  region,  the  low  topography  does  not  allow 
dispersion,  and  the  low  temperatures  greatly  slow  decomposition.  In  many  areas  oil 
just  sits,  leaking  carcinogenic  chemicals  into  the  ground,  lakes  and  streams. 

B.  Recommendations 

1.  The  U.S.  Government  Should  Provide  Support  for  Enhanced  Recovery  and  Other 
Initiatives  to  Increase  Efficiency  in  Existing  Fields  and  Transportation  Systems. — To 
date,  little  Western  expertise  has  gone  towards  preventing  oil  losses  from  existing 
fields  and  leaky  pipelines,  while  much  effort  has  gene  into  exploring  new  fields.  The 
U.S.  government  is  in  a  position  to  offer  the  Russians  assistance  that  US  companies 
are  unwilling  or  unable  to  provide.  Agencies  such  as  the  Interior  Department  and 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency  have  experience  in  recovery  techniques  and 
pipeline  restoration  which,  if  coordinated,  could  significantly  increase  the  efficiency 
of  existing  oil  fields  and  mitigate  some  of  the  environmental  effects  of  past  Russian 
oil  development.  In  addition,  there  are  many  private  consulting  firms  that  can  be  of 
assistance  in  developing  and  implementing  programs  in  this  area.  Properly  support¬ 
ed,  federal  agencies  can  be  much  more  effective  than  they  are  today  in  providing 
assistance. 

2.  Multilateral  Development  Institutions  Should  Undertake  a  Major  Assessment  of 
the  Oil  Industry  in  Russia. — Major  loans  to  the  Russian  oil  and  gas  industry  are 
being  considered  by  multilateral  development  institutions  such  as  the  World  Bank 
and  the  European  Bank  for  Reconstruct  ion  and  Development  (EBRD).  Yet  no  com¬ 
prehensive  assessment  has  ever  been  undertaken  to  provide  an  inventory  of  lands, 
catalogue  past  environmental  problems,  outline  the  current  legal  and  regulatory,  or 
assess  the  capabilities  of  local  and  regional  governments  to  enforce  environmental 
safeguards.  Russian  environmental  officials  do  not  have  the  manpower,  equipment 
or  expertise  to  undertake  such  an  assessment.  The  World  Bank  is  currently  consid¬ 
ering  a  loan  of  nearly  $.5  billion  to  the  Russian  oil  and  gas  industry,  but  has  allocat¬ 
ed  only  $50,000  and  six  weeks  to  completing  an  environmental  impact  assessment! 

Before  considering  further  lending  to  the  oil  and  gas  industry  in  Russia,  the 
MDBs  should  undertake  a  major  assessment — based  on  international  environmental 
impact  assessment  norms — of  the  potential  impacts  of  various  development  options, 
including  enhanced  recovery  and  new  exploration  in  sensitive  areas.  'The  assessment 
should  include  nongovernmental  organizations  and  indigenous  peoples  and  be  made 
publicly  available. 

3.  The  U.S.  Should  Assist  in  the  Development  of  Regulatory  and  Enforcement 
Mechanisms. — Investors,  policymakers,  environmentalists  and  local  populations 
alike  could  benefit  from  the  development  of  a  sound,  uniform  regulatory  structure 
for  oil  development  in  Russia.  U.S.  Congressional  committees  and  government  agen¬ 
cies  with  experience  in  regulating  the  oil  industry  should  work  with  their  counter¬ 
parts  in  Russia  on  developing  regulatory  and  enforcement  mechanisms  for  environ¬ 
mentally  sound  development,  processing  and  transportation  of  oil  and  gais  resources. 
The  U.S.  should  also  support  exchanges  of  information  and  people  by  nongovern¬ 
mental  organizations,  academic  institutions  and  government  agencies  with  expertise 
on  environmental  practices  in  the  West. 

Careful  scrutiny  should  be  given  to  projects  such  as  that  at  the  University  of 
Houston,  which  is  drafting  petroleum  legislation  for  Russia.  Questions  have  been 
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raised  regarding  the  propriety  of  this  work  given  the  University’s  financial  ties  to 
the  U.S.  oil  industry."*® 

4.  The  U.S.  Should  Encourage  Trade  and  Investments  in  Energy  Efficiency  and 
Environmental  Cleanup  Technology. — The  Department  of  Energy’s  Office  of  Export 
Assistance  was  established  specifically  to  promote  energy-related  exports  for  U.S. 
companies.  The  office  works  with  other  agencies  such  as  the  Department  of  Com¬ 
merce  and  the  State  Department,  as  well  as  with  the  private  sector,  to  identify  op¬ 
portunities  for  businesses  in  energy-related  technologies."*  *  Congress  should  encour¬ 
age  the  Office  of  Export  Assistance  to  emphasize  U.S.  energy  efficiency  and  environ¬ 
mental  cleanup  technology  when  seeking  and  developing  new  markets. 

CONCLUSION 

Congress  and  the  Administration  must  move  aggressively  to  address  the  critical 
problems  in  the  Russian  nuclear  and  oil  industries.  NRDC  looks  forward  to  cooper¬ 
ating  with  the  Committee  toward  this  end. 

Senator  Biden.  Now  Mr.  Chandler,  do  you  have  something  you 
would  like  to  add  with  regard  to  the  Soviet  Union,  the  former 
Soviet  Union? 

STATEMENT  OF  WILLIAM  U.  CHANDLER  ON  THE  FORMER 
SOVIET  UNION,  SENIOR  SCIENTIST,  BATTELLE  MEMORIAL  IN¬ 
STITUTE,  PACIFIC  NORTHWEST  LABORATORIES,  WASHINGTON, 
DC 

Mr.  Chandler.  Thank  you  for  putting  up  with  me  twice. 

Senator  Biden.  We  are  happy  to  do  it.  We  are  happy  to  have  you 
here.  ■ 

Mr.  Chandler.  There  are  four  quick  points  that  I  would  like  to 
make  related  to  the  economy  and  the  role  of  energy  efficiency  in 
improving  the  economy  in  the  former  Soviet  Union;  the  importance 
of  gas  again;  and  the  importance  of  institution  building. 

The  economy  is  in  a  crisis  that  is  equal  to  our  Great  Depression. 
Its  national  income  has  fallen  20  percent  to  30  percent  compared  to 
a  few  years  ago  and  that  has  taken  income  levels  all  the  way  back 
to  1970,  wiping  out  20  years  of  development. 

Unfortunately,  energy  use  has  not  fallen  in  proportion.  Energy 
intensity  has  actually  increased  in  the  Soviet  Union  so  they  are 
headed  in  the  wrong  direction,  partly  because  imports  of  spare 
parts  for  the  light  manufacturing  sector  have  been  curtailed  be¬ 
cause  of  the  lack  of  foreign  exchange,  meanwhile  the  heavy  materi¬ 
als  industries  continue  to  crank  along.  ,  •  i  • 

Something  like  90  million  people  now  live  in  poverty  which  is  de¬ 
fined  as  having  only  enough  income  per  month  to  pay  for  basic 
subsistence  diet.  If  the  former  Soviet  Union  could  save  as  much, 
half  as  much  energy  as  I  estimated  a  couple  of  minutes  ago,  it 
would  be  worth  something  like  $25  billion  if  they  then  in  turn  ex¬ 
ported  that  energy.  n  u 

That  $25  billion  of  exports  would  be  equal  to  the  recent  Bush 
proposal  to  provide  assistance,  one  time  assistance  to  the  former 
Soviet  Union  and  it  would  be  a  value  earned  year  after  year. 

Natural  gas  could  play  a  major  role  in  reducing  the  risk  that 
Dan  Reicher  talked  about  in  the  RMBK  reactors.  U.S.  companies 
make  gas  turbines,  modern  gas  turbines  that  are  efficient  to  the 

“Big  Oil  Plays  a  Big  Role  Shaping  Russia’s  Energy  Laws,”  Legal  Times,  January  13,  1992, 
^  *  Personal  communication  with  the  DOE  Office  of  Export  Assistance. 
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level  of  about  40  percent  compared  to  33  percent  for  coal  fired 
steam  plants,  depending  on  what  kind  you  put  in. 

For  $7  billion  to  $9  billion  you  could  replace  all  of  the  16  RMBK 
reactors  which  you  could  probably  do  through  a  loan  ^arantee. 

Senator  Biden.  Would  there  be  in  your  view  and  in  the  view  of 
the  entire  panel,  would  there  be  a  willingness  to  do  that?  In  other 
words,  how  anxious  would  the  Russians  be  to  have  that  occur,  if 
that  loan  guarantee  were  offered?  What  is  your  inclination? 

Mr.  Chandler.  I  think  it  depends  to  some  extent  on  the  region. 
Ukraine  would  be  very  interested  I  believe.  It  depends  in  part  on 
the  extra  capacity  that  the  system  has  and  the  capacity  margins 
are  very  low  in  the  country.  So  the  extent  that  energy  efficiency 
works  to  get  the  capacity  margins  up,  then  the  willingness  to  shut 
those  reactors  would  be  higher. 

Mr.  Reicher.  I  would  say,  having  spoke  with  several  of  the  regu¬ 
lators  there,  they  would  welcome  the  day,  the  minute  that  they 
could  shut  everyone  of  the  RBMK’s  down  and  an  installation  like  a 
gas  turbine,  if  it  could  be  provided,  I  think  would  be  very  favorably 
looked  up. 

Senator  Biden.  Good. 

Mr.  Friendly.  I  am  not  really  an  expert  on  that.  I  would  say 
that  the  fear  is  such  that  anything  you  do  to  alleviate  it  is  going  to 
be  enormously  welcome.  One  of  the  dangers  right  now  is  that  Ar¬ 
menia  which  is  being  blockaded  from  getting  energy  because  of  its 
fights  with  Azerbaijan  is  in  danger  of  starting  up  a  reactor  which 
should  not  have  ever  been  put  on  a  fault  line  in  the  first  place. 

It  was  closed  in  1989.  If  it  were  reopened.  Lord  only  knows  who 
would  be  running  it.  And  they  are  scared  to  do  it.  The  greens  and 
other  people  have  been  able  to  keep  them  from  doing  it  so  far. 

Senator  Biden.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Chandler.  My  last  point  is  about  the  energy  efficiency 
center  in  Moscow  that  we  are  creating  that  you  asked  me  to  tedk 
about.  NRDC  has  been  doing  very  good  work  in  energy  efficiency  in 
the  former  Soviet  Union.  With  the  support  of  the  World  Wildlife 
Fund,  with  funds  from  their  own  membership  dues,  we  are  now  be¬ 
ginning  to  provide  resources,  some  of  the  very  best  experts  in  the 
country  to  organize  policy  analysis  for  moving  toward  market  re¬ 
forms  and  solving  some  of  these  market  failures  and  developing 
joint  ventures  to  transfer  technologies. 

And  we  are  beginning  to  get  support  from  the  U.S.  Government. 
So  this  center  will  be  in  operation  this  month.  The  organizational 
board  meeting  will  take  place  on  April  22.  The  institution  itself 
was  approved  by  the  Russian  government  in  March. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Chandler  on  the  former  Soviet 
Union  follows:] 

Prepared  Statement  of  Wiluam  U.  Chandler 

SUMMARY 

Tbank  you,  Mr.  Chairuian,  for  this  opportunity  to  comment  on  energy  issues  in 
the  former  Soviet  Union.  I  have  been  asked  to  address  three  questions:  What  is  the 
economic  effect  of  current  energy  policies  in  the  former  Soviet  Union?  What  type  of 
energy  policy  should  the  United  States  recommend  in  the  former  Soviet  Union? 
What  progress  have  we  made  in  establishing  an  energy  efficiency  center  in  Moscow? 
A  brief  summary  of  my  responses  follows: 
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•  The  economy  of  the  former  Soviet  Union  has  experienced  a  collapse  compa¬ 
rable  to  the  American  Great  Depression.  The  crisis  will  wipe  out  20  years  of 
national  income  growth.  Ninety  million  people  have  fallen  into  poverty,  and  for 
many  their  monthly  incomes  will  not  cover  even  the  cost  of  a  healthy  diet. 

•  Energy  exports  for  half  the  foreign  trade  of  the  former  Soviet  Union.  Oil 
production,  however,  has  fallen  by  13  percent  and  oil  exports  have  fallen  by  35 
percent  since  1990.  Energy  sector  recovery  will  be  essential  for  general  econom¬ 
ic  recovery. 

•  The  prices  of  oil,  gas,  and  electricity  charged  to  Russian  industry  have  in¬ 
creased  by  725,  950,  and  2,400  percent,  respectively. 

•  Oil  and  gas  conservation — including  structural  change — can  boost  exports 
by  20  percent  this  year  and  33  percent  over  the  next  decade. 

•  Natural  gas  can  be  used  in  new  high-efficiency  turbines  to  supply  electric 
power.  Power  shortages  in  Ukraine  and  elsewhere  seemingly  require  maintain¬ 
ing  Chernobyl-style  reactors.  However,  new  gas  turbine  generators  could  quick¬ 
ly  replace  the  16  RMBK  reactors  for  about  $9  billion. 

•  The  former  Soviet  Union  can  contribute  dramatically  to  reducing  the  risk 
of  climatic  change  through  the  use  of  cost-effective  ener^  efficiency  measures. 
Existing  technologies  could  reduce  carbon  dioxide  emissions  by  up  to  367  mil¬ 
lion  tons  per  year — an  amount  equal  to  28  percent  of  total  U.S.  carbon  emis¬ 
sions. 

What  does  the  United  States  have  to  offer  the  former  Soviet  Union  in  energy 
policy?  The  United  States  is  half  as  energy-intensive  as  Russia,  and  has  the  technol- 
ogy,  policy  experience,  and  motivation.  The  nation  would  benefit  strategically,  envi¬ 
ronmentally,  and  economically  by  helping  the  new  nations  of  the  former  Soviet 
Union  survive  their  energy  crises. 

A  unique  partnership  of  the  U.S.  government,  the  World  Wildlife  Fund  &  Conser¬ 
vation  Foundation,  the  C.S.  Mott  Foundation,  and  Bartelle,  Pacific  Northwest  Labo¬ 
ratory  has  established  an  energy  efficiency  center — CENEf— in  Moscow.  This  center, 
like  the  ones  we  have  created  in  Eastern  Europe,  will  provide  resources  and  train¬ 
ing  for  local  experts  to  solve  their  own  problems.  It  is  a  highly  cost-effective  means 
of  providing  badly  needed  assistance  in  policy  analysis  and  joint  ventures  develop¬ 
ment  in  the  critical  field  of  energy  efficiency. 

CURRENT  ENERGY  AND  ECONOMIC  CONDITIONS 

The  economy  of  the  former  Soviet  Union  has  experienced  collapse  equal  to  our 
Great  Depression.  GDP  in  the  former  Soviet  republics  fell  15  percent  in  1991  and 
could  drop  10  to  20  percent  more  by  the  end  of  1992,  all  the  way  back  to  1970 
levels.^  (See  Figure  1.)  This  crisis  translates  into  hardship  for  90  million  persons — 30 
percent  of  all  former  Soviets— who  now  live  below  the  official  poverty  line.  One  indi- 
cator  of  this  reality  is  the  fact  that  the  cost  of  a  healthy  diet  increased  from  about 
60  rubles  per  person  per  month  in  1991  to  1,500  rubles  in  1992.  Only  7  percent  of 
the  population  earns  that  much.^  (See  Figure  2.) 

Export  revenues  in  Russia  have  dropped  by  about  33  percent.  Energy  accounts  tor 
about  half  of  total  export  revenues,  and  oil  exports  have  fallen  by  about  one-third 
Total  oil  exports  have  fallen  from  3  million  barrels  p)er  day  in  1990  to  an  expected 
1.5  million  in  1992.  Recovery  of  the  energy  sector  is  essential  for  general  economic 
recovery.  (See  Figure  3.) 

Declining  Oil  Production 

Total  production  of  oil  in  the  region  has  dropped  from  11.3  million  barrels  per  day 
in  1990  to  9.9  million  in  1991.®  Production  is  expected  to  fall  to  only  8.4  million  bar¬ 
rels  per  day  in  1992,  or  to  about  the  level  of  production  by  Saudi  Arabia  (the  United 
States,  by  comparison,  produces  less  than  7.5  million  barrels  per  day).  Oil  produc- 
tion  is  hampered  by  shortages  of  pipe  and  bits,  partly  due  to  lack  of  foreign  ex- 
change  to  pay  for  imports.  Expansion  of  oil  production  has  come  virtually  to  a  halt. 

The  former  ^viet  Union  nevertheless  remains  the  largest  energy  producer  in  the 
world  Natural  gas  supplies  40  percent  of  the  region’s  energy,  followed  by  oil  and 
coal  at  30  and  20  percent,  respectively.  Nuclear  and  hydropower  provide  shares  ot  4 
per'cent  each.  Most  of  this  energy  is  consumed  in  the  industrial  and  energy  sectors. 


‘  Igor  Bashmakov,  “Energy  Conservation:  Costs  and  Benefits  for  the  Former  USSR,”  Battelle, 

Pacific  Northwest  Laboratories,  March  1992,  DRAFT. 

U  S.  GDP  fell  from  about  $1  trillion  to  $0.75  trillion  (1958  dollars)  between  1930  and  1934. 

2  Ibid. 

3  Ibid. 
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(See  Figures  4  and  5.)  The  availability  of  massive  quantities  of  natural  gas  places 
the  region  in  the  position  to  improve  both  its  economy  and  environment.  The  re¬ 
gion’s  proven  gas  reserves  could  run  its  economy  at  today’s  level  for  decades. 

This  situation  can  be  improved  by  foreign  capital  and  equipment.  The  highly  inef¬ 
ficient  oil  refining  industry  could  also  benefit  from  foreign  investment.  Lack  of 
cracking  facilities  means  that  only  60  i)ercent  of  Russian  oil  is  converted  to  the 
more  valuable  light  products  such  as  diesel,  kerosene,  and  gasoline,  compared  to  80 
percent  or  more  in  the  west. 

Chernobyl-Type  Reactors 

Continued  reliance  on  graphite-moderated  nuclear  power  is  a  dangerous  gamble 
with  safety.  Sixteen  of  the  former  Union’s  42  reactors  are  the  flawed  and  dangerous 
RMBK  type — graphite  moderated  water  cooled  reactors,  the  “Chernobyl”  type — 
with  a  total  of  almost  20  gigawatts  of  capacity.  This  type  of  reactor  should  not  be 
allowed  to  operate  because  it  is  inherently  unsafe  due  to  the  possibility  of  the 
graphite  core  igniting.  And  while  only  about  13  percent  of  the  former  Soviet’s  total 
electric  power  is  supplied  by  nuclear  power,  nuclear  accounts  for  20  j^ercent  of  elec¬ 
tric  generation  capacity  in  some  areas,  including  Ukraine  (with  nearly  4  gigawatts 
of  RMBK  power).  The  reserve  margin  for  electric  generating  capacity  throughout 
the  region  is  small — only  about  5  percent,  compared  to  western  practice  of  20  per¬ 
cent.'* 

Natural  Gas  Alternatives 

The  Soviet  Union’s  immense  natural  gas  resource  offers  an  attractive  energy 
strategy:  a  gas  bridge  in  the  future.  Gas  production  could  grow  from  29  exajoules  in 
1988  to  as  much  as  35  exajoules  by  the  year  2000  and  38  exajoules  by  2010.  Use  of 
this  resource  in  modern  gas  turbines  offer  a  quick,  flexible,  and  relatively  inexpen¬ 
sive  method  of  reducing  the  risk  of  nuclear  accidents  at  the  RMBK  stations.  Replac¬ 
ing  approximately  20  GW  of  Chernobyl-type  reactors  with  the  most-efficient  and  ad¬ 
vanced  American  gas  turbines  burning  natural  gas  would  cost  less  than  $9  billion  in 
initial  investment.  (See  Figure  6.)  Replacing  only  the  Chernobyl-type  reactors  in 
Ukraine  and  Lithuania  with  advanced  gas  turbines  would  cost  $1.4  billion  and  $0.9 
billion,  respectively.  Using  less-advanced  but  less-efficient  turbines  would  reduce 
these  costs  by  20  percent.®  The  operating  cost  of  gas  turbines  would,  due  to  their 
high  efficiency,  be  well  below  the  cost  of  new  coal-Fined  plants. 

There  may  be  major  potential  for  the  U.S.  private  sector  to  become  involved  with 
the  replacement  of  these  reactors.  The  United  States  makes  some  of  the  most  effi¬ 
cient  gas  turbine  power  plants — adapted  from  high-efficiency  jet  engines — and  these 
have  a  number  of  attractive  characteristics.  First,  they  approach  50  percent  in 
energy-to-power  conversion  compared  with  only  33  f)ercent  for  conventional  power 
plants  burning  gas.  Second,  they  are  low-cost  items  in  terms  of  capital.  Conventional 
coal-fined  steam  plants  in  the  United  States  cost  two  to  three  times  as  much.  And 
third,  they  are  flexible  because  they  do  not  benefit  from  economies  of  scale  and 
therefore  can  be  installed  in  small  blocks  of  p)ower  as  needed  without  loss  of  efficien¬ 
cy. 

In  the  long  term,  gas  can  serve  as  a  bridge  to  a  renewable  future.  A  fundamental 
reorientation  of  the  utility  sector  would  see  natural  gas  supplies  stretched  by  gener¬ 
al  use  of  efficient  combined  cycle  systems  producing  electricity  and  steam  for  space 
heating  or  industrial  processes.  This  technology  would  reduce  the  environmental 
problems  in  the  Soviet  Union  associated  with  coal  and  nuclear  power,  and  would 
save  gas  for  export. 

This  strategy  can  be  extended  to  Eastern  Europe  to  the  benefit  of  both  regions. 
Soviet  natural  gas  pipelines  already  serve  Eastern  Europe.  Creative  joint  ventures 
between  Soviet  and  Eastern  European  enterprises.  Western  gas-steam  turbine  man¬ 
ufacturers,  and  Soviet  gas  producers  to  finance  the  production  of  gas-using  equip¬ 
ment  and  the  delivery  of  gas  to  Eastern  European  consumers  would  help  solve  both 
economic  and  environmental  problems.  Eastern  Europe  would  gain  a  cleaner,  more 
productive  energy  system,  the  Soviets  would  gain  a  market  for  their  gas,  and  the 


*  Yu.  K.  Semenov,  USSR  Minister  of  Power  and  Electrification,  “The  Status  of  Electric-Power 
Engineering,  Problems  of  Supplying  Power  in  the  Long  Term  and  Social  Protection  of  the  Indus¬ 
try's  Workers,”  All-Union  Congress  of  Power  Workers  of  the  USSR,  Moscow,  12  December  1990. 
Translated  and  abbreviated  in  JPRS-UEA-91-036,  17  September  1991. 

®  This  estimate  assumes  $440  per  kWe  for  80  MW  General  Electric  LM-6000  gas  turbines  with 
41  percent  efficiency,  and  $355  per  kW  for  140  MWe  gas  turbines  with  29.5  percent  efficiency. 
Both  systems  are  simple  cycle.  SOURCE:  Thomas  B.  Johansson,  Henry  Kelly,  Amulya  K.M. 
Reddy,  and  Robert  H.  Williams,  Renewables  for  Fuels  and  Electricity,  DRAFT,  for  the  United 
Nations  Solar  Energy  Group  for  Environment  and  Development,  March  1992. 
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Western  countries  would  gain  export  markets  and  reduced  carbon  dioxide  and 
sulfur  dioxide  emissions  from  Eastern  Europe. 


ENERGY  EFFICIENCY 

The  former  Soviet  Union  overall  consumes  three-fourths  as  much  energy  as  the 
United  States,  yet  produces  only  30  to  50  percent  as  much  economic  value.  Unfortu¬ 
nately,  the  economic  crisis  has  not  yet  produced  energy  efficiency  irnprovements: 
the  energy  intensity  of  the  Soviet  economy  has  in  fact  increased.  This  problem  is 
explained  by  the  fact  that  the  light  manufacturing  sector  has  been  hit  hard  by  the 
reduction  of  imjwrts,  which  provided  spare  parts  and  other  essential  inputs,  while 
the  energy-intensive  heavy  materials  sector  has  not  been  affected  as  much. 

High  energy  intensity  in  the  former  Soviet  Union  is  not  due  to  high  levels  of 
energy  use  by  consumers,  however.  Russians  live  in  small  apartments:  they  enjoy 
only  15  square  meters  of  household  space  p)er  capita,  compared  to  30  and  55  square 
meters  for  Western  Europeans  and  Americans,  respectively.  (See  Figure  7.)  Electric 
power  consumption  per  capita  in  the  region  is  equal  to  70  percent  of  U.S.  levels,  but 
the  actual  direct  consumption  by  consumers  is  equal  to  only  10  percent  that  of  the 
average  U.S.  citizen.®  Similarly  in  the  transportation  sector,  residents  of  the  former 
Soviet  Union  rely  heavily  on  mass  transportation.  While  the  United  States  has 
enough  cars  to  put  every  American  in  an  automobile  at  the  same  moment — with  no 
one  having  to  sit  in  the  back  seat — the  Soviet  Union  has  one  car  for  every  20  per¬ 
sons. 

High  Soviet  energy  intensity  grew  primarily  out  of  the  skewed  emphasis  on  heavy 
industry  and  energy-intensive  materials.  The  buildings  sector  also  lacks  individual 
heating  controls  in  apartments,  and  all  sectors  lack  economic  Incentives  to  conserve 
heat  and  hot  water.  Heavy  energy  supply  investments  have  become  excessive  and 
reduce  economic  growth.  The  total  annual  investments  in  oil,  natural  gas,  and  coal 
production  have  reached  almost  20  percent  of  all  investment  and  40  percent  of  in¬ 
dustrial  investment.  (See  Figure  8.) 

Restructuring  the  Soviet  economy  would  have  major  benefits  for  energy  conserva¬ 
tion.  Materials  use  per  capita  is  very  high  compared  to  other  nations,  and  market 
reforms  would  have  two  effects.  First,  less  scrap  and  unnecessary  material  would  be 
produced.  Second,  materials  would  be  used  more  efficiently  in  manufacturing,  con¬ 
struction,  and  packaging  as  manufacturers  compete  for  price-sensitive  markets. 
Structural  reform  could  save  11  exajoules  by  2010,  or  almost  one-sixth  of  current 
total  Soviet  energy  demand. 

The  Soviet  Union  could  save  more  energy  by  applying  state-of-the-art  technology 
from  the  West.  High  priority  items  include  the  capability  to  produce  regulated  elec¬ 
tric  drives,  efficient  lighting,  gas  turbine  and  combined  cycle  steam  generation 
plants,  and  industrial  ovens.  (See  Figure  9.)  Introducing  the  best  world  technology 
over  the  next  two  decades  to  replace  current  Soviet  equipment  would  save  an  esti¬ 
mated  9.7  and  20.2  exajoules  in  the  years  2000  and  2010,  respectively.  The  latter 
number  equals  one-third  of  current  Soviet  energy  demand.  The  Soviet  Union  could 
hold  energy  demand  to  a  modest  increase  through  2025  by  combining  the  potential 
for  structural  change  and  technical  energy  efficiency. 

Ten  specific  energy  conservation  measures  in  electric  power  generation  could  save 
4  EJ.^  This  sum  is  the  equivalent  of  84  GW  of  generating  capacity.®  The  main  way 
to  reduce  fuel  consumption  in  electricity  production  is  to  employ  combined-cycle 
gas-turbine  and  steam-gas  facilities.  The  largest  savings,  not  surprisingly,  are  avail¬ 
able  in  the  industrial  sector:  some  6.7  EJ  by  2005.  The  most  important  measures 
include  energy-efficiency  electric  motors,  continuous  casting  in  the  steel  sector, 
energy-efficient  lighting,  and  recycling  waste  paper. 

In  the  buildings  sector,  insulating  pipelines  in  district  heating  systems  is  estimat¬ 
ed  to  be  able  to  save  0.5  EJ.  Overall,  some  3.7  EJ  could  be  cost-effectively  saved  in 
residences  and  public  buildings.  Total  savings  in  2005  could  reach  almost  15  ^  or 
one-quarter  of  current  Soviet  energy  demand.  Structural  change  should  add  4  EJ  ot 
savings  to  this  amount.  (See  Figure  10.) 


«  Russian  electric  consumption  in  1990  totaled  7,031  kWh  per  capita,  compared  with  about 

10,600  kWh  per  capita  in  the  United  States.  iadui,  ^\/p 

^  This  section  on  energy  savings  potential  borrows  heavily  from  I. A.  Baskakov  and  V.B. 
Chupyatov,  Enerey  Conservation:  The  Main  Factor  for  Reducing  Greenhouse  Gas  Em^sioi^  m 
the  Former  Soviet  Union.  Pacific  Northwest  Laboratories,  Advanced  International  Studies  Unit, 


December  1991.  . 

"  This  calculation  assumes  10  megajoules  of  primary 
capacity  factor,  and  0.2  kW  of  reserve  capacity  per  kW 


energy  per  kWh  of  electricity,  65  percent 
of  base  load  capacity. 
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More  impressive  results  could  be  obtained  if  the  international  community  partici¬ 
pates  actively  in  transferring  energy  conservation  technology  to  the  Soviet  Union. 
Greenhouse  gas  emissions  growth  could  be  reduced  by  255  million  tons  in  2010, 
about  one-quarter  of  current  emissions.  This  change  alone  would  permit  the  Soviet 
Union  to  hold  emissions  growth  to  a  few  percent  without  cost  to  the  economy.  Simi¬ 
larly,  toxic  gas  emissions  could  be  cut  2  to  2.5  times  with  respect  to  present  day 
levels.  (See  Figure  11.) 

POLICY 

Any  rational  energy  policy  in  the  former  Soviet  Union  must  be  based  on  market 
mechanisms,  with  limited  Intervention  to  regulate  monopolies  and  overcome  market 
failures.  The  basic  mechanisms  of  a  market-based  strategy  should  include: 

1.  Market  pricing  of  energy  supplies; 

2.  Energy  supply  sector  restructuring; 

3.  Privatization  and  re-regulation  of  transmission  and  distribution  networks 
for  electricity,  gas,  and  heat  supply  enterprises; 

4.  Privatization  of  energy  suppliers. 

The  newly  independent  republics  of  the  former  Soviet  Union  would  do  well  to 
adopt  a  series  of  energy  policies  targeted  to  making  the  market  work.®  A  balanced 
energy  policy  would  create  “demand-side”  initiatives  to  balance  existing  “supply- 
side”  policies,  specifically: 

1.  Taxing  energy  prices  to  capture  producers  rent  and  using  the  revenues  for 
easing  the  burden  of  price  reform; 

2.  Forming  regional  utility  agencies  to  promote  least-cost  energy  solutions; 

3.  Applying  for  multi-lateral  development  bank  financing  for  efficiency  invest¬ 
ments; 

4.  Labelling  appliances  for  energy  efficiency;  and 

5.  Promoting  energy-efficient  generation  of  electricity  using  natural  gas. 

Energy  price  decontrol  is  underway.  (See  Table  1.)  However,  privatization  and  re¬ 
structuring  will  take  longer.  These  efforts  have  not  worked  well  in  Eastern  Europe, 
and  the  new  nations  formed  from  the  Soviet  Union  would  do  well  to  take  this  proc¬ 
ess  in  manageable  steps.  The  key  issue  is  competition,  and  competition  can  be  en¬ 
gendered  among  state-owned  enterprises  during  the  transition  to  private  property. 
The  utility  sector  will  require  regulation  because  for  the  foreseeable  future  the 
supply  of  thermal  and  electric  energy  by  utilities  will  naturally  remain  monopolis¬ 
tic. 


Table  1. — Industrial  Energy  Price  Increases  in  Russia,  1990-92 


[Rubles  per  ton  of  coal  equivalent] 


1990 

1991 

Jan.  92 

Mld-92 

Coal . 

46 

80 

415 

2,000-2,500 

3.500- 4,300 
2,000-2,500 

6.500- 6,900 

Oil . 

69 

105 

500 

Gas . 

25 

45 

233 

Electricity . 

146 

228 

2,496 

SOURCE:  Energy  Research  Institute,  Russian  Academy  of  Sciences,  Moscow. 


The  United  States  can  aid  the  difficult  transition  for  the  new  nations  of  the 
former  Soviet  Union  in  many  ways.  Macroeconomic  assistance  is  vital.  But  so  is 
microeconomic  assistance.  That  is,  the  former  Soviet  Union  will  need  help  in  financ¬ 
ing  ener^-efficiency  measures,  particularly  the  installation  of  new,  highly-efficient 
gas  turbines  for  power  generation.  Some  $10  billion  in  loan  guarantee,  with  the 
promise  of  technical  coo^ration  from  the  American  private  sector,  would  probably 
be  necessary  to  make  this  happen.In  the  utility  sector,  the  United  States  leads  the 
world  in  least-cost  planning,  or  Integrated  Resources  Planning  (IRP).^®  Low-cost  ex- 


®  These  policies  were  developed  by  the  author  and  the  Polish  Energy  Efficiency  Center  at  the 
request  of  the  Minister  of  Industry,  Poland,  in  Fall  1991  for  consideration  by  the  Inter-ministeri¬ 
al  Council  on  Energy.  Least-cost  planning  and  appliance  energy  efficiency  labeling  were  adopted 
from  this  set.  The  set  of  policies  remains  under  consideration  by  the  Polish  energy  sector,  and  is 
considered  by  the  author  to  be  appropriate  for  the  former  Soviet  Union. 

See  Ekiward  Vine  and  Drury  Crawley,  State  of  the  Art  ^Energy  Efficiency:  Future  Direc¬ 
tions  (Washington;  American  Council  for  an  Energy-Efficient  ^onomy,  1991). 
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changes  of  experts  would  help  transfer  this  experience.  Placing  a  half  dozen  Ameri¬ 
can  IRP  specialists  in  utilities  and  bringing  a  similar  number  of  former-Soviets  to 
the  United  States  would  best  facilitate  this  process.  Demonstrations  could  be  devel¬ 
oped  in  IRP  for  a  few  tens  of  millions  of  dollars,  and  would  have  the  effect  of  saving 
billions. 

District  heating  energy-efficiency  projects  like  the  one  the  U.S.  government  is 
sponsoring  in  Krakow,  Poland,  would  also  be  helpful.  That  project  will  demonstrate 
both  the  institutional  and  technical  measures  to  incorporate  energy  efficiency  in 
buildings  supplied  by  inefficient  plants  and  in  which  residents  must  open  their  win¬ 
dows  to  regulate  the  temperature.  Similarly,  efforts  to  stimulate  joint  ventures  be¬ 
tween  American  companies  and  former  Soviet  enterprises  would  be  helpful.  This 
and  related  activities  could  be  coordinated  by  the  Center  for  Energy  Efficiency 
(CENEf). 

CENEf  will  provide  services  in  energy  efficiency  policy,  joint  ventures  develop¬ 
ment,  coordination  of  demonstration  projects,  and  public  information.  It  will  func¬ 
tion  similarly  to  SEVEn  and  FEWE,  the  Czechoslovak  and  Polish  Energy  Efficiency 
Centers  which  the  U.S.  government  has  already  created.  CENEf,  like  its  predeces¬ 
sors,  provides  resources  for  local  experts  to  solve  their  own  problems,  and  for  the 
U.S.  government  and  private  sector  to  work  closely  with  them  in  that  process.  An 
update  on  the  formation  and  purpose  of  CENEf  is  provided  in  Table  2. 

Table  2:  MOSCOW  CENTER  FOR  ENERGY  EFFICIENCY  (CENEf) 

BACKGROUND 

The  Moscow  Center  for  Energy  Efficiency  (CENEf)  was  created  in  September  1991 
by  Battelle  Pacific  Northwest  Laboratories,  with  support  from  the  U.S.  Environmen¬ 
ts  Protection  Agency,  the  U.S.  Department  of  Energy,  the  World  Wildlife  Fund  and 
Conservation  Foundation,  and  the  Charles  Stewart  Mott  Foundation.  The  center  is 
an  independent,  non-profit  organization  founded  to  help  Russia,  one  of  the  most 
energy  intensive  countries  in  the  world,  achieve  economic  development  and  environ¬ 
ments  protection  by  promoting  energy  efficiency. 

CENEf  s  activities  will  help  develop  market-oriented  energy  conservation  policy 
recommendations  for  high-level  government  decision-makers.  CENEf  will  promote 
joint  ventures  and  private  enterprises  by  identifying  potential  foreign  and  domestic 
partners  and  providing  a  mechanism  to  realize  technology  and  information  trans¬ 
fers.  And,  CENEf  will  sponsor  technical  training  and  demonstration  projects  to  in¬ 
crease  public  awareness  of  the  benefits  of  energy  efficiency. 

CENTER  LEADERSHIP 

Aleksei  Makarov,  director  and  co-founder  of  CENEf,  is  one  of  the  foremost  energy 
policy  specialists  in  Russia.  He  is  the  director  of  the  Energy  Research  Institute  (ERI) 
in  Moscow,  and  a  corresponding  member  of  the  Russian  Academy  of  Sciences.  He 
has  served  on  numerous  economic  and  energy  committees,  advising  energy  and  eco¬ 
nomic  ministries  on  issues  such  as  energy  policy  and  pricing  and  energy  efficiency 
programs. 

Valery  Chupyatov,  head  of  research  at  CENEf,  is  chief  of  the  Energy  Conserva¬ 
tion  La^ratory  at  ERI,  where  he  developed  an  inventory  of  energy-saving  measures 
and  their  potential  impacts  on  energy-use  reduction.  He  and  Igor  Bashmakov,  head 
of  pKjlicy  development  at  CENEf  and  chief  of  the  World  Energy  Laboratory  at  ERI, 
led  a  study  to  analyze  this  energy-savings  potential,  sponsored  by  E.P.A.,  providing 
background  and  expertise  to  CENEf  s  programs.  Bashmakov  also  works  on  global 
warming  and  ways  to  limit  emissions.  In  addition  to  these  specialists,  CENEf  s  per¬ 
manent  staff  will  consist  of  seven  energy  experts  and  support  staff. 


Figure  1 

GDP  and  Energy  Use 
in  the  Former  Soviet  Union 
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SOURCE;  Igor  Bashmakov 
Visiting  Scientist,  Battelle-PNL 
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SOURCE:  Igor  Baohmakov, 
VWthig  Sdantlat,  Battala-f 


Figure  3 

Oil  Production,  Consumption,  and  Exports 
Former  Soviet  Union,  1990-92 
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SOURCE:  Energy  Research  Institute 
Russian  Academy  of  Sciences,  Moscow 


Figure  4 

Primary  Energy  Supply 
Former  Soviet  Union,  1990 


SOURCE:  Igor  Bashmakov, 
Visiting  Scientist,  Battelle-PNL 


Figure  5: 

Sectoral  Energy  Use,  Former  Soviet  Union 

1990 
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SOURCE;  Igor  Bashmakov, 
Visiting  Scientist,  Battalle-PNL 


Figure  6 

Power  Plant  Efficiencies 
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SOURCE:  Johansson,  Kelly.  Reddy, 
Williams,  RENEWABLES  (UNCED  Report) 
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Figure  8 

Capital  Requirements  for 
Energy  Sector 
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SOURCE:  Energy  Retaarch  Inatituta, 
Ruaslan  Academy  of  Sdancaa,  Moscow 
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Figure  10 

Soviet  Energy  Use,  1990,  and 
ergy  Conservation  Potential,  2005 
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Figure  11 

Environmental  Benefits  of  Energy 
Savings,  2010  vs.  1990 
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Percent  Reductions,  2010  vs  1990 
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Senator  Biden.  I  have  one  question  for  all  of  you  and  I  apologize 
to  our  ambassadorial  nominees  and  most  particularly  to  my  good 
friend,  Senator  Reid  who  has  been  here  since  a  little  earlier  than  3 
p.m.  because  he  is  so  supportive  of  one  of  the  nominees,  nominated 
to  be  Ambassador  to  the  Republic  of  Iceland. 

We  will  only  be  a  few  more  minutes.  Let  me  ask  you  all,  one  of 
the  questions  that  is  asked,  will  be  asked  is,  in  order  for  the  United 
States  to  have  any  serious  impact  on  the  ecological  disasters  that 
have  taken  place  and  prevent  more  from  taking  place  or  impact  on, 
diminishing  the  prospect  of  additional  ones  taking  place,  what  kind 
of  investment  in  personnel,  technical  assistance  and  dollars  are  we 
talking  about  to  be  able  to  make  a  difference?  Anyone  want  to  take 

a  guess  at  that?  -u •  i 

Mr.  Friendly.  I  guess  it  depends  enormously  on  where  you  think 
you  can  make  the  difference.  It  would  seem  to  me  in  energy  you 
are  going  to  have,  if  you  have  government  seed  money,  you  are 
going  to  have  an  awful  lot  of  private  interest  coming  in  right 
behind  it.  I  would  assume,  not  being  an  expert  in  that  area,  that 
that  is  a  very  profitable  way,  from  the  point  of  view  of  our  own 
economy  to  get  into  making  a  sensible  attack  on  what  is  a  deep  ec¬ 
ological  and  economic  problem  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

On  the  business,  which  I  do  think  is  terribly  important  of  help¬ 
ing  them  to  generate  reliable  data,  that  is  important  for  the  politi¬ 
cal  consequences  that  flow  from  it  in  the  Soviet  Union  in  terms  of 
the  peoples’  willingness  then  to  believe  the  information  that  is  put 

before  them  for  judgment.  ,  ,  ,  .  ,  .  ^  .  .  u  ..  u 

But  it  is  also  important  from  a  global  standpoint  m  that  what 
you  have  in  that  vast  former  Soviet  Union  is  an  enormous  labora¬ 
tory  of  environmental  disaster,  and  we  can  learn  a  vast  amount,  as 
I  was  sa5dng,  at  really  low  cost.  If  you  are  talking  about  a  wish  list 
on— I  have  forgotten,  maybe  it  is  about  a  d9zen  data  gathering 
projects  in  various  private  institutes,  including  equipping  thein 
with  modern  computers,  it  translates  into  American  dollar  terms  of 
$200,000.  What  you  can  do  with  $10  million  in  that  field  is  aston- 
ishing,  and  I  do  think  you  always  have  to  ask  yourself,  what  are 

the  global  problems?  ^  .lt.-  i  a  i  c 

And  then,  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  I  do  not  think  the  Aral  bea, 

disastrous  as  it  is  for  that  area  and  painful  as  it  is  for  a  lot  of  the 
people  of  Central  Asia,  is  yet  on  the  scale  of  a  global  problem  that 
so  impacts  America’s  national  interest  that  there  is  a  clear  Ameri¬ 
can  interest  in  getting  governmentally  involved.  I  think  there  are 
multilateral  ways  to  get  involved  and  private  ways  to  get  mvolveo. 

But  there,  if  you  could  ship  in  1,000  Israeli  drip  irrigators  and 
leave  them  for  20  years,  maybe  it  would  turn  things  around.  1  do 
not  know  what  their  expertise  would  cost  or  whether  they  would  be 
welcome.  I  would  go  back  to  the  things  that  you  think  you  can 
make  a  dent  on  and  energy  just  leaps  out  at  you. 

Mr.  Reicher.  First,  I  would  say  that  in  the  area  of  human  re¬ 
sources,  there  is  so  much  that  can  be  done  for  so  little  given  the 
unfortunate  wages  that  Russian  professionals  are  paid— weapo^n 
for^^ple,  on  the  order  of  $1,000  or  $2,000  a  year.  So 
for  a  very  little  amount  of  money,  weapons  scientists  can  be  re 
trained  to  work  in  some  of  the  very  areas  that  we  are  talking  about 
today:  reactor  safety  and  waste  disposal  problems. 
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So  there  is  a  rather  cost  effective  approach  when  it  comes  to 
hiring  the  great  talent  that  is  there,  keeping  them  employed,  and 
doing  useful  things. 

Second,  despite  the  perception  that  cleaning  up  the  environment 
is  an  expensive  task  and  it  often  is,  there  are  some  cheap  things 
that  can  be  done  that  can  go  a  long  way.  In  our  own  country,  we 
are  often  at  a  point  where  we  are  taking  care  of  the  last  10  or  20 
percent  of  the  pollution  which  often  gets  very  expensive  when  it  is 
a  sewage  treatment  plant  or  whatever. 

In  Russia,  they  are  often  beginning  the  process,  so  anything  from 
chlorinating  water  to  washing  coal  before  it  gets  burned  are  the 
sorts  of  things  that  can  be  done  relatively  cheaply  and  can  have  a 
big  impact. 

Third  is  the  kind  of  investments  that  U.S.  companies  and  West¬ 
ern  European  and  Japanese  companies  can  make.  Losses  I  am  told 
in  the  natural  gas  distribution  system  in  Russia  are  on  the  order  of 
10  or  20  percent.  One  would  think  that  with  some  investment, 
some  of  that  could  be  recovered  and  be  a  rather  lucrative  source  of 
cash. 

Senator  Biden.  Mr.  Chandler. 

Mr.  Chandler.  In  terms  of  leverage,  policy  work  in  supporting 
local  experts  for  policy  work  gives  the  highest  payoff  and  I  am  very 
proud  of  the  fact  that  U.S.  Government  support  going  to  Poland,  a 
large  percentage  of  it  is  going  to  local  experts,  40  percent  in  some 
cases  of  the  project  funds.  That  is  very  hard — it  is  very  hard  to  get 
your  hands  on  that  kind  of  money  that  you  can  use  to  support  for¬ 
eign  experts  but  it  has  very  high  leverage. 

You  can  run  an  efficiency  center  for  only  $150,000  which  is  what 
it  cost  to  support  one  person  in  this  country.  So  you  can  have  10 
experts  there  working  for  the  cost  of  one  person  working  here. 

Second  is  joint  ventures  development,  supporting  U.S.  industry 
to  scope  out  the  market,  become  familiar  with  the  state-owned  en¬ 
terprises  and  to  see  if  there  are  major  investment  opportunities  for 
them,  can  be  effective  and  the  total  package  there  runs  into  a  few 
millions  of  dollars. 

When  it  comes  to  demonstration  projects  you  start  talking  about 
tens  of  millions  of  dollars,  but  your  point  about  the  Delaware 
smokestack  is  well  taken  and  to  some  extent  you  have  to  show  that 
you  can  accomplish  things  and  that  kind  of  money  is  also  well 
spent. 

When  it  comes  to  actually  capturing  the  full  efficiency  potential, 
I  would  be  very  happy  if  we  could  get  say  one-sixth  of  the  efficien¬ 
cy  potential  in  the  former  Soviet  Union  or  10  exajoules,  10  quads, 
that  would  probably  cost  abut  $20  billion  a  year  to  capture. 

Senator  Biden.  $20  billion? 

Mr.  Chandler.  $20  billion  and  you  do  not  have  to  pay  for  all  of 
that  out  of  this  country,  obviously.  A  lot  of  that  gets  spent  as  the 
country  turns  over  its  capital  and  retools  and  so  on. 

But  some  of  it  does  have  to  come  from  where  the  savings  are  and 
the  savings  are  not  in  the  former  Soviet  Union.  You  can  provide 
that  kind  of  money  in  the  form  of  loan  guarantees  and  you  get  that 
money  back,  and  not  only  do  you  get  it  back,  but  if  you  create  joint 
ventures,  say  a  General  Electric  Corp.  make  very  efficient  gas  tur- 
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bines  in  the  former  Soviet  Union  and  selling  them,  then  you  get 
returns  on  that  investment. 

Senator  Biden.  That  is  very  helpful.  There  is,  I  think  under¬ 
standably,  a  maturation  process  that  is  taking  place,  or  going  to 
have  to  take  place  in  the  republics  who  are  no  longer  republics,  but 
independent  nations,  that  are  grappling  with  the  formation  of  new 
governments  and  generating  some  consensus  and  for  another  time, 
one  of  the  questions  I  am  going  to  submit  to  you  in  writing,  and  I 
can  tell  you  now  I  would  like  you  to  speak  to  if  you  would,  is  I 
would  like  you  to  speak  to  me  generally,  not  at  this  moment  be¬ 
cause  of  the  time  factor,  of  the  relationship  between  the  things 
that  need  to  be  done  and  the  realization  and  the  need  for  the  initi¬ 
ative  to  come  from  the  countries  and  governments  in  question. 

For  example,  it  would  be  one  thing  if  Yeltsin  were  to  say  the  top 
priority  for  my  country  now,  one  of  them  is  I  badly  need  help  in 
replacing  the  16  reactors  or  however  many  of  them  are  in  the 
Soviet  Union,  I  mean  in  Russia  as  opposed  to  Ukraine  and  other 
places,  whether  it  2,  5,  12,  16  reactors  that  are  most  dangerous,  and 
I  would  like  to  call  an  international  conference  for  the  G-7  to  sit 
down  with  me  and  come  up  with  a  solution  for  me. 

I  expect  you  would  see  a  much  greater,  quicker,  surer  mobiliza¬ 
tion  of  resources  if  that  kind  of  initiative  took  place.  Now  I  am  not 
being  critical  of  Yeltsin.  They  have  enough  problems.  But  if  these 
democracies  are  able  to  be  sustained  as  a  consequence  of  generat¬ 
ing  any  economic  growth  which  I  think  is  a  precondition  to  sustain¬ 
ing  them,  I  suspect  we  may  see  some  greater  worldwide  response. 

It  is  one  thing  for  us  to  sit  here  and  I  think  we  should,  by  the 
way,  but  it  is  one  thing  for  us  to  sit  here  and  prioritize  the  needs  of 
Eastern  Europe  and  the  republics  that  are  now  independent  na¬ 
tions,  and  another  thing  for  that  to  be  generated  from  those  gov¬ 
ernments  emanating  outward  to  us. 

And  one  of  the  things  I  would  like  to — I  am  going  to  ask  you 
about  is  in  your  respective  experiences,  what  are  the  things  that 
when  you  are  interfacing  with,  and  when  you  have  interfaced  with 
the  governments  in  question,  that  they  are  saying  that  they  want 
the  most  help  on  and  how  are  they  prioritizing  them? 

But  it  seems  to  me  that  what  you  are  doing,  particularly,  Mr. 
Chandler,  in  terms  of  in  effect  educating  the  various  bureaucracies 
as  to  the  possibilities  of  what  exists  is  obviously  a  necessary  first 
step  to  any  of  this.  And  I  assume  Mr.  Reicher  and  you  and  all  the 
various  organizations,  environmentally  concerned  organizations  in 
this  country  and  in  Western  Europe  play  a  major  role  in  that 
sense,  if  they  did  nothing  else,  than  to  educate  people  as  to  the  pos¬ 
sibilities. 

But  I  will  again  not  keep  you  and  trespass  on  your  time  any 
longer,  other  than  to  suggest  that  that  is  one  of  the  things  that  I 
wopld  like  to  pursue  with  you  if  I  may,  any  specific  suggestions 
that  you  have  as  we  move  along,  in  moving  this  aid  package,  and  I 
am  hopeful  that  the  chairman  of  the  committee,  the  full  committee 
has  every  intention  to  move  as  rapidly  as  he  can  on  keeping  the 
commitment  which  some  of  us  Democrats  have  made  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  that  if  he  came  forward  with  a  proposal  we  would  back  him 
and  we  would  pursue  it. 
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Fortunately,  in  terms  of  the  interest  of  time,  the  President  came 
forward  with  a  proposal  that  tracks  exactly  what  we  have  already 
said  so  I  do  not  think  that  we  are  going  to  have  any  problem 
moving  it  very,  very  rapidly.  But  there  are  going  to  be  additional 
things  that  are  going  to  have  to  be  done,  particularly  in  the  envi¬ 
ronmental  area. 

And  I  sincerely  invite  you  to  continue  to  make  recommendations 
to  this  committee  and  to  us  in  the  Congress  generally  as  to  what 
additional  initiatives  we  should  be  taking  because  this  is  only  the 
beginning  of  the  story.  This  certainly  is  not,  no  one  including  any 
of  the  witnesses  today  I  suspect  suggests  that  the  recommendations 
that  they  have  create  the  totality  of  a  plan  that  is  going  to  be 
needed  for  what  is  obviously  a  long-term  problem  that  we  are  going 
to  have  to  deal  with. 

But  I  thank  you  very,  very  much  for  participating. 

Mr.  Friendly.  Just  on  that  point,  I  forgot  to  ask,  if  the  prepared 
statement  I  made  could  be  put  into  the  record? 

Senator  Biden.  Yes,  the  prepared  statement  of  all  of  the  wit¬ 
nesses  will  be  placed  in  the  record  as  if  read.  The  prepared  state¬ 
ments  of  Senator  Cranston,  Senator  Murkowski  will  be  placed  in 
the  record  along  with  the  statement  of  Dr.  Shcherbak,  Minister  of 
Environmental  Protection,  Ukraine. 

[The  prepared  statements  of  Senator  Cranston,  Senator  Murkow¬ 
ski,  and  Dr.  Shcherbak  follows:] 

Prepared  Statement  of  Senator  Alan  Cranston 

Mr.  Chairman,  Eastern  Europe  and  the  republics  of  the  former  Soviet  Union  have 
inherited  a  burdensome  legacy  of  environmental  degradation.  The  daunting  environ¬ 
mental  problems  that  confront  these  countries  threaten  the  pace  of  economic  reform 
and  development.  Today’s  hearing  is  an  opportunity  to  evaluate  the  success  of  cur¬ 
rent  environmental  assistance  programs  as  we  prepare  to  initiate  new  programs  for 
the  newly  independent  republics. 

I  understand  that  many  of  the  pollution  problems  in  the  Eastern  Bloc  are  a  direct 
result  of  the  negligent  and  inefficient  energy  policies  of  the  previous  regimes. 
Today,  I  hope  to  learn  about  programs  already  implemented  in  Eastern  Europe,  and 
the  challenges  facing  the  former  Soviet  Union. 

Through  the  U.S.  Agency  for  International  Development  and  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency,  the  U.S.  has  been  active  in  helping  to  address  challenges  faced 
by  the  countries  of  Eastern  Europe.  A  number  of  European  countries  have  also  lent 
their  knowledge  and  resources.  The  World  Bank  has  been  working  to  help  abate 
Eastern  Europe’s  pollution  problems  through  its  proposed  regional  energy  plan.  I 
would  hope  that  much  of  what  has  already  been  learned  in  Eastern  Europe  can  be 
applied  to  the  former  Soviet  Union. 

In  addition  to  general  pollution,  I  am  particularly  interested  in  hearing  about  the 
conditions  of  the  Baltic  Sea,  the  Odra  and  Vistula  River  Basins,  and  Lake  Baikal. 

In  the  United  States,  we  have  succeeded  in  addressing  some  of  our  own  environ¬ 
mental  problems  through  regulations  and  market  pressures.  Without  first  address¬ 
ing  energy  efficiency,  however.  Eastern  Europe  and  the  Soviet  Union  will  not  be 
able  to  use  similar  policy  tools  to  control  its  own  environmental  problems.  Further, 
once  policies  are  enacted,  there  is  serious  doubt  about  enforcement  capabilities. 

I  believe  that  the  international  community  has  the  resources  to  help  Eastern 
Europe  and  the  former  Soviet  Union  curb  their  environmental  problems.  Unfortu¬ 
nately,  the  United  States  appears  to  lack  the  will  to  lead  on  this  issue.  As  the  repent 
Earth  Summit  negotiations  have  indicated,  the  United  States  has  vetoed  or  other¬ 
wise  blocked  proposal  after  proposal  for  international  cooperation  toward  sustain¬ 
able  development  and  for  protection  of  the  global  environment. 

As  today’s  testimony  will  show,  the  United  States  cannot  afford  to  ignore  the  real 
threats  to  our  planet.  We  must  not  remain  a  foe  to  international  environment  coop¬ 
eration. 
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Prepared  Statement  of  Senator  Frank  Murkowski 


In  a  recent  Moscow  weekly  news  magazine,  fifteen  previously  secret  nuclear 
dump  sites  in  and  around  the  Arctic  island  of  Novaya  Zemlya  were  identified.  Items 
listed  as  dumped  include  the  following: 

•  A  cargo  vessel  with  a  damaged  reactor; 

•  A  tanker  with  liquid  radioactive  waste; 

•  The  mid  section  of  the  icebreaker  Lenin  containing  three  damaged  reactors; 

•  No  less  than  five  damaged  nuclear  submarines  containing  ten  reactors  that 
still  have  their  nuclear  fuel;  and 

•  More  than  10,000  containers  of  nuclear  waste. 

All  of  this  nuclear  waste,  can  be  found  in  and  around  an  island  that  has  wit¬ 
nessed  above  and  below  ground  nuclear  testing  for  decades. 

For  the  small  cadre  of  international  scientists  who  monitor  and  work  in  the 
Arctic,  the  flow  of  information  let  loose  by  the  breakup  of  the  former  Soviet  Union 
is  slowly  revealing  an  emerging  environmental  disaster. 

In  its  relentless  pursuit  of  development  and  industrialization,  the  Soviet  Union 
for  decades  used  nuclear  explosions  to  harness  the  natural  resources  of  the  nation. 
Nuclear  explosions  were  used  for  everything  from  creating  subterranean  pressure  to 
extend  the  life  of  oil  and  gas  wells  to  constructing  dams.  The  result  is  residual  radi¬ 
ation  that  is  likely  to  linger  long  after  the  political  and  economic  fate  of  the  region 
is  d0cid0d 

Published  reports  have  identified  more  than  120  instances  of  non-military  nuclear 
devices  detonated  in  the  Soviet  Union  during  the  1960s,  ‘70s  and  80s.  These  devices 
were  used  to  build  dams,  mines,  and  underground  storage  for  crude  oil  and  toxic 
wastes.  In  addition  to  their  tests  on  Novaya  Zemlya,  the  Soviets  also  detonated  hun¬ 
dreds  of  nuclear  devices  above  and  under  the  plains  of  Kazakhstan  as  part  of  their 
nuclear  weapons  testing  and  development  program. 

Like  so  many  of  the  aftershocks  created  by  the  fall  of  the  former  Soviet  Union, 
the  effects  of  these  ^viet  nuclear  explosions  are  not  likely  to  be  contained  within 
the  borders  of  the  disintegrating  empire.  Nuclear  contamination  of  groundwater  in 
the  former  Soviet  Union  is  said  to  be  rampant.  If  this  radiation  finds  its  way  into 
the  northward-flowing  Siberian  rivers  that  empty  into  the  Arctic  ocean,  there  is 
concern  that  one  of  our  planet’s  most  important  and  fragile  ecosystems — the 

Arctic — could  be  at  risk.  „  o  •  -4.  • 

Concern  over  the  human  and  environmental  hazards  of  Soviet  nuclear  activity  is 
not  confined  to  the  scientific  community.  The  U.S.  and  Russia  share  a  population  of 
indigenous  residents,  the  Inuit,  whose  lives  could  be  potentially  affected  by  fue 
Soviet  Union’s  nuclear  legacy  in  the  Arctic.  Since  Arctic  tundra  mosses  and  lichen 
grow  slowly  and  live  for  years,  they  collect  and  concentrate  radionuclides.  These 
lichen  and  mosses  are  eaten  by  caribou  and  reindeer  which  are  later  consumed  by 


All  people  who  live  and  work  in  the  Arctic  have  cause  to  be  concerned.  The  Rus¬ 
sian  scientists  who  are  most  familiar  with  the  extent  of  this  emerging  environmen- 
tal  catastrophe  are  hoping  that  the  United  States — their  Arctic  neighbor  by  virtue 
of  Alaska— will  assist  them  in  monitoring  and  containing  this  Arctic  radiation.  We 
must  act  immediately,  and  here  is  what  we  can  do:  .  r  n 

First,  we  should  undertake  a  focused  Arctic  radiation  monitoring  program  to  tuliy 
understand  the  extent  of  the  Russian  nuclear  problem,  its  potential  spread,  and  its 
impact  on  the  larger  Arctic  environment.  I  have  asked  U.S.  Secretary  of  State 
James  Baker  to  launch  immediate  talks  with  Russia  to  work  out  terms  for  a  joint 


Arctic  radiation  monitoring  program.  4.  xu  d  • 

^cond  we  must  make  use  of  our  existing  environmental  agreements  with  Kussia. 
This  May,  U.S.  and  Russian  officials  will  meet  in  Washington  under  the  auspices  of 
a  U.S.-Russia  agreement  on  environmental  protection  that  has  been  in  place  since 
1972  EPA  Administrator  William  Reilly,  the  U.S.  official  responsible  for  imple¬ 
menting  this  agreement,  should  mark  the  20th  anniversary  of  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agreement  by  proposing  and  funding  an  action  plan  to  address  the  range 
of  environmental  problems  in  the  former  Soviet  Union  that  place  U.S.  citizens  or 
interests  ut  risk. 

Third  we  must  fully  leverage  existing  multilateral  agreements,  namely  the  Arctic 
Environmental  Protection  Strategy  signed  in  Finland  in  June,  1991.  This  agreement 
proposes  the  establishment  of  an  Arctic  Monitoring  and  Assessment  Program  to 
monitor  and  assess  the  effects  of  pollutants— including  radiation— in  all  ^pects  ot 
the  Arctic  environment.  We  must  vigorously  support  and  comply  with  this  agree¬ 


ment. 
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Fourth,  the  United  States  should  exploit  the  defense  and  intelligence  collection 
methods  at  our  disposal  to  monitor  the  movement  of  radiation  as  well  as  other  envi¬ 
ronmental  contaminants.  As  our  intelligence  community  adjusts  to  the  changing 
world  situation,  it  must  expand  its  environmental  activities.  I’ve  already  discussed 
this  with  Director  of  Central  Intelligence  Gates. 

Finally,  in  all  of  these  cooperative  ventures  we  should  encourage,  to  the  maxi¬ 
mum  extent  possible,  the  use  of  Russian  scientists  and  technicians  in  an  ongoing 
effort  to  assess  and  contain  Arctic  radiation.  This  area  of  research  presents  an  ex¬ 
cellent  opportunity  to  provide  these  highly  skilled  individuals  with  employment  al¬ 
ternatives  outside  of  the  weapons  labs  of  Third  World  dictators. 

Potentially  elevated  levels  of  radiation  in  any  part  of  the  Arctic  is  a  global  con¬ 
cern.  The  transformation  of  the  former  Soviet  Union  has  provided  us  with  the  infor¬ 
mation,  the  resources  and  the  opportunity  to  tackle  this  problem.  None  of  us  can 
afford  to  ignore  this  frightening  new  development  in  the  emerging  new  world  order. 


Prepared  Statement  of  Dr.  Yurij  Shcherbak 

In  1991,  a  significant  historical  event  took  place  which  caught  the  attention  of 
mankind:  Ukraine,  one  of  the  largest  republics  of  the  former  USSR,  with  a  popula¬ 
tion  of  52  million  and  a  significant  industrial,  agricultural  and  scientific-technical 
potential,  attained  its  independence.  Today,  over  300  nations  recognize  Ukraine,  and 
interest  in  its  future  and  politics  continues  to  grow. 

But  few  people  know  that  in  1991  a  far  less  joyous  event  took  place  in  Ukraine, 
an  event  which  could  have  far-reaching  consequences  for  our  nation;  for  the  first 
time  in  our  history  (excluding  Stalin’s  famine  of  1933  and  World  War  II),  50,000 
more  people  died  in  Ukraine  than  were  born.  The  absolute  dying  out  of  the  people 
of  Ukraine  may  have  begun,  and  it  is  linked  to  the  dramatic  rise  in  the  death  rate 
in  the  cities,  and  especially  in  the  villages  (12.9  individuals  per  1,000  in  all  of 
Ukraine,  and  16.1  in  villages),  with  a  decrease  in  the  birth  rate  (12.2  per  1,000  in 
1991). 

In  the  complex  myriad  of  reasons  which  these  data  reflect,  along  with  socioeco¬ 
nomic  conditions,  of  particular  prominence  are  the  factors  that  are  linked  to  a 
sharp  decline  in  the  quality  of  the  environment.  Ukraine — once  a  land  of  blossoms, 
a  land  of  enchanting  natural  surrounding  countryside  and  enchanting  landscape, 
today  ranks  among  the  top  European  nations  in  terms  of  environmental  degrada¬ 
tion. 

As  a  consequence  of  the  predatory  colonial  policy  of  the  former  Soviet  empire, 
Ukraine  was  transformed  into  a  source  of  raw  materials  for  the  USSR.  For  decades, 
the  development  of  the  most  ecologically  damaging  industries  was  conducted:  the 
extraction  of  iron  ore,  manganese  and  coal,  metallurgical  processes,  chemical  and 
toolmaking  industries.  Without  considering  the  lives  and  health  of  millions  of 
people,  and  ignoring  all  ecological  and  health  standards,  the  communist  regime,  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  arms  race,  increased  he  production  tempo  of  steel,  pig  iron,  iron  ore, 
titanium,  uranium,  coal  and  other  materials.  Simultaneously,  they  failed  to  con¬ 
struct  waste  treatment  facilities,  the  consequence  of  which  is  the  marked  pollution 
of  water,  air,  and  land  by  industrial  wastes  and  toxic  substances. 

The  government  of  independent  Ukraine  inherited  a  difficult  legacy  in  all  areas 
of  environmental  protection.  Of  our  most  important  ecological  priorities  I  will  name 
three: 

1.  The  problem  of  the  consequence  of  accident  at  the  atomic  power  plant  at  Cherno¬ 
byl. — This  catastrophe,  the  biggest  technogenous  disaster  in  the  world,  was  a  blow  to 
vital  interests  of  Ukraine,  Belorus  and  Russia.  The  intensive  radioactive  pollution  of 
Ukrainian  territory  alone  amounts  to  5.5  million  hectares  (14.8  million  acres)  cover¬ 
ing  11  oblasts  and  75  administrative  regions,  and  over  2,000  population  centers  in¬ 
habited  by  2.5  million  people.  About  18,000  (over  40,000  people)  families  today  still 
need  to  be  resettled  out  of  the  contaminated  zone.  Today  there  is  incontrovertible 
evidence  that  the  Chernobyl  catastrophe  had  a  deleterious  effect  on  the  health  of 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  people,  including  illnesses  of  the  thyroid  gland,  blood  re¬ 
lated  diseases  and  other  illnesses. 

2.  The  problems  of  the  Dnipro  [Dnieper]  River,  including  drinking  water  quality. — 
The  Dnipro  River  is  the  main  river  of  Ukraine.  It  also  flows  through  the  territory  of 
Russia  and  Belarus.  The  length  of  the  river  flowing  through  Ukraine  is  1,095  kilo¬ 
meters.  The  average  annual  cumulative  flow  is  53  billion  cubic  meters;  in  low-flow 
years  it  is  32  billion  cubic  meters.  Over  30  million  people  utilize  the  water  of  the 
Dnipro  River  and  its  tributaries.  Over  50  large  cities  and  industrial  centers,  over 
10,000  facilities,  and  53  large  agricultural  irrigation  systems  covering  an  area  of 
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over  1.2  million  hectares  (2.1  billion  acres)  depend  on  the  Dnipro  for  their  water 
supply.  Over  10  billion  cubic  meters  (2.6  trillion  gedlons)  of  water  is  discharged  an¬ 
nually  into  the  Dnipro,  including  1.3  billion  cubic  meters  (346  billion  gallons)  of 
waste  water  and  mimicipal  sewage.  Along  with  the  polluted  waste  water,  some  2.4 
million  tons  of  harmful  substances — petroleum  products,  heavy  metals,  toxic  chemi¬ 
cals,  nitrates,  etc.  bind  their  way  into  the  Dnipro.  The  situation  is  complicated  by 
radionuclide  pollution  of  the  northern  part  of  the  Dnipro  River  basin  stemming 
from  the  Chernobyl  catastrophe.  As  a  cons^uence  of  the  precipitous  drop  in  the 
chemical  and  bacteriological  indicators  of  drinking  water  quality,  17  percent  of  the 
water  used  for  drinking  is  substandard. 

Taking  this  into  account,  the  Ukrainian  government  decided  to  form  ^  extraordi¬ 
nary  governmental  Commission  on  saving  the  Dnipro  River  and  improving  the  qual¬ 
ity  of  the  drinking  water.  The  first  task  of  the  Commission  will  te  to  develop  nation¬ 
al  strategies  to  clean  up  the  Dnipro  River  and  implement  priority  measures,  includ¬ 
ing  the  construction  of  water  treatment  and  water  purification  facilities. 

3.  The  problem  of  the  environment  of  the  Dnipropetrovsk-Donetsk  industrial. — ^This 
region  covers  18  percent  of  Ukraine’s  territory,  is  home  to  28  percent  of  its  popula¬ 
tion  and  accounts  for  40  percent  of  the  industrial  output  of  Ukraine,^  including  the 
most  environmentally  degrading  production  (coal,  iron  ore,  steel,  pig  iron,  coke).  As 
to  environmental  degradation  this  region  ranks  with  the  most  polluted  areas  of 
Europe,  and  can  be  compared  with  the  “Black  Triangle  of  Silesia,”  at  the  juncture 
of  the  borders  of  Poland,  Czechoslovakia  and  Germany.  A  large  number  of  cities  ^d 
towns  in  the  Dnipropetrovsk-Donetsk  region  are  in  a  state  of  permanent  ecological 
catastrophe.  The  annual  amounts  of  harmful  substances,  including  sulfur  dioxide 
(SO2)  and  nitrogen  dioxide  (NO2),  emitted  into  the  atmosphere  in  specific  cities  are: 
the  emission  of  harmful  substances  into  the  atmosphere,  including  sulfur  dioxide 
(SO2),  and  nitrogen  dioxide  (NCh),  are  comprised  of  the  following  annual  emissions 
at  selected  sites:  Kryviy  Rih — 1.3  million  tons;  Marivpol —  550,000  tons;  Dniprop^ 
trovsk— 443,000  tons;  Zaporishya— 407,000  tons;  Dniproderzhynsk— 361,000  tons. 'The 
incidence  of  cancer,  diseases  of  the  respiratory  tract,  allergic  illnesses  and  blood  dis¬ 
ease  are  markedly  higher  in  these  cities  than  in  tbe  rest  of  Ukraine.  There  is  an 
increase  in  the  rate  of  birth  defects  and  miscarriages. 

I  believe  that  this  brief  and  far  from  exhaustive  presentation  attests  to  the  ex- 
traordinarily  grave  situation  regarding  environmental  protection  in  Ukraine.  The 
situation  is  further  exacerbated  by  the  general  socioeconomic  crisis  in  Ukraine. 
Given  this  crisis,  industries  and  manufacturing  plants  do  not  have  the  financi^  re- 
sources  for  technological  modeniization  and  for  building  pollution  control  fecilities. 
The  Ministry  for  Environmental  Protection  of  Ukraine,  which  I  have  the  honor  ot 
heading,  is  investing  all  of  its  energies  into  ending  the  environmental  crisis  and  set¬ 
ting  out  rational  strategy  to  assure  Ukraine’s  survival.  ,  ui  -  u 

With  this  aim  in  mind,  we  are  engaged  in  an  active  international  effort,  estabfish- 
ing  ties  with  the  World  Bank,  Global  Environmental  Facility,  and  the  Europe^ 
Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development.  Fruitful  exchanges  have  been  estab¬ 
lished  with  the  U.S.  Environmental  Protection  Agency;  we  have  developed  a  tew 
joint  projects  which  will  be  implemented  this  year.  tti  •  • 

I  feel,  however,  that  international,  and  especially  U.S.,  assistance  for  Ukrame  in 
the  area  of  environmental  protection  could  be  more  active  and  effective— especially 
in  such  areas  as  strategic  planning,  technical  assistance,  and  training  ot  Ukrainian 

I  think  that  the  “economic  and  demographic  problems  of  Ukraine  are  not  exclu¬ 
sively  an  internal  matter  of  our  country.  Political,  economic  and  environmentel  in¬ 
stability  in  this  important  region  of  Europe  could  have  far-reaching  international 
implications.  'That  is  why  I  am  turning  to  this  committee  of  the  U.S.  Senate  with  a 
plea  to  listen  to  the  voice  of  Ukraine.  It  is  the  voice  of  women  who  are  afraid  to 
^ar  children.  It  is  the  voice  of  sick  children  who  will  not  know  life  s  many  joys.  It 
is  the  voice  of  many  men  and  women  who  work  and  like  exceedingly  difficult  condi¬ 
tions,  whom  drink  filthy  water,  eat  contaminated  food,  breathe  polluted  air,  who 

live  on  poisoned  land.  „  .  .  ■  ,  ^ 

The^  people— my  nation  should  be  helped.  Ukramians  are  an  industrious  people, 

and  they  know  how  to  be  grateful.  'Uie  experience  of  the  Ukrainian  community  in 
the  U  S  which  number  over  2  million,  attests  to  the  fact  that  under  conditions  of 
freedom,  democracy,  and  a  market  economy,  Ukrainians  can  achieve  great  success 

in  economic  activity,  culture  and  science.  i  /•  n 

US.  assistance  to  Ukraine  at  this  critical  point  in  our  history  wU  be  fatefully 
embraced  by  mUlions  of  Ukrainians  throughout  the  world  and  will  strengthen  the 
bond  between  our  two  nations. 
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Senator  Biden.  I  thank  you  all  very  much  for  your  expertise, 
your  concern  and  your  involvement,  and  for  attempting  to  enlight¬ 
en  this  committee  as  to  the  things  that  continue  to  have  to  be 
done.  I  imagine  we  are  going  to  learn  a  whole  heck  of  a  lot  more  as 
that  database  increases  and  as  you  have  increased  and  broader 
access  to  the  problems  that  you  are  going  to  help  solve. 

Thank  you  very,  very  much. 

[Whereupon,  at  4:40  p.m.,  the  committee  adjourned,  to  reconvene 
at  2:10  p.m.,  April  9,  1992.] 


U.S.  ASSISTANCE  TO  THE  NEW  INDEPENDENT 
STATES:  RECOMMENDATIONS  FROM  U.S.  BUSI¬ 
NESS  AND  AGRICULTURE 


THURSDAY,  APRIL  9,  1992 
U.S.  Senate, 

Subcommittee  on  European  Affairs 
OF  THE  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 

Washington,  DC. 

The  subcommittee  met,  pursuant  to  notice,  at  2:10  p.m.,  in  room 
SD-419,  Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building,  Hon.  Joseph  R.  Biden,  Jr. 
(chairman  of  the  subcommittee)  presiding.  Present:  Senators  Biden 

and  Simon.  ,  ttt  i  i-i 

Senator  Biden.  The  hearing  will  come  to  order.  Welcome,  gentle¬ 
men  and  welcome  back,  Mr.  Konney.  It  seems  to  me  we  are  making 
a  habit  of  this,  you  and  I,  but-  maybe  we  will  make  some  progress 
as  we  move  along. 

I  do  appreciate  you  being  here,  all  of  you,  and  our  next  panel  as 
well,  who  I  will  introduce  in  a  moment.  But  before  I  do,  I  have  a 
brief  opening  statement  with  your  indulgence  and  then  we  will  get 

underway.  .  a  * 

We  had  an  interesting  meeting  this  morning  with  the  Secretary 

of  State  and  I  mean  that  in  a  complimentary  way.  It  was  an  inter¬ 
esting  meeting.  And  I  think  we  are  maybe  beginning  to  make  some 
progress  here  where  both  parties  have  concluded  that  the  I^^ty 
in  this  boat  with  them.  And  so  neither  is  likely  to  drill  a  hole  m 

the  bottom  of  it.  ,  .  .  .l-  i  r  .i.  r 

It  is  a  heck  of  a  comment  to  make,  but  it  is  a  practical  tact  ot 

life,  I  believe,  that  some  of  the  reticence  we  have  seen  in  terms  ot 
leading  on  the  part  of  the  administration  has  been  the  political 
concern  that  Democrats  were  going  to  say  that  all  the  I^esident 
was  concerned  about  was  foreign  policy  and  was  ignoring  domestic 
policy.  One  of  the  things  that  I  think  we  have  been  able  to  accom¬ 
plish  is  that  Senators  Lugar  and  myself  on  this  committee  and  Sen¬ 
ators  Nunn  and  Boren  and  other  Democrats  have  said  that,  Mr. 
President,  if  you  will  come  forward  with  a  program,  we  will  sup¬ 
port  you.  I  think  that,  to  use  the  parlance,  Mr.  Workman,  that  we 
did  not  use  when  we  were  at  Archmere  Academy  together,  was  pro¬ 
tection,  political  protection,  hopefully  the  end  result  of  all  of  this. 
And  'now  we  can  start  to  move  somewhat  more  aggressively  than 

t 

W0  JT8V0 

This  subcommittee  held  a  hearing  yesterday;  and  the  subject 
matter  was  environmental  concerns  in  Eastern  Europe  and  in  the 
former  Soviet  Union.  We  focused  on  the  nuclear  energy  problem 
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and  the  60  identified  reactors  that  were  as  bad  off  as  the  reactor  at 
Chernobyl  in  the  minds  of  the  experts  that  spoke  to  us,  and  many 
other  subjects. 

So  there  is  much  work  to  be  done  but  ultimately,  we  all  keep 
turning  to  you,  the  business  men  and  women  of  this  country.  Ev¬ 
erybody  talks  about  the  private  enterprise  piece  of  this,  and  quite 
frankly,  I  am  of  the  view  as  I  know  Mr.  Konney  knows  from  being 
here  before  and  I  suspect  all  three  of  you  know,  I  believe,  we  have 
not  been  as  supportive  as  we  need  to  be  in  order  to  encourage  you 
to  take  some  of  the  risks  that  have  to  be  taken. 

We  heard  today  from  one  of  our  colleagues  about  the  multimil¬ 
lionaire  investment  the  Japanese  were  making,  notwithstanding 
their  inability  to  reach  political  accord  with  Russia  regarding  the 
islands  north  of  Japan.  They  are  part  of  Japan  in  the  minds  of  the 
Japanese.  And  so  notwithstanding  some  serious  political  disagree¬ 
ments  that  still  exist  with  other  industrialized  nations,  that  seems 
not  to  preclude  them  from  moving  ahead  in  a  way  that  is  to  their 
long-term  benefit. 

Today,  this  subcommittee  is  holding  its  third  hearing  in  a  series 
on  American  assistance  to  the  new  independent  nations  of  the 
former  Soviet  Union.  Our  purpose  in  these  hearings  is  to  develop 
ideas  and  to  examine  ways  in  which  the  United  States  might  have 
a  constructive  effect  on  the  many  problems  facing  the  ex-Soviets 
and  have  a  very  positive  impact  upon  American  business,  Ameri¬ 
can  jobs,  America’s  future. 

No  one  is  talking  about  a  Marshall  Plan,  notwithstanding  those 
who  are  opponents  of  an  aid  program  and  keep  talking  about  this 
massive  Marshall  Plan  that  is  supposedly  being  proposed.  There  is 
nothing  of  the  sort.  It  might  be  arguably  that  we  should  be  doing 
more  along  those  lines,  but  that  is  not  what  is  at  stake  here. 

And  I  would  remind  people  that  the  Marshall  Plan  was  not 
merely  something  that  was  done  out  of  the  altruistic  instincts  of 
the  American  people,  although  we  were  and  are  still  altruistic.  It 
was  probably  the  engine  to  the  most  significant  economic  growth 
spurt  in  the  history  of  mankind  for  American  business  and  Ameri¬ 
can  labor  as  well. 

And  so,  there  is  much  to  be  gained  in  my  view  by  us  providing 
and  being  involved  in  solutions  to  Soviet  problems.  They  present 
opportunities  for  us.  And  I  know  you  business  people  view  it  that 
way. 

Yesterday,  the  subcommittee  explored  how  the  United  States,  as 
I  said,  might  alleviate  environmental  problems  and  encourage  effi¬ 
cient  energy  use  and  at  our  next  hearing  after  this  one,  we  are 
going  to  examine  what  useful  role  the  United  States  might  play  in 
protecting  minority  rights  throughout  the  new  states. 

I  have  spent  the  better  part  of  my  relatively  short  career  of  20 
years  in  government  dealing  with  the  specter  of  my  father’s  con¬ 
cern  that  his  generation  did  not  pay  enough  attention  to  the  devel¬ 
oping  ill  winds  in  Europe  that  resulted  in  the  Holocaust.  And  from 
the  time  that  I  was  a  kid  at  my  dinner  table,  which  was  a  place  we 
gathered  to  talk  and  incidentally  eat,  rather  than  gather  to  eat  and 
incidentally  talk,  my  father  drilled  into  our  heads  the  responsibil¬ 
ity  we  had  that  those  things  not  happen  again.  And  that  came 
from  an  Irish-Catholic  father,  not  a  Jewish- American  father. 
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And  there  are  disturbing  signs  that  anti-Semitism  is  growing  in 
the  former  Soviet  Republics  and  in  Eastern  Europe  and  minority 
rights  are  of  no  secondary  significance  as  we  decide  in  my  view 
what  we  should  be  doing  relative  to  the  former  Soviet  Union  and 
Eastern  Europe. 

It  may  mean  the  difference  between  peace  and  civil  war  in  many 
of  those  areas  as  well.  And  it  is  not  just  how  Jews  are  treated;  it  is 
how  all  minorities  are  treated  within  these  nations. 

Unfortunately,  the  background  of  these  hearings  is,  in  my  view, 
not  particularly  heartening.  Only  last  week,  almost  8  months  after 
the  August  coup,  did  we  finally  receive  an  assistance  plan  from  the 
administration.  But  nonetheless,  it  has  occurred.  We  are  under 
way. 

This  hesitant  move  came  some  2  years  after  this  comrnittee  re¬ 
ported  legislation,  the  so-called  SEED  2  bill,  that  provided  the 
President  assistance  authority  to  include  the  increasingly  inde¬ 
pendent  minded  republics  in  the  then  Soviet  Union.  These  are  the 
same  exact  authorities  that  are  being  asked  for  now.  That  is  why  I 
am  so  confident  they  will  get  them  quickly.  We  already  passed 
them  2  years  ago  out  of  this  committee. 

The  aid  package  before  us  does  not  request  any  new  funds  and 
quite  notably,  lacks  specificity  on  what  type  of  technical  assistance. 
Nonetheless,  as  I  indicated  earlier,  I  pledged  to  the  Secretary  of 
State  and  indirectly  to  the  President  that  I  would  support  any  ra¬ 
tional  plan  and  this  is  a  rational  plan.  And  I  will  do  all  I  can  to  see 
that  it  wins  a  speedy  legislative  approval  in  the  Congress. 

The  administration  plan  meets  the  test  that  it  is  in  fact  rational. 
It  is,  however,  if  I  can  be  so  presumptuous  to  suggest,  hardly  vi¬ 
sionary.  In  saying  so,  I  refer  to  the  need  for  us  to  explore  other 
areas  that  seem  not  to  be  as  aggressively  explored,  but  I  will  save 
that  for  later.  I  hope  these  hearings  will  put  some  flesh  on  the  bare 
bones  of  the  administration  aid  package.  They  are  intended  to  en¬ 
courage  and  give  form  to  the  aid  package,  not  to  interfere  with  it. 

In  your  expert  testimony  and  that  of  other  witnesses,  I  hope  the 
administration  will  find  solid  information  and  advice  on  which  to 
build  a  constructive  program  that  we  hopefully  will  soon  give 
the  authority  to  do.  As  I  said,  I  welcome  you,  Mr.  Konney,  I 
am  pleased  that  Mr.  Workman  and  Mr.  Watson  are  able  to  join 
you  at  the  table  because  you  all  have  a  great  deal  to  commend 
yourself  to  this  committee.  And  as  I  said  in  the  beginning,  we  are 
here  to  learn. 

We  want  to  know.  I  want  to  know.  The  Congress  wants  to  know 
what  you,  as  representatives  of  the  American  business  community, 
think  you  need  to  be  able  to  participate,  as  the  Secretary  of  State 
said  today,  in  this  moment  in  history.  And  I  might  add,  what  we 
should  be  doing  to  accommodate  that  participation  of  yours  so  that 
the  end  result  is  that  not  only  will  there  be  the  seeds  of  a  market 
economy  planted  deep  in  Russian  soil  and  the  soil  of  the  former  Re¬ 
publics  of  the  Soviet  Union,  but  that  you,  business,  will  prosper  as 

a  consequence  of  it,  so  in  turn  that  we  can.  mi.-  • 

This  is  the  time  to  open  markets,  not  to  close  markets.  Ihis  is 
the  time  to  seize  markets  rather  than  to  standby.  This  is  the  time, 
in  the  words  of  former  Secretary  Acheson,  who  wrote  a  book  re- 
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counting  his  activities  at  the  end  of  World  War  II,  entitled, 
“Present  at  the  Creation.” 

Well,  we  are  perilously  close  to  being  absent  at  the  creation.  And 
whether  or  not  we  are  present  or  absent,  in  large  part  in  my  view, 
depends  upon  how  much  access  you,  American  business,  have  and 
what  chances  you  are  willing  to  take  under  what  risk  scenarios  to 
provide  access  to  markets  in  the  former  Soviet  Union,  help  develop 
them,  and  help  lead  this  country  and  that  country  in  a  time  of  co¬ 
operation  and  not  Balkanization  of  economic  spheres  of  influence. 

Again,  I  thank  you  all  for  coming  and  with  your  permission,  why 
do  we  not  begin  in  the  order  you  are  listed  here.  Mr.  Willard  Work¬ 
man,  Vice  President  of  the  International  Division  of  the  U.S. 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  which  is  a  very,  very  important  position  to 
hold,  but  his  real  significance  is,  we  went  to  the  same  high  school 
together  in  Wilmington,  DE.  I  can  imagine  most  of  the  priests  are 
gathered  around  the  television  at  this  moment  saying  that  I  knew 
that  Workman  was  better  than  Biden.  We  made  the  right  invest¬ 
ment.  Welcome.  I  appreciate  you  coming. 

And  then,  Mr.  Paul  E.  Konney,  Senior  Vice  President  and  Gener¬ 
al  Counsel  to  Tambrands,  Inc.  in  White  Plains,  New  York,  and 
then  Mr.  John  T.  Watson,  Vice  President  and  Director  of  Oper¬ 
ations  of  the  C.I.S.  Pioneer  Hi-Bred  International,  Inc.,  out  of  Des 
Moines,  Iowa,  a  city  which  every  American  Senator  visits  at  one 
time  or  another,  either  to  support  someone  or  conclude  that  is  the 
place  from  which  they  should  attempt  to  gain  support  to  do  some¬ 
thing  other  than  be  a  Senator. 

I  have  spent  a  lot  of  time  in  Des  Moines  and  the  only  thing  I  can 
say  is  I  was  happy  I  was  not  there  this  year,  as  much  as  I  love  Des 
Moines.  With  that,  we  will  begin  with  you  and  start  with  your  tes¬ 
timony. 

STATEMENT  OF  WILLARD  WORKMAN,  VICE  PRESIDENT, 
INTERNATIONAL  DIVISION,  U.S.  CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE 

Mr.  Workman.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  In  the  interests  of 
brevity,  I  will  summarize  my  statement,  which  I  have  submitted 
for  the  record. 

Senator  Biden.  Excuse  me.  I  kept  saying  Mr.  Koney.  I  apologize. 
It  is  Konney.  I  am  sorry.  I  should  know. 

Mr.  Workman.  Briefly,  summarizing  my  statement,  which  I  have 
provided  for  the  record,  we  support  the  President’s  initiative  and 
we  urge  the  expeditious  passage  of  all  the  various  components. 

We  do,  however,  have  a  couple  of  caveats  and  I  believe  this  fol¬ 
lows  up  on  an  exchange  this  morning  between  Secretary  Baker  and 
Senator  Lugar  talking  about  the  idea  of  either  an  expansion  of  the 
Overseas  Private  Investment  Corporation’s  ability  to  provide  in¬ 
vestment  guarantees  in  the  republics  of  the  former  Soviet  Union  or 
another  option  which  we  supported  in  testimony  before  the  Senate 
last  September,  which  would  call  for  the  creation  of  a  multilateral 
investment  guarantee  agency  similar  to  what  now  exists  for  the 
Philippines. 

To  put  it  bluntly,  our  members  have  told  us  that  no  CEO  in  his 
right  mind  would  bet  the  company’s  future  on  a  major  investment 
of  the  type  that  would  be  needed  in  the  Republics  of  the  former 
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Soviet  Union  to  really  get  the  economy  going  unless  there  was 
some  sort  of  hedging  of  the  bet,  some  sort  of  risk  insurance  avail¬ 
able.  Currently,  the  only  areas  where  that  seems  to  be  having  the 
possibility  of  occurring  is  on  a  multilateral  government  approach. 

The  other  caveat  that  we  have,  particularly  in  looking  at  the 
Freedom  Support  Act  legislation,  is  the  laudatory  encouragement 
or  attempt  to  encourage  American  small  business  to  operate  in 
these  markets.  At  my  institution,  90  percent  of  our  190,000  compa¬ 
nies  employ  less  than  100  workers. 

Senator  Biden.  Is  that  right,  90  percent?  Is  that  the  international 
division  or  is  that  all  of  the  member  organizations  of  the  national 
chamber? 

Mr.  Workman.  That  is  all  of  the  companies  in  the  national 
chamber.  So  we  very  much  represent  American  small  business.  In 
fact,  another  interesting  statistic,  if  you  are  into  statistics,  63  per¬ 
cent  of  our  membership  employs  less  than  9  workers,  so  these  are 
the  small  companies,  the  small  businesses  of  America. 

In  all  good  conscience,  we  could  not  recommend  to  them,  particu¬ 
larly  if  they  are  taking  their  first  steps  in  international  trade  and 
investment,  to  go  into  the  Republics  of  the  former  Soviet  Union.  It 
is  one  of  the  more  forbidding  markets  in  the  world.  That  is  not  to 
say  that  there  are  not  some  companies  that  could  be  very  good 
niche  players  and  who  are  experienced  in  international  activities. 
But  as  a  general  rule,  we  urge  currently  quite  a  bit  of  caution  on 
the  part  of  our  small  business  members. 

In  terms  of  U.S.  business  activity,  the  recent  removal  of  the  re¬ 
strictions  on  Eximbank  and  OPIC  activity  in  the  CIS  we  think  we 
think  will  help  tremendously.  And  we  would  hasten  to  point  out  as 
my  colleague,  Mr.  Konney,  will  go  into  some  more  detail,  I  am 
sure,  that  there  is  a  cadre  of  American  businesses  who  have  been 
working  in  the  former  Soviet  Union  for  a  number  of  years,  even 
decades.  And  we  were  pleased  that  3  weeks  ago  a  group  of  those 
companies  operating  in  Moscow  filed  an  application  with  the  U.S. 
Chamber  to  seek  accreditation  as  an  American  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  abroad.  We  have  accredited  over  65  such  chambers  in  53 
countries. 

So  we  are  very  pleased  that  there  is  a  group  of  American  compa¬ 
nies  there,  up  and  operating,  and  they  decided  to  form  a  business 
organization  in  Moscow  to  pursue  their  interests  with  the  Russian 
government. 

And  finally,  in  terms  of  what  sorts  of  information  or  activities 
that  we  can  provide  to  our  members  that  are  interested,  we  have, 
since  2  weeks  after  the  coup  last  August,  been  putting  out  what  we 
call  a  data  file.  And  basically,  it  lists  by  23  sectors,  businesses,  en¬ 
terprises,  in  all  of  the  republics.  We  have  broken  it  down  by  all  11 
republics  of  the  Commonwealth.  It  gives  them  basic  information, 
which  is  what  everybody  needs  now,  name,  address,  phone  number, 
telex,  fax  numbers,  a  brief  description  of  their  business  activity. 

This  has  been  our  best  selling  publication  over  the  past  10  years. 
And  interestingly  enough,  again,  notwithstanding  that  we  advise 
our  small  business  members  to  be  cautious,  80  percent  of  the 
buyers  of  this  thing  are  from  small  businesses  all  over  the  country. 

The  other  hat  that  I  wear  is  Vice  President  of  the  Center  for 
International  Private  Enterprise,  which  is  an  affiliated  organiza- 
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tion  of  the  U.S.  Chamber.  It  is  one  of  the  four  core  institutes  of  the 
National  Endowment  for  Democracy,  the  other  three  being  the 
Free  Trade  Union  Institute,  the  International  Republican  Institute, 
and  the  Democratic  Institute,  representing  the  business  component 
of  those  four  legs  on  the  chair  of  democracy,  if  you  will. 

In  our  view,  democracy  and  economic  reform  are  two  sides  of  the 
same  coin.  And  we  have  had  teams  over  in — primarily  in  Russia, 
Ukraine  and  Kazakhstan,  over  the  past  6  months,  looking  at:  what 
are  the  obstacles  to  economic  reform  and  democracy,  because 
again,  they  go  hand  in  glove.  Are  there  any  encouraging  signs? 
And  finally,  what  are  the  basic  nuts  and  bolts  people  that  the  Rus¬ 
sians,  Ukraines  and  the  Kazakhs  need  to  further  economic  reform 
as  well  as  democratic  principles  and  institutions. 

And  very  briefly,  I  will  just  tick  these  off.  The  principal  obstacles 
that  we  have  identified  are  rampant  corruption  at  almost  all  levels, 
monetary  instability,  force  currency  conversion  at  artificial  or  un¬ 
realistic  rates,  which  hurts  not  only  American  business  people  but 
also  the  small  entrepreneurs  that  are  trying  to  start  businesses  in 
those  republics. 

Senator  Biden.  What  did  you  say  the  second  one  was? 

Mr.  Workman.  Monetary  instability.  You  never  know  from  day 
to  day,  hour  to  hour,  what  the  exchange  rate  is  going  to  be. 

The  third  one  would  be  force  currency  conversion.  There  are 
rules  that  require  companies,  both  foreign  companies  and  Russian 
or  Ukraine  enterprises,  to  exchange  their  currencies  for  hard  cur¬ 
rency  at  artificial,  unrealistic  rates.  The  technology  is,  in  many 
areas,  well  below  Western  standards.  There  is  little  information  in 
those  countries  about  the  West,  about  anything  in  the  West,  not¬ 
withstanding  that  CNN  and  other  mass  media  information  services 
are  available  among  the  general  population.  There  is  just  not  a  lot 
of  hard  information. 

There  is  a  lack  of  understanding  about  what  is  a  market  econo¬ 
my.  That  was  backed  up  by  a  Times  Mirror  survey  that  Madelyn 
Albright  and  some  of  her  colleagues  at  the  time  did  last  August  in 
Ukraine  and  Russia. 

Senator  Biden.  It  was  fascinating.  They  came  and  testified.  It 
was  absolutely  fascinating. 

Mr.  Workman.  She  did  a  presentation  for  us  at  a  conference  we 
had  and  your  concern  about  the  ethnic  minorities  was  more  than 
borne  out  by  her  findings,  particularly  in  Russia  and  Ukraine,  and 
then  the  prices,  who  knows  about  the  prices.  It  encourages  the  cre¬ 
ation  of  what  Hernando  de  Soto  calls  the  informal  sector.  Other 
people  call  it  the  black  market.  In  any  event,  it  operates  outside  a 
normal  system. 

The  encouraging  signs  that  we  have  identified  is  that  there  is  a 
rapid  formation  of  small,  private  enterprises  occurring.  It  was  esti¬ 
mated  that  in  1991  there  were  over  100,000  companies  formed  in 
St.  Petersburg  alone. 

Now,  that  compares  with  some  significant  obstacles  that' they 
have  to  go  through.  It  takes  them  on  average  a  year  to  obtain  the 
necessary  permits  and  registration  approvals  to  become  a  legal 
business  activity,  and  in  some  instances  they  have  conflicting  laws, 
so  no  matter  what  they  do  they  break  the  law  in  forming  a  compa¬ 
ny  or  an  enterprise. 
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The  other  positive  or  encouraging  sign  that  we  have  identified  is 
the  development  of  a  lot  of  private  commodity  exchanges  in  some 
stock-markets,  or  the  beginning  of  stockmarkets.  This  we  think  con¬ 
tributes  to  the  development  of  private  distribution  networks. 

Generally  speaking,  these  commodity  brokers  are  setting  spot 
market  prices  and  cooking  up  deals  to  bypass  the  State  distribution 
systems  and  get  their  commodities  from  point  A  to  point  B.  It  is  a 
fascinating  development. 

Those  positive  signs  leads  us  to  think  that  the  areas  where  we 
are  going  to  concentrate  through  the  Center  for  International  Pri¬ 
vate  Enterprise,  but  also  a  number  of  our  colleagues  ^e  gopS 
concentrate  our  activities,  in  terms  of  how  to  help,  what  kind  ot 
assistance  to  provide  these  new  entrepreneurs,  if  you  will. 

Our  strategy  that  we  have  evolved  is  to  focus  on  helping  certain 
entrepreneur  groups  that  are  beginning  to  emerge,  a.nd  we  have 
identified  about  50  so  far  just  in  Russia  and  the  Ukraine,  to  1®^^^ 
how  to  lobby,  to  be  quite  honest  about  it.  They  need  to  know  to  No. 

1,  analyze  what  kinds  of  laws  and  regulations  are  being  imposed  on 
them  need  to  be  changed,  and  then,  too,  how  do  they  go  up  to  the 
parliamentarian  and,  say,  present  their  case  and  make  a  con^nc- 
ing  argument.  So  that  is  one  activity  that  we  are  pursuing  with  at 

least  three  groups  in  those  two  countries. 

No.  2,  We  think  we  that  we  can  provide  some  assistance,  and 
other  groups  can  provide  assistance  to  help  them  draft  the  securi¬ 
ties  laws  to  operate  the  securities  and  equity  market. 

No  3,  We  think  there  is  a  need  for  training  and  technical  assist¬ 
ance  for  commodity  brokers  for  those  middle  managers  that  work 
in  exchanges  and  in  private  banking  institutions.  In  additmn,  get¬ 
ting  to  the  problems  that  the  Times-Mirror  people  identified,  we 
think  that  there  is  a  need  to  do  a  sort  of  mass  market  education 
effort  using  TV,  radio,  newspapers,  what-have-you,  just  to  give 
them  the  basics,  and  I  mean  the  absolute  basics  on  what  is  a 
market  economy  and  how  does  it  function? 

No.  4,  In  addition,  we  think  using  the  business  organizations  that 
are  beginning  to  emerge  we  need  to  teach  these  new  groups  the 
basics  of  market  economics  but  not  in  an  academic  sense.  We  need 
to  show  them  how  to  develop  a  business  plan,  the  techniques  ot  fi¬ 
nancial  accounting,  and  most  importantly  business  ethics  and 
standards  of  conduct,  because  they  have  no  idea,  for  example,  ot 
how  a  board  of  directors  operates.  They  have  no  concept  of  corpo- 

^^Senato™BiDEN.  Excuse  me  for  interrupting.  One  of  the  people 
who  spoke  with  me  said  that  if  we  could,  in  every  place  informa¬ 
tion  w^  sought,  set  up  the  equivalent  of  a  junior  chamber  ot  com¬ 
merce  like  those  that  exist  in  high  schools  that  that  is  how  basic 
the  need  is  for  people  who  want  to  be  a  part  of  a  market  economy 
in  the  former  Soviet  Union.  That  is  how  basic  we  have  to  get  in 

terms  of  this  mass  market.  i.  i.  r  t 

r  did  not  mean  to  interrupt.  I  just  did  not  want  to  that.  I 

would  at  some  point  like  you  to  comment  on  that,  as  to  whether  it 

WoR™vN!^Finally,  and  this  is  something  we  discovered  in 
our  projects  that  we  did  primarily  in  Latin  America, 
other  extent  in  South  Asia,  we  need  to  tram  the  journalist  about 
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market  economics  not  to  brainwash  them,  but  most  of  them  have 
been  schooled  in  Marxist-Leninist  theory,  not  in  western  capitalist 
theory,  and  in  Latin  America  in  particular  in  the  mid-Eighties  one 
of  the  major  obstacles  we  discovered  to  getting,  if  you  will,  objec¬ 
tive  coverage  of  the  kinds  of  economic  reforms  that  were  being 
proffered  was  to  basically  take  the  reporters  and  sit  them  down 
and  explain  to  them  this  is  what  capitalism  is  all  about.  It  is  not  a 
dirty  word,  and  we  are  not  out  to  exploit  the  worker,  and  so  on  and 
so  on. 

Senator  Biden.  Is  this  a  pilot  program  for  the  United  States? 
[Laughter.] 

Mr.  Workman.  Well,  I  am  not  sure  that  our  mandate  extends 
that  far.  Certainly  the  chamber  has  been  trying  to  do  that,  not 
very  successfully,  for  a  long  time. 

So  training  the  journalists  is  key  in  terms  of  removing  obstacles 
to  economic  reforms,  and  with  that  I  will  conclude  my  remarks  and 
pass  it  on  to  my  colleagues. 

Thank  you. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Workman  follows:] 

Prepared  Statement  of  Willard  A.  Workman 

Mr.  Chairman,  on  behalf  of  the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce  Federation  of  local 
and  state  chambers  of  commerce,  businesses  and  associations,  I  would  like  to  thank 
you  for  the  opportunity  to  testify  today  on  “U.S.  Assistance  to  the  Former  Soviet 
Union:  Recommendations  from  U.S.  Business  and  Agriculture.”  I  am  Willard  A. 
Workman,  Vice  President  for  International  and  Vice  President  of  the  Center  for 
International  Private  Enterprise  of  the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce.  The  purpose  of 
my  testimony  today  is  to  discuss  the  American  business  perspective  on  a  compre¬ 
hensive  U.S.  assistance  program  for  the  former  Soviet  Union. 

The  Chamber  has  had  a  long  and  multi-faceted  relationship  with  the  former 
Soviet  Union.  In  1973,  we  were  a  founding  member  of  the  U.S.-U.S.S.R.  Trade  and 
Economic  Council,  a  bilateral  organization  established  to  provide  a  vehicle  for  trade 
and  investment  between  the  two  countries  during  the  political  and  economic  thaw 
of  detente.  In  addition  in  1978,  we  signed  a  Cooperative  Agreement  between  the 
U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the  U.S.S.R.  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  Industry 
which  was  intended  to  further  both  our  communication  and  business  links.  The 
agreement  was  suspended  by  us  in  the  wake  of  the  Soviet  invasion  of  Afghanistan. 

Since  1989,  at  the  direction  of  our  membership,  we  have  intensified  our  efforts  to 
improve  trade  and  investment  opportunities  for  U.S.  companies  and  move  toward  a 
normalized  economic  relationship.  This  effort  began  with  our  call  to  waive  the  Jack- 
son-Vanik  amendment  to  the  1974  Trade  Act  in  order  to  pave  the  way  for  most- 
favored-nation  (MFN)  status  for  the  former  Soviet  Union.  Since  the  signing  of  the 
bilateral  trade  agreement  in  1990,  we  have  continued  to  push  for  its  passage.  After 
the  coup  attempt  last  August,  our  membership  directed  us  to  continue  to  lobby  on 
passage  of  the  agreement.  In  addition,  we  have  testified  before  Congress  and  met 
regularly  with  Bush  Administration  officials  to  push  for  the  removal  of  legislative 
and  regulatory  barriers  to  doing  business  in  the  former  Soviet  Union,  including  the 
Stevenson  and  Byrd  amendments. 

The  Center  for  International  Private  Enterprise  (CIPE),  an  affiliate  of  the  U.S. 
Chamber,  has  also  developed  extensive  programs  with  the  countries  of  the  former 
Soviet  Union.  The  Chamber  founded  CIPE  in  1983  as  one  of  the  National  Endow¬ 
ment  for  Democracy  core  grantees.  CIPE’s  mission  has  been  to  support  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  market-oriented  democratic  countries,  primarily  through  a  program  of  tech¬ 
nical  assistance  and  direct  grant  support  for  projects  sponsored  by  indigenous  pri¬ 
vate  business  and  public-policy  organizations  abroad. 

As  a  result  of  CIPE  trips  to  Russia  and  Ukraine,  our  efforts  will  now  center  on 
the  development  of  programs  to  assist  private-sector  groups  in  addressing  specific 
needs,  and  the  provision  of  more  broad-based  information  on  a  market  economy 
through  various  media. 

Our  initial  program  development  focus  will  be  to  develop  projects  with  local 
groups  in  Moscow,  St.  Petersburg,  and  Kiev.  We  will  attempt  to  draw  on  the  lessons 
learned  in  our  Central  and  Eastern  Europe  program  and  to  use  some  of  these  pro- 
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grams  as  models  for  development  in  Russia  and  Ukraine.  For  example,  the  CIPE 
Board  recently  approved  a  privatization  project  directed  by  a  local  ^oup  in  Kiev, 
Ukraine  which  is  largely  modeled  on  a  very  successful  CIPE  privatization  project 
based  in  a  new  economic  center  at  Charles  University  in  Prague. 


Chamber  Federation  Position 

The  Chamber  Federation  supports  a  comprehensive  assistance  program  for  the 
Commonwealth  of  Independent  States  (C.I.S.),  albeit  with  certain  caveats.  We  are 
strongly  in  favor  of  programs  that  enhance  the  ability  of  American  firms  to  conduct 
business  with  these  new  nations  as  a  means  of  promoting  economic  ^owth  in  this 
country.  Direct  aid  without  strings,  except  for  short-term  humamtanan  assistance, 
is  money  ill-spent.  Programs  designed  to  help  U.S.  business  while  assisting  the  coun¬ 
tries  of  the  former  Soviet  Union  will  be  more  useful  in  the  long  run  and  provide  an 
impressive  return  on  money  spent.  Moreover,  there  are  U.S.  legislative  and  regula¬ 
tory  impediments  which  must  be  amended  to  meet  the  international  trade  chal¬ 
lenges  of  the  1990s.  Amending  these  laws  in  a  comprehensive  manner  has  the 
added  bonus  of  costing  little  extra  in  taxpayer  money  while  enhancing  Arnerican 
business  ability  to  compete  with  European  and  Japanese  companies  tor  a  share  oi 
this  vital  market. 


Barriers  and  Challenges  to  Doing  Business  in  the  C.I.S. 

There  are  numerous  impediments  to  doing  business  in  the  countries  that  made  up 
the  former  Soviet  Union.  Their  unfamiliarity  with  democratic  pluralism  and 
market-oriented  principles  make  wholesale  change  difficult,  and  we  admire  their 
willingness  to  chart  a  course  in  these  unfamiliar  watery 

Perhaps  of  most  immediate  concern  is  the  political  chaos  existing  in  all  the  coun 
tries  of  the  former  Soviet  Union.  This  chaos  takes  the  form  of  both  Pohtical 
ing  for  power  and  a  breakdown  in  decision  making,  both  of  which  are  paralyzing 
economiVreform.  The  structure  of  the  new  Commonwealth  is  r 

American  companies  are  uncertain  what  impact  this  will  have  on  the  lop' 
their  current  contracts.  For  the  most  part,  these  new  governments  lack  the  know¬ 
how  Emd  the  tools  to  operate  effectively.  x  u  •  o 

This  power  vacuum  is  coupled  with  a  weak  and  immature  business  lofrastoucture. 
Local  business  people  are  not  schooled  in  Western  business  practices;  the  laws  and 
regulations  that  provide  the  necessary  protection  and 

For  example  the  Moscow  offices  of  American  law  firms  find  that  the  lack  ot  a  Kus 
Sian  coZ^rcS  code  means  they  must  spell  out  all  relevant  provisions  in  every 
HptwGGn  Ani6ric&ri  snd  Ru.ssi3.n  compsriiBS.  ♦  j.* 

The  physical  infrastructure  is  also  woefully  inadequate.  The  telecommunications, 
transportation,  and  distribution  systems  as  well  as  antiquated  construction  and 

and  data  o„  the  former  Soviet 
Union  Drastic  improvements  in  gathering,  analysis,  and  dissemination  of  economic 

“STare  "VartSar  need  of  attention  for  they , represent  the  m,«t 
likelv  areas  for  immediate  return  on  investment.  These  sectors  include  energy,  tele 
communfcatto^^  and  agribusiness,  natural  resources,  and  the  entire 

^''perhats^Trg5Sr\on^^^  impact  is  the  critical  state  of  th^e  financial  and 
monetai?  s?ru?tSe  in  the  countries  of  the  former  Soviet  Union.  The  foreign  debt 
issue  the  scarcity  of  hard  currency  reserves,  and,  most  importantly,  the  lack  of  a 
Convertible  curreLy  frustrate  reform.  In  fact,  the  need  for  a  convertible  currency 
for  international  business  transactions  is  the  single  most  urgent  requirement  for  in 
creasing  U.S.  trade  and  investment. 


Proposals  for  U.S.  Assistance  tto  *  _ ,.,1.1 

h  ^‘'"Sth^Cn  CmSkte  ®and^  to  conjSn^ive  ^sLtonce  plan 

wilTenable  the  United  States  to  most  effectively  cariy  out 

c'lTwhiIJIhrSnS  for?nTmaUo”S‘Dlvel^S‘\S'^b2”M  impoita^^ 
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Given  this,  we  recommend  that  the  following  areas  be  considered  in  a  comprehen¬ 
sive  package  of  assistance. 

Specific  Areas  of  Technical  Assistance 

Any  funds  in  a  comprehensive  assistance  package  for  the  countries  of  the  former 
Soviet  Union  should  be  used  for  areas  of  technical  assistance  focused  on  those  areas 
where  action  is  most  urgently  needed.  In  order  to  best  use  such  funds,  the  private 
sector  should  play  a  major  role  in  their  design  and  implementation.  Based  on  what 
our  members  tell  us  and  through  our  own  field  research,  the  following  ten  areas  of 
technical  assistance  should  receive  attention: 

1.  Develop  projects  with  entrepreneur  groups  who  will  develop  advocacy  pro¬ 
grams  to  unite  private  businessmen  operating  in  the  countries  of  the  former 
Soviet  Union  to  seek  better  laws  and  regulations.  These  advocacy  efforts  would 
focus  on  eliminating  obstacles  to  doing  business,  such  as  the  long  delays  and 
unnecessary  red  tape  encountered  in  registering  a  business. 

2.  Complement  these  programs  with  U.S.  or  other  foreign  technical  expertise 
in  the  legal  and  public-policy  areas. 

3.  Develop  a  program  that  will  focus  on  drafting  and  advocating  a  securities 
law  that  would  govern  the  activities  of  the  emerging  stock  markets. 

4.  Develop  training  and  technical  assistance  programs  for  commodity  brokers, 
exchanges,  and  private  banking  institutions. 

5.  Develop  programs  to  reach  large  percentages  of  the  population  through  tel¬ 
evision,  radio,  and  the  print  press  to  provide  basic  education  on  the  function  of 
a  market  economy,  basic  tools  for  small  entrepreneurs,  and  perspectives  on 
business  ethics. 

6.  Develop  training  and  technical  assistance  programs  for  journalists  operat¬ 
ing  in  these  countries  to  promote  better  business  and  economic  reporting 
through  a  better  understanding  of  these  issues  by  journalists.  In  turn,  this  will 
support  the  transition  to  a  market  economy  by  helping  to  build  support  among 
the  general  public  for  economic-policy  reform. 

7.  Develop  training  programs  for  small  business  to  teach  basics  such  as  how 
to  write  a  business  plan,  financial  accounting,  and  development  of  Western 
business  techniques. 

8.  Provide  technical  assistance  in  data-gathering  and  statistical  analysis  based 
on  Western  standards.  The  governments  of  the  C.I.S.  countries  have  begun  to  be 
more  open  in  sharing  information  on  certain  aspects  of  the  economy,  but  need 
assistance  to  bring  the  system  up  to  Western  standards. 

9.  Provide  technical  assistance  in  writing  commercial  laws.  Already  in  place 
at  the  Department  of  Commerce  is  a  system  for  Central  and  Eastern  Europe 
and  the  Baltics  which  could  be  expanded  to  the  C.I.S.  Such  an  expansion  is  key 
to  establishing  sound  business  ethics  and  reducing  pervasive  corruption. 

10.  There  are  specific  industry  sectors  in  the  C.I.S.  in  which  technical  assist¬ 
ance  would  have  an  immediate  impact.  These  include  agriculture  and  agribusi¬ 
ness,  energy  resources,  natural  resources,  telecommunications,  transportation, 
construction,  and  manufacturing  (including  defense-conversion). 

Export  Financing 

The  issue  of  export  financing  encompasses  both  the  Export-Import  Bank  and  com¬ 
mercial  lending.  The  Chamber  Federation  welcomes  the  recent  action  taken  by  Con¬ 
gress  to  repeal  the  Stevenson  amendment  to  the  Export-Import  Bank  Act  of  1945 
and  the  Byrd  amendment  to  the  Trade  Act  of  1974,  both  of  which  restricted  avail¬ 
able  levels  of  export  financing  to  a  ceiling  of  $300  million  a  year  with  a  subceiling 
of  $40  million  for  research  or  exploration  of  fossil  fuel  energy  resources.  This  action 
will  go  a  long  way  toward  helping  increase  U.S.  exports  to  the  countries  of  the 
former  Soviet  Union.  However,  even  with  these  financial  limits  repealed  there  is 
the  larger  issue  of  how  Eximbank  will  be  able  to  operate  in  the  countries  of  the 
Commonwealth  given  the  lack  of  a  true  “sovereign  guarantor.”  Even  in  the  Russian 
Federation,  where  Eximbank  has  agreed  to  offer  short-  and  medium-term  loans  to 
Russian  buyers  of  American  goods,  there  is  concern  about  the  Russian  Foreign 
Trade  Bank’s  creditworthiness.  The  Chamber  Federation  supports  consideration  of 
strengthening  the  U.S.  official  credit  and  guarantee  support  of  American  non-agri- 
cultural  products. 

With  respect  to  commercial  lending,  American  banks  are  hampered  in  part  By  the 
Johnson  Debt  Default  Act  of  1934,  which  prohibits  loans  to  countries  in  default  to 
the  United  States.  While  this  policy  has  never  been  completely  overturned,  over  the 
past  five  decades  its  applicability  has  been  more  strictly  focused,  giving  greater 
leeway  to  American  banks.  However,  Chamber  Federation  supports  the  repeal  of 
the  Act — it  is  time  to  remove  these  types  of  regulations  from  the  books. 
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The  lack  of  U.S.  official  and  commercial  financing  sources  is  one  of  the  m(^t  criti¬ 
cal  problems  for  American  companies — particularly  small-  and  medium-sized  firms, 
although  larger  firms  are  also  affected.  Many  companies  now  routinely  look  offshore 
for  financing  sources,  bypassing  Eximbank  and  American  banks.  American  products 
for  the  C.I.S.  market  are  being  manufactured  and  financed  in  Europe,  for  example, 
rather  than  in  the  United  States.  This  translates  into  lost  jobs  in  the  l^ited  Stetes, 
a  situation  unacceptable  in  today’s  economy.  Small  and  specialized  firr^s  ® 

product  or  service  in  high  demand  in  the  countries  of  the  former  Soviet  Union 
cannot  get  the  financing  they  need,  and  the  sale  thus  goes  to  a  European  or  Japa¬ 
nese  firm. 


Overseas  Private  Investment  Corporation  (OPIC) 

Once  the  Russian  Parliament  approves  the  recently-signed  OPIC  treaty,  OPIC  will 
be  able  to  set  up  shop  in  that  country.  This  will  provide  an  important  source  ot  risk 
insurance  and  investment  capital  for  American  companies,  and  any  comprehensive 
package  for  assistance  should  provide  the  means  to  accelerate  the  Jewess  in  e 
other  eleven  nations.  To  illustrate  the  importance  of  this,  the  lack  of  OPIC  insur¬ 
ance  has  compelled  American  companies  to  find  alternative  credit/ ^litical  risk  in¬ 
surance  outside  the  United  States  at  rates  high  enough  to  make  U.S.  bids  noncom¬ 
petitive.  Again,  the  lag  time  between  our  rhetoric  for  assistance  and  the  reality  ot 
the  situation  has  put  American  business  at  a  disadvantage  at  a  time  when  our  com¬ 
petitiveness  is  already  at  low  ebb. 


Export  Controls 

This  thorny  issue  must  be  dealt  with  in  a  manner  that  will  allow  American  com¬ 
panies  in  affected  industries  to  sell  their  products  to  the  successor  states  9!  the 
former  Soviet  Union.  In  order  to  achieve  a  thoughtful  and  comprehensive  review  of 
U.S.  export-control  policy,  the  Chamber  Federation  recommends  the  establishment 
of  a  blue  ribbon  national  commission,  consisting  of  representatives  from  business, 
academia.  Congress,  and  the  executive  branch,  to  develop  recommendations  tor  a 
new  export-conteol  system.  Such  a  system  should  be  effective,  enforceable,  and  con¬ 
sistent  with  U.S.  needs  in  a  increasingly  competitive  world  economy,  as  well  as  with 
national  security  requirements,  which  are  incre^mgly  economic  in  nature. 

We  welcome  the  recent  statement  by  the  Bush  Administration  regarding  its  ^n 
to  intensify  efforts  to  improve  both  the  circumstances  and  the  timeliness  of  export 
lic6nse  revisw  sjid  approval  for  the  new  independent  states. 

We  also  believe  it  makes  strategic  and  economic  sense  to  ^low  and  encour^e 
two-wav  trade  in  technology  with  these  countries;  the  recent  decision  by  the  U.&. 
government  to  buy  the  Russian  Top^  experimental  nuclear  g 

fory  technologies  and  products  sends  an  important  signal  to  both  policy  makers 

there  and  U.S.  businesses  here. 

Bilateral  Agreements  and  Treaties  man.  a 

1  Bilateral  Trade  Agreement/MFN  status.-Gongress  approved  the  1990  trade 
agreement  with  the  former  Soviet  Union  in  November  P™’’. 

twn  of  that  country.  According  to  the  State  Department,  the 
advised  the  twelve  successor  nations  that  this  agreement  can  te  used  for  ind  - 
vidual  trade  agreements,  and  if  approved  by  their  respective 
provide  for  MEN  and  the  other  requirements  of  the  agreement.  We  believe  this 
?s  an  efficient  and  timely  means  of  bringing  these  new  nations  to  the  fijst  fovrf 
of  normal  economic  relations  with  the  United  States.  Starting  j 

neffotiating  anew  with  each  country— would  be  a  waste  of  time^,  effort,  and 
money  on^the  part  of  the  United  States.  The  Chamber  is 
some  members  of  Congress  are  uncomfortable  with  this  process, 
far  outweigh  any  negatives.  For  many  American  companies,  their  barter  or 
Suntertrade  arrangements  mean  that  they  are  “paid’^for  producte  exported 
into  one  of  these  countries  in  local  products  they  in  turn  export  back  to  the 
United  States  Denying  MFN  status  penalizes  U.S.  companies  because  they  are 
also  naSng  the  Sief  tariff  rate.  The  competitive  issue  is  also  a  factor--the 
I  Init^  States  is  the  only  major  industrialized  nation,  save  Sweden,  which  does 
Mt  to!  the  C.I.S,  me  JackBon-Vamk  amend- 

Vnent  has  outlived  its  usefulness  and  should  be  repemed.  i  i* 

9  fhl^teral  Investment  Treaties.— The  Chamber  Federation  believes  that  bi¬ 
lateral  investment  treaty  negotiations  should  begin  as  soon  as  possiWe  i^th 
ea?h  of  thl  nerSatioS  that  make  up  the  C.I.S.  These  negotiations  can  1^  tim^ 
consuming  but  are  vital  for  the  future  of  American  investment  in  the  C.L^ 
Amerfoan^companies  need  the  security  of  such  a  framework  m  order  to 
itS  into  such  a  risky  market.  Model  bilateral  investment  treaties  have  been 
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given  to  each  of  these  governments;  while  the  hall  is  in  their  court,  a  compre¬ 
hensive  assistance  package  should  allow  for  the  necessary  manpower  and  re¬ 
sources  to  accomplish  this  goal. 

3.  Bilateral  Tax  Treaties. — Negotiations  on  new  tax  treaties  should  begin  as 
soon  as  feasible.  Tax  treatment  is  a  vital  component  of  trade  and  investment 
decisions  by  American  firms  and,  in  the  uncertain  legal  climate  of  the  C.I.S., 
these  negotiations  should  take  precedence.  We  must  also  correct  those  foreign 
provisions  of  our  own  Internal  Revenue  Code  that  are  based  on  the  incorrect 
premise  that  investment  overseas  by  U.S.  multinationals  leads  to  a  lo^  of  jobs 
for  the  American  workforce.  This  belief  has  resulted  in  U.S.  tax  policies  wWch 
impose  higher  burdens  on  the  international  operations  of  U.S.  corporations 
than  those  imposed  by  our  foreign  trading  partners  on  their  multinational  cor¬ 
porations.  This  system  is  eroding  the  competitive  position  of  U.S.  business  in 
global  markets  and  has  put  U.S.  multinationals  at  a  distinct  disadvantage  in 
competition  with  foreign  multinationals.  A  total  market  of  more  than  280  mil¬ 
lion  people  is  on  the  verge  of  entering  into  the  international  community,  an  hi^ 
toric  event  of  immense  significance.  U.S.  foreign  tax  provisions  will  keep  this 
country  at  a  competitive  disadvantage  in  the  world  marketplace  just  when  U.S. 
businesses  need  government’s  backing  the  most. 

Enhanced  Information  Assistance 

The  Chamber  Federation  strongly  recommend  that  a  comprehensive  assistance 
package  include  programs  that  would  provide  for  immediate  improvement  in  the 
both  the  quantity  and  quality  of  information  sources  in  the  United  States  and  in  the 
countries  of  the  C.I.S.  Steps  have  already  been  taken  by  the  establishment  of  embas¬ 
sies  in  each  country.  In  addition,  we  believe  that  such  a  package  should  mandate 
funds  for  enhancing  the  East  European  Business  Information  Center  (EEBIC)  at  the 
Department  of  Commerce  to  include  the  C.I.S.  Over  the  past  two  years,  EEBIC  has 
been  a  much  needed  source  of  basic  information  on  the  countries  of  Central  and 
Eastern  Europe  for  U.S.  companies.  The  same  system  for  C.I.S.  would  be  an  invalu¬ 
able  service  and  one  the  federal  government  should  provide.  In  terms  of  assistance 
in-country,  there  is  an  urgent  ne^  to  provide  increased  foreign  commercial  service 
representation  with  the  C.I.S.  Compared  to  other  industrialize  countries,  U.S.  com¬ 
mercial  sources  are  totally  inadequate  for  its  needs.  In  the  U.S.  Embassy  in  Moscow, 
there  are  only  four  commercial  staff,  while  France  has  25  and  Italy  and  Austria  23 
each.  Japan  has  10  people  on  staff. 

We  suggest  that  consideration  be  given  to  reassessing  how  current  staffing  in  gov¬ 
ernment  might  be  better  utilized  in  commercial  affairs  in  the  C.I.S.  Rather  than 
adding  the  expense  of  new  personnel,  more  efficient  use  of  current  personnel  would 
involve  moving  staff  from  other  countries,  at  least  in  the  short  term  and  of  course 
not  at  the  expense  of  the  program,  to  help  American  companies  in  this  unknown 
and  complex  market. 

Multilateral  Efforts 

1.  IMF  Quota  increase. — ^The  Chamber  Federation  supports  the  $12  billion 
quota  increase  in  the  U.S.  share  of  the  International  Monetary  Fund’s  (IMF) 
replenishment.  A  U.S.  contribution  is  critical  to  the  much-ne^ed  balance-of 
payments  assistance  the  IMF  will  provide  the  C.I.S.  Especially  in  light  of  tough 
budgetary  times,  this  increase  should  not  be  mistakenly  thought  of  as  aid  but 
rather  as  an  investment.  When  the  IMF  makes  a  loan,  the  United  States  gets  a 
reserve  asset  in  return.  These  reserve  assets  are  highly  liquid  and  earn  a 
market  related  interest  rate.  For  its  part,  the  IMF  should  use  its  leverage  to 
ensure  continued  implementation  of  market-oriented  economic  reforms  which 
eschew  high  levels  of  taxation  and  regulation  and  promote  economic  opportuni¬ 
ty  in  the  C.I.S. 

2.  G-24  Capitalization  and  Insurance. — Given  the  large  population  base  and 
immense  geographic  area  involved,  the  only  possibility  of  moving  the  eleven 
post-Soviet  economies  toward  economic  health  and  security  is  through  large- 
scale  projects  targeted  at  major  critical  sectors.  These  project  needs  are  so  large 
that  individual  companies  and  countries  will  face  enormous  difficulties  in  man¬ 
aging  them.  While  individual  companies  will  make  their  own  decisions  on  the 
economic  viability  of  these  projects,  without  some  type  of  expanded  political-irisk 
insurance  coverage,  it  is  not  likely  many  of  these  large-scsde  projects  will  get 
underway  in  the  near  future. 

Serious  consideration  should  be  given  to  establishing  a  multinational  non¬ 
commercial  risk  insurance  fund  modeled  after  the  Multilateral  Investment 
Guarantee  Agency  targeted  on  the  C.I.S.  Such  a  fund  should  be  backed  by  the 
G-24  nations^  official  export-insurance  agencies,  plus  contributions  from  the 
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former  Soviet  Republics  in  the  form  of  gold  or  other  assets  whether  held  off¬ 
shore  or  at  their  disposal.  This  insurance  fund  should  be  designed  to  provide 
coverage  of  the  non-business  risks  involved,  so  that  private  companies  can  pro¬ 
ceed  with  confidence  to  do  what  they  do  best.  Absent  such  coverage  the  pros¬ 
pects  for  new  investment  there  seem  dim. 

Comments  on  the  Bush  Administration’s  Plan  for  Assistance  ^ 

In  general,  the  Chamber  Federation  welcomes  the  Bush  Administration  s  three¬ 
pronged  approach  for  assistance  in  the  form  of  a  multilateral  financial  assistance 
package  for  Russia,  the  Freedom  Support  Act  of  1992,  and  the  f&ric’iltura  assist¬ 
ance  plan.  The  Chamber  Federation  has  pressed  for  the  removal  of  the  Cold  War- 
type  restrictions  which  impede  U.S.  business  development,  and  we  believe  that  the 
American  private  sector  must  be  a  key  player  in  the  development  and  implementa¬ 
tion  of  technical  assistance.  However,  the  overriding  concern  on  the  assistance  plan 
should  not  be  how  much  it  costs  but  how  much  it  accomplishes.  As  a  critical  first 
step,  bi-partisan  approval  must  take  place  as  soon  as  possible.  Momentum  cannot  he 
allowed  to  be  wasted  in  the  rhetoric  of  election-year  politics. 


Conclusion  o  •  4.  tt  • 

A  comprehensive  assistance  package  for  the  countries  of  the  former  Sovict 
should  have  as  its  fundamental  objective  the  impact  such  a  program  can  and  shou  d 
have  on  the  U.S.  business  community.  It  should  be  part  and  parcel  of  the  debate 
over  international  competitiveness  and  the  role  of  the  United  States  in 
U.S.  commercial  interests  in  this  region  have  been  at  the  mercy 
constraints  and  concerns  for  the  past  50  yea^  More  ^an  four  ^ 

been  spent  in  the  policy  of  containment.  The  Chamber  Federation 
cially  Ending  several  billion  on  technical  assistance  to  the  ^mmonwealth  of  Ind^ 
pendent  States  is  a  prudent  and  cost-effective  investment  in  the  United  States  long 
term  strategic  and  economic  interest. 

Senator  Simon.  Unfortunately  we  are  going  to  have  a  vote  short- 
Iv  here,  but  when  you  talk  about  training  journalists,  do  you 
think — do  we  send  people  over  there  to  train  them,  or  do  we  bring 
journalists  over  here  for  a  few  weeks  to  get  some  feel  tor  what  it  is 
like? 

Mr.  Workman.  Well,  I  have  to  tell  you  that  occasionally  our 
whole  emphasis  in  the  programs  that  we  operate  is  outside  ot  the 
United  States.  We  are  very  reluctant  to  bring  people  back  here.  It 

is  very  expensive  to  do  that,  first  of  all. 

Second,  the  best  thing  that  you  can  do  is  to  have  a  Chilean  teach 
market  economics  to  Chilean  journalists.  The  worst  thing  you  can 
do  is  to  have  an  American  speak  down  to  someone  else.  All  ot  our 
projects  are  premised  on  working  with  the  indigenous  business 
groups.  It  is  their  plan.  We  will  critique  it,  we  will  help  them 
better  design  the  project,  but  it  is  theirs  They  have  to  own  it 

We  also  require  that  they  all  provide  matching  money  for  the 
projects.  Rarely  will  we  do  a  project  where  we  fund  everything  lUU 
percent,  but  it  has  more  impact  if  you  do  it  in-country. 

Senator  Biden.  Mr.  Konney. 

STATEMENT  OF  PAUL  E.  KONNEY,  SENIOR  VICE  PRESIDENT  AND 
GENERAL  COUNSEL,  TAMBRANDS  INC.,  WHITE  PLAINS,  NY 

Mr.  Konney.  Mr.  Chairman,  Senator  Simon,  I  am  P^l  Konney, 
senior  vice  president,  general  counsel  and  secretary  of  Tambrand^ 
Inc 'I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  appear  before  you  again  today 
to  discuss  the  development  of  a  U.S.  technical  assistance  Package 
for  the  new  nations  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Independmt  States.  1 
will  be  building  on  the  testimony  that  I  gave  before  this  subcom¬ 
mittee  in  September,  and  I  will  summarize  the  written  testimony 

we  have  submitted. 
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As  before,  my  testimony  will  be  provided  from  the  perspective  of 
a  multinational  corporation  that  has  been  operating  a  business  in 
the  region  since  1989.  Tambrands  is  a  Fortune  500  company  pri¬ 
marily  engaged  in  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  Tampax  tampons 
which  are  sold  in  over  135  countries  around  the  world. 

At  the  time  of  our  first  appearance,  Tambrands  had  only  one  op¬ 
eration  in  the  former  Soviet  Union,  a  joint  venture  manufacturing 
and  selling  Tampax  tampons  in  Kiev,  Ukraine.  Two  months  after 
our  first  testimony,  we  acquired  a  second  operation  in  the  Russian 
Federation.  It  is  a  wholly  owned  subsidiary  of  Tambrands  that  cur¬ 
rently  functions  as  a  cotton  processing  facility,  and  also  will 
produce  tampons.  It  is  located  in  St.  Petersburg. 

The  primary  raw  material  for  our  operations  comes  from  yet  an¬ 
other  newly  independent  State,  Uzbekistan  in  Central  Asia.  Thus, 
our  involvement  in  the  CIS  cuts  across  a  wide  geographical  area.  In 
this  testimony,  we  will  outline  measures  we  believe  will  assist  the 
newly  independent  States  and  the  American  investors  who  are  ven¬ 
turing  into  them.  Our  recommendations  will  address  the  need  for 
promoting  overall  economic  stabilization  in  the  region,  and  specific 
measures  to  finance  or  enhance  the  prospects  for  American  compa¬ 
nies  in  the  CIS. 

Senator  Biden.  Mr.  Konney,  I  hate  to  do  this  to  you,  but  we  have 
about  6  minutes  left  to  vote,  and  I  think  this  may  be  the  appropri¬ 
ate  time  in  your  testimony  before  you  make  the  recommendations 
for  us  to  take  a  brief  recess  to  allow  the  Senator  and  I  to  make  it  to 
the  floor  and  vote,  and  it  will  take  about  9  minutes  for  me  to  get 
over  and  vote  and  come  back,  so  we  will  recess. 

Senator  Simon.  I  will  not  be  able  to  be  back,  but  I  will  read  the 
testimony.  I  notice  Mr.  Watson  is  on  both  panels.  We  have  a  real 
expert  here  in  a  variety  of  fields. 

Senator  Biden.  Thank  you.  We  will  be  back  in  just  a  few  min¬ 
utes. 

[A  brief  recess  was  taken.] 

Senator  Biden.  The  committee  will  come  to  order.  I  apologize  for 
the  interruption,  Mr.  Konney.  The  floor  is  yours  again. 

Mr.  Konney.  To  continue  our  testimony  we  have  the  following 
recommendation.  First,  emergency  food  and  medical  relief  aid, 
second,  increased  commitment  to  the  International  Monetary 
Fund,  third,  expansion  of  overseas  private  investment  corporation 
risk  insurance  coverage  in  all  the  new  States,  fourth,  expansion  of 
the  U.S.  Export-Import  Bank  financing  in  the  new  States,  and  fifth, 
implementation  of  trade  agreements  and  tax  and  investment  trea¬ 
ties  with  each  State  in  the  CIS. 

Before  outlining  our  recommendations,  we  would  like  to  offer 
you  a  brief  perspective  on  the  overall  economic  and  political  situa¬ 
tion  that  has  developed  in  the  region  since  our  last  testimony.  We 
believe  that  for  all  its  shortcomings  the  evolving  structure  of  the 
CIS  provides  the  best  means  of  improving  the  deteriorating  rela¬ 
tions  that  have  ensued  among  the  republics  since  the  break-up  .of 
the  Soviet  Union.  We  also  believe  the  United  States  should  support 
the  development  of  the  CIS  into  a  standing  forum  for  the  preven¬ 
tion  and  resolution  of  differences  among  the  new  States. 

At  the  time  of  our  first  appearance,  we  were  encouraged  by  the 
efforts  of  leaders  in  the  republics  to  develop  means  for  continued 
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economic  cooperation,  even  sis  they  prepared  to  stake  their  claims 
for  full  statehood.  The  Soviet  Union  as  such  was  no  longer  via.ble, 
but  over  the  decades  the  constituent  republics  had  been  driven  into 
a  state  of  total  economic  interdependence  and  reliance  upon  the  so- 
cftllfici  C0ii.t0r 

Thus,  the  treaty  that  was  signed  in  September  creating  an  eco¬ 
nomic  commonwealth  among  the  republics  seemed  to  be  a  positive 
development.  That  treaty  promised  to  allow  sufficient  interim  cen¬ 
tral  economic  authority  for  an  orderly  transition  to  economic  as 
well  as  political  independence  for  the  republics,  but  political  devel¬ 
opments  undid  this  treaty  along  with  the  political  career  of  Presi¬ 
dent  Gorbachev.  •  r  u 

Without  central  coordination  among  the  economies  oi  the  ^pim- 
lics,  the  Soviet  economy  went  from  rapid  decline  to  free  fall,  irade 
among  the  republics  became  more  akin  to  cross-bord^  economic 
warfare.  I  can  assure  you  that  operating  a  business  in  this  environ¬ 
ment  was  a  major  challenge.  „  „  .  . 

Then  came  the  CIS,  a  loose  association  of  ex-Soviet  sovereign  re¬ 
publics.  Since  its  inception,  this  often  rancorous  body  h^  aroused 
much  skepticism.  However,  we  have  come  to  believe  that  the  sl^ 
pace  of  creating  the  commonwealth  is  fairly  m  proportion  to  the 

complexity  of  the  task.  . 

One  of  the  central  tenets  upon  which  the  CIS  is  based,  a  so-called 
common  economic  zone,  provides  hope  that  that  ecimomic  stri  e 
among  the  republics  may  be  brought  under  control.  New  CIS  ad¬ 
ministrative  bodies  working  to  coordinate  customs  and  tax  policie^ 
economic  legislation  and  prices,  and  possibly  to  create  a  banki^ 
union,  could  play  a  critical  role  in  restoring  productivity  to  a  now 

dysfunctional  interstate  trade  system.  v 

^As  for  the  claim  that  the  Commonwealth  s  11  members  are  bur¬ 
dened  by  too  much  animosity  to  resolve  these  issues,  we  tend  to 
agree  with  the  opinion  expressed  by  the 

most  recent  summit  conference.  He  said  tl^  CIS  has  a  lot  more 
reason  to  be  called  a  community  than  the  U.S.S.R.  ever  , 

Let  me  speak  first  about  humanitarian  aid.  In  our  September 
testimony,  we  stressed  the  importance  of  making  the 
former  Soviet  Union  feel  that  the  United  States  w^  at  their  side 
in  the  struggle  for  democracy  through  pnerous  shipments  of  twd 
and  medicA  supplies.  We  felt  that  it  had  been  the  people  s  will 
that  defeated  the  August  coup,  and  that  it  would  be  their  suppor 
that  would  consolidate  the  gains  of  that  victory. 

Since  then,  the  people  and  their  leaders  have  had  another  great 
victory.  In  Russia,  the  Government  set  a  course  for  unprecedenW 
economic  reform  and  has  not  wavered  from  that  painful  ^th. 
Meanwhile,  the  people  of  Russia  and  the  other  former 
showed  their  characteristic  toughness,  surviving  the  winter  and  the 
economic  hardships  brought  about  by  the  reforms.  ,  ,  „ruv. 

Todav  we  want  to  stress  again  that  America  must  be  there  w^h 
the'aid^to  show  that  we  recognize  these  achieve^nts.  The  efforts 
of  the  United  States  and  our  allies  can  make  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  unbearable  misery  and  hard  but  tolerable  times  for  the  pe  - 

*^^Of°co^rse^^we  cannot  ignore  the  current  realities  of  U.S.  politics 
and  the  rSersLm  Nevertheless,  the  slow  pace  of  our  response  to 
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the  need  for  full-scale  humanitarian  aid  is  not  excusable.  We  rec¬ 
ommend  that  America  stretch  as  far  as  possible  to  contribute  gen¬ 
erously  to  the  $6  billion  President  Yeltsin  has  requested  from  the 
west  this  year  for  food  and  medicine.  The  $620  million  President 
Bush  has  proposed  in  emergency  humanitarian  relief  and  technical 
assistance  to  the  former  Soviet  Union  for  fiscal  years  1992  and 
1993  falls  far  short  of  America’s  fair  share  of  the  international 
effort. 

Our  second  recommendation  relates  to  the  IMF  and  the  proposed 
currency  stabilization  funds.  In  our  earlier  testimony,  we  strongly 
encouraged  our  Government  to  endorse  full  membership  in  the 
IMF  and  the  World  Bank  for  the  former  Soviet  Union.  Now,  Russia 
is  expected  to  be  made  a  full  member  at  the  next  IMF  meeting  on 
April  27,  while  Ukraine  and  several  of  the  other  new  States  also 
are  expected  to  be  admitted. 

The  United  States  should  acknowledge  this  achievement  and 
help  the  IMF  to  provide  the  support  these  new  countries  need  to  go 
the  rest  of  the  distance.  In  this  context,  we  endorse  the  proposal 
now  before  Congress  in  the  President’s  Freedom  Support  Act  of 
1992  for  a  $12  billion  IMF  quota  increeise  for  the  United  States. 
This  would  finance  an  array  of  programs  that  are  being  readied  for 
launching  as  early  as  June.  The  additional  $12  billion  contribution 
to  the  IMF  should  be  viewed  not  as  a  drain  on  U.S.  funds  but  as  an 
interest-paying  deposit  in  an  international  lending  organization. 

In  September,  we  also  encouraged  our  Government  to  endorse  an 
IMF  currency  stabilization  fund  for  the  former  Soviet  Union.  After 
months  of  resistance,  the  administration  now  has  given  its  approv¬ 
al.  However,  American  action  in  this  vital  sphere  is  still  too  limit¬ 
ed. 

The  United  States  has  agreed  to  contribute  $1.5  billion  to  the  $6 
billion  international  fund  that  will  support  the  Russian  ruble. 
However,  the  administration  has  made  no  firm  proposal  to  support 
the  new  currencies  contemplated  by  other  former  Soviet  Republics. 
The  administration  has  merely  indicated  the  possibility  of  contrib¬ 
uting  to  another  proposed  $3  billion  stabilization  fund  under  the 
IMF  for  other  new  States. 

We  call  upon  the  administration  to  support  this  proposed  fund 
for  Ukraine  and  other  States  of  the  CIS.  The  rule  should  be  that 
the  more  the  new  States  do  to  install  the  type  of  economic  reform 
program  Russia  has  adopted,  the  more  money  the  West  will  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  fund. 

Our  third  recommendation  relates  to  OPIC.  In  our  September 
testimony  we  called  for  lifting  the  restriction  on  OPIC’s  providing 
political  risk  insurance  for  companies  investing  in  the  former 
Soviet  Union.  By  the  end  of  the  following  month.  Secretary  Baker 
had  cleared  the  way  for  U.S.  agencies  to  support  investment  in  the 
former  republics,  but  the  process  has  only  just  begun  and  many 
problems  lie  ahead.  Separate  bilateral  agreements  enabling  OPIC 
to  insure  American  investors  need  to  be  signed  with  each,  new 
State.  We  understand  that  the  necessary  agreement  was  signed 
with  Russia  last  week,  but  talks  with  the  other  new  States  have 
not  even  begun. 

OPIC  will  require  a  substantial  increase  in  its  budget  allocation 
to  swiftly  and  effectively  carry  out  these  negotiations.  OPIC  also 
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will  require  additional  budgetary  authority  to  effectively  manage 
what  has  become  a  flood  of  requests  for  political  risk  insurance  in 
the  new  States.  Several  hundred  prospective  American  investors 
have  registered  with  OPIC  for  a  coverage  of  investments  totaling 
some  $7  billion. 

Meantime,  a  coverage  limit  for  Russia  has  been  set  at  between 
$500  and  $600  million.  We  recommend  substantially  raising  this 
coverage  limit  to  better  reflect  investor  interest  in  the  new  States. 
Currently,  OPIC  policies  for  Russia  contemplate  coverage  against 
the  risk  of  expropriation,  war,  revolution,  and  civil  strife.  Coverage 
against  the  risk  of  currency  inconvertibility  is  not  included.  In 
view  of  the  considerable  strides  Russia  has  made  toward  ruble  con¬ 
vertibility,  we  recommend  reconsideration  of  this  point. 

Our  fourth  recommendation  concerns  the  U.S.  Export-Import 
Bank.  We  consider  any  congressional  restrictions  on  U.S.  Export- 
Import  Bank  financing  for  American  exports  to  the  CIS  as  an  un¬ 
necessary  impediment  to  foreign  investment  in  the  region.  U.S.  ex¬ 
porters  have  been  forced  to  look  abroad  for  Government  export  fi¬ 
nancing,  and  as  a  result,  they  have  fallen  behind  competitors  from 
other  countries  in  exploiting  market  opportunities.  ,  „  , 

Encouragingly,  in  late  February  the  Eximbank  board  of  directors 
decided  to  begin  accepting  applications  for  financial  support  to  U^- 
exports  to  Russia.  Equally  significantly,  permanent  repeal  of  the 
Stevenson-B5rrd  amendments  was  finally  achieved  l^t  week,  the 
amendments  together  had  imposed  a  $300  million  ceiling  on  financ¬ 
ing  for  all  the  former  republics.  But  this  is  only  the  beginning  of  a 

process  that  still  has  far  to  go.  .  .  •  •  i,,. 

Now  that  the  Eximbank  has  opened  for  business  m  Russia,  eight 
previously  approved  deals  worth  about  $170  million  could  go  for¬ 
ward  except  for  two  obstacles.  The  last  hurdles  are  the  determina¬ 
tion  of  Russia’s  creditworthiness  and  the  selection  of  a  Russian 
bank  to  serve  as  obligor.  Admittedly,  these  are  difficult  matters, 
but  we  urge  the  Eximbank  to  resolve  them  quickly.  Meantime,  ad¬ 
ditional  loan  requests  from  Russia  are  piling  up  and  soon  will 


exceed  $2  billion.  i-  u  u  i  • 

Perhaps  more  troublesome  is  the  slow  pace  at  which  the  bank  is 

preparing  plans  for  extending  its  activities  beyond  Russia  to  the 
other  new  States.  The  bank’s  board  of  directors  recently  decided 
without  explanation  to  hold  off  on  approving  export  financing  in 
Ukraine.  We  think  that  decision  definitely  should  be  revered. 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  address  perhaps  the  most 
stacle  to  American  investment  in  the  new  independent  States,  that 
obstacle  is  the  continuing  absence  of  a  fully  normalized  trade  rela¬ 
tionship  which  would  provide  protection  for  investors  and  predict¬ 
ability  for  all  concerned.  ,  .  ,  .  x-  f  u; 

The  solution  to  this  problem  is  the  prompt  implementation  of  bi¬ 
lateral  trade  agreements  with  each  new  State,  and  completion  of 
modern  tax  and  investment  treaties  as  well.  In  the  absence  of  a 
normal  commercial  relationship,  it  has  been  more  difficult  to  per¬ 
suade  Congress  to  act  in  other  areas  where  action 

Further,  American  companies  will  increasingly  find  themselves 
at  a  competitive  disadvantage  in  their  dealmp  with  the  new  States 
because  foreign  competitors  have  the  benefit  of  s^h  nccwds.  Tho 
absence  of  trade  agreements  also  puts  a  cloud  on  the  psychology  of 
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companies  looking  for  the  signal  from  their  Government  that  trad¬ 
ing  with  a  particular  country  is  appropriate. 

Several  steps  could  be  taken  to  remedy  this  situation.  First,  the 
agreement  on  trade  relations  between  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union,  which  was  signed  into  law  by  President  Bush  in  De¬ 
cember,  should  be  applied  to  Russia  as  the  legal  successor  to  the 
Soviet  Union  without  renegotiation  as  soon  as  possible. 

Then,  either  the  same  agreement  should  be  left  open  for  signa¬ 
ture  by  other  CIS  States  willing  to  accept  its  obligations,  or  sepa¬ 
rate  but  similar  agreements  should  be  concluded  as  soon  as  possi¬ 
ble.  Admittedly,  the  diplomatic  work  inherent  in  this  task  is  enor¬ 
mous,  but  the  United  States  should  find  the  energy  to  undertake  it. 

In  closing,  since  our  testimony  last  fall  we  have  seen  substantial 
progress  within  Russia,  Ukraine,  and  some  other  former  republics 
toward  serious  democratic  and  free  market  reform.  In  parallel,  we 
have  witnessed  a  marked  shift  in  the  Bush  administration  toward 
greater  willingness  to  assist  the  new  independent  States  of  the  CIS 
in  their  journey  toward  freedom  and  prosperity.  Obviously,  the 
most  significant  sign  of  this  shift  is  the  President’s  Freedom  Sup¬ 
port  Act  of  1992.  We  previously  feared  that  no  action  would  be 
taken  either  on  Capitol  Hill  or  internationally  without  strong  and 
explicit  political  advocacy  of  a  new  aid  program  by  the  President. 
Thus,  we  were  heartened  by  his  initiative.  But  now  Congress  and 
the  President  need  to  support  this  bill  through  a  potentially  diffi¬ 
cult  political  debate.  Strong  leadership  from  the  Congress  and  the 
President  also  will  be  necessary  to  convince  a  recession-weary 
public  that  this  aid  is  necessary  and  worthwhile.  We  are  convinced 
that  if  Congress  and  the  President  will  take  a  lead,  the  American 
people  will  follow. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Konney  follows:] 

Prepared  Statement  of  Paul  E.  Konney 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Subcommittee,  I  am  Paul  Konney,  Senior  Vice 
President  and  General  Counsel  and  Secretary  of  Tambrands  Inc. 

I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  appear  before  you  today  to  discuss  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  U.S.  technical  assistance  package  for  the  new  nations  of  the  Common¬ 
wealth  of  Independent  States  (C.I.S.).  I  will  be  building  on  the  testimony  of  an  earli¬ 
er  appearance  before  this  subcommittee  on  September  26,  1991.  At  that  time  we 
were  asked  to  address  measures  for  consolidating  free  market  democracy  in  the 
region.  The  Soviet  Union  officially  still  existed,  though  it  was  rapidly  disintegrating, 
and  the  victory  over  the  abortive  August  coup  was  still  fragile.  In  the  United  States 
serious  consideration  of  a  comprehensive  aid  package,  such  as  that  encompassed  in 
President  Bush’s  Freedom  Support  Act  of  1992  now  before  Congress,  had  not  begun 
yet. 

As  before,  my  testimony  and  the  recommendations  we  offer  are  provided  from  the 
perspective  of  a  multinational  corporation  that  has  been  operating  a  business  in  the 
region  since  1989.  Tambrands  is  a  Fortune  500  company  primarily  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  and  sale  of  Tampax  tampons,  which  are  sold  in  over  135  countries 
around  the  world.  At  the  time  of  our  first  appearance  Tambrands’  involvement  was 
based  on  only  one  operation  in  the  former  l^viet  Union,  a  joint  venture  manufac¬ 
turing  and  selling  Tampax  tampons.  Known  as  Femtech  and  based  in  Kiev, 
Ukraine,  the  joint  venture  currently  employs  300  persons  and  produces  300  million 
tampons  annually. 

'Two  months  after  our  first  testimony  we  acquired  a  second  operation  in  the  Tlus- 
sian  Federation.  It  is  a  wholly  owned  subsidiary  of  Tambrands  Inc.  that  currently 
functions  as  a  cotton  bleachery  and  also  will  produce  tampons.  Tambrands  pur¬ 
chased  the  enterprise  from  a  workers  collective  that  had  privatized  it  under  the 
July  1991  Russian  Law  on  Privatization,  known  as  Tambrands-St.  Petersburg,  the 
factory  is  located  in  that  city  and  has  300  employees.  It  will  help  increase  supplies 
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of  Tampax  tampons  to  the  Russian  market  as  well  as  help  supply  Tambrands  oper¬ 
ations  in  the  C.I.S.  and  elsewhere  with  processed  cotton.  1  •  j 

The  raw  material  for  Tamhrands’  operations  comes  from  yet  a  third  newly  md^ 
jiendent  state,  Uzbekistan,  in  Central  Asia.  Supplies  come  through  contracts  negoti¬ 
ated  with  local  growers.  Thus,  our  involvement  in  the  C.I.S.  cuts  across  a  mde  geo¬ 
graphical  swathe.  In  addition,  we  enjoy  the  benefits  of  several  aspects  of  the  newly 
liberalized  legal  regime  for  conducting  business.  •  j  j  + 

In  this  testimony  we  will  outline  measures  for  assisting  the  imw  iMependent 
states  and  the  American  investors  who  are  willing  to  venture  into  them.  Our  recom¬ 
mendations  will  address  both  the  need  for  promoting  overall  economic  stebilization 
in  the  region,  which  is  essential  for  creating  a  favorable  environment  for  foreign 
business,  and  specific  measures  to  enhance  the  prospects  there  for  American  compa¬ 
nies.  We  believe  that  greater  involvement  by  U.S.  businesses,  infusing  American 
capital,  technology  and  know-how  into  the  region,  will  help  substentially  to  ensure 
the  emergence  of  democracy  and  a  free-market  economy  from  the  rums  ot  boviet 

Our  testimony  is  comprised  of  the  following  recommendations;  (a)  increased  emer¬ 
gency  food  and  medical  relief  aid;  (b)  increased  commitment  to  the  International 
Monetary  Fund;  (c)  expansion  of  Overseas  Private  Investment  COT^ration  risk  in¬ 
surance  coverage  in  the  new  states;  (d)  expansion  of  U.S.  Export-Import  Bank  f> 
nancing  in  the  new  states;  and  (e)  implementation  of  trade  agreements  and  tax  and 
investment  treaties  with  each  state  in  the  C.I.S. 

I.  GENERAL  CONTEXT 

Before  outlining  our  recommendations,  we  would  like  to  update  for  you  our  per¬ 
spective  on  the  overall  economic  and  political  situation 

r^on  since  our  September  testimony.  In  essence,  what  we  will  set  forth  here  is  the 
view  that,  for  all  its  obvious  shortcomings,  the  evolving  structure  of  the  C  l  o- P^ 
vides  the  best  available  means  of  ameliorating  the  deteriorating  economic  and^it- 
ical  relations  that  have  ensued  among  the  republics  since  tjie  breakup  of  the^xnet 
Union.  The  task  of  our  government  here  is  twofold.  In  all  its  actions,  the  United 
States  should  treat  each  new  state  that  has  emerged  from  the  former  ^viet  Union 
as  fully  sovereign.  At  the  same  time,  the  United  States  should 
take  whatever  measures  are  possible  to  foster  the  development  of  the  nascent  C.I.S. 
toto  a  standing  forum  for  the  prevention  and  resolution  of  economic  and  political 

ATthe?im™S  ourVSst  appearance,  which  was  still  three  politS 

cial  dissolution  of  the  Soviet  Union,  we  were  encouraged  by  tlte  Lforte  S 

leaders  in  the  republics,  as  well  as  by  our  governments  supjwrt  of  those  efforts,  to 
develop  means  for  continued  economic  cooperation  and  coor^nation  even  as  the  ^ 
Sics  ^emred  to  stake  their  claims  for  full  statehood.  The  writing  on  the  wall 
was  cle^-  Sie  Soviet  Union  as  such  was  terminated.  But  it  w^  equally  clear  that 

over  the  decades  the  constituent  republics,  by  Stalmist  prevented 

a  state  of  economic  interdependence  and  reliance  upon  the  tenter  that  preyentea 
Lv  of  therS  from  having  an  economy  of  its  own.  Thus,  we  viewed  as  a  positive  d^ 
?elopment  the  treaty  that  was  signed  in  September  creating  an  economic  common- 

'^^^e^tr^ty^proSed  to  allow  sufficient  interim  central  economic  ^  p^" 

orderly  trai^sition  to  economic  as  well  as  political  independence. 
vide  a  channel  through  which  international  economic  assistence  could  be  organized 
Tnd  distriSd  But  in  part  because  it  was  identified  with  President  Gorbachev  s 
futile  efforts  to  maintain  a  measure  of  central  politic^  authority  ®'^®.^J^® ’ 
the  idea  of  an  economic  commonwealth  ultimately  became  discre<hted.  It  q  y 
died  along  with  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  political  career  of  its  l^t  leader.  . , . 

With  little  coordination  between  the  interdependent  economies  of  the  republics, 
th^^viet  rapid  decline  to  freefall.  A  ca^trophic  20  i^rcent 

d^li^Tn  iSstrial  production  wL  recorded  last  year  That  is  roughly  equiv^ent 

to  the  drop  in  output  that  took  place  in  the  United  States  fo 

MiimorniiQ  factories  simnlv  ceased  operations  as  the  distribution  system  tor 
Sion.  apart.  ’V^despread  reversion  to  a  barter  economy 

became  the^order  of  the  day.  Cross-border  trade  took  on  some  aspects  of 
SonSSic  waSre.  Protecttonism  and  the  institution  systems  ^ 
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Into  the  void  in  the  momentous  month  of  December  came  the  Commonwealth  of 
Independent  States,  a  loose  association  of  ex-Soviet  sovereign  republics.  At  first,  the 
C.I.S.  appeared  as  little  more  than  a  means  to  a  quick  end  to  Gorbachev’s  Soviet 
Union.  Indeed,  since  its  inception  this  often  rancorous  body  has  aroused  mostly 
skepticism.  In  summit  meeting  after  summit  meeting  of  republic  leaders  we  have 
seen  a  clear  pattern  of  skirting  the  divisive  issues.  Few  if  any  of  the  most  pressing 
economic  problems  arising  from  the  dissolution  of  the  old  and  hated  “Center”  have 
been  resolved  so  far. 

However,  we  have  come  to  accept  the  view  that  the  slow  pace  of  creating  the 
Commonwealth  is  fairly  in  proportion  to  the  complexity  and  value  of  the  task.  As 
Russian  President  Boris  Yeltsin  put  it  to  detractors  during  the  most  recent  C.I.S. 
summit:  “We  are  at  once  creating  the  C.I.S.  and  statehood  in  each  new  state.  This  is 
obviously  a  difficult  task.”  And  while  the  C.I.S.  remains  a  shaky  and  as  yet  ineffec¬ 
tive  mechanism  for  transition  to  full  economic  and  political  independence  for  the 
new  states,  it  is  the  only  means  we  see  right  now  to  achieve  that  end  in  an  orderly 
and  peaceful  fashion. 

One  of  the  central  tenets  upon  which  the  C.I.S.  is  based,  a  so-called  common  eco¬ 
nomic  zone,  provides  at  least  some  hope  that  the  economic  strife  among  the  repub¬ 
lics  may  be  brought  under  control.  New  C.I.S.  administrative  bodies  working  to  co¬ 
ordinate  customs  and  tax  policies,  economic  legislation  and  prices,  and  possibly  to 
create  a  banking  union,  could  play  a  critical  role  in  restoring  productivity  and  pre¬ 
dictability  to  a  now  dysfunctional  interstate  trade  system.  As  for  the  claim  that  the 
Commonwealth’s  eleven  members  are  burdened  by  too  much  animosity  to  collective¬ 
ly  resolve  these  issues,  we  offer  the  words  of  Belarus  President  Stanislav  Shushke- 
vich  from  the  most  recent  C.I.S.  summit  conference:  ‘"The  C.I.S.  has  a  lot  more 
reason  to  be  called  a  ‘community’  than  the  U.S.S.R.  ever  had.” 

II.  HUMANITARIAN  AID 

In  our  September  testimony  we  stressed  the  vital  importance  of  making  the  peo¬ 
ples  of  the  former  Soviet  Union  feel  that  the  United  States  was  at  their  side  in  the 
struggle  for  democracy  through  generous  shipments  of  emergency  food  and  medical 
supplies.  We  wanted  to  see  more  relief  planes,  personnel,  assistance  on  the  ^ound 
and  ships  off-loading  in  Soviet  ports.  We  felt  that  it  had  been  the  people’s  will  that 
ultimately  defeated  the  August  coup  and  that  it  would  be  their  support  that  would 
make  consolidating  the  gains  of  that  victory  possible. 

Since  then  the  people  and  their  leaders  have  had  another  great  victory.  In  Russia 
the  government  set  a  course  for  unprecedented  economic  reform,  tightening  money 
and  credit  supplies  and  allowing  most  prices  to  quintuple  to  market  levels.  Russia 
has  not  wavered  from  that  painful  reform  path,  and  has  won  the  endorsement  of 
the  International  Monetary  Fund  for  its  reform  plan.  Meanwhile,  the  peoples  of 
Russia  and  the  other  former  Soviet  republics  showed  their  characteristic  toughness, 
surviving  the  winter — ^with  the  help  of  generous  shipments  of  food  and  medicine 
mostly  from  Europe — and  withstanding  traumatic  economic  hardships  brought 
about  by  the  reforms. 

Still  another  victory  since  our  last  testimony  should  be  noted.  In  September,  we 
pointed  out  the  risk  that  local  corruption  might  divert  aid  from  its  intended  recipi¬ 
ents  but  concluded  that  the  practicsd  and  s5nnbolic  impact  of  relief  far  outweighed 
that  risk.  As  it  turned  out,  local  officials,  with  the  help  of  safeguards  recommended 
by  forei^  donors,  largely  avoided  the  diversion  of  emergency  supplies.  ’This  is  an 
accomplishment  which  unfortunately  remains  unsung. 

Today  we  want  to  stress  ^ain  that  America  must  be  there  with  the  aid  to  show 
that  we  recognize  these  achievements.  We  must  be  motivated  by  the  belief  that,  to¬ 
gether  with  our  allies,  we  can  make  the  crucial  difference  between  unbearable 
misery  and  hard  but  tolerable  times  for  the  peoples  of  the  former  Soviet  Union.  Re¬ 
grettably,  however,  our  record  on  humanitarian  relief  for  the  former  republics 
leaves  much  to  be  desired. 

Indeed,  we  had  to  agree  with  President  Nixon’s  statement  last  month  that  Ameri¬ 
ca’s  aid  to  the  former  Soviet  Union  has  been  “pathetically  inadequate.”  One  can  not 
ignore  the  realities  of  this  year  of  politics  and  recession,  but  the  slow  pace  of  our 
response  to  the  need  for  full-scale  humanitarian  aid  is  not  excusable. 

The  President  has  called  this  a  “defining  moment  in  history”  when  we  can  usher 
the  new  states  away  from  a  totalitarian  past  into  the  fold  of  democratic  nations. 
Moreover,  he  sees  that  the  price  of  failure  could  be  the  emergence  of  new  anti-West¬ 
ern  re^mes,  posing  an  expensive  new  military  threat,  not  to  mention  a  possible  end 
to  business  opportunities  for  Western  investors.  But  his  proposal  does  not  go  far 
enough. 
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We  recommend  that  America  stretch  to  contribute  more  generously  to  the  $6  bil¬ 
lion  President  Yeltsin  has  requested  from  the  West  this  year  for  food  and  medicine. 
The  $620  million  President  Bush  has  requested  for  emergency  humanitarian  relief 
and  technical  assistance  to  the  former  Soviet  Union  for  fiscal  years  19^  and 
falls  far  short  of  our  fair  share.  As  an  immediate  matter,  we  suggest  that  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Defense  conduct  a  thorough  inventory  of  existing  stockpiles  of  excess 
medical  supplies  and  other  relief  materials  and,  to  the  extent  possible,  make  them 
available  to  the  new  independent  states.  Furthermore,  a  thorough  inventory  should 
be  conducted  of  all  feder^  agencies’  existing  authorities  and  programs  suitable  tor 
assisting  the  American  humanitarian  relief  effort  and  an  energetic  inter-agency 
campaign  should  be  mounted  at  once.  We  also  would  encour^e  the  continued  use  of 
existing  aid  institutions  with  western  participation,  to  minimize  the  risk  of  diver¬ 
sion. 


III.  INTERNATIONAL  MONETARY  FUND 

In  our  earlier  testimony  we  strongly  encouraged  our  government  to  endor^  full 
membership  in  the  I.M.F.  and  World  Bank  for  the  states  of  the  former  Soviet 
Union.  Our  view  was  that  membership  would  facilitate  foreign  investment  by  pr^ 
viding  necessary  macroeconomic  restructuring  advice  to  integrate  the  region  with 
the  world  economy.  Successful  implementation  of  an  I.M.F.  economic  adjustment 
program  would  open  the  door  for  multilateral  loans.  With  the  I.M.F.  seal  of  approv¬ 
al,  the  new  states  would  be  able  to  approach  other  governments  and  private  lenders 
for  additional  money  to  finance  projects,  some  of  which  could  involve  foreign  busi- 

”^^Now  Russia  is  expected  to  be  elevated  from  associate  to  full  membership  at  the 
next  IMF.  meeting  on  April  27,  while  several  of  the  other  new  stetes  also  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  admitted  this  spring.  The  reason  for  th^  is  that  Russia 
nmking  good  on  its  pledge  to  install  an  I.M.F.-mandated  austerity  program  Russia 
is  attacking  its  budget  deficit,  reining  in  the  nioney  supply,  instituting  credit  restric 
tions,  removing  price  controls  and  taking  other  painful  steps  to  set  up  ® 
economy.  The  United  States  should  acknowledge  this  achievement  and  help  the 
I.M.F.  to  provide  the  support  Russia  needs  to  go  the  last  few  yards. 

In  this  context,  we  endorse  the  proposal  now  Confess  in  the  President  s 

Freedom  Support  Act  of  1992  for  a  $12  billion  I.M.F.  quote  ^crease  for  the  United 
States  This  would  help  finance  an  array  of  programs  that  are  being  readied  for 
launching  in  the  new  states  as  early  as  June.  Stren^hening  the  U.S.  comnutment 
to  the  I M  F  should  not  be  vulnerable  to  domestic  politics  this  election  year.  We  call 
upjn USdenTBush  and  the  Congress  to  take  the  lead  m  “plamh^ 

CM  people  why  this  increase  is  nectary.  Indyd,  the  additional 

butira  to  the  I.M.F.  should  be  viewed  not  as  a  drein  on  limi^  U.S.  funds  but  as  an 

interest-paying  deposit  in  the  international  lending  organization.  k 

In  September,  we  also  encouraged  our  government  to  endorse  an  int^naticmal 
currency  stabilization  fund  for  the  former  Soviet  Union.  Our  view  is  that  while 
giving  relief  to  the  new  states  will  have  a  good  effect,  helping  to  create  a  convertible 
currency  of  their  own  can  do  much  more  to  rescue  them  from  the  economic  aby^.  A 
Dool  of  hard  currency  that  would  guarantee  the  exchange  rate  of  the  ruble  at  a 
unTftm  and  r'Lalistic  level  so  that  it  is  useful  in.  both  internal  and  external 
markets  also  would  do  much  to  facilitate  needed  foreign  investment. 

After  months  of  resistance,  the  Administration  now  has  ^ven  its  approv^  to  con¬ 
tributing  to  a  currency  stabilization  fund  under  the  I.M.F.  (In  contrast  to  the  quota 
increase^  the  contribution  requires  no  action  by  Congress.)  The  argument  had  been 
lhat  S^s^fwi  still  too  shaken  by  inflation  and  debt  to  fix  a  firm  value  on  the 
currency  Now  the  Administration,  like  the  I.M.F.,  h^  become 

course  o^  reform  set  by  Russia  has  a  high  probability  of  correcting  the  imbalances  m 
the  economy.  However,  American  action  in  this  important  sphere  is  stiU  too  limited. 

The  United  States  has  agreed  to  contribute  a  fair  share  of  $1.5  billion  to  the  $6 
billion  international  fund  that  will  support  the  Russian  ruble.  However,  the  Admin- 
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IV.  OVERSEAS  PRIVATE  INVESTMENT  CORPORATION 

In  our  September  testimony  we  called  for  lifting  the  restriction  on  OPIC’s  provid¬ 
ing  political  risk  insurance  for  companies  investing  in  the  former  Soviet  Union.  Our 
position  was  that  the  U.S.  government  should  do  whatever  was  in  its  power  to  help 
eliminate  one  of  the  greatest  obstacles  to  foreign  investment  in  the  conflict-ridden 
region:  fear  of  financial  loss  due  to  political  developments  beyond  the  investors’  con¬ 
trol.  By  the  end  of  the  following  month,  Secretary  of  State  James  Baker  had  cleared 
the  way  for  the  U.S.  agency  to  support  investment  in  the  former  republics.  But  the 
process  has  only  begun  and  many  problems  lie  ahead. 

Separate  bilateral  agreements  enabling  OPIC  to  insure  American  investors  need 
to  be  signed  with  each  of  the  new  independent  states.  As  far  as  we  know,  while  the 
necessary  accord  was  signed  last  week  with  Russia,  talks  with  the  other  new  states 
of  the  C.I.S.  have  not  even  begun.  OPIC  will  require  a  substantial  increase  in  its 
budget  allocation  to  swiftly  and  effectively  carry  out  these  negotiations  and  to 
mount  the  exploratory  investment  missions  that  usually  accompany  these  talks. 

OPIC  will  require  additional  budgetary  authority  to  effectively  manage  what  has 
become  a  flood  of  requests  for  political  risk  insurance  in  the  new  states.  The 
number  of  prospective  American  investors  in  the  new  states  who  have  taken  the 
first  step  to  receiving  coverage,  namely,  registration  with  OPIC,  has  reached  several 
hundreds.  Existing  mechanisms  for  registering  insurance  requests  cannot  accommo¬ 
date  the  flow. 

The  investments  for  which  insurance  requests  have  been  registered  so  far  total 
some  $7  billion.  Meantime,  the  coverage  limit  for  Russia  has  been  set  at  between 
$500  and  $600  million,  and  $100  million  of  that  has  been  pledged  already.  We  recom¬ 
mend  substantially  raising  the  coverage  limit  to  better  reflect  investor  interest  in 
the  new  states. 

Currently  OPIC  policies  for  Russia  contemplate  coverage  against  the  risk  of  ex¬ 
propriation,  war,  revolution,  and  civil  strife.  Coverage  against  the  risk  of  problems 
associated  with  currency  inconvertibility  is  not  included,  because  that  risk  has  been 
considered  not  practical  to  insure  against.  However,  we  recommend  reconsideration 
of  this  point  in  view  of  the  considerable  strides  Russia  has  made  toward  ruble  con¬ 
vertibility. 

V.  U.S.  EXPORT-IMPORT  BANK 

In  our  earlier  testimony  we  did  not  address  the  detrimental  impact  of  then  exist¬ 
ing  Congressional  restrictions  on  U.S.  Export-Import  bank  financing  for  American 
exports  to  the  former  Soviet  Union.  We  did,  however,  consider  such  restrictions  out¬ 
moded  and  at  least  as  much  of  an  impediment  to  foreign  investment  in  the  region 
as  the  absence  of  government-sponsored  political  risk  insurance  from  OPIC.  U.S.  ex¬ 
porters  have  been  forced  to  look  abroad  for  government  export  financing  they 
cannot  obtain  in  the  United  States  and  as  a  result,  they  have  fallen  behind  competi¬ 
tors  from  other  countries  in  exploiting  Soviet  market  opportunities. 

Encouragingly,  in  late  February  the  Ex-Im  Bank  Board  of  Directors  began  accept¬ 
ing  applications  for  extending  financial  support  to  U.S.  exports  to  Russia,  marking 
the  first  time  the  bank  has  opened  for  business  with  a  former  Soviet  republic. 
Equally  significant,  permanent  repeal  of  the  Stevenson-Byrd  amendments  was  final¬ 
ly  achieved  through  a  foreign  aid  continuing  resolution  measure  approved  by  Presi¬ 
dent  Bush  last  week.  The  amendments  together  had  imposed  a  $300  million  ceiling 
on  financing  for  all  the  former  republics,  a  $40  million  subceiling  for  financing  oil 
and  gas  exploration,  and  a  complete  prohibition  on  extending  support  for  fossil  fuels 
production.  However  significant  these  developments  are,  the  process  still  has  far  to 
go. 

Now  that  the  Bank  has  opened  for  business  in  Russia,  eight  previously  approved 
export  deals  worth  $172  million  can  go  forward,  except  for  two  obstacles.  The  last 
hurdles  are  the  determination  of  Russia’s  creditworthiness  and  the  selection  of  a 
Russian  bank  to  serve  as  obligor.  Admittedly,  these  are  very  difficult  matters.  How¬ 
ever,  we  urge  the  Bank  to  resolve  them  expeditiously.  Meantime,  additional  loan 
requests  from  Russia  are  piling  up  and  soon  will  exceed  $2  billion. 

Perhaps  more  troublesome  is  the  slow  pace  at  which  the  Bank  is  preparing  plans 
for  extending  its  activities  beyond  Russia  to  the  other  former  republics.  The  Bank’s 
Board  of  Directors  recently  decided  without  explanation  to  hold  off  on  approving 
export  financing  in  Ukraine.  We  think  that  decision  definitely  should  be  reversed. 
In  addition,  the  Bank  should  make  a  greater  effort  to  respond  to  the  burgeoning 
loan  requests  from  the  other  new  states. 
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VI.  TRADE  AGREEMENTS 

As  our  last  recommendation  today  we  would  like  to  address  what  is  perhaps  the 
most  important  obstacle  to  American  investment  in  the  new  independent  states. 
That  obstacle  is  the  continuing  absence  of  a  fully  normalized  trade  relationship 
based  primarily  on  economic,  rather  than  political,  considerations,  which  would  pro¬ 
vide  protection  for  investors  and  predictability  for  all  concerned.  The  solution  to 
this  problem  is  the  prompt  implementation  of  bilateral  trade  agreements  with  each 
of  the  new  states,  emd  completion  of  modern  tax  and  investment  treaties  as  well. 

In  the  absence  of  a  normal  commercial  relationship  enshrined  in  a  general  trade 
agreement,  it  has  been  more  difficult  to  persuade  Congress  to  act  in  other  areas 
where  action  is  necessary,  such  as  export  financing.  Further,  American  companies 
will  increasingly  find  themselves  at  a  serious  competitive  disadvantage  in  their 
dealings  with  the  new  states  as  a  consequence  of  the  fact  that  rivals  in  other  coun¬ 
tries  operate  under  the  beneficial  provisions  of  such  accords.  The  absence  of  trade 
agreements  edso  puts  a  cloud  on  the  psychology  of  companies  looking  for  the  signal 
from  their  government  that  trading  with  the  states  of  the  C.I.S.  is  right  and  proper. 

First,  the  Agreement  on  Trade  Relations  Between  the  United  Stetes  and  the 
U.S.S.R.,  and  side  letters  thereto,  which  was  signed  into  law  by  President  Bush  in 
December,  should  be  applied  to  Russia  as  legal  successor  to  the  U.S.S.R.  without  re¬ 
negotiation  as  soon  as  possible.  Then,  either  the  same  agreement  should  be  left  open 
for  signature  by  any  other  C.I.S.  stat^  willing  to  accept  the  obligations  of  the  agree¬ 
ment,  or  separate  but  similar  agreements  should  be  concluded  with  these  states  as 
soon  as  possible.  The  diplomatic  work  inherent  in  this  task  admittedly  is  enormous, 
but  the  United  States  cannot  shy  away  from  it.  We  must  find  the  energy  and  exper¬ 
tise  to  deal  with  the  new  states  as  soverei^  trading  partners,  while  at  the  same 
time  building  on  the  existing  agreement,  which  was  so  arduously  negotiated. 

In  our  view,  one  technical  but  symbolically  important  flaw  still  remains  in  the 
agreement.  \^ile  it  provides  for  the  reciprocal  extension  of  most-favored-nation 
treatment,  it  does  so  only  on  the  basis  of  annual  waivers  of  the  Jackson-Vanik 
amendment  for  the  new  states  of  the  C.I.S.  We  believe  that  the  provisions  of  the 
amendment,  as  set  forth  in  Title  IV  of  the  1974  Trade  Act,  are  increasingly  irrele¬ 
vant  to  current  conditions.  Further,  the  continued  application  of  the  requirements 
of  this  title  magnifies  the  uncertainties  associated  with  U.S.  business  ventures  in 
the  C.I.S.  The  President’s  Freedom  Support  Act  of  1992  would  repeal  the  Jackson- 
Vanik  amendment,  and  we  urge  the  Congress  to  eliminate  this  obsolete  obstacle  to 
trade. 


VII.  CONCLUSION 

In  closing,  since  our  testimony  last  fall  we  have  seen  substantial  progress  within 
Russia,  Ukraine  and  other  former  republics  toward  serious  democratic  and  free- 
market  reform.  In  parallel,  we  have  witnessed  a  marked  shift  in  the  Bush  Adminis¬ 
tration  toward  greater  willingness  to  assist  the  new  independent  states  of  the  C.LS. 
in  their  journey  toward  freedom  and  prosperity.  The  most  significant  sign  of  this 
shift  is  the  President's  Freedom  Support  Act  of  1992,  which  is  now  before  Con^e^. 

We  previously  feared  that  no  action  was  likely  to  be  taken,  either  on  Capital  Hill 
or  internationally,  without  strong  and  explicit  political  advocacy  of  a  new  aid  pro¬ 
gram  by  the  President,  and  we  were  heartened  by  the  President  s  initiative.  But  the 
work  is  far  from  done.  Congress  and  the  President  should  now  support  this  bill  and 
other  constructive  measures  throughout  what  will  likely  be  a  difficult  political 

debate.  ,  ,  i  •  i. 

Strong  leadership  from  the  Congress  and  the  President  also  is  necessary  to  con- 
vince  a  recession-weary  public  that  this  aid  is  necessary  and  worth  every  penny  of 
money.  We  are  convinced  that  if  the  Congress  and  the  President  will  take 
the  lead,  the  American  people  will  follow. 

Senator  Biden.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Konney.  I  would  say  that  I  have 
not  often  taken  testimony  from  an  individual  who  has  been  able  to 
come  back  to  the  same  forum  months  later  and  have  a  vast  majori¬ 
ty,  if'  not  all,  of  what  he  suggested  just  several  months  earlier 
prove  to  be  right,  and  the  suggestions  proffered  then  to  be  either 
embraced  and/or  encouraged  so  soon  thereafter. 

I  respectfully  suggest  that  if  and  when  you  are  back  four  months 
from  now  you  will  once  again,  based  upon  your  testimony,  be 
proven  to  have  been  correct  about  the  recommendations  that  you 
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have  made.  It  is  easy  for  me  to  say  that,  because  I  agree  with  you, 
but  I  suspect  you  are  going  to  find  that  to  be  the  case.  I  hope  we 
learn  more  rapidly  and  our  learning  curve  is  a  little  sharper  this 
time  than  last.  Mr.  Watson. 

STATEMENT  OF  JOHN  T.  WATSON,  VICE  PRESIDENT  AND  DIREC¬ 
TOR  OF  OPERATIONS  FOR  THE  CIS,  PIONEER  HI-BRED  INTER¬ 
NATIONAL,  INC.,  DES  MOINES,  lA 

Mr.  Watson.  Mr.  Chairman,  Mr.  Tom  Urban,  our  chairman  and 
president,  had  planned  to  make  this  presentation  at  the  hearing 
this  afternoon.  Unfortunately,  he  is  undergoing  chemotherapy  and 
cannot  attend,  and  I  am  taking  his  place. 

I  was  very  interested  in  your  opening  comments.  I  cannot  quote 
you  word  for  word,  but  you  talked  about  planting  the  seeds  of  econ¬ 
omy  in  the  deep  Russian  soils,  and  basically  that  is  what  our  com¬ 
pany  is  trying  to  do.  We  are  tr3dng  to  plant  corn  seeds  in  the  soils 
of  the  Ukraine  and  Russia. 

We  have  had  an  active  joint  venture  in  the  Ukraine  for  over  4 
years.  That  joint  venture  has  been  producing  and  marketing  corn 
seeds  in  the  Ukraine.  We  think  we  have  learned  a  great  deal.  We 
would  suggest  to  those  who  are  helping  to  develop  the  U.S.  aid  pro¬ 
gram  for  the  NIS  that  they  keep  in  mind  the  economic,  social,  po¬ 
litical  and  ethical  differences  that  lie  between  the  United  States 
and  the  NIS  today. 

Let  me  try  to  set  out  a  framework  for  thinking  about  the  NIS. 
Let  us  assume  today  it  was  announced  in  the  U.S.  that  all  private 
property  was  outlawed.  Think  for  a  moment  how  that  would  affect 
and  change  our  lines,  our  institutions,  our  allocation  of  physical 
and  psychic  resources,  and  how  it  would  dramatically  affect  our 
sense  of  security.  That  is  essentially  what  has  happened  in  the 
NIS.  In  fact,  the  NIS  has  lost  its  soul,  and  it  is  now  in  a  quest  to 
find  a  new  one. 

The  second  difference  that  we  need  to  keep  in  mind  is  trust.  The 
NIS  has  for  hundreds  of  years  been  based  upon  an  absence  of  trust. 
We  in  the  U.S.  bash  our  Congress  and  our  Senators  as  well  as  busi¬ 
ness  people  and  unions,  yet  we  forget  the  very  high  level  of  trust 
that  does  exist  between  institutions  in  this  country,  and  that  trust 
does  not  exist  in  the  NIS. 

Third,  we  need  to  understand  the  attitude  toward  risk.  The  NIS 
is  a  society  built  on  hundreds  of  years  of  risk  avoidance. 

The  fourth  fundamental  difference  has  to  do  with  winning.  Win¬ 
ning  today  means  something  entirely  different  in  the  NIS  than  in 
the  West.  We  speak  of  success,  we  speak  of  profits,  we  speak  of 
market  share.  That  is  not  what  winning  is  all  about  today  in  the 
NIS.  Winning  in  the  NIS  today  is  very  simple — food  and  job  securi¬ 
ty. 

I  will  now  add  a  very  unwelcome  ingredient — hate.  There  is  a 
cancerous  reservoir  of  hate  in  Central  Europe  and  the  NIS.  There 
is  a  deep  kind  of  hate  that  is  quite  alien  to  all  of  us  in  the  United 
States.  It  is  deep  and  it  is  abiding  and  it  overcomes  all  rational  ar¬ 
guments.  I  believe,  Mr.  Chairman,  you  had  some  remarks  about 
that  in  your  opening  statement. 
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Finally,  I  think  it  is  important  to  remember  the  NIS  is  and  will 
remain  for  many  generations  a  commune-type  of  society.  You  have 
a  huge  population  for  whom  private  property  contracts  and  normal 
course  of  business  is  in  fact  alien.  For  us  to  assume  there  is  some¬ 
thing  magic  about  private  property,  the  pricing  system,  risk-taking, 
something  so  wonderful  that  the  soul  of  every  Russian  will  be  over¬ 
come  by  this  is  naive.  It  simply  is  not  going  to  happen  very  fast. 

In  fact,  what  will  happen  is  the  development  of  an  economic 
system  quite  different  from  what  we  have  in  the  West.  It  will  be  a 
combination  of  some  private  enterprise,  but  with  a  very  significant 
communal  section.  As  we  attempt  to  understand  the  NIS,  one  of 
our  major  difficulties  is  that  we  receive  from  the  news,  and  we 
filter  it  through  our  perception  of  the  world.  That  is  a  mistake. 
Until  we  have  a  group  of  individuals  who  have  lived  in  joint  ven¬ 
tures,  spent  an  enormous  amount  of  time  living  on  a  day-to-day 
basis  in  operations,  working  closely  in  the  field,  particularly  in  our 
case  the  agricultural  area,  we  do  not  know  what  we  are  talking 
about  and  we  are  not  going  to  be  very  effective. 

So  what  are  some  specific  areas  the  U.S.  aid  program — again,  I 
will  restrict  my  remarks  to  agriculture — should  address  on  the 
issues  I  have  described?  Besides  providing  the  short-term  solution 
such  as  humanitarian  aid  and  CCC  credit  guarantees,  longer  term 
solutions  are  required  to  help  the  NIS  solve  their  food  problems. 
The  proposal  that  Dr.  Stan  Johnson  of  Iowa  State  and  his  team 
will  make  just  a  little  later  we  also  support.  It  will  go  a  long  way 
in  helping  us  resolve  some  of  those  problems. 

In  the  development  of  a  U.S.  aid  program,  one  should  not  ove^ 
look  the  technology  and  technical  assistance  that  can  be  delivered 
in  a  practical  way  by  U.S.  agricultural  companies  who  invest  in  the 
NIS.  A  U.S.  aid  program  should  encourage  U.S.  private  sector 
direct  investment  in  all  parts  of  the  food  chain  in  the  NIS.  The  in¬ 
creased  activities  of  Eximbank  and  OPIC  are  most  welcome. 

Our  company  has  successfully  used  CIP  funds  in  other  countries, 
which  allows  us  the  repayment  of  investment  loans  in  local  curren¬ 
cy.  We  would  urge  AID  to  consider  making  such  funds  available  to 
the  NIS.  Programs  which  are  developed  that  encourage  private 
sector  investment  in  agriculture  and  are  easy  to  understand  will 
elicit  a  strong  response  from  the  private  sector  in  the  U.S. 

Finally,  we  at  Pioneer  have  been  doing  business  in  the  develop- 
ing  world  and  dovoloped  world  for  ovor  65  years.  We  spend  mucli  of 
our  time  in  the  rural  areas  of  this  globe.  We  have  learned  that 
unless  you  are  willing  to  put  individuals  in  the  field  for  substantial 
periods  of  time  to  understand  the  language  and  the  customs,  there 
is  very  little  you  can  do  to  help.  We  must  develop  a  wide  group  of 
experienced  American  hands  to  begin  to  bridge  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  United  States  and  the  NIS.  I  will  be  glad  to  answer  any 

questions  you  might  have. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Watson  follows;] 

Prepared  Statement  of  Jack  Watson 

Good  afternoon,  my  name  is  Jack  Wateon.  I  am  a  Vice  President  of  Pion^r  Hi- 
Bred  International,  Inc.  and  Operations  Director  m  clmrge  of  the  New  Independent 
States  of  the  former  Soviet  Union.  Tom  Urban,  our  Chairman  and  Pre^^  ^ad 
planned  to  participate  in  today’s  hearing  but  he  is  undergoing  chemotherapy  treat- 
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merits  which  prevented  him  from  attending.  I  am  pleased  to  have  been  asked  to  tes¬ 
tify  before  your  committee  on  his  behalf.  We  have  had  an  active  and  successful  joint 
venture  producing  and  marketing  corn  seeds  in  the  Ukraine  for  over  four  years.  We 
have  learned  a  great  deal. 

The  NIS  is  made  up  of  a  vibrant  people,  educated,  creative,  and  wanting  very 
much  to  win  self  respect  and  the  admiration  of  the  world.  The  world  wants  and 
needs  the  NIS  to  succeed.  We  will  all  be  better  for  it. 

What  I  am  offering  today  is  a  list  of  the  considerable  barriers  to  the  achievement 
of  these  aspirations  so  that  we  may  approach  solutions  from  knowledge  and  not  pre¬ 
judgments. 

In  spite  of  what  is  to  be  a  long  list  of  obstacles,  I  remain  optimistic  about  the 
future  of  the  NIS  and  its  constituent  parts.  What  other  group  of  nations  has  suf¬ 
fered  more  and  yet  succeeded  in  continuing  to  be  a  force  in  the  world  facing  very 
different  futures  at  critical  times  in  its  history  with  enormous  energy  and  capacity 
for  resurgence.  One  is  also  struck  by  the  great  good  nature  of  the  members  of  the 
NIS.  A  good  political  joke  still  stands  high  in  the  NIS. 

I  will  not  attempt  to  discuss  the  macro-economic  issues  of  ruble  convertibility,  po¬ 
litical  structure,  the  role  of  the  IMF,  etc.,  etc.  I  understand  those  issues  to  some 
degree  but  there  are  others  who  are  much  more  competent  than  I  to  give  you  their 
impressions  of  what  should  or  should  not  be  done. 

I  want  to  attempt  to  describe  the  economic,  social,  political,  and  ethical  differ¬ 
ences  that  lie  between  the  United  States  and  the  NIS  today.  It  is  in  understanding 
those  differences  that  is  the  key  as  to  how  we  can  or  cannot  effectively  help  the 
NIS. 

These  differences  represent  enormous  impediments  to  bringing  our  two  economies 
closer  together.  After  four  years  of  agricultural  activity  and  discussions  in  Moscow, 
Kiev,  Rovno,  Stavropol,  etc.,  etc.,  we  at  Pioneer  have  some  feel,  I  believe,  for  the 
situation. 

Let  me  try  to  set  out  a  framework  for  thinking  about  the  NIS.  Let  us  assume  that 
today  it  was  announced  in  the  United  States  that  all  private  property  was  outlawed. 
We  had  discovered  on  deep  reflection  and  our  observation  of  the  performance  of 
competitive  economies  that  private  property  slowed  growth,  reduced  productivity, 
built  bureaucracy,  and  basically  put  the  United  States  at  a  competitive  disadvan¬ 
tage,  both  militarily  and  economically.  Let  us  assume  that  that  lesson  was  adopted 
by  the  leadership  of  this  country  at  all  levels,  and  that  all  policies  henceforce  devel¬ 
oped  by  this  country  denied  private  property. 

Think  for  a  moment  how  that  would  change  our  lives,  how  it  would  impact  our 
institutions,  the  flow  of  commerce,  reallocation  of  physical  and  psychic  resources, 
and  how  it  would  dramatically  affect  our  sense  of  security.  Private  property  in  this 
country  is  as  close  to  non-religion /religion,  I  suppose,  as  one  can  get,  yet  we  will 
have  been  told  that  it  was  all  “a  big  mistake.” 

That  is  essentially  what  has  happened  in  the  NIS.  Whether  you  are  talking  about 
buying  bread,  forming  social  action  groups,  negotiating  major  or  minor  contracts, 
restructuring  industry;  that  underlying  change,  that  underlying  dramatic  shift,  an 
almost  quasi-religious  upheaval,  drives  much  of  the  thought  processes  that  one  en¬ 
counters.  In  all  of  our  contacts  in  the  NIS  that  underlying  trauma  comes  up  over, 
over,  and  over  again.  In  fact,  the  NIS  has  lost  its  soul.  It  is  now  on  a  quest  to  find  a 
new  one. 

The  second  difference  which  must  be  kept  in  mind  is  one  of  trust.  The  NIS  has, 
for  hundreds  of  years,  been  based  on  an  absence  of  trust.  We  in  the  US  bash  our 
Congress,  as  well  as  business  people,  and  unions,  etc.,  and  yet  we  forget  the  very’ 
high  level  of  trust  that  does  indeed  exist  between  institutions  in  this  country.  That 
institutional  trust  simply  does  not  exist  in  the  NIS.  It  may  be  hard  to  fathom  but  I 
can  tell  you  it  is  difficult  to  function  in  a  society  where  there  is  no  trust.  It  is  true, 
one  can  establish  trust  on  a  one-on-one  basis,  but  even  that  one-on-one  trust  is  con¬ 
strained  by  the  lack’  of  the  institutional  trust  that  I  have  outlined  above. 

Third,  we  need  to  understand  the  attitude  toward  risk  in  the  NIS.  The  NIS  is  a 
society  built  on  hundreds  of  years  of  risk  avoidance.  A  simple  thing  as  a  contract 
presented  to  us  by  someone  in  the  NIS  simply  describes  all  of  the  responsibilities 
that  we  are  to  have  and  none  of  the  responsibilities  that  the  person  on  their  side  of 
the  contract  would  have.  (There  are  many  lawyers,  I  am  sure,  in  this  country  who 
would  love  to  write  such  contracts.)  At  first  we  thought  it  was  simply  canny  negoti¬ 
ating,  but  on  investigation,  it  is  much  deeper  than  that.  The  NIS  simply  has  no  way 
of  understanding  or  measuring  risk,  therefore,  they  will  not  take  risks. 

The  fourth  fundamental  difference  has  to  do  with  winning.  Winning  today  means 
something  entirely  different  in  the  NIS  than  in  the  West.  We  speak  of  success,  we 
speak  of  profits,  we  speak  of  return  on  assets,  we  speak  of  growth,  we  speak  of  pro- 
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motion,  we  speak  of  sales,  we  sp>eak  of  market  share.  That  is  not  what  winning  is  all 
about  today  in  the  NIS.  Winning  in  the  NIS  today  is  very  simple;  food  on  the  table 
and  job  security.  I  have  heard  many  conversations  in  which  one  side  was  talking 
about  food  and  a  job,  and  the  other  talking  typical  Western  “winning  jargon.”  The 
two  simply  do  not  meet  and  discourse,  real  discourse,  is  often  impossible. 

I  would  also  point  out  that  there  is  a  large  cadre  of  individuals  in  the  Soviet 
Union  who  have  learned  words  such  as  cash  flow,  profit  and  loss,  and  asset  manage¬ 
ment,  but  the  facts  are  that  those  words  do  not  mean  anything.  They  understand 
them  intellectually,  but  have  no  way  of  intonating  those  words  into  their  daily 
business  decisions.  We  have  had  long  conversations  about  cash  flow  only  to  find  out 
after  two  days  that  one  side  simply  doesn’t  understand  what  the  other  side  means. 
That  is  a  severe  problem. 

I  will  now  add  a  very  unwelcome  ingredient  to  this  mixture  of  barriers  to  success 
*  *  *  hate.  There  is  a  cancerous  reservoir  of  hate  in  Central  Europe  and  the  NIS.  It 
is  the  kind  of  hate  that  is  quite  alien  to  us  in  the  United  States.  It  is  deep  and  it  is 
abiding,  and  it  overcomes  all  rational  arguments. 

The  flow  of  mankind  across  the  Asia/European  land  and  water  bridges  has  left  a 
detritus  of  poison  that  has  to  be  experienced  to  be  believed.  At  private  parties,  in 
small  groups,  and  even  in  large  gatherings  of  ethnically  related  people  expressions 
of  hate  for  others  is  endemic.  We,  of  course,  have  no  solution  for  that  problem,  other 
than  to  help  expand  the  economic  pie  fast  enough  so  that  there  is  enough  prosperity 
to  share  rather  than  having  to  take  it  from  your  ethnically  different  and  usually 
hated  neighbor.  But  that  hate  further  complicates  all  of  the  above  economic  and 
social  barriers. 

And,  finally,  I  think  it  is  important  to  remember  that  the  NIS  is,  and  will  remain 
for  many,  many  generations,  a  communal  society.  There  was  no  private  property  in 
the  NIS  prior  to  1750,  the  serfs  were  freed  in  1865  but,  in  fact,  stayed  on  the  land. 
By  1900  less  than  25  percent  of  the  entire  bureaucracy  which  ran  the  Czarist  regime 
owned  property  of  any  kind.  And,  we  all  understand  what  happened  in  1917.  So, 
here  you  have  a  huge  population  for  whom  private  property,  contracts,  the  normal 
course  of  business  is,  in  fact,  alien.  I  would  even  point  out  that  for  many  centuries 
villages,  particularly  in  Central  Russia,  would  reniivide  their  property  among  the 
village  families  every  10  to  15  years  because  some  families  grew  smaller  and  some 
grew  larger  in  order  to  achieve  equity.  'There  was  in  fact  communal  ownership. 

For  us  to  assume  that  there  is  something  magic  about  private  property,  the  pric¬ 
ing  system,  and  risk  taking,  something  so  wonderful,  and  so  endemic  in  the  soul  of 
every  Russian  that  it  will  overcome  ^1  of  the  barriers  that  I  have  laid  out  before 
you  that  have  developed  over  300  years  is  naive.  It  simply  is  not  going  to  happen 
very  fast.  In  fact,  what  will  happen  is  the  development  of  an  economic  system  quite 
different  from  what  we  have  in  the  West.  It  will  be  a  combination  of  some  private 
enterprise,  but  with  a  very  significant  communal  section,  not  unlike  parts  of  Italy, 
for  instance,  today,  or  even  economies  such  as  Thailand  or  Taiwan,  where  the  role 
of  government  continues  to  be  extremely  important. 

As  we  attempt  to  understand  the  NIS,  one  of  our  major  difficulties  is  that  as  we 
receive  news  out  of  the  NIS,  we  filter  it  through  our  perception  of  the  world.  We 
take  the  words  that  come  across  the  newspapers  or  FAX  machines,  or  testimony, 
and  see  them  in  our  terms.  That  is  a  mistake.  Until  we  have  a  cadre  of  individuals 
who  have  lived  in  joint  ventures,  spent  an  enormous  amount  of  time  living  on  a  day- 
to-day  basis,  in  operations,  working  closely  in  the  field,  particularly  in  the  agricul¬ 
tural  sector,  we  do  not  know  what  we  are  talking  about  and  we  are  not  going  to  be 
very  effective! 

^  what  are  some  specific  areas  a  US  aid  program  for  agriculture  should  address 
based  on  the  issues  I  described?  Besides  providing  short-term  solutions  such  as  hu¬ 
manitarian  aid  and  CCC  credit  guarantees,  longer  term  solutions  are  required  to 
help  the  NIS  solve  their  food  problems. 

”1^6  proposal  that  Dr.  Stan  Johnson  of  Iowa  State  University  and  his  team  is 
making,  and  that  which  I  am  supporting,  will  go  a  long  way  in  helping  us  resolve 
some  of  these  problems,  it  would  involve  a  whole  host  of  people  who  are  going  to 
take  the  time  and  effort  to  try  to  understand  the  significant  difference  between  a 
pricing  and  a  communal  system  in  the  allocation  of  resources.  It  would  involve  key 
people  across  the  panoply  of  the  agricultural  world  and,  I  think,  should  be  positive 
and  deserves  support. 

In  the  development  of  a  US  aid  program  one  should  not  overlook  the  technology 
and  technical  assistance  that  can  be  delivered  in  a  practiced  way  by  US  agricultural 
companies  who  invest  in  the  NIS.  A  US  aid  program  should  encourage  IJS  private 
sector  direct  investment  in  all  parts  of  the  food  chain  in  the  NIS.  The  increased  ac¬ 
tivities  of  EXIM  and  OPIC  are  most  welcome.  We  have  successfully  used  CIP  funds 
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in  other  countries  allowing  repayment  of  investment  loans  in  local  currency.  We 
would  urge  A.I.D.  to  consider  making  such  funds  available  to  the  NIS.  Programs 
which  are  developed  that  encourage  private  sector  investment  in  agriculture  and 
are  easy  to  understand,  will  elicit  a  strong  response  from  the  private  sector  in  the 
US. 

Finally,  we  at  Pioneer  have  been  doing  business  in  the  developing  world  and  de¬ 
veloped  world  for  over  65  years.  We  spend  much  of  our  time  in  the  rural  parts  of 
this  globe.  We  work  with  the  poorest  peasants  in  South  America,  Asia,  Africa  and 
we  work  with  highly  developed  farmers  in  North  America,  Europe,  etc.  We  have 
learned  that  unless  you  are  willing  to  put  individuals  in  the  field  for  substantial 
periods  of  time,  to  understand  the  language  and  the  customs,  there  is  no  way  you 
can  help.  We  must  develop  a  cadre  of  experienced  American  hands  who  can  begin  to 
bridge  the  differences  between  the  United  States  and  the  NIS. 

I  would  be  glad  to  answer  any  questions  you  might  have.  Thank  you. 

Senator  Biden.  Thank  you  very  much.  Mr.  Watson,  let  me  begin 
with  you  where  you  left  off.  You  indicated  you  need  to  put  a  sub¬ 
stantial  number  of  individuals  in  the  field  for  a  long  time.  What  do 
you  mean  by  a  substantial  number? 

Mr.  Watson.  This  could  be  through  both  joint  ventures  and  the 
Government.  I  know  the  USD  A  is  putting  a  program  together  in 
the  sense  of  extension  services  in  some  countries  to  help  them  de¬ 
velop  their  extension.  A  long  time,  I  suppose  you  just  cannot  go  in 
there  in  2  months  and  solve  all  the  problems.  I  think  you  need  to 
put  people  in  there  for  at  least  a  year,  2  years,  as  they  help  solve 
the  problems  in  the  NIS. 

Senator  Biden.  One  of  our  problems  is  that — it  is  the  old  chick- 
en-and-the-egg — is  that  we  are  told  by  many,  and  I  do  not  quarrel 
with  this,  that  we  cannot  expect  a  free  market  system  to  develop 
overnight  and  cannot  expect  one  to  develop  that  is  going  to  have 
the  same  attributes  as  ours,  and  that  the  only  way  we  are  really 
going  to  know  what  we  should  is  to  be  in  there  for  a  while  and  get 
a  real  close  look. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  are  told  not  just  by  Mr.  Workman  but 
many  others  that  in  order  to  get  people  to  go  in  there  we  have  to 
make  some  hard  judgments  now  about  whether  or  not  we  are  going 
to,  for  example,  ask  the  American  taxpayers — and  I  happen  to 
think  we  should,  but  to  make  the  point,  ask  the  American  taxpay¬ 
ers  to  invest  in  OPIC  because  that  is  the  right  investment.  It  is  not 
an  investment  if  the  account  is  not  called  on,  but  it  sure  as  heck  is 
an  investment  if  it  is  called  on. 

I  think  Mr.  Konney  is  right  when  he  indicates  that  we  are  talk¬ 
ing  about  five,  six,  $700  million  and  we  should  be  talking  about 
four,  five,  six,  $7  billion,  and  so  it  is  a  tough  call.  Everyone  says 
except  in  the  area  that  affects  them  the  most,  take  your  time  and 
go  slow,  and  understand  it  is  going  to  be  different. 

They  say  you  have  got  to  speed  this  thing  up.  You  have  got  to 
make  sure  you  cover  me  with  insurance,  and  you  have  got  to  make 
sure  you  diminish  my  risk  because  I  do  not  want  to  take  that  risk. 
I  think  it  is  understandable  that  you  do  not  want  to  take  that  risk, 
but  in  turn  then  you  look  at  us,  you  in  an  editorial  sense,  and  say 
we  should  turn  back  their  taxpayers  and  say  they  are  not  going  to 
take  the  risk  because  they  think  we  do  not  know  enough  yet,  but 
we  are  going  to  ask  you  to  commit  $31:  billion  in  order  for  them  to 
take  the  risk,  when  they  just  got  finished  telling  us  they  do  not 
know  until  we  get  in  there. 
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Do  you  understand  the  dilemma?  How  do  you  respond  to  that?  I 
mean,  what  do  you  say  when  you  are  at  a  meeting  in  Des  Moines 
and  you  are  not  with  the  agriculture  community,  and  they  say  fine, 
Watson,  good  idea,  you  are  right.  Cannot  expect  the  same  system, 
do  not  know  quite  what  it  is  going  to  look  like,  1,000  years  of  never 
having  had  democracy  or  anything  approaching  it,  it  is  going  to 
take  time. 

I  want  to  think  over  whether  or  not  I  want  to  put  many  of  my 
tax  dollars  at  risk  with  OPIC  or  exchange  rates  or  anything  else. 
How  do  you  respond  to  that? 

Mr.  Watson.  Well,  I  think  first  of  all  I  would  tell  them  that  in 
Des  Moines,  Iowa,  we  are  not  living  in  our  own  world,  we  are  in  a 
big  world  economy,  and  what  happens  in  the  NIS  will  certainly  di¬ 
rectly  affect  us  in  Des  Moines,  lA.  If  the  NIS  fails,  it  will  hurt  us. 
Whether  it  is  tomorrow  or  the  next  day,  it  will  hurt. 

There  is  no  doubt  in  anybody’s  mind  that  they  have  a  lot  of  prob¬ 
lems  and  need  help,  and  we  should  be  willing,  thinking  in  the  long 
term,  to  help. 

I  certainly  can  make  some  very,  I  think  strong  arguments  why 
we  should  help  them  agriculturally  and  how  it  will  affect  the  State 
of  Iowa,  the  State  of  Illinois,  etc. 

Senator  Biden.  What  is  the  least  risk,  highest  pay-off  for  the 
American  taxpayers  in  the  near  term,  and  I  do  not  mean  just  the 
significant  exporting  States  like  Iowa  and  Illinois.  Obviously,  the 
least  risk  is  to  have  the  Government  buy  their  pain  and  give  it  to 
the  Russians.  That  is  the  least  risk.  But  what  is  the  least  risk  for 
the  American  people,  from  your  perspective,  as  to  what  we  can  and 
should  do  now — the  least  exposure  for  them  and  potentially  highest 
pay-off? 

While  you  are  thinking  of  that,  let  me  look  to  your  colleagues 
and  ask  the  following  question,  I  think  it  was  you,  Mr.  Konney,  you 
suggested  that  this  $625  million  in  humanitarian  aid  falls  short  of 
what  is  needed. 

Does  the  chamber  think  that  number  falls  short  of  what  is 
needed,  that  the  United  States  is  or  is  not,  or  will  or  will  not  be 
doing  its  fair  share,  or  a  sufficient  amount  to  be  able  to  meet  the 
needs  with  that,  or  should  we  be  doing  more?  Can  you  quantify  it 
for  us? 

Mr.  Workman.  We  think  that  is  a  low  number,  but  I  would  also 
like  to  respond  to  the  question  that  you  asked  Mr.  Watson  about 
why  invest  in  the  republics?  Why  look  to  a  market  of  290  million 
potential  consumers  at  some  point,  and  maybe  not  this  century  but 
8  years  from  now  in  the  next  century  we  almost  cannot  afford  to 
make  that  kind  of  investment. 

The  situation  in  the  world,  stepping  back  from  this  for  a  minute, 
has  changed  significantly,  not  just  in  the  past  2  years  but  in  the 
past  20  years  in  terms  of  the  U.S.  share  of  world  industrial  output, 
increasing  competition  not  only  from  Europe  but  also  from  Asia, 
and  we  have  some  policies  that  were — at  the  times  they  were  cre¬ 
ated  served  a  good  purpose  20  or  30  years  ago. 

For  example,  when  Mr.  Watson  was  talking  about  whp  we  need 
to  do  is  to  have  people  on  the  ground  for  a  lengthy  period  of  time 
in  other  countries  getting  the  lay  of  the  land,  if  you  will,  getting  to 
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know  the  cultures,  the  business  practices,  and  making  contacts,  but 
yet  at  the  same  time  in  our  tax  code  we  discourage  that. 

In  Section  911  of  the  Tax  Code  we  allow  double  taxation  on  for¬ 
eign  earnings  for  Americans  working  for  American  companies 
overseas.  The  net  effect  for  a  corporation  is  it  is  cheaper  for  them 
to  hire  not  an  American  national  to  operate  their  activity  in,  say, 
Uzbekistan,  but  to  hire  an  Italian,  so  over  time  what  you  have 
within  a  corporation  is  a  hollowing  out  effect. 

Over  time  what  is  being  more  and  more  prized  in  a  corporation 
is  international  experience  and  expertise,  and  who  has  it?  Not  the 
American  managers,  they  have  to  stay  home,  but  their  foreign  na¬ 
tionals.  So  that  is  one  example  of  some  things  we  need  to  look  at  in 
terms  of  competitiveness. 

Again,  not  too  long  ago,  Mr.  Gates  estimated  that  the  Soviet 
Union  had  an  economy  approaching  $2.5  trillion.  There  is  no  ques¬ 
tion  but  that  the  Russian  Federation,  Ukraine,  Uzbekistan,  Ka¬ 
zakhstan  and  some  of  these  republics  are  immensely  wealthy  in 
terms  of  natural  resources  as  well  as  human  talent. 

A  month  ago,  2  weeks  ago,  we  were  importing  certain  sectors’ 
technology  that  they  have  that  we  do  not  have  that  they  are  world 
leaders  in,  and  so  there  are  opportunities  here  in  the  not-too-dis- 
tant  future  that  we  need  to  capitalize  on  and  invest  in,  and  so  from 
our  point  of  view  we  think  we  do  not  want  to  leave  this  market  to 
our  competitors  because  it  would  have  a  direct  impact  here  at 
home. 

Senator  Biden.  Mr.  Konney,  you  were  very  specific  and  I  appreci¬ 
ate  that  very  much.  Tell  me  the  practical,  if  you  can — unless  it  in 
anyway  would  put  you  in  a  difficult  position  competitively  to 
reveal  this  information  to  me,  and  I  mean  this  sincerely — what 
impact  would  currency  stabilization  have  on  your  ability  to  do  busi¬ 
ness  in  Russia? 

Mr.  Konney.  The  simple  answer  to  that  question  is  that  it  would 
permit  at  some  point  our  company  to  repatriate  profits  in  hard  cur¬ 
rency  back  to  the  United  States. 

Senator  Biden.  What  impact  would  that  have  on  your  decision¬ 
making  process? 

Mr.  Konney.  The  impact  it  would  have  on  our  decisionmaking 
process  would  be  to  change  the  risk-reward  calculation  so  that  we 
would  be  more  willing  to  risk  more  investment  in  those  countries 
than  we  otherwise  would  be,  and  it  is  as  simple  as  that.  I  think 
most  other  multinationals  operating  in  the  former  Soviet  Union 
have  very  clear  thresholds  beyond  which  they  will  not  risk  money 
without  pretty  good  assurance  of  a  return  in  hard  currency  or  con¬ 
vertible  currency,  and  everyone  is  operating  under  those  limits  for 
the  time  being  until  the  ruble  becomes  convertible  or  becomes  sta¬ 
bilized  to  the  point  where  it  is  essentially  convertible. 

Senator  Biden.  We  heard  this  morning  that  there  was  not  any — 
and  I  want  to  be  careful.  I  do  not  want  to  mischaracterize  that  .the 
issue  of  convertibility  was  much  further  along  and  being  dealt  with 
as  related  to  Russia  than  it  was  with  Ukraine  or  any  other  former 
republic.  Is  that  your  experience? 

Mr.  Konney.  I  would  not  agree  with  that  totally.  I  think  the  way 
I  would  put  it  is  to  say  our  knowledge  of  what  Russia  has  done  is 
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much  greater  than  our  knowledge  of  what  has  been  done  in  the 
other  republics. 

Ycm  know  better  than  I  do  that  we  have  limited  resources  fo¬ 
cused  on,  and  the  IMF  has  limited  resources  focused  on,  determin- 
^  exactly  is  happening  in  these  former  republics,  and  most 

or  those  resources  have  been  focused  so  far  on  Russia.  I  would  say 
Ukrame  ^  nearly  as  far  along,  although  they  are  headed  down  the 

currency,  which  I  think  makes  people  nervous. 

D  answer  to  your  question  is  I  do  not  think  it  is  fair  to  say 
that  Russia  is  dramatically  farther  along  than  the  other  former 
ooviet  States.  I  think  Ukraine  and  a  couple  of  others  are  in  the 
same  general  ball  park. 

Senator  Biden.  Now,  Mr.  Workman  you  indicated  that  one  of  the 
best  sellers — and  I  assume  you  meant  that  literally— that  the 
ch^ber  has  put  out  has  been  this  data  file.  This  volume  I  am 
holding  up  has  in  it  the  names  of  Soviet-related  trade  contacts,  for 
example,  in  certain  areas  of  the  former  Soviet  Union,  former 
Soviet  ministries  and  other  central  bodies  that  an  American  busi¬ 
ness  person  could  deal  with  or  contact  for  information,  I  assume, 
and  it  is  broken  down  between  Uzbekistan,  Moldova,  Belarus,  Azer¬ 
baijan,  et  cetera. 

Mr.  Workman.  It  is  also  broken  down  by,  I  think,  23  or  26  indus¬ 
trial  sectors — chemicals,  mining,  et  cetera. 

Senator  Biden.  Now,  as  Mr.  Konney  may  remember  months  ago 
when  he  was  here  I  was  asking  his  opinion  as  to  what  impact,  what 
potential  utility,  I  guess  is  what  I  asked,  the  establishment  of 
American  business  centers  in  the  former  Soviet  Republics  and 
Eastern  European  countries  might  have  on  the  willingness  of  the 
American  business  community  to  determine  whether  or  not  they 
should  access  the  opportunities — No.  1,  what  opportunities,  and  No. 
2,  whether  they  should  attempt  to  access  them  in  these  former  re¬ 
publics  that  are  now  independent  countries. 

These  business  centers,  you  may  or  may  not  know,  are  facilities, 
an  idea  that  I  proposed  that  was  very  cost-effective  and  efficient  in 
terms  of  U.S.  taxpayers’  dollars.  We  would  encourage  the  Govern¬ 
ments  of  these  various  countries  to  provide  for  us  the  physical  fa¬ 
cilities  whereby  we  would  in  turn,  using  American  nationals  as 
well  as  in-country  nationals  to  act  as  translators  and  drivers,  we 
would  have  copying  machines,  telephones  to  the  extent  that  they 
were  of  any  utility  in  a  particular  country,  et  cetera. 

An  American  business  person  could  go  to  one  of  these  places  and 
find  out  whether  or  not  there  was  a  small  tool  and  dye  operation 
that  was  formerly  run  by  the  Government  that  was  now  flounder¬ 
ing  but  was  seeking  a  joint  venture  with  a  western  country,  and 
then  be  able  to  have  a  translator  to  go  with  them  and  speak  the 
language,  et  cetera. 

I  found  that  over  the  last  2  years  of  holding  hearings  many  busi¬ 
ness  persons  who  belong  to  organizations  came  to  us,  not  unlike 
Havfel  did  before  he  led  his  country,  and  when  asked  what  you 
needed  most,  he  said  he  wanted  mimeograph  machines. 

I  looked  at  him,  I  said  mimeograph  machines.  He  said  we  do  not 
know  how  to  hold  an  election  without  mimeograph  machines.  I 
mean,  how  do  we  get  out  the  material?  How  do  we  get  it  to  people 
around  the  country,  the  party  people  to  determine  what  we  are 
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doing?  I  thought  at  first  it  was  a  joke,  but  they  really,  truly  wanted 
mimeograph  machines.  They  were  not  even  looking  for  copying  ma¬ 
chines,  just  plain  old  mimeograph  machines. 

Now,  is  there  any  correlation  between  the  desire  for  the  informa¬ 
tion  contained  in  this  book  and  the  potential  utility  of  having  in¬ 
country  American  business  centers  where  you  can  direct  an  Ameri¬ 
can  business  woman  or  man  to  go.  You  would  have  in  that  center 
broken  down  based  upon  sectors,  based  on  economic  sectors,  what 
potential  opportunities  interest  might  be  available  or  of  interest  to 
the  American  investors  going  over,  or  am  I  making  too  much  of  a 
stretch  in  the  correlation  between  this  desire  and  that? 

Mr.  Workman.  Not  at  all.  Senator,  and  we  are  glad  you  did  not 
copyright  the  idea,  because  we  have  been  in  Poland  over  the  last  3 
to  4  months  in  conjunction  with  the  Polish  Chamber  of  Commerce 
setting  up,  and  this  is  not  terribly  sophisticated,  but  then  the  needs 
are  not  terribly  sophisticated. 

They  have  given  us  office  space.  We  are  going  to  contract  with  a 
Polish  national  who  has  some  understanding  of  market  economics, 
and  under  the  auspices  of  the  U.S.  Polish  Economic  Council,  which 
is  managed  by  the  chamber,  there  will  be  a  place  in  Warsaw  and 
later  in  Krakow  where  an  American  person,  business  person  can  go 
and  make  a  telephone  call  or  have  access  to  a  copying  machine,  or 
what-have-you.  It  is  a  small  step,  but  it  is  a  step,  and  it  is  a  good 
idea.  It  is  an  identified  need. 

As  far  as  coming  back  to  the  Commonwealth  of  Independent 
States  and  the  former  republics  for  us  to  do  that  right  now,  the 
best  vehicle  for  my  institution  is  the  so-called  Am-Jam  Network, 
and  we  are  in  the  process  of  working  with  the  American  business 
community  in  Moscow  to  set  up  an  Am-Jam.  The  community  al¬ 
ready  exists,  but  we  will  accredit  it  and  what-have-you. 

We  would  expect  over  time  to  see  those  Am-Jam’s  proliferate. 
For  example,  there  are  three  Am-Jam’s  in  Mexico,  there  are  two  in 
Turkey,  there  are,  I  think,  three  in  Saudi  Arabia,  so  it  is  another 
vehicle  not  dissimilar  to  your  business  center  concept. 

Senator  Biden.  Well,  I  would  encourage  all  of  that,  because  one 
of  the  things  that  I  found,  every  time  I  mention  this  idea  to  either 
a  head  of  State  from  one  of  the  members  of  the  CIS  and/or  their 
chief  economic  advisors,  all  of  whom  have  come  through  here  at 
some  point  or  another  in  the  last  6  months,  the  response  I  get,  lit¬ 
erally,  is  well,  can  you  send  12  or  15?  I  mean,  can  you  do  it  now? 

I  find  I  have  had  great  difficulty  getting  the  administration — 
they  promised  me,  made  a  deal.  They  said  they  would  set  up  two, 
and  they  finally  set  up  one  in  Eastern  Europe.  The  other  one  is  not 
even  underway  yet,  and  it  is  not  like  we  need  to  be  rocket  scien¬ 
tists,  you  know.  The  Governments  I  know  from  my  own  experience 
are  prepared  to  provide  free  the  available,  well-constructed,  clean, 
centrally  located  facilities.  That  is,  buildings,  places  where  people 
can  go. 

We  are  not  going  out  and  buying  new  operations.  In  some  cases 
we  may  conclude  it  makes  sense  to  do  that.  We  were  wise,  after 
World  War  II,  to  buy  some  of  the  particular  embassy  properties 
that  we  bought.  We  might  be  wise  to  do  some  of  that  now,  but  at 
any  rate,  having  said  all  of  that  I  cannot  tell  you  in  my  experience 
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how  ferocious  the  appetite  is  over  there  for  some  place  that  would 
do  this. 

The  word  that  I  am  getting  is,  folks  from  the  republics,  now  inde¬ 
pendent  countries,  that  well,  you  are  only  going  to  focus  on 
Moscow,  and  the  places  where  a  significant  amount  of  business  op)- 
portunity  exists  is  out  in  smaller  localities.  Now,  whether  that  is 
true  or  not  I  am  not  competent  enough  to  know. 

Mr.  Workman.  The  business  center  concept  has  a  lot  of  utility 
and  use  for  the  medium — the  small  and  medium-size  companies, 
and  it  has  a  lot  of — it  is  useful  I  think  to  the  larger  companies,  but 
they  by  and  large  have  pretty  much  done  it  on  its  own. 

It  is  also  interesting  particularly  in  Central  Europe,  because  the 
idea  has  been  around  for  a  little  bit  longer  there.  It  has  become  a 
business  opportunity  for  some  American  companies  who  have  gone 
oyer  and  made  their  own  deals  either  with  the  host  Government  or 
with  a  business  organization  or  what  have  you,  and  it  is  a  profit- 
making  venture.  They  set  up  these  America  business-friendly  cen¬ 
ters  and  provide  basic  services  for  visiting  American  businessmen, 
so  from  our  point  of  view,  the  chamber  has  to  be  careful  that  we  do 
not  get  into  competition  with  our  members  on  profit  ventures. 

Senator  Biden.  I  understand.  Believe  me,  I  would  be  absolutely 
overjoyed  if  there  was  no  need  or  requirement  for  the  American 
Government  to  get  involved  in  this,  because  that  would  mean  there 
were  enough  people  in  this  country  who  believed  that  there  was 
enough  of  a  profit  prospect  to  create  a  market  for  these  kinds  of 
things. 

Some  of  the  Fortune  not  only  500  but  the  Fortune  5  and  the  For¬ 
tune  10  and  Fortune  50  companies  have  come  to  me  and  asked  my 
view  about  what  I  thought  was  going  to  be  happening.  Mr.  Ken¬ 
ney’s  company  is  a  first-rate  multinational  corporation  and  does 
not  need,  I  suspect,  an  American  business  center  to  be  able  to 
make  its  judgments. 

But  what  interested  me  is  what  you  pointed  out,  somewhat  to 
your  surprise  the  people  who  were  your  members  who  were  writing 
for  this  and  paying  for  it  were  small  operations,  were,  I  assume, 
companies  that  reside  in  that  63  percent  category  of  9  or  fewer  em¬ 
ployees,  and  I  quite  frankly  think  they  are  the  folks  who  are  going 
to  be  willing  to  take  the  most  chances  now. 

I  think  if  they  are  given  any  opportunity  at  all  to  have  some 
sense  that  they  are  not  in  the  dark — I  mean,  this  is  no  criticism  to 
the  corporate  Fortune  500,  but  the  entrepreneurial  instinct  usually 
does  not  flow  from  that  sector.  It  usually  flows  from  the  sector  of 
the  63  percent  of  the  people  your  organization  represents. 

I  think  that  ultimately  the  place  where  you  are  going  to  get  the 
ability  to — how  can  I  say  it? — educate,  expose,  encourage  the 
former  Soviet  citizenry  to  feel  that  there  is  some  future  in  this 
market  economy,  this  market-oriented  economy  and  learn  more 
about  it,  is  by  this  kind  of  networking. 

I  do  not  want  to  blow  it  out  of  proportion,  but  I  notice  that  there 
are  an  awful  lot  of  relatively  small  Japanese  operations  wandering 
around  an  awful  lot  of  small  towns  in  America  taking  pictures  of 
everything  and  also  investing  in  little  operations.  They  are  not  just 
buying  Rockefeller  Center. 
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In  my  experience,  when  I  stand  before  the  Chambers  of  Com¬ 
merce  of  America  and  ask  how  many  small  business  persons  in  the 
audience  have  any  knowledge  about  how  to  go  about  being  involved 
in  international  trade,  they  understandably  do  not. 

On  one  occasion,  when  Senator  Mansfield  was  the  Ambassador  to 
Japan  I  spoke  to  a  group  of  Japanese  business  persons  and  I  asked 
them  how  big  their  firms  were  and  how  many  of  them  had  any 
kind  of  contact  or  enterprise  in  the  United  States,  and  they  all  did, 
and  they  were  not  big.  They  were  small.  They  were  people  with  2, 
5,  10,  15  employees. 

Mr.  Workman.  That  is  an  interesting  point.  Senator.  There  is  no 
question  that  if  you  are  just  looking  at  exporting,  that  represents 
about  16  percent  of  our  gross  domestic  product.  It  has  never  been  a 
big  deal.  We  had  such  a  huge  domestic  market,  most  U.S.  enter¬ 
prises  focused  on  just  trying  to  meet  that  market,  but  here  of  late 
we  have  an  internationalized  economy  whether  we  would  like  it  or 
not,  and  American  business  has  caught  on  that  in  order  to  survive 
they  are  going  to  have  to  start  thinking  in  international  terms. 

Just  a  statistic  for  you:  in  1985  we  surveyed  2,600  local  chambers 
that  belonged  to  the  national  chamber  and  asked  them  about  inter¬ 
national  trade  and  investment.  200  responded.  Only  50  said  that 
they  were  interested  out  of  2,600.  2  years  ago  we  did  the  same 
survey.  1,200  responded,  600  said  they  were  interested,  and  so  we 
went  from  50  local  chambers  to  600  chambers  in  5  years  where 
there  is  now  an  interest.  So  they  are  getting  with  the  international 
curve. 

Senator  Biden.  Well,  let  me  ask  you  one  more  question,  and  I  re¬ 
alize  I  am  trespassing  on  your  time  a  lot  here,  all  three  of  you,  but 
let  me  ask  you  another  question.  I  appreciate  all  three  of  you  being 
so  specific.  Usually  we  come  and  do  not  have  people  willing  to  be 
nearly  as  specific  as  you  all  have  been. 

Mr.  Workman,  you  indicated  that  some  of  the  difficulties  pre¬ 
sented  were  ever5d;hing  from  monetary  instability  to  little  informa¬ 
tion  about  the  West  to  corruption.  Now,  corruption  is  highlighted 
as  one  of  the  significant  obstacles  to  economic  reform  in  the  former 
Soviet  Union.  Presumably  corruption  is  also  a  serious  obstacle  to 
foreign  investment  in  the  former  Soviet  Union. 

Corruption  we  have  generally  taken  to  mean  bribery,  conflicts  of 
interest,  cronyism.  What  do  you  mean  by  corruption?  What  is  the 
type  of  corruption? 

Mr.  Workman.  You  have  to  understand  there  is  very  little  sepa¬ 
ration  between  the  public  and  the  private  sector  in  these  republics, 
so  you  are  talking  about  corruption  sometimes  with  a  quote.  Gov¬ 
ernment  official,  sometimes  with  a  cooperative  official,  sometimes 
with  an  entrepreneur,  sometimes  as  a  cost  of  expediting  business, 
sometimes  as  a  cost  of  making  sure  that  the  doors  stay  open  until  a 
certain  time  at  night  so  that  you  can  make  your  delivery.  It  perme¬ 
ates  the  system.  It  is  a  way,  and  it  has  been  a  traditional  way  of 
facilitating  doing  business.  Making  transactions  occur  is  perhaps  a 
better  phrase  than  doing  business. 

The  other  thing  that  you  have  to  deal  with  is  that  there  is  no 
sense  of  ethics,  of  business  ethics.  There  are  no  standards  of  con¬ 
duct,  per  se,  in  how  you  conduct  among  the  cooperatives  and  what- 
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have-you.  It  is  the  best  deal  you  can  cut  whichever  way  you  can  cut 

Senator  Biden.  Well,  for  70  years  all  business  was  viewed  as  cor¬ 
rupt,  all  business  was  viewed  as  unethical.  Any  conduct  of  busi¬ 
ness,  I  guess  once  you  conclude  you  are  going  to  now  get  in  the 
business  to  be  in  business,  I  assume  maybe  there  is — I  am  being  a 
bit  facetious — ^the  lack  of  business  ethics  is  because  they  thought 
business  was  unethical  to  begin  with. 

How  do  you  deal  with  that?  I  mean,  here  an  entire  society  has 
been  taught  as  a  matter  of  ideological  doctrine  that  the  mere  exist¬ 
ence  of  a  free  market  economy  was  corruption.  That  was  why  it 
was  bad.  It  was  corrupt,  it  was  immoral  to  have  such  a  system,  and 
now  here  is  that  system  that  we  are  attempting  to  expose  folks  to. 
Is  there  a  notion  that  in  order  for  the  system  to  work  there  are  no 
rules,  it  is  just  the  law  of  this  emerging  jungle,  or  is  there  a  notion 
that  there  is  an  inherent  corruption  in  the  system  with  which  we 
have  to  deed? 

Mr.  Workman.  Well,  certainly  the  system  is  changing,  and  I  go 
back  to  the  Times-Mirror  su^^ey  and  if  you  look  at  what  Time — 
you  ask  Russians  and  Ukrainians  what  kind  of  an  economic  system 
would  you  like  to  have,  they  do  not  say  a  free  capitalist  system. 
What  they  say  by  almost  70  percent  in  Russia  and  around  63  per¬ 
cent  in  the  Ukraine  is  they  would  like  to  see  a  Swedish-style  social¬ 
ist  benevolent,  some  intrusion,  some  significant  intrusion  of  the 
Government  into  the  economy,  whereas  I  think  it  is  only  13  per¬ 
cent  say  they  want  a  free  capitalist  system. 

So  from  the  get-go,  as  Mr.  Watson  was  saying,  we  are  not  talking 
about — whatever  emerges  we  are  not  talking  about  an  economic 
systern  which  is  going  to  come  close  to  looking  like  what  we  have 
here  in  the  United  States.  You  talk  to  the  average  Ivan  on  the 
streets  of  Moscow  about  what  does  he  like  about  the  United  States, 
he  thinks  we  have  a  great  Government,  a  great  political  system. 
He  is  not  sure  at  all  about  the  economic  system.  It  is  too  harsh,  is 
the  term  that  you  hear  a  lot. 

Senator  Biden.  It  is  interesting  that  the  rest  of  the  world  is  talk¬ 
ing  about  what  a  good  Government  we  have.  I  mean,  if  you  have  to 
ask  the  Ivans  instead  of  the  Joes  what  they  think  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment — and  I  am  one  of  the  Joes. 

Mr.  Watson,  your  expertise  being  the  area  of  agriculture,  what 
should  we  have  learned  from  this  winter’s  effort  to  accommodate 
and  assist  the  needs  of  Russia  and  other  members  of  the  CIS  with 
regard  to  their  food  needs? 

Mr.  Watson.  First  of  all  it  was  needed,  there  is  no  question,  but 
I  think  what  we  need  to  ask  about  is  that  with  a  total — somewhere 
around  $20  billion  every  year,  and  it  has  been  going  on  for  6,  7 
years,  of  imports  of  food  and  grains,  I  think  the  thing  we  need  to 
think  about  is  how  long  can  that  go  on?  How  long  can  they  afford 
to  pay  for  that?  They  need  to  become,  I  think — what  I  would  say 
we,  have  learned  is  we  need  to  help  them  become  more  self-suffi¬ 
cient. 

Senator  Biden.  Well,  I  would  ask  all  three  of  you  this,  beginning 
with  you,  Mr.  Konney.  In  light  of  your  experience  in  dealing  with 
more  than  one  republic,  what  do  you  see  happening  in  terms  of  the 
barriers  and/or  the  lack  of  barriers  for  trade  between  various  re- 
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publics?  What  are  you  contemplating?  Your  company,  for  example, 
if  you  open  a  facility  in  Ukraine  or  open  a  facility  in  Russia  or 
open  a  facility  in  Uzbekistan,  are  you  encountering  intra-republic 
difficulties  in  terms  of  how  one  of  your  operations  can  deal  with 
another? 

Mr.  Konney.  The  answer  I  think  is  a  qualified  yes.  We  really  did 
open  or  acquire  our  operation  in  Russia  partly  because  of  the  grow¬ 
ing  difficulty  of  doing  business  between  the  new  States.  We  think 
that  is  temporary,  although  whether  temporary  means  6  months  or 
6  years,  I  am  not  sure.  But  it  is  not  so  much  trade  barriers  in  a 
political  sense  as  it  is  the  breakdown  of  the  distribution  system  in 
an  infrastructure  sense. 

The  old  centralized  system  of  pick-ups  and  deliveries  and  supply 
is  just  breaking  down,  and  things  are  becoming  more  localized  of 
necessity  because  of  that  breakdown,  and  so  for  some  period  of 
time  the  States  are  going  to  operate  relatively  autonomously 
almost  of  necessity. 

Now,  having  said  that,  there  are  some  things  that  are  still  work¬ 
ing,  and  we  acquire  our  cotton  from  Uzbekistan.  Uzbekistan  is  a 
wonderful  place  which  has  a  benign  outlook  and  is  a  net  exporter 
of  basically  a  few  raw  materials  and  needs  everything  else  from 
someone  else,  so  they  are  sort  of  like  the  Switzerland  of  the  former 
republics.  They  need  to  be  on  good  terms,  and  they  are,  and  things 
are  working  quite  well  there. 

In  other  situations,  for  example  the  relationship  between  Russia 
and  Ukraine,  things  are  more  difficult,  and  the  systems  having 
broken  down  there  is  very  little  traffic  between  those  two  coun¬ 
tries. 

Senator  Biden.  How  do  you  deal  with  that?  How  do  you  deal 
with  the  transportation  link  that  is  required? 

Mr.  Konney.  Basically,  there  are  two  ways.  First  of  all,  the  old 
ministries  are  being  replaced  by  new  enterprises,  some  faster  than 
others.  When  an  enterprise  takes  over  something  that  the  old  Min¬ 
istry  of  Health  used  to  do,  we  deal  with  that  enterprise. 

Senator  Biden.  Let  me  give  an  example.  Southern  Delaware,  Del- 
marva  Peninsula,  all  the  economic  intercourse  for  300  years  has 
been  across  the  top  of  the  State,  essentially  isolated. 

A  major  corporation  puts  a  major  plant  down  there.  They  go  in, 
sit  down  with  the  State  of  Delaware,  and  say  we  are  willing  to 
come  in  here  but  the  railroad  that  used  to  run  north  and  south 
that  no  longer  is  of  much  utility  and  is  therefore  essentially  aban¬ 
doned,  we  need  that.  We  need  that  spur  to  connect  into  the  main 
rail  line  at  Wilmington  that  runs  from  Boston  to  Washington  and 
down  to  Richmond  and  all  the  way  down  to  Florida,  can  you  help 
us? 

Is  that  the  kind  of  thing  that  occurs  with  you  when  you  go  into 
one  of  these  new  agencies? 

Mr.  Konney.  That  is  almost  exactly  what  happens.  The  differ¬ 
ence  is,  they  are  not  as  well-equipped  to  help  you.  They  are  not  as 
well-equipped  to  be  in  the  mode  of  helping  you.  I  mean,  you  need  to 
explain  to  them  that  this  is  appropriate  for  them  to  do  and  here  is 
how  it  would  work,  and  here  is  where  you  get  the  money,  and  here 
is  where  the  payback  comes  from,  but  that  is  exactly  what  hap¬ 
pens. 
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Senator  Biden.  Now,  my  last  question,  do  you  sense  any  attitudi- 
nal  change — and  it  is  not  like  you  have  6  or  10  or  20  years  of  expe¬ 
rience  to  go  back  and  look  at,  but  is  there  any  attitudinal  change 
that  you  have  observed  in  dealing  with  the  old  communist  bureau¬ 
crats,  most  of  whom  are  still  in  the  same  jobs  under  a  quote,  demo¬ 
cratic  system?  Is  there  a  growing  awareness?  I  would  ask  this  to  all 
three  of  you,  and  this  is  the  last  question  I  will  ask  you,  but  begin 
with  you,  Mr.  Konney.  Have  you  had  any  experience  with  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  in  Russia,  or  in  Ukraine,  initiating  any  one  of  the  minis¬ 
tries  contacting  you  since  you  are  there  now  and  saying,  you  know, 
would  you  be  interested  in,  or  we  think  if  you  moved  here  we  could 
do  this  for  you,  or  will  the  investment  be  greater  if  you  move?  Has 
it  gelled  at  all  to  the  point  where  that  kind  of  thinking  is  emerging 
at  all?  ^  ^ 

Mr.  Konney.  It  is  in  a  very  limited  way,  and  I  would  say  it  is 
probably  more  common  in  Ukraine  and  other  non-Russian  repub¬ 
lics  than  it  really  is  in  Russia.  But  we  are  starting  to  see  that  kind 
of  thinking  where  they  say  look,  we  have  a  big  warehouse  here 
that  used  to  be  used  for  x.  It  is  not  being  used  for  x  anymore.  Is  it 
something  you  could  use  to  expand,  or  would  you  be  willing  to  pur¬ 
chase  it,  or  whatever?  So  that  is  emerging. 

Senator  Biden.  It  would  seem  to  me  that  would  be  one  of  the 
signs  that  a  business  person  would  look  to  as  to  whether  or  not 
there  is,  as  the  Wall  Street  Journal  ad  that  used  to  say,  what  is 
your  economic  quotient?  I  mean,  whether  or  not  the  economic  quo¬ 
tient,  intelligence  quotient,  about  how  markets  work  and  func¬ 
tion — it  may  be  one  of  the  measures  to  look  to  as  to  whether  or  not 
the  Government  is  beginning  to  understand  what  they  might  have 
to  do  if  they  in  fact  are  committed  to  this  transition.  It  seems  to 
me  they  are  locked  into  it  and  they  have  no  choice.  There  is  no 
other  place  to  go  right  now. 

Again,  your  experience,  Mr.  Watson. 

Mr.  Watson.  I  agree  with  Mr.  Konney.  I  would  just  add  that 
probably  the  positive  thing  is  that  the  contact  is  occurring  not  at 
the  Moscow  level  or  the  Kiev  level,  but  it  is  occurring  at  the  re¬ 
gional  level,  and  I  think  that  is  very  positive,  that  it  is  the  regional 
people  who  are  coming  and  saying  we  want  to  do  something  with 
you. 

Senator  Biden.  What  feedback  are  you  getting,  if  any,  Mr.  Work¬ 
man,  on  that  issue,  and  I  am  not  suggesting  there  has  to  be  any.  I 
just  wonder  if  there  is  any. 

Mr.  Workman.  Well,  it  is  not  so  much  the  people  that,  if  I  am 
wearing  my — it  is  not  so  much  that  the  people  that  we  are  dealing 
with  are  the  old  nomenklatura  or  what-have-you,  or  Government 
ministries  that  have  suddenly  been  privatized.  The  people  that  we 
are  dealing  with  are  organizations  representing  the  private  sector. 
There  is  a  private  sector  in  the  Ukraine  and  Russia. 

So  our  experience  has  been — and  because  we  are  a  dispenser  of 
Federal  funds  and  we  do  not  want  to  support  the  nomenklatura,  we 
have  gone  through  a  rather  elaborate  screening  process  to  make 
sure  we  do  not  even  deal  with  that,  so  the  people  we  are  dealing 
with  on  the  site  projects  are  almost  exclusively  private  sector. 
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Senator  Biden.  I  can  understand  that,  and  that  does  answer  a 
question  that  I  was  curious  about  but  did  not  ask.  Let  me  give  you 
an  example — and  this  is  only  a  single  example. 

One  of  the  major  corporations  in  this  country  came  to  me  earlier 
and  asked  me  about  what  I  thought  the  situation  in  Ukraine  was 
going  to  be  prior  to  the  establishment  of  the  CIS  and  prior  to  a 
formal  break-up  of  the  Soviet  Union,  and  I  told  them  what  I 
thought  and  made  arrangements  through  the  State  Department 
and  directly  to  have  them  be  put  in  contact  with  people  within  the 
republic,  the  Ukrainian  Republic. 

Then,  several  months  later  after  the  break-up  occurred  and  the 
establishment  of  Ukraine,  they  came  back  and  asked  what  I 
thought  then,  and  this  time  they  had  a  different  experience  in  that 
they  had  been  greeted  a  little  more  openly  and  more  enthusiasti¬ 
cally. 

As  recently  as  2  weeks  ago  the  same  corporation,  not  contacting 
me  now  but  incidentally  running  into  the  gentleman  who  was  the 
initial  contact  for  the  corporation,  telling  me  he  had  just  come 
back  for  the  third  time  in  the  last  month  in  Ukraine  and  found 
that  it  has  moved  from  “what  are  you  over  here  for”  to  “you  are 
coming,  are  you  not,”  and  “here  is  what  we  have,  we  have  a  ware¬ 
house  here,  and  what  do  you  think  of  that?” 

Even  though  this  particular  corporation’s  needs  were  I  suspect 
not  fundamentally  unlike  yours,  Mr.  Konney,  where  they  needed  to 
be  assured  of  transportation  links,  they  needed  to  be  assured  of  cer¬ 
tain  things  that  the  nascent  free  enterprise  system  in  the  Ukraine 
could  not  guarantee  them,  and  it  is  just  a  much  different  atmos¬ 
phere  now. 

Again,  this  is  anecdotal.  I  do  not  draw  anjrthing  from  it.  I  do  not 
know  whether  it  applies  anywhere  else.  That  is  why  I  asked  the 
question. 

So  are  your  members  coming  back  to  you  and  saying,  by  the  way, 
you  know,  I  asked  you  about  the  situation  there,  6  months  ago 
went  over  and  found  this,  but  I  have  been  over  and  I  just  wanted  to 
let  you  know  I  went  over  and  I  got  this  response? 

Mr.  Workman.  We  have  had  exactly  the  same  experience  over 
the  last  6  months.  In  October,  when  we  sent  our  first  SIPE  mission 
over  there,  it  was  extremely  difficult  to  set  up  meetings  with  these 
individuals.  They  were  very  suspicious.  It  was  sort  of,  if  you  got  to 
know  one,  he  checked  you  out  and  then  by  word  of  mouth  you  were 
passed  on,  and  so  on. 

The  team  that  we  sent  over  in  March,  exact  opposite  experience, 
very  enthusiastic,  much  more  open,  much  more  willing  to  sit  down 
and  discuss  problems,  issues,  what-have-you. 

Senator  Biden.  Again,  I  do  not  want  to  draw  too  much  from  that. 
I  do  not  want  to  overstate  it.  But  it  seems  to  me  to  be  one  of  the 
promising  signs  that  is  out  there  that  the  realization  that  this  is 
not  a  totally  adversarial  relationship  between  former  ministries 
and  the  successor  ministries. 

You  even  had  Gorbachev  saying,  if  you  recall,  prior  to  his  initiat¬ 
ing  the  decolonialization  response,  which  had  the  predictable  result 
of  seeing  to  it  there  was  no  job  for  him  to  fill,  but  while  he  was  still 
trying  to  fill  a  job,  I  remember  him  talking  about  the  fact  that 
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American  business  was  coming  and  taking  advantage  of  the  situa¬ 
tion  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

I  do  not  hear  that  now,  and  I  hope  that  is  some  evidence  of  a 
maturation. 

Mr.  Workman.  If  you  look  at  some  of  the  speeches  in  the  Rus¬ 
sian  congress  over  the  past  several  days,  there  is  still  a  strong  resi¬ 
due  of,  if  you  will,  Russian  parochialism  present.  And  they  are  con¬ 
cerned  about,  why  are  we  listening  to  the  West.  And  so  there  is 
that  element  that  still  exists. 

Senator  Biden.  Well,  gentlemen,  I  thank  you  very,  very  much.  I 
warn  you,  Mr.  Konney,  we  will  probably  ask  yoU  to  come  back 
again.  I  hope  we  can  move  along,  and  we  will  see  what  the  batting 
average  is  next  time.  I  predict  you  are  going  to  be  batting  1,000 
again,  and  I  hope  we  do  not  wait  as  long  to  do  some  of  the  things 
that  you  have  recommended,  along  with  the  rest  of  you  here,  as  we 
did  last  time.  They  are  what  you  all  call,  I  think,  opportunity  costs. 
We  cannot  afford  many  more,  in  my  view,  of  those  opportunity 
costs  lost. 

Now,  we  are  going  to  have  our  next  panel  that  will  be  made  up 
of  Messrs.  Watson,  Johnson,  and  McCullagh.  There  is  another  vote 
on,  and  you  are  all  getting,  unfortunately,  so  sophisticated  about 
the  ways  of  this  place  that  I  saw  you  all  look  when  those  bells 
started  to  ring. 

It  will  take  me  another  10  minutes  to  get  over  and  back,  and 
then  I  will  try  to  have  you  all  out  of  here  by  around  5  if  I  can.  And 
I  thank  you  very,  very  much  for  coming.  Thanks  for  your  time. 

[A  brief  recess  was  taken.] 

Senator  Biden.  The  hearing  will  come  to  order.  Your  collective 
patience  is  commendable.  Your  willingness  to  stay  this  late  and 
this  long  is  much  appreciated.  Our  second  panel  is  a  ^oup  of  U.S. 
persons  with  interest  and  expertise  in  American  agriculture.  Mr. 
Watson,  who  w£is  in  our  panel,  will  remain.  Prof.  Stanley  R.  John¬ 
son,  Director  of  the  Center  for  Agriculture  and  Rural  Development, 
Iowa  State  University  in  Ames,  lA,  a  beautiful  spot,  I  might  add. 
And  Mr.  James  McCullagh,  Publisher  of  the  Novii  Fermer  from 
Pennsylvania,  in  an  area  that  is  also  a  beautiful  spot  where  we 
spend  a  lot  of  time  where  I  come  from,  driving  around  and  through 
and  vacationing  in.  Welcome. 

Now,  if  you  could  let  me  begin  in  reverse  order  this  time,  since 
Mr.  Watson  has  already  had  a  chance  to  testify.  Let  us  start  with 
you,  Mr.  McCullagh,  and  then  we  will  work  our  way  from  my  right 
to  left. 

STATEMENT  OF  JAMES  C.  McCULLAGH,  PUBLISHER,  NOVII 
FERMER,  RODALE  PRESS,  INC.,  EMMAUS,  PA 

Mr.  McCullagh.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  The  soil  has  already 
been  worked  rather  well  by  now,  and  so  I  will  get  into  it.  I  am  the 
director  of  a  joint  venture  in  the  old  Soviet  Union,  the  centerpiece 
of  which  is  this  magazine,  Novii  Fermer,  which  goes  out  on  a  given 
month  to  up  to  100,000  new  private  farmers  in  the  Soviet  Union. 
And  we  also  publish  a  good  bit  of  literature  beyond  that — technical 
manuals,  books,  and  the  like. 
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I  remember  back  in  September  1990,  I  was  at  an  international 
conference  on  a  transition  to  a  market  economy  in  Moscow,  where 
the  infamous  500  day  Chitalian  Plan  was  discussed.  And  at  that 
time,  there  was  absolutely  no  mention  of  agriculture. 

In  December  1990,  there  was  a  report  issued  on  the  economy  of 
the  U.S.S.R..  This  grew  out  of  President  Bush’s  request  at  the 
Houston  conference  of  that  year.  It  was  issued  by  the  International 
Monetary  Fund,  the  International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  De¬ 
velopment,  et  cetera — a  very  august  group. 

In  this  study  the  emphasis  was  on  land  reform,  privatization, 
small  scale  production,  the  breakup  of  state  and  collective  farms, 
individual  ownership,  and  agricultural  credits.  The  recommenda¬ 
tion  was  that  no  major  money  effort  go  into  the  old  Soviet  Union 
until  these  matters  were  addressed.  To  my  knowledge,  no  action 
has  been  taken  on  these  recommendations. 

If  I  could  quote  myself  in  The  New  York  Times  last  December,  a 
nation  that  cannot  feed  itself,  that  is  losing  40  percent  of  its  crop 
in  the  field  and  in  transportation,  that  is  in  poor  health  because  of 
poor  nutrition,  can  only  be  saved  by  a  massive  restructuring  and 
privatization  of  its  land. 

We  certainly,  needless  to  say,  are  concerned  about  the  disposition 
of  nuclear  weapons.  I  think  we  should  be  equally  concerned  about 
the  return  of  dictatorship  that  seems  likely  if  people  cannot  get 
their  daily  bread. 

The  sum  of  the  research  that  has  already  been  discussed  here 
tell  us  that  the  Russian  and  the  other  peoples  do  not  necessarily 
support,  as  we  would  define  it,  a  market  economy,  or  even  democ¬ 
racy  as  we  would  define  it. 

What  they  do  support,  in  large  numbers,  is  the  privatization  of 
land.  No  question  about  it.  People  are  begging  for  land.  High  un¬ 
employment,  skyrocketing  inflation,  scarcity  of  food — in  this  con¬ 
text,  land  is  one  of  the  few  things  of  value. 

In  Russia  and  the  other  nations  of  the  CIS,  land  reform  laws 
have  been  passed.  But  the  administration  of  such  laws  are  handled 
by  old  bureaucracies  still  under  the  sway  of  state  farms  and  ex¬ 
party  officials,  by  and  large. 

In  my  travels,  in  my  discussions  with  farmers  and  farm  organiza¬ 
tions,  and  research  conducted  through  our  100,000  readers  of  Novii 
Fermer,  it  underscores  this  hunger  for  plots,  for  land,  for  soil. 

They  are  begging  for  technical  advice.  I  am  telling  you,  the  tens 
of  thousands  of  people  I  have  heard  from  directly  are  not  looking 
for  handouts,  despite  what  we  read  in  the  newspapers.  They  are 
looking  for  land,  for  seeds,  modest  equipment,  and  advice. 

I  would  suggest,  to  the  extent  that  foreign  aid  is  to  help  stabilize 
a  country  and  empower  the  people  and  not  the  politicians,  I  think 
the  Senate  should  mandate  that  aid  is  contingent  upon  massive 
land  reform. 

Through  the  IMF  and  the  World  Bank  we  should  specify  that  our 
dollars/ rubles  go  into  a  land  bank  to  help  people  get  low  interest 
loans  for  land,  equipment,  seeds,  and  educational  materials.  We 
could  even  specify  that  American  products  are  purchased. 

In  spite  of  hardships  and  bureaucracies,  and  the  recalcitrance  of 
many  exparty  members,  people  are  scratching,  clawing  to  get  land. 
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There  is,  I  am  glad  to  report,  a  kind  of  pioneering  spirit  afoot.  That 
is  the  tone  of  thousands  of  letters  that  I  have  read. 

One  man  from  the  Ukraine  said,  I  need  space;  future  prospects. 
The  50  hectares,  I  will  get.  I  will  climb  all  steps;  enter  all  doors.  I 
will  go  to  the  Ukrainian  Supreme  Soviet,  if  I  must. 

That  kind  of  tenacity,  against  all  odds,  has  increased  the  number 
of  private  farms — and  I  use  the  term  loosely — about  10  fold  in  a  3 
year  period.  Now  the  number  in  Russia  alone  is  around  70,000.  But 
land  without  capital  is  just  not  enough. 

The  Russians  and  the  other  countries,  in  my  opinion,  need  an  im¬ 
proved  version  of  our  1862  Homestead  Act,  which  many  of  you 
know  failed  in  part  because  people  did  not  have  the  capital,  they 
did  not  have  the  tools,  they  did  not  have  the  know-how  to  work  the 
land  and  reap  profit  from  it.  And  that  is  precisely  what  the  people 
in  these  countries  need  now. 

So  fundamental,  in  my  opinion,  in  the  fullest  sense,  is  land 
reform  to  the  democratization  of  these  vast  lands  that  I  strongly 
recommend  that  the  Senate  make  such  reform  a  centerpiece  of  any 
agricultural  aid  package  to  these  countries. 

In  some  respects,  I  suppose,  and  they  might  be  pleased,  I  am  a 
messenger  for  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  people  in  Russia  and 
the  other  countries  we  have  touched  with  our  American  message. 
We  say  to  them — we  say  this  in  our  magazine,  we  say  this  in  our 
books,  in  our  pamphlets,  our  technical  proceedings — rebirth,  regen¬ 
eration  of  a  nation  begins  with  the  individual. 

So  my  recommendations  are,  let  us  listen  to  the  Russian  people 
and  the  others.  Let  us  not  give  them  charity,  let  us  provide  them 
with  capital,  machinery,  education — let  us  empower  them.  Let  us 
give  them  the  means  to  feed  themselves,  instead  of  sending  them 
planeloads  of  Desert  Storm  rations.  Let  us  prepare  a  foreign  aid 
package  that  will  truly  help  them  become  free,  fed,  and  self-suffi¬ 
cient. 

I  think  the  American  people  would  understand  that  kind  of  aid 
that  directly  reaches  the  people — aid  that  does  not  go  into  some  po¬ 
litical  sinkhole  we  have  heard  about,  but  directly  to  the  families 
who  are  taking  upon  themselves  to  improve  their  lot. 

Thank  you. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  McCullagh  follows:] 

Prepared  Statement  of  James  C.  McCullagh 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Subcommittee.  I  am  James  C.  McCullagh, 
Group  Vice  President  of  Rodale  Press,  Inc.,  in  Emmaus,  Pa.  We  are  a  for-profit  pub- 
ILshing  company  though  we  conduct  non-profit,  philanthropic  activities,  particularly 
in  farming,  throughout  the  United  States  and  Senegal,  Guatemala,  and  the  Russian 
Republic. 

At  the  behest  of  friends  in  the  Soviet  Union,  our  late  Chairman,  Robert  Rodale, 
went  to  the  Soviet  Union  in  1989  and  established  NOVII  FERMER,  a  magazine  for 
the  emerging  class  of  new  farmers,  and  the  RODALE  SOIL  AND  HEALTH  FOUN¬ 
DATION,  to  fund  research  that  would  improve  the  lot  of  these  farmers.  In  fact,  our 
joint  venture  agreement  calls  for  all  ruble  profits  for  the  first  five  years  of  our  busi¬ 
ness  to  go  into  the  FOUNDATION  to  underwrite  such  research.  To  that  end  we 
have  been  given  a  few  hundred  acres  at  Kudinova,  outside  of  Moscow,  to  establish 
an  experimental  farm  not  unlike  the  one  we  have  in  Pennsylvania.  In  fact  we 
expect  to  start  field  trials  as  early  as  this  spring.  Russian  farmers  badly  need  an 
alternate  to  a  heavy  dependence  on  chemical  fears.  Most  simply  can’t  afford  them 
As  Stamislav  Slipchenko  of  Stavropol  notes,  “There  is  no  possibility  of  getting  fertil- 
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izer.”  This  is  a  common  refrain  and  one  we  must  heed  if  we  are  to  assist  the  Rus¬ 
sian  people. 

Rodale  Press  publishes  Prevention  Magazine,  Organic  Gardening,  Novii  Fermer, 
Bicycling,  Runner’s  World,  Backpacker,  Scuba  Diving  and  forty  books  a  year.  Our 
corporate  theme  is  self-empowerment.  We  believe  that  given  the  opportunity,  educa¬ 
tion  and  tools  people  can  take  charge  of  their  lives.  We  believe  in  the  power  of  the 
word  to  change  nations  and  to  change  lives.  And  this  belief  has  struck  a  responsive 
chord  in  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Russians  we  have  reached  with  our  maga¬ 
zines  and  books.  As  one  Russian  woman,  mother  of  five,  who  lives  in  the  eastern 
region  of  the  country  wrote  to  NOVII  FERMER,  “I  thought  that  everything  was 
over  for  me.  I  used  to  work  at  the  state  farm  and  couldn’t  do  anjdhing.  I  can  neither 
grow  nor  sell  and  frankly  speaking  I  was  skeptical  of  land  lease,  farming  and  so  on. 
But  when  I  read  your  magazine  from  cover  to  cover  I  realized  that  not  everything  is 
lost.” 

We  consider  our  investment  in  Russia  to  be  long-term.  Though  we  fully  expect  to 
make  a  profit  in  five  years  or  so,  we  have  not  been  disheartened  by  the  calamitous 
years  we  have  spent  in  that  troubled  land.  One  reason  for  this  is  that  we  are  tied  to 
no  particular  bureaucracy  or  politician  in  Moscow  or  Kiev.  We  take  our  message 
about  the  right  to  land,  market,  and  food  directly  to  the  people.  In  nations  where 
the  government  has  never  been  trusted — still  isn’t,  the  best  aid  America  can  provide 
is  that  which  reaches  the  people  directly  and  has  a  measurable  impact  on  their 
lives.  I’m  sure  you  know  there  is  a  great  fear  in  the  republics  that  foreign  aid  will 
end  up  in  the  hands  of  the  bureaucrats  and  exparty  members.  This  is  a  very  real 
fear.  We  should  make  sure  that  doesn’t  happen  by  supporting  programs  that  serve 
the  people. 

The  other  night  I  had  dinner  with  Russian  poet  Yevgeny  Yevteshenko.  Both  poli¬ 
tician  and  poet,  he  put  his  finger  on  a  central  Russian  paradox:  “Russia  is  the  rich¬ 
est  beggar  you  will  ever  meet.”  I  haven’t  asked  him,  but  I  suspect  he  would  say  that 
the  recent  decision  by  the  IMF  to  prop  up  the  ruble  will  probably  make  Russia  no 
less  beggarly. 

In  his  poetry,  song,  and  speeches  Yevteshnko  recalls  sadly  when  Russia  and  the 
Ukraine  fed  most  of  Europe.  What  makes  him  even  sadder  is  the  spectacle  of  Rus¬ 
sians  waiting  for  the  West  to  solve  their  problems.  “We  don’t  want  your  money,”  he 
said  during  a  reading  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  “We  want  your  knowledge 
and  your  technical  assistance.”  As  a  poet  and  political  renegade,  he  knows  that  over 
time  the  foreign  aid  has  an  effect  on  the  soul  of  the  nation.  In  his  opinion  it  would 
be  disastrous  to  invest  heavily  in  structures  and  organizations  that  are  not  tied  di¬ 
rectly  to  the  people.  Furthermore,  he  adds,  “We  are  not  sure  that  the  American  ex¬ 
perience  is  best  for  the  Russians.” 

Leo  Tolstoy,  the  19th  century  Russian  novelist,  depressed  at  turning  50  years  old, 
committed  himself  to  exploring  the  roots  of  poverty  in  Moscow,  one  hundred  years 
ago.  In  many  respects  he  could  be  talking  about  today.  'The  increasing  number  of 
unemployed,  the  scourge  of  the  homeless  and  beggars,  and  the  abuse  of  drugs  and 
alcohol  are  as  evident  today  as  a  century  ago.  Tolstoy’s  book,  “What  'Then  Must  We 
Do,”  is  a  radical  Christian  approach  to  poverty,  one  that  eventually  overwhelmed 
the  author.  However,  he  knew  that  the  real  riches  were  in  the  countryside,  not  in 
the  cities.  His  famous  phrase,  “Moscow  neither  sows  nor  reaps,  but  always  has  its 
wealth  in  heaps,”  is  a  classic  indictment  of  a  system  in  place  long  before  the  Bolshe¬ 
viks  came  to  power.  That  couplet,  unfortunately,  has  as  much  resonance  today  as 
when  Tolstoy  wrote  it.  Moscow  still  acts  as  if  it’s  the  center  of  the  Russian  universe, 
and  ive  tend  to  reward  that  attitude  with  aid  and  delegations.  The  future  of  Russia 
and  the  republics  is  in  the  countryside  and  more  and  more  citizens  are  beginning  to 
realize  just  that.  Tolstoy  knew  that  the  “village  is  the  source  of  all  wealth  and  it  is 
only  there  that  real  wealth  is  to  be  found:  grain,  and  timber,  and  horses,  and  every¬ 
thing.”  One  hundred  years  later  Russians  still  have  a  hunger  for  land,  one  of  the 
few  things  in  their  country  that  has  value. 

These  days  just  about  everyone  seems  to  be  an  expert  on  aid  to  Russia.  I’m  not. 
But  in  the  three  years  I’ve  been  visiting  the  old  Soviet  Union  and  new  common¬ 
wealth,  I’ve  spoken  to  hundreds  of  people,  visited  farms,  and  have  received  thou¬ 
sands  of  letters  from  readers  of  NOVII  FERMER.  In  my  opinion  the  best  assistance 
we  can  give  the  Russians  is  to  help  them  feed  themselves.  Certainly  stabilization  of 
the  ruble  is  important  over  time.  Tolstoy,  no  economist,  recogniz^  a  century  ago 
that  “a  ruble  hits  harder  than  an  oak  cudgel”  and  will  likely  do  so  for  some  time  to 
come.  But  talk  to  the  man  and  woman  on  the  street  in  Kiev,  St.  Petersburg,  or 
Moscow;  it  will  take  more  than  efforts  by  IMF  to  restore  their  faith  in  the  value  of 
their  currency.  In  fact,  they  are  opting  out  of  the  economy  in  droves.  Barter  is  the 
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order  of  the  day.  And  they  have  little  confidence  that  Western  aid  will  reach  them 
in  any  significant  measure. 

As  Leslie  Gelb  wrote  in  the  NEW  YORK  TIMES  last  week,  “Without  bread,  the 
return  of  dictatorships  will  be  inevitable.”  I  agree  and  would  make  five  specific  rec¬ 
ommendations  all  tied  to  ownership  of  land: 

1.  All  Agricultural  Aid  Should  Be  Tied  Directly  to  Land  Reform 

Sheav^  of  laws  have  been  passed  in  Russia  and  the  other  republics  regarding 
ownership  and  sale  of  lands.  In  December  1991  President  Yeltsin  issued  an  execu¬ 
tive  decree  on  the  “Procedure  for  Reorganization  of  Collective  and  State  Farms.” 
However,  the  strong  lobby  of  state  and  collective  farm  interests  have  kept  most  of 
these  laws  from  becoming  realities.  Individuals  interested  in  acquiring  land  face  a 
bureaucratic  nightmare  and  unbelievable  obstacles. 

The  U.S.  Government  should  make  it  clear  that  we  consider  the  implementation 
of  these  laws  to  be  an  important  part  of  the  democratization  process.  After  all  it’s 
what  the  people  are  asking  for.  In  the  past  we  have  tied  foreign  aid  to  human 
rights.  Now  let  us  tie  aid  to  land  rights.  I  encourage  the  Senate  to  make  land 
reform  a  condition  of  aid  to  Russia  and  the  other  republics  mentioned  in  the  FREE¬ 
DOM  SUPPORT  ACT  OF  1992.  This  is  in  keeping  with  the  tone  and  intent  of  the 
ACT:  “To  constructively  influence  the  fast-changing  and  unpredictable  events” 
transforming  these  countries.  The  Senate  should  insist  that  the  land  reforms  al¬ 
ready  articulated  in  Russian  law  should  be  carried  out. 

The  Bush  administration  says  that  Russia’s  “success  in  democracy  and  open  mar¬ 
kets  will  directly  enhance  our  national  security.”  I  believe  that  to  be  so.  But  I  also 
believe  that  democracy  will  have  a  far  better  chance  of  success  if  our  aid  addresses 
pressing  human  needs,  particularly  the  lack  of  food  and  employment  opportunities. 
A  nation  that  can’t  provide  sufficient  food,  shelter,  and  work  for  its  peoples  will  be 
forever  restless  and  stabilizing  the  currency  will  not  be  enough.  You  must  know 
there  is  a  deep  distrust  of  the  governments  in  the  old  Soviet  Union.  As  one  farmer 
in  Armenia  said,  “I  don’t  believe  the  government  will  ever  help  us  get  land  and 
farm  supplies.” 

2.  The  United  States  Should  Encourage  A  Land  Bank 

'Through  the  IMF  and  the  World  Bank  the  United  States  should  encourage  the 
establishment  of  a  land  bank  where  commonwealth  citizens  could  go  for  interest- 
free  loans.  'The  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  has  acknowledged  that  the  primary 
impediment  to  more  people  starting  farms  is  the  difficulty  in  obtaining  “machinery, 
fuel,  agrichemicals,  and  other  materials.”  Ironically,  land  is  plentiful  but  capital 
and  tools  are  not.  At  an  exchange  rate  of  100  rubles  to  the  dollar,  $1  billion  could 
buy  a  lot  of  shovels  and  small  tractors.  Why  not  invest  in  foreign  aid  that  spurs 
sales  of  American  products  so  needed  in  the  commonwealth. 

Some  might  consider  that  by  tying  aid  to  land  reform  we  are  meddling  in  the  in¬ 
ternal  affairs  of  other  countries.  I  don’t  believe  that  to  be  the  case.  The  sovereign 
laws  are  on  the  books.  'The  Russians  simply  need  help  executing  them.  You  see, 
there  is  really  no  plan  in  Russia  for  the  privatization  of  land,  no  specific  timetable. 
We  can  help.  If  our  foreign  policy  objective  is  to  ensure  a  stable  Russia  which  shares 
our  values  about  democracy,  private  property,  the  ethic  of  self-help,  agrarian  reform 
is  as  important  as  making  sure  nuclear  weapons  don’t  become  contraband. 

I  suggest  that  the  Senate  require  at  least  $1  billion  in  aid  be  converted  to  rubles 
to  be  used  in  a  land  bank  for  low-interest  loans  for  new  farmers  and  those  leaving 
state  and  collective  farms.  Furthermore,  a  nation  of  farmers,  gardeners,  builders, 
and  do-it-yourselfers  will  offer  in  time  a  very  large  market  for  American  products. 

3.  Massive  Reeducation  Program 

In  talking  to  farm  organizations  and  hundreds  of  individual  farms  I’ve  come  to 
realize  there  is  a  hunger  for  information.  'The  old  Communist  pamphlets  that  ex¬ 
tolled  the  virtues  of  collective  agriculture  are  of  no  value.  This  mission  of  Rodale’s 
NOVII  FERMER  magazine  is  to  satisfy  this  need,  but  we  are  only  touching  the  sur¬ 
face.  Large  scale  farmer-to-farmer  programs  are  needed.  The  USDA,  Iowa  State,  and 
many  other  organizations  are  worlang  in  this  field  but  much  greater  participation  is 
needed.  New  farmers  are  begging  for  seeds,  planting  guides,  husbandry,  ways  to 
extend  the  seasons  and  so  on.  We  must  remember  that  a  large  percentage  of  new 
farmers  don’t  have  a  farming  background,  just  a  desire  to  leave  the  city  and  work 
the  land.  'These  are  educated  people  who  must  be  taught  how  to  run  small  farms. 
Research  NOVII  FERMER  has  conducted  in  Russia  indicates  that  education  by  cor¬ 
respondence  is  preferred  by  a  majority  of  respondents,  while  farmer-to-farmer  ex¬ 
changes  are  considered  the  best  way  to  gain  new  knowledge.  “It’s  a  pity  we  do  not 
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have  many  books  on  agricultural  science,”  is  a  common  refrain  on  questionnaires 
I’ve  read. 

NOVII  FERMER,  in  association  with  Delaware  College  and  the  Burpee  Seed  Co. 
are  is  the  process  of  giving  out  tens  of  thousemds  of  seed  packages.  The  response  has 
been  overwhelming  and  there  might  be  a  message  here.  I  can’t  imagine  the  benefi¬ 
cent  effect  such  a  low-cost  initiative  would  have  on  the  people  of  Russia  and  the 
other  republics. 

I  encourage  the  Senate  to  specify  that  at  least  $50  million  be  earmarked  for  seeds, 
books,  and  technical  pamphlets  for  the  new  farmers.  The  FREEDOM  ACT  “encour¬ 
ages  the  continuation  of  U.S.  food  exports  to  the  new  states  by  taking  into  consider¬ 
ation  their  commitment  to  economic  reform.”  Though  I  understand  the  humanitari¬ 
an  and  political  considerations  inherent  in  such  language,  I  believe  it  is  in  Ameri¬ 
ca’s  best  long-term  interest  if  we  supply  the  “tools”  with  which  these  peoples  can 
feed  themselves. 

4.  A  Version  of  the  “G.I.”  Bill 

President  Yeltsin  and  other  republic  leaders  are  understandably  concerned  about 
the  effect  a  million  returning  servicemen  will  have  on  the  infrastructure  of  the  na¬ 
tions.  This  problem  will  be  particularly  acute  for  Russia.  For  that  reason  Yeltsin’s 
government  has  expressed  interest  in  a  version  of  the  American  G.I.  Bill.  According 
to  Arnold  &  Porter,  a  law  firm  which  represents  Rodale  interests  in  Moscow  and 
has  done  work  for  the  Russian  government  on  this  subject,  “The  Russian  state  now 
has  a  similar  opportunity  to  distribute  some  of  its  primary  assets  to  a  large  segment 
of  its  population — its  newly  returning  veterans — in  ways  that  will  accomplish  its 
current  public  policy  goals.  For  example,  one  of  the  Russian  government’s  largest 
assets,  its  land  holdings,  could  be  distributed  to  returning  servicemen  in  exchange 
for  an  obligation  of  the  veteran  to  return  to  the  government  a  percentage  of  income 
derived  from  the  land  over  a  specific  period  of  time.  Such  a  program  could  conceiv¬ 
ably  foster  Russia’s  new  public  policy  goals  by  encouraging  entrepreneurial  activi¬ 
ties  and  the  creative  development  of  private  property.  Moreover,  such  a  program 
would  provide  the  government  with  a  future  return  of  income  from  the  veteran 
beneficiaries  without  requiring  large,  up-front  expenditures  of  scarce  government 
founds.” 

History  is  replete  with  examples  of  returning  veterans  who  cannot  be  cared  for  by 
the  nation.  As  it’s  in  Americans  best  interest  to  make  sure  Soviet  nuclear  weapons 
are  under  control,  it  is  just  as  vital  that  we  give  some  consideration  to  returning 
servicemen  and  women.  Since  this  is  potentially  an  explosive  situation  that  could 
upset  any  democratic  gains  the  republics  have  made,  it  seems  prudent  that  any 
American  aid  package  should  address  this  issue.  We  recommend  that  veterans  be 
given  first  consideration  and  our  aid  package  specify  that. 

5.  Conversion  of  State  and  Collective  Farms 

Of  the  45,000  collective  and  state  farm  in  the  old  Soviet  Union,  estimates  by 
Soviet  officials  suggest  10  percent  of  these  are  not  profitable.  ’The  USDA  has  pub¬ 
lished  the  same  estimate.  My  guess  is  that  the  number  is  closer  to  30  percent, 
though  it  is  difficult  to  provide  formal  analysis  because  of  the  built-in  subsidies 
these  farms  enjoy.  The  strong  state  farm  lobby,  the  antipathy  faced  by  new  farmers, 
and  the  lack  of  a  government  plan  had  made  it  difficult  for  farmers  to  start  new 
enterprises.  Still,  there  is  a  growing  tendency  for  workers  to  appropriate  collective 
farm  land,  materials,  and  services  to  enlarge  their  private  plots,  which  is  an  enor¬ 
mously  important  source  of  food  in  the  commonwealth. 

Again,  there  are  many  laws  on  the  books  in  the  various  republics  making  it  possi¬ 
ble  for  people  to  leave  state  farms  with  property  and  equipment.  These  should  be 
encouraged.  Russia  has  allocated  in  1992,  6  billion  rubles  to  help  ease  the  transition 
to  private  farms.  United  States  aid,  funneled  through  the  IMF,  should  augment  that 
fund,  not  subsidize  the  new  farmers  but  help  them  gain  more  control  over  their 
lives,  employment,  food  supply,  and  future.  People  with  the  necessary  food,  shelter, 
employment,  and  hope  are  less  likely  to  hear  the  cedis  of  the  radical  right.  Surely  it 
makes  more  sense  to  use  foreign  aid  as  a  form  of  empowerment  than  to  use  it  as  an 
annual  handout  that,  while  gratefully  received,  is  resented  in  the  long  run. 

The  FREEDOM  SUPPORT  ACT  OF  1992  is  designed  to  help  the  democratization 
process  in  the  republics.  I  applaud  the  approach.  I  just  hope  we  make  sure  the  aid 
gets  to  the  people  in  a  way  that  will  improve  the  quality  of  their  lives.  'That  is  for¬ 
eign  aid  that  Americans  will  understand,  even  in  an  election  year. 

For  the  last  year  my  company,  Rodale  Press,  Inc.,  has  published  NOVII  FERMER, 
the  NEW  FARMER,  in  the  Commonwealth.  The  magazine  is  the  voice  of  the  new, 
indei^ndent,  private  farmer  in  the  former  Soviet  Union.  When  we  published  our 
first  issue  in  January  1991,  there  were  6,400  private  farmers  in  the  Russian  republic 
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alone.  Today  there  are  75,000.  By  summer  that  number  will  reach  100,000.  By  next 
year  I  expect  that  number  to  double.  There  is  a  massive  exodus  to  the  land  by  a 
people  long  tied  to  the  soil. 

Even  though  the  acquisition  of  land  is  an  absolute  nightmare  in  most  of  the  re¬ 
publics,  there  is  an  unrequited  hunger  for  acreage.  In  recent  months  I  have  read 
thousands  of  letters  from  NOVII  FERMER  readers,  and  they  are  some  of  the  most 
heartfelt  I  have  ever  seen.  Ironically,  most  are  from  people  who  want  to  begin  farm¬ 
ing  either  tecause  they  want  to  get  away  from  the  city  or  have  lost  their  jobs.  I 
can’t  explain  this  hunger  for  land  except  to  surmise  that  the  Russian  people  have 
always  had  a  special  relationship  with  the  land  and  that  appears  not  to  have  been 
extinguished  by  75  years  of  communism. 

What  do  the  new  farmers  in  the  old  Soviet  Union  want?  First  of  all,  they  want 
land,  about  100  acres.  It’s  not  easy.  My  files  are  bulging  with  reports  of  the  Byzan¬ 
tine  antics  still  practiced  by  many  in  power  in  the  governments.  One  Ukrainian 
man,  sounding  a  lot  like  our  pioneers  might  have  sounded,  writes,  “I  need  space 
future  prospects.  The  50  hectares  I’ll  get.  I’ll  climb  all  steps,  enter  all  doors.  I’ll  go 
to  the  Ukrainian  Supreme  Soviet  if  I  have  to.  If  this  doesn’t  help  I’ll  move  to  Yelt¬ 
sin’s  country.”  However  for  many  people,  getting  land  in  Russia  is  no  easier. 

We  should  do  everything  possible  to  encourage  the  republics  to  make  it  easier  for 
individuals  to  acquire  land.  I  firmly  believe  the  restless  population  to  be  swelled 
soon  by  hundreds  of  thousands  of  returning  troops  is  a  powder  keg.  It’s  in  America’s 
interest  to  use  its  leverage  of  aid  to  ensure  people  can  acquire  land. 

We  should  learn  from  our  own  1862  Homestead  Act  which  promoted  the  free  own¬ 
ership  of  land.  This  Act  was  not  considered  successful  because  much  of  the  land 
wasn’t  fertile,  little  training  was  available,  tracts  were  remotely  located,  and  capital 
was  almost  nonexistent.  Ironically,  this  is  precisely  the  situation  facing  new  farmers 
in  the  commonwealth  and  they  will  fare  no  better  than  Americans  of  the  last  centu¬ 
ry  if  their  needs  are  not  met. 

By  now  we  should  all  be  weary  of  the  annual  ritual  of  sending  food  aid  to  the 
Soviet  Union,  the  year-end  gesture  that  makes  us  feel  good.  Why  don’t  we  help 
them  feed  themselves?  'They  are  begging  for  this  help.  And  it  can  make  a  difference. 
Today  approximately  20  percent  of  food  produced  in  the  republics  is  grown  in  gar¬ 
dens  or  on  small  plots.  That’s  a  remarkable  figure.  Imagine  what  the  Russians  could 
do  with  some  real  acreage. 

The  underlying  theme  of  NOVII  FERMER  is  self-help.  Our  exhortation  is:  “You 
can  do  it  yourself.”  That,  I  believe,  has  struck  a  responsive  chord  in  the  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  people  we  have  touched.  Yet,  though  they  have  the  will  to  do  it  them¬ 
selves,  they  also  cry  out  for  advice,  support,  and  examples.  We  could  do  a  tremen¬ 
dous  amount  of  good  by  making  land  reform  and  availability  of  capital  a  hallmark 
of  our  foreign  aid.  That  wouldn’t  cost  very  much.  Sending  thousands  of  teachers  to 
the  republics  won’t  cost  very  much,  nor  will  supplying  technical  information.  Con¬ 
verting  factories  over  to  farm  machinery  production  is  a  good  long-term  investment. 

The  rallying  cry  of  our  readers  is:  “Give  us  land,  machinery,  and  technical 
advice.”  They  already  have  the  land.  We  just  have  to  make  sure  the  land  reform 
already  in  law  is  adhered  to.  There  is  a  tremendous  amount  of  sales  possibilities  for 
the  makers  of  small  tractors  and  tillers  that  are  in  great  demand.  John  Deere, 
Massey  Ferguson  and  others  are  already  exploring  opportunities.  Many  farmers  I 
have  spoken  to  say  they  have  hard  currency.  They  want  to  buy  American  products. 

I  would  like  to  underscore  that  I’m  talking  about  a  commonwealth  of  small  (100 
to  200  acres)  private  farms  and  not  the  contemporary  American  experience.  The 
American  model  will  not  work  in  Russia  and  the  other  republics.  The  nations 
cannot  afford  the  high-cost  of  pesticides  and  fertilizers  that  are  hallmarks  of  indus¬ 
trial  production.  The  massive,  perennial  food  shortages,  the  desire  of  millions  to 
own  lands,  the  worsening  unemployment  situation,  and  the  history  of  inefficiency  at 
the  state  and  collective  farms  call  for  emphasis  to  be  placed  on  the  private,  family 
farm.  The  emphasis  should  be  on  local  production;  not  a  command  economy  that 
takes  care  of  Moscow,  which,  as  Tolstoy  noted,  “neither  sows  no  reaps.” 

'Though  many  farmers  are  leaving  the  state  and  collective  farms  to  strike  out  on 
their  own,  our  research  shows  that  people  with  no  experience  in  farming  are  also 
swelling  the  ranks.  More  than  50  percent  of  our  75,000  readers  have  no  background 
farming.  But  they  are  educated,  have  desire,  and  realize  land  is  the  only  valuable 
hard  currency  in  a  land  where  money  is  meaningless  and  the  government  irrele¬ 
vant. 

Too  often  foreign  aid  is  simply  a  government  to  government  agreement,  with  little 
consideration  given  to  the  people.  Well,  I’m  telling  you  that  our  research  finds 
people  in  the  commonwealth  begging  for  land,  not  food;  they  want  to  be  self-suffi¬ 
cient.  Let  not  our  dreams  of  a  Russian  market  economy  dictate  the  kind  of  aid  we 
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supply.  I  would  think  our  most  cherished  foreign  policy  objective  is  to  have  a  stable, 
well-fed,  satisfied  populace  in  Russia.  One  way  to  do  that  is  to  listen  to  the  people.  It 
won’t  cost  very  much. 

Let  me  conclude  with  an  excerpt  from  a  reader  of  NOVII  FERMER.  He  is  32 
years  old  with  one  child.  He  writes  that,  after  talking  to  a  bureaucrat  in  the 
Ukraine  about  acquiring  land,  “I  drove  around  the  whole  re^on  with  a  map  and 
saw  a  lot  of  abandoned  lots.  I  discovered  the  collective  farms  did  not  want  to  give  up 
even  marginal  land  although  many  were  more  than  a  million  rubles  in  debt  and 
produced  such  poor  grain  crops.  A  shame.  'That  is  in  the  Ukraine,  with  our  land. 
What  shame!” 

Another  farmer,  perhaps  thinking  we’ll  grow  tired  of  our  publishing  effort,  ex¬ 
horts  us,  “Not  to  lose  soul  nor  optimism,  though  I  know  it  is  very  hard.” 

Still  another  writes  that  “I  am  one  of  those  who  dream  to  have  land.  I’m  48  and  I 
think  I’ve  lived  these  years  in  vain.  I  would  abandon  everything  except  my  family 
and  become  a  farmer.” 

The  popular  sentiment  is  that  the  Russian  people  are  waiting  around  for  Ameri¬ 
can  and  western  aid  and  for  us  to  bring  about  significant  improvement,  we  have  to 
spend  more  money  than  we  can  presently  afford.  I  disagree  with  that  sentiment.  In 
Russia  and  the  other  republics  there  are  millions  of  educated  people  with  a  desire  to 
help  themselves.  For  reasons  already  cited  hundreds  of  thousands  want  a  piece  of 
land  to  support  their  families  and  grow  crops  for  market.  And  land  is  one  thing  in 
plentiful  supply  in  the  republics.  If  we  truly  want  a  stable  Russia  and  a  well-fed 
populace,  why  don’t  we  tie  our  aid  directly  to  bread  basket  issues?  Why  don’t  we 
worry  as  much  about  an  angry  population  as  we  do  about  nuclear  weapons?  My 
guess  is  that  our  thinking  is  still  tied  too  closely  to  the  politics  of  a  nation  rather 
than  to  the  people.  When  President  Yeltsin  is  gone,  the  people  will  have  the  same 
needs.  A  return  to  a  dictatorship  is  far  less  likely  if  citizens  have  ownership  in  a 
nation  and  can  provide  for  their  families  in  dignified  fashion. 

Toystoy  reminded  us  that  the  people  of  Russia  are  the  source  of  its  great  wealth. 
A  foreign  policy  that  recognizes  this  will  be  greeted  by  the  Russian  people  not  only 
as  a  gift  but  a  blessing. 

Senator  Biden.  Before  we  go  to  the  next  witness,  let  me  ask  you 
a  question.  The  administration — and  I  would  just  lay  my  cards  on 
the  table — I  do  not  believe  has  a  foreign  policy. 

Mr.  McCullagh.  I  agree. 

Senator  Biden.  And  I,  to  be  fair,  will  for  the  sake  of  this  question 
stipulate  that  maybe  things  have  changed  so  rapidly  and  so  fast 
that  no  administration  would  have  a  foreign  policy  at  this  moment. 
And  again,  for  the  sake  of  this  discussion,  let  us  assume  that. 

When  I  drafted  the  SEED  legislation,  which  is  all  they  have  sent 
up  to  us — that  coupled  with  what  we  did  pass  in  the  Foreign  Assist¬ 
ance  Act,  the  funding  of  the  IMF  portion,  and  the  convertibility. 
Notwithstanding  that,  I  do  not  think  that  amounts  to  a  foreign 
policy. 

Let  me  explain  one  more  thing  before  I  ask  the  question.  There 
is  a  debate  going  on  within  the  administration  now  as,  to  use  the 
President’s  phrase,  what  this  vision  thing  should  look  like.  Part  of 
the  vision  thing  is  as  it  relates  to  the  nuclear  scientists  and  the 
space  industry  that  could  develop  in  the  Soviet  Union.  The  word 
thus  far  is  that  the  fundamental  decision  is  being  made  that  we  do 
not  want  it  to  survive  because  we  do  not  want  future  competition. 
Now  that  is  not  official  policy  yet,  but  that  is  what  is  percolating  in 
the  basements  of  the  various  agencies  that  should  be  looking  at 
these  things. 

You  make  a  very  strong  case,  and  you  have  for  some  time,  for 
the  need  for  this  great  nation,  in  terms  of  its  size,  scope,  and 
power,  and  potential — Russia — to  be  able  to  feed  itself.  And  you 
made  a  statement  a  moment  ago  that,  on  its  face,  seems  like  every¬ 
one  accepts  it. 
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But  I  am  not  sure  we  have  a  decision,  based  on  whether  our  for- 
eign  policy  should,  in  fact,  promote  it.  And  that  is  to  not  send  K- 
rations  left  over  from  Desert  Storm,  but  the  technology,  know-how, 
to  have  this  gigantic  country  to  be  able  to  be  self-sufficient.  And  if 
it  is  self-sufficient  in  terms  of  agriculture,  you  can  be  assured  it 
will  be  an  exporter.  If  it  reaches  the  point  that  they  learn  how  to 
be  self-sufficient,  it  is  unlikely  that  that  is  all  it  will  be. 

Now,  as  a  matter  of  policy,  should  it  be  U.S.  policy — part  of  our 
foreign  policy  initiative — what  we  want  the  world  to  look  like  2,  5, 
10,  20  years  from  now — that  Russia  be  a  major  agricultural,  self- 
sustaining  and  exporting  agricultural  nation?  That  is  my  question. 

Mr.  McCullagh.  That  is  a  fair  question.  I  think,  most  of  all,  if  I 
am  to  believe  most  that  I  hear  from  the  government,  we  want  a 
stable  Russia  plus  Ukraine.  We  want  the  nuclear  threat  taken  care 
of  and,  presumably,  we  want  these  people  fed.  In  my  opinion,  it  is 
unconscionable  for  us  to  be  sending  planeloads  of  food  over  there, 
and  have  that  part  of  our  orchestrated  policy  well  into  the  future, 
and  not  address  fundamental  needs. 

I  think  anyone  who  has  traveled  in  the  old  Soviet  Union  will  rec¬ 
ognize  how  close  these  people  are  tied  to  the  land  and  to  bread,  and 
very,  very  fundamental  things.  Probably  closer  to  19th  century 
America  than  20th  century  America,  going  into  the  next  century. 
These  are  very,  very  fundamental  things.  So  I  would  argue  this  out 
of  straight  conscience.  We  have  an  obligation  as  an  America,  as  a 
world  power,  to  help  these  people  feed  themselves. 

I  would  also  say  there  is  vast  opportunities  as  we  do  this  for 
American  investment  and  sale  of  products.  What  if  there  were 
400,000  or  500,000  private  farms  of  a  few  hundred  acres?  They  need 
all  sorts  of  things.  They  need  equipment,  they  need  seeds,  they 
need  information.  The  old  Soviet  Union  needs  transportation  in  the 
worst  way.  They  need  processing  equipment.  They  need  places  to 
store  the  grain  so  they  do  not  lose  40  percent  of  it.  There  are  enor¬ 
mous  possibilities  here  that  are  quite  easy  to  present  and  argue. 

But  I  would  begin  on  a  much  earlier  point,  that  I  think  that  if 
there  is  anything  believable  in  foreign  policy,  then  we  have  a 
moral  obligation  to  these  people. 

Senator  Biden.  What  do  you  think,  at  this  moment,  the  adminis¬ 
tration’s  view  is,  based  on  your  observation  of  the  initiatives — and  I 
am  not  looking  for  you  to  criticize  the  administration,  and  I  mean 
that  sincerely.  How  far  down  the  road  do  you  think  we  have 
thought  this  through  in  terms  of  the  government,  i.e.  the  adminis¬ 
tration? 

Mr.  McCullagh.  I  would  say  through  November  of  this  year.  I 
have  the  Freedom  Support  Act,  and  I  think  I  understand  it.  And  I 
see  nothing,  really,  of  the  vision  thing  in  it.  I  mean,  what  good  is 
foreign  aid  in  this  manner  if  it  does  not  address  fundamental 
issues?  I  think  the  people  who  write  these  things  do  not  spend  a 
great  deal  of  time  over  there.  They  should  talk  to  the  people.  We 
get  a  rather  distorted  view  of  the  Russians  and  the  others. 

I  mean,  you  know,  graft  is  there;  I  have  encountered  enough  of 
it.  And  a  high  level  of  idleness  is  there.  But  I  have  read  a  stack  of 
5,000  letters  from  our  readers,  and  there  is  another  class  of  people 
there  who  want  to  help  themselves.  My  goodness,  why  would  we 
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not  invest  in  people  who  want  to  help  themselves?  That  is  what 
our  country  is  about,  I  thought. 

Senator  Biden.  I  agree  with  you.  Again,  having  asked  the  ques¬ 
tion  and  the  record  being  what  it  is,  and  the  response,  I  just  want 
the  record  to  show  I  have  never  spoken  to  this  gentleman  before. 
This  was  not  a  set  up  question,  and  I  meant  that  sincerely.  Again, 
in  fairness  to  the  administration,  I  am  not  sure  they  have  either 
had  the  time  or  the  inclination  to  think  this  through  sufficiently. 
At  least,  that  is  what  I  want  to  believe. 

Now,  I  am  sorry.  Professor  Johnson,  welcome,  and  I  assume  you 
are  here  because  basketball  season  is  over.  [Laughter.] 

STATEMENT  OF  PROFESSOR  STANLEY  R.  JOHNSON,  DIRECTOR, 

CENTER  FOR  AGRICULTURAL  AND  RURAL  DEVELOPMENT, 

IOWA  STATE  UNIVERSITY,  AMES,  lA 

Mr.  Johnson.  Thank  you  very  much.  Senator. 

I  will  try,  in  my  comments,  to  summarize  my  statement  that  I 
have  provided. 

Senator  Biden.  Your  entire  statement  will  be  placed  in  the 
record. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Professor  Johnson  follows:] 

Prepared  Statement  of  Stanley  R.  Johnson 

I  am  Stanley  R.  Johnson,  Director  of  the  Center  for  Agricultural  and  Rural  Devel¬ 
opment  (CARD)  and  Charles  F.  Curtiss  Distinguished  Professor  of  Agriculture  at 
Iowa  State  University.  I  am  pleased  to  have  the  opportunity  to  comment  on  possible 
goals  for  a  comprehensive  U.S.  aid  program  to  the  former  Soviet  Union,  and  to  pro¬ 
vide  some  suggestions  on  specific  components  of  this  program. 

My  near-term  experience  with  the  former  Soviet  Union  began  in  1986,  when  I  ne¬ 
gotiated  for  Iowa  State  University  a  research  exchange  with  the  Academy  of  Agri¬ 
cultural  Sciences.  This  research  agreement  is  now  frilly  operational.  During  1991  a 
total  of  60  scientists  were  exchanged  between  institutes  of  the  Academy  (state  and 
union)  and  departments,  centers,  and  other  administrative  units  of  Iowa  State  Uni¬ 
versity.  At  the  time  the  agreement  was  signed,  there  was  great  interest  by  the  lead¬ 
ers  of  the  Academy  in  pushing  its  scope  beyond  pure  research  to  provide  active  sup¬ 
port  for  the  political  and  economic  transition.  Accordingly,  we  have  also  operated 
other  programs  under  the  agreement  designed  to  assist  with  the  transition  of  agri¬ 
culture,  and  to  provide  opportunities  for  U.S.  agribusiness  to  participate  in  what  in 
the  relatively  near  future  we  believe  will  be  a  major  economic  growth  opportunity. 

These  other  CARD  initiatives  are  listed  below  along  with  a  few  brief  comments  to 
supply  perspective  for  our  experience,  and  to  illustrate  the  types  of  programs  that 
might  be  a  part  of  the  comprehensive  technical  assistance  package.  They  include: 

•  Agribusiness  Centers  (ABCs). — This  initiative  is  funded  by  the  State  of 
Iowa  and  the  United  States  Trade  Development  Program.  CARD  will  operate 
two  ABCs  in  the  former  Soviet  Union  beginning  in  the  summer  of  1992.  These 
centers  will  be  in  Ukraine  and  Stavropol  (Central  Russia).  The  objectives  are  to 
provide  an  opportunity  for  demonstrating  United  States  agricultural  and  food 
sector  technologies  and  to  supply  training  sessions  on  the  organization  of  a 
more  market-oriented  agriculture.  Seven  week-long  sessions  will  be  held  at  each 
site  with  100  participants  per  session.  The  ministries  of  agriculture  of  the  Rus¬ 
sian  Federation  and  the  Ukraine  view  these  centers  and  programs  as  prototypes 
for  an  initiative  that  may  be  significantly  expanded  to  “jump  start”  the  transi¬ 
tion  and  reforms  in  agriculture. 

•  JB  DEMOS. — Cooperating  with  the  Academy,  a  non-profit  Corporation  for 
International  Trade  (CIT)  was  formed  and  incorporated  in  Iowa.  A  similar 
entity  or  cooperative  parallel  to  the  Academy  was  established  in  Moscow.'  Cor¬ 
porate  documents  were  filed  with  the  former  Soviet  Union  and  with  the  Rus¬ 
sian  Federation.  The  Corporation  for  International  Trade  in  cooperation  with 
ASKO  Ltd.  now  operates  offices  in  Des  Moines  and  Moscow.  These  offices  are  to 
facilitate  commercial  activity  between  U.S.  agribusinesses  and  agricultural  and 
food  processing  and  distribution  enterprises  in  the  former  Soviet  Union.  The 
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Moscow  office  has  two  full-time  staff  members,  one  from  Russia  and  one  from 
Iowa. 

•  Agricultural  Practitioners  Exchange. — CARD  is  operating  an  Agricultural 
Practitioners  Exchange.  The  Practitioner  Exchange  is  funded  by  the  U.S.  Infor¬ 
mation  Agency  (USIA).  Fifty  agricultural  practitioners  are  being  exchanged,  25 
from  the  former  Soviet  Union  and  25  from  Iowa.  The  representatives  from  the 
former  Soviet  Union  were  in  Iowa  communities  during  late  1991.  The  returnees, 
low^s  from  these  same  communities,  will  be  in  the  former  Soviet  Union 
during  the  upcoming  summer  months.  We  have  a  proposal  before  the  USIA  to 
expand  this  exchange  in  the  coming  year. 

The  research  exchange  has  provided  an  opportunity  for  CARD  to  collaborate  with 
a  number  of  the  institutes  of  the  Academy  on  projects  related  to  the  political  and 
economic  reforms.  The  comments  below  therefore  reflect  not  only  my  own  observa¬ 
tions  but  the  experience  that  I  have  gained  from  participating  in  these  joint  re¬ 
search  projects,  and  relatedly  my  involvement  in  the  World  Bank  team  that  was  in 
the  former  Soviet  Union  during  late  1991  to  develop  a  report  on  technical  assistance 
for  agriculture.  In  the  latter  case,  my  observations  are  of  course  not  official,  only 
reflective  of  further  opportunities  for  interaction  with  leaders  of  the  agricultural  re¬ 
forms.  Finally,  I  have  given  some  thought  to  the  goals  and  components  of  a  compre¬ 
hensive  aid  program  as  a  result  of  conversations  with  the  ministers  of  agriculture  in 
the  Russian  Federation  and  the  Ukraine.  These  ministers  have  approached  CARD 
about  the  possibility  of  organizing  a  “transition  team”  for  the  agrarian  sector  (agri¬ 
culture  broadly  defined).  This  transition  team  will  support  the  reforms  for  agricul¬ 
ture  and  the  food  processing  and  distribution  sectors.  A  related  proposal  involving 
agribusinesses,  agricultural  industry  groups,  and  several  United  States  research 
universities  is  currently  being  circulate  by  CARD. 

On  the  basis  of  these  experiences,  which  originated  through  CARD  and  Iowa  State 
University  affiliations  with  the  Academy  of  Agricultural  Sciences,  I  am  quite  opti¬ 
mistic  about  the  future  of  the  New  Independent  States  of  the  former  Soviet  Union 
and  the  opportunities  for  United  States  agribusiness  that  will  present  themselves 
with  the  success  of  the  political  and  economic  reforms.  Unlike  most  other  develop¬ 
ing  nations,  the  States  of  the  former  Soviet  Union  have  invested  heavily  in  educa¬ 
tion.  Thus,  much  of  the  human  capital  necessary  for  support  of  the  growth  and  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  economy  is  already  in  place.  Also,  there  is  a  strong  scientific  or 
research  base  from  which  the  technologies  necessary  for  economic  growth  and  devel¬ 
opment  can  be  derived.  The  problem  is  more  with  a  few  missing  pieces  and  change 
in  basic  institutions  and  the  policy  setting  than  with  some  of  the  more  usual  ingre¬ 
dients  for  economic  growth  that  are  absent  in  many  developing  nations.  If  the 
former  Soviet  Union  can  hold  the  course  on  the  political  and  economic  reforms,  and 
be  provided  technical  assistance  and  risk-sharing  and  risk-spreading  support  for 
rapid  involvement  of  the  private  sector  from  developed  nations,  it  seems  likely  that 
very  rapid  and  sustained  economic  growth  can  result.  And,  this  economic  growth 
can  contribute  to  perhaps  the  most  important  opportunity  for  U.S.  business  of  the 
last  half  of  the  current  century.  In  short,  the  problem  is  to  provide  technical  assist¬ 
ance  and  support  that  will  result  in  holding  the  resolve  to  continue  with  the  politi¬ 
cal  and  economic  reforms,  and  assistance  that  can  accelerate  the  involvement  of  the 
U.S.  private  sector  (reflecting  our  parochial  interests)  in  the  kind  of  participation 
that  can  generate  the  knowledge  and  capital  necessary  to  support  the  growth  and 
development  of  the  economy. 

The  major  problems  for  the  economic  reform  and  the  transition  involve  the  policy 
and  institutional  environment  for  the  market  system.  Privatization  must  occur, 
placing  ownership  of  the  major  components  of  the  productive  capacity  in  agriculture 
and  other  sectors  at  the  disposal  of  those  who  can  best  use  the  resources.  This  im¬ 
plies  not  only  privatization  but  the  ability  to  transfer  ownership  of  resources.  Key 
elements  in  the  market  system  are  the  incentives  provided  by  ownership  of  property 
rights  and  opportunities  for  broad  participation  in  economic  activity.  The  latter  is 
provided  by  the  policy  and  institutional  environment,  a  factor  of  major  importance 
given  the  concentration  of  decisionmaking  and  agricultural  production,  processing 
and  distribution  capacities  under  the  old  order.  Many  of  the  problems  with  agricul¬ 
ture  may  at  first  appear  technological.  And,  the  tendency  is  for  the  leaders  of  the 
forpier  Soviet  Union  to  first  see  the  problems  with  agriculture  and  the  economy  in 
this  way.  But  we  should  always  ask  why  is  the  technology  not  there?  The  answer 
inevitably  leads  to  the  policies  and  institutions  and  the  incentives  that  they  are  pro¬ 
viding  for  economic  activity.  For  this  reason,  the  assistance  package  even  on  a 
short-term  basis  must  concentrate  on  the  basics  of  the  market  system. 

Let  me  come  to  the  two  specific  questions  raised  in  the  March  10  letter  of  invita¬ 
tion  from  Senator  Biden.  First,  the  goals  of  the  comprehensive  U.S.  aid  program  to 
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the  former  Soviet  Union  should  be  both  short  and  long  term.  For  the  short  term,  it 
is  highly  important  that  the  effort  contribute  to  the  credibility  and  the  orderliness 
of  the  political  and  economic  reforms,  and  reduce  the  possibility  of  a  significant  set¬ 
back.  The  latter  could  involve  a  military  coup  or  take  over  by  representatives  of  the 
old  political  and  economic  order.  This  short-term  goal  is  of  extreme  importance, 
given  the  high  anxiety  level  of  the  people  of  the  former  Soviet  Union,  the  frailty  of 
the  transition  process,  and  the  implications  of  a  successful  reform  and  transition  for 
global  peace  and  economic  prosperity.  And,  this  short-term  activity  should  focus  pri¬ 
marily  on  the  agricultural  and  food  processing  and  distribution  sectors.  There  is 
great  uneasiness  about  the  food  supply  even  on  the  part  of  securely  employed  people 
of  the  former  Soviet  Union.  Hoarding  by  producers  and  consumers,  empty  shelves, 
and  demonstrations  and  riots  are  all  symptoms  of  this  anxiety  and  concerns  with 
the  credibility  of  the  reformers.  This  anxiety  about  the  food  supply  in  many  cases 
has  the  system  almost  paralyzed.  A  great  deal  of  time  and  attention  is  currently 
spent  by  a  large  share  of  the  people  of  the  former  Soviet  Union  simply  to  organize 
access  to  daily  food  requirements.  Actions  to  reduce  this  anxiety  and  increase  the 
credibility  of  the  reform  process  will  allow  those  at  all  levels  of  the  economic  and 
political  system  to  focus  more  directly  on  their  work  and  the  transition.  Components 
of  strategies  or  programs  to  meet  this  short-term  goal  involve  both  food  and  techni¬ 
cal  assistance,  aspects  of  the  recommendations  on  the  aid  package  to  which  I  shall 
return  shortly. 

The  second  or  long-term  goal  of  the  comprehensive  aid  program  is  to  bring  the 
New  Independent  States  (NIS)  and  perhaps  the  Commonwealth,  into  the  world  econ¬ 
omy  and  to  develop  a  basis  for  sustained  economic  growth.  This  process  will  require 
major  reforms  in  the  economic  system  and  large  investments  in  physical  and  in 
human  capital.  These  investments  will  come  from  both  domestic  activity  and  the 
private  sectors  in  the  United  States  and  other  developed  nations.  Also,  the  process 
will  require  the  development  of  new  sets  of  institutions  and  policies  customized  to 
the  culture  and  history  of  the  former  Soviet  Union  or  the  New  Independent  States 
that  can  support  broad  participation  in  economic  and  political  change  through  in¬ 
creased  political,  civil,  and  economic  freedoms.  It  is  in  these  areas,  privatization, 
policy  and  institutional  change,  and  increased  foreign  private  sector  participation 
that  the  longer  term  components  of  the  comprehensive  aid  package  should  concen¬ 
trate. 

For  the  short  term,  the  two  key  words  relative  to  the  goals  of  a  United  States 
comprehensive  assistance  program  are  credibility  and  anxiety.  The  specific  compo¬ 
nents  of  the  development  assistance  package  to  address  these  two  aspects  of  the 
short-term  problem  are  suggested  below,  along  with  a  few  elaborating  comments: 

•  Strategic  assistance. — Events  as  reported  in  the  popular  press  and  direct 
experiences  with  policymakers  in  the  former  Soviet  Union  all  support  the  idea 
that,  especially  for  the  economy,  the  transition  lacks  direction.  There  have  been 
many  half-hearted  attempts  at  economic  reform.  Also,  these  reforms  in  many 
cases  have  been  attempted  without  appropriate  preanalysis,  leading  to  failures 
or  even  reversals.  This  experience  is  contributing  to  a  deteriorating  credibility 
for  the  transition  leadership,  and  a  situation  that  could  result  in  a  serious  polit¬ 
ical  setback.  What  is  needed  is  a  common  and  credible  vision  of  the  structure  of 
the  agriculture  and  food  processing  system  to  which  the  reforms  will  lead.  And, 
this  vision  must  be  articulated  in  the  way  that  will  generate  broad  support.  As¬ 
sistance  in  developing  this  vision  and  communicating  it  effectively  to  yield  the 
order  and  support  for  the  transition  approach  is  a  key  factor  in  the  short  term 
and  in  fact  for  the  entire  reform  process.  In  short,  if  it  is  not  clear  where  a 
nation  in  transition  is  going,  it  is  very  difficult  to  set  priorities  and  to  focus  at¬ 
tention  on  aspects  of  the  reform  that  will  build  on  successes  and  contribute  in  a 
systematic  way  to  the  speed  and  efficiency  of  the  transition. 

•  Industry  analysis. — Due  to  the  closed  nature  of  the  past  political  system  of 
the  former  Soviet  Union,  there  is  in  fact  little  knowledge  on  the  specific  compo¬ 
nents  of  the  agriculture  and  food  industry.  That  is,  broad  and  accessible  infor¬ 
mation  about  the  structure  of  the  process  for  moving  food  from  producer  to  con¬ 
sumer  and  the  key  incentives  in  the  system  is  relatively  limit^.  Improved  in¬ 
formation  on  the  structure  of  the  agriculture  and  food  sectors  would  be  of  great 
value  in  designing  the  transition  and  in  stimulating  foreign  investment  in. the 
former  Soviet  Union.  Also,  this  information  could  identify  important  bottle¬ 
necks  to  be  handled  by  specifically  targeted  technical,  policy,  and  institutional 
fixes.  Thus,  an  important  element  of  the  short-term  comprehensive  assistance 
package  should  be  highly  specific  industry  studies  within  the  agriculture  and 
food  processing  and  distribution  system.  Results  of  these  studies  should 
broadly  availaWe  to  the  leaders  of  the  former  Soviet  Union,  to  the  U.S.  govern- 
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ment,  and  to  the  U.S.  private  sector.  It  is  interesting  that  many  of  the  Soviet 
leaders  do  not  really  frilly  understand  the  current  fo<^  production  and  distribu¬ 
tion  system,  at  least  as  seen  through  the  “lens”  of  the  market  system.  These 
assessments  would  identify  points  of  high  leverage,  and  priorities  for  the  short¬ 
term  transition  process.  Also,  the  assessments  could  help  to  identify  reform  ini¬ 
tiatives  with  a  high  probability  of  success,  contributing  to  the  credibility  of  the 
process.  Not  to  be  overlooked  in  this  assessment  should  be  the  inform^  sector 
and  the  new  private  initiatives  in  agriculture  and  the  food  processing  and  dis¬ 
tribution  industry,  about  which  very  little  systematic  and  current  information 
is  available. 

•  Food  assistance. — The  developed  nations  have  all  in  various  ways  attempt¬ 
ed  to  assist  with  the  food  security  problem  in  the  former  Soviet  Union.  These 
efforts  have  involved  both  direct  contributions  and  the  underwriting  of  loans. 
The  latter  is  the  larger  of  the  two  efforts,  and  likely  will  continue  to  be  in  the 
future.  The  problem  with  these  initiatives  to  date  is  that  they  do  not  directly 
address  the  issue  of  anxiety  about  food  shortages.  It  is  important  to  establish 
consensus  that  the  food  system  will  not  fail  on  a  broad  scale,  and  that  interven¬ 
tions  to  address  breakdowns  in  specific  areas  can  be  mounted  rapidly.  If  the 
food  system  fails,  there  is  obviously  not  much  time  to  organize  foreign  assist¬ 
ance.  T^  suggests  measures  to  preposition  stocks  of  agricultural  commodities 
for  rapid  dissemination  should  the  food  system  fail.  Officials  of  the  former 
Soviet  Union  indicate  that,  for  example,  it  takes  25  to  30  days  for  grain  to  move 
from  Odessa  to  the  retail  store  shelves  as  bread  in  Moscow  or  St.  Petersburg. 
Even  longer  delays  may  be  experienced  for  the  more  distant  Asian  republics 
and  in  the  industrial  areas  of  the  Ural  mountains.  Prepositioning  food  stocks 
and  in  ways  that  do  not  simply  prop  up  the  old  command  system  should  be  in¬ 
vestigated  as  a  way  of  dealing  with  the  widely  held  anxiety  about  food  in  the 
former  Soviet  Union. 

•  Safety  net  systems. — One  of  the  clear  outcomes  of  the  process  of  economic 
reform  and  transition  will  be  massive  readjustments  in  resource  sdlocation.  For 
example,  many  of  the  enterprises  in  agriculture  and  in  the  food  processing  and 
distribution  system  have  been  highly  subsidized.  With  the  reductions  in  the  sub¬ 
sidies  to  these  enterprises,  their  reorganization,  and  similar  developments  in 
other  sectors  of  the  economy,  it  is  quite  likely  that  unemplojnnent  levels  will  be 
relatively  high  for  a  significant  period  of  time.  Unfortunately,  the  available 
safety  net  systems  in  the  former  ^viet  Union  are  largely  related  to  the  enter¬ 
prises  and  the  guarantee  of  a  job.  With  increasingly  hard  budget  constraints  for 
the  enterprises,  this  component  of  the  safety  net  will  not  be  available.  And,  the 
unemployed  may  simply  fall  through  the  cracks.  It  is  estimated  that  in  Russia, 
for  example,  as  much  as  17  percent  of  the  population  is  currently  in  this  catego¬ 
ry;  the  share  of  the  population  that  cannot  be  easily  be  reached  through  the 
existing  safety  net.  Churches  and  other  private  volunteer  organizations  are  at¬ 
tempting  to  assist  this  disadvantaged  component  of  the  population.  But,  a  much 
greater  and  more  systematic  effort  will  be  necessary  to  share  the  risks  of  eco¬ 
nomic  reform  and  transition,  and  to  reduce  the  uncertainty  and  anxiety  of 
those  threatened  by  dislocation.  A  feature  of  modem  market  economies  is  that 
they  catch  those  who  fail  and  fall  out,  and  restart  them  in  areas  of  economic 
activity  with  greater  opportunity.  The  semblances  of  such  a  system  in  the 
former  Soviet  Union  are  almost  totally  absent.  And,  given  the  size  of  the  likely 
dislocations  associated  with  the  reforms,  this  responsibility  simply  cannot  be 
left  to  the  private  volunteer  organizations. 

•  Exchanges. — Practical  exchanges  which  yield  information  about  market 
systems  and  provide  extensive  informal  comments  can  be  quickly  and  rather  in¬ 
expensively  organized.  These  provide  an  immediate  infusion  of  ideas  and  knowl¬ 
edge  about  the  workings  of  our  market  system.  Also,  they  provide  a  way  to  take 
advantage  of  what  seems  to  be  large  but  undirected  public  will  in  the  United 
States  to  help  with  the  transition  in  the  former  Soviet  Union.  Exchanges  enrich 
the  lives  of  those  who  participate  on  both  sides  and  provide  a  way  to  capitalize 
on  the  public  interest  for  involvement  in  the  reform  of  the  former  Soviet  Union. 
Properly  organized,  they  can  supply  a  grass  roots  incentives  and  know  how  that 
can  accelerate  the  economic  reforms. 

For  the  longer  term,  components  of  the  comprehensive  assistance  package  must 
deal  with  more  fundamental  and  deep-rooted  transition  problems.  These  involve  an 
institutional  setting  that  will  yield  a  “policy  culture”  much  more  favorable  to  the 
growth  and  development  of  a  market  system,  and  to  the  infusions  of  technology  and 
human  capital  that  will  come  with  more  active  interaction  with  the  private  sector 
in  the  developed  economies.  The  short-term  components  mentioned  above  are  all 
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highly  consistent  with  and,  if  maintained,  will  contribute  to  the  long-term  goal.  In 
fact,  a  feature  of  the  proposed  short-term  measures  is  their  consistency  with  long¬ 
term  prospects  for  economic  reform  and  development.  Additional  components  of  the 
comprehensive  aid  package,  which  focus  primarily  on  the  long  term,  are  indicated 
below,  again  with  brief  expository  comments: 

•  Strategic  support. — It  will  be  necessary  to  continue  all  of  the  shorter  term 
measures  until  the  economic  and  political  problems  to  which  they  are  addressed 
are  resolved.  However,  for  strategic  support,  special  mention  is  merited  for  the 
long-term  aspects  of  development  assistence.  The  vision  for  the  new  structure  of 
the  food  and  agricultural  sector  will  require  continual  updating  as  domestic  and 
international  conditioning  events  change.  Also,  this  consensus  vision  or  view  of 
the  transformed  sector  will  continue  to  be  necessary  to  guide  the  priorities  for 
the  reforms.  Thus,  updating  the  information  on  the  possible  structure  for  the 
agricultural  and  food  sector,  benefiting  from  the  experience  with  the  transition 
and  the  increased  integration  with  world  markets,  will  be  necessary  and  impor¬ 
tant  for  stimulating  broad  participation  and  support  for  the  iwlitical  and  eco¬ 
nomic  reforms.  The  associated  consistency  and  predictability  w^l  also  make  the 
development  of  agriculture  in  the  former  Soviet  Union  more  attractive  to  for¬ 
eign  investment  and  other  participation. 

•  Training  and  education. — ^The  educational  and  research  institutions  that 
will  produce  managers  and  entrepreneurs  as  well  as  the  policy  analysts  and 
technocrats  that  will  guide  the  transition  and  the  economic  and  political  re¬ 
forms  require  a  quick  infusion  of  knowledge  from  the  West.  This  can  be  accom¬ 
plished  by  intensive  training  programs,  and  by  longer  term  education  ex¬ 
changes  with  colleges  and  universities  in  the  United  States.  If  these  invest¬ 
ments  are  delayed  or  not  undertaken  on  a  sufficiently  broad  basis,  the  skills 
and  knowledge  necessary  for  supporting  the  transition  and  the  reformed  econo¬ 
my  will  represent  an  important  bottleneck.  Also,  it  is  important  to  recall  that 
the  leaders  of  the  former  Soviet  Union  obtained  their  analysis  and  ideas  for 
changing  institutions  and  policies  primarily  from  domestic  sources.  Clearly, 
those  familiar  with  the  customs,  culture,  and  history  of  the  society  can  design 
better  institutions  and  policies  to  sustain  the  reforms.  Thus,  assistance  with 
short-term  training,  including  language,  and  long-term  educational  programs 
will  be  necessaiy  to  develop  the  internal  capacity  to  guide  and  direct  the  politi¬ 
cal  and  economic  reforms  and  the  transition  process. 

•  Scientific  assistance. — The  institutes  of  the  Academy  of  Agricultural  Sci¬ 
ence  are  experiencing  extreme  difficulties  in  the  reform  process.  In  many  cases, 
these  institutes  have  been  over  staffed  and  even  obligated  to  employ  unqualified 
scientists  and  technicians.  Of  course,  the  kinds  of  changes  that  result  in  im¬ 
provement  of  the  quality  of  the  institutes  and  their  efficiency  must  occur,  and 
are  already  under  way.  At  the  same  time,  the  difficulties  in  generating  public 
sector  revenue  and  the  strong  external  and  internal  pressures  for  achieving  fi¬ 
nancial  balance  and  convertibility  of  the  currency  have  these  institutes  in 
severe  economic  stress.  It  is  important  that  in  the  transition,  the  scientific  ca¬ 
pacity  for  generating  new  agricultural  technology  and  supporting  its  adoption 
might  be  lost.  Thus,  efforts  to  somehow  support  these  scientific  institutes  should 
be  considered  as  a  component  of  the  assistance  package.  Many  of  these  insti¬ 
tutes  have  well  qualified  scientists.  And,  they  are  at  work  on  problems  of  gener¬ 
al  importance  to  the  agriculture  and  food  sector.  Cooperative  efforts  to  main¬ 
tain  the  integrity  and  programs  of  the  scientific  institutes  will  be  important  in 
insuring  a  strong  technological  basis  for  the  reforms.  In  the  case  of  the  insti¬ 
tutes  that  deal  with  economic  and  social  policy,  even  more  of  an  effort  will 
required.  These  agricultural  institutes  may  require  special  assistance,  since  the 
economists,  political  scientists,  sociologists,  and  other  social  scientists  that  lead 
their  programs  are  largely  unfamiliar  with  market  systems.  Careful  attention 
to  the  scientific  capacities  in  the  early  stages  of  the  transition,  maintaining  in¬ 
stitutes  in  which  the  science  is  of  high  quality,  and  augmenting  those  areas  of 
agricultural  science  requiring  fundamental  change,  will  be  important  in  assur¬ 
ing  that  the  technology  for  agriculture  and  the  economic  and  political  reforms 
is  in  place. 

•  Risk-sharing  and  risk-spreading  for  the  U.S.  agribusiness. — Western  cap¬ 
ital  and  technology  will  be  required  if  the  reforms  are  to  proceed  at  a  rapid 
pace.  The  obvious  way  to  supply  this  technology  and  capit^  is  through  more 
active  participation  by  the  United  States  private  sector.  The  problem  is  that 
there  are  now  significant  risks.  Various  forms  of  risk  spreading  and  sharing  ac¬ 
tivities  should  be  considered  as  ways  of  accelerating  agribusiness  participation 
in  the  economic  reforms  of  agriculture  of  the  former  &viet  Union.  Loan  guar- 
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antees,  ^ncessions  with  respect  to  exjwrts,  priorities  for  hard  currency,  and 
many  crther  incentives  should  be  considered  for  making  the  opportunities  pre¬ 
sented  by  the  econornic  reforms  in  the  former  Soviet  Union  more  attractive  to 
U.o.  a^ibusiness.  This  is,  of  course,  a  double-edged  sword.  By  providing  a  set  of 
incentives  that  result  in  accelerated  participation  by  U.S.  agribusiness,  we  are 
positioning  our  industry  for  increased  participation  in  the  economic  growth  that 
will  ocimr  as  the  former  Soviet  economy  reforms.  It  is  not  difficult  to  conceive  of 
types  of  risk-spreading  and  risk-sharing  measures  that  would  more  than  pay  off 
in  terms  of  the  growth  and  development  of  agribusiness  in  the  United  States, 
and  improved  positioning  of  our  industry  internationally. 

•  municipal  government. — In  rural  areas  of  the  former  Soviet  Union, 
many  of  the  services  provided  by  our  municipal  governments  have  been  and 
remain  the  responsibilities  of  the  state  and  collective  farms.  Examples  include 
roads,  water,  education,  housing,  waste  disposal,  and  many  others.  One  of  the 
{wints  of  resistance  for  privatization  of  state  and  collective  farms  is  that  the 
members  do  not  know  how  the  public  services  currently  supplied  by  the  farms 
will  be  made  available  under  the  new  economic  and  political  order.  New  ap¬ 
proaches  to  raising  local  revenue  for  public  services  are  required.  And,  govern¬ 
mental  authorities  must  be  vested  with  the  power  and  responsibility  for  supply¬ 
ing  these  services.  Massive  training  programs  and  legislation  on  authority  to 
provide  these  public  services  will  be  necessary.  Consider  the  case  of  a  member 
of  a  state  or  collective  farm  with  a  number  of  children.  If  this  family  does  not 
know  that  education  will  be  somehow  provided  for  their  children,  they  are  un¬ 
likely  to  embrace  the  dismantling  of  the  system  which  now  provides  it.  Many  of 
the  quickly  thought  out  approaches  to  rural  reform,  privatization  and  land 
tenure,  de^  only  with  the  land  resource,  allocation  systems,  and  property 
righte.  Obviously,  there  are  other  components  of  the  fabric  of  rural  life  to  be 
considered  if  rural  population  is  to  broadly  support  the  economic  reform. 

•  Environment. — There  are  serious  environmental  problems  associated  with 
agriculture  in  the  former  Soviet  Union.  Industrial  and  nuclear  waste  have  in 
many  cases  contaminated  entire  regions.  Water  quality  is  affected  by  historical¬ 
ly  high  application  rates  for  nitrogen  and  other  agricultural  chemicals.  Soil  ero¬ 
sion  by  wind  and  water  is  a  p>ervasive  problem.  In  many  cases,  this  is  due  to  the 
extension  of  agriculture  into  margmal  areas  that  are  quite  frail  environmental¬ 
ly.  Actions  to  reverse  the  degradation  of  the  environment  and  make  agriculture 
in  the  former  Soviet  Union  more  sustainable  will  be  necessary.  Of  course,  the 
change  of  property  rights  and  institutions  will  automatically  achieve  some  envi¬ 
ronmental  benefits.  Still,  there  are  environmental  problems  that  must  be  ad¬ 
dressed  if  major  deteriorations  are  not  to  continue  and  even  accelerate.  During 
the  period  of  transition,  when  the  attention  is  on  economic  uncertainty  and 
other  factors  associated  with  the  change,  there  may  be  a  tendency  to  put  the 
erivironmental  issues  on  the  back  burner.  The  future  costs  of  such  strategies 
will  be  very  high.  This  is  the  major  rationale  for  technical  assistance  to  supp)ort 
environmental  measures  that  can  harmonize  agriculture  with  improved  water 
quality  and  other  features  of  the  environment. 

•  Infrastructure. — Clearly,  major  changes  in  the  infrastructure  will  be  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  market  system  to  flourish  in  the  former  Soviet  Union.  These  kinds 
of  changes  are  particularly  evident  in  the  rural  areas.  All-weather  roads  are  not 
common.  Storage  facilities  are  in  the  wrong  places.  Publicly  provided  informa¬ 
tion  systems  are  inadequate,  and  other  aspects  of  the  infrastructure  necessary 
for  support  of  broad  participation  in  a  market  system  and  the  growth  and  devel¬ 
opment  of  a  market  economy  are  not  in  place.  Major  investments  will  be  re¬ 
quired  to  achieve  these  improvements  in  infrastructure.  Some  of  these  invest¬ 
ments  can  be  private,  stimulated  by  the  risk-sharing  and  risk-spreading  meas¬ 
ures  already  suggested.  Others  will  require  government-to-government  lending, 
similar  to  that  which  has  occurred  for  developing  countries  on  a  worldwide 
basis.  Careful  attention  to  infrastructure  will  be  especially  important  for  the 
former  Soviet  Union  ^ven  the  budget  situation  for  the  state  governments  and 
the  weak  political  position  of  many  of  the  local  government  authorities.  Loans 
to  support  the  development  of  infrastructure  will  contribute  to  the  long-run  de¬ 
velopment  and  growth  in  agriculture.  Supported  by  proper  institutions  and  se¬ 
lect^  on  the  basis  of  sound  investment  criteria,  infrastructure  development 
loans  can  be  a  key  piece  of  the  long-run  development  strategy  for  the  former 
Soviet  Union. 

•  Technical  assistance  with  public  services. — Ore  of  the  major  reactions  to 
economic  reform  in  the  former  Soviet  Union  is  that  all  government  is  bad. 
Clearly,  government  has  an  important  role  in  market  economies.  This  role  can 
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involve  the  supply  of  services  and,  importantly,  regulation.  In  the  process  of 
reform,  anti-monopoly  policy  will  be  especially  important.  Many  of  the  enter¬ 
prises  involved  in  the  processing  and  distribution  of  agricultural  commodities 
are  now  state  monopolies.  Simply  transferring  these  monopolies  to  private 
hands  may  in  fact  even  exacerbate  the  problems  of  growth  and  development  of 
agriculture  and  the  food  processing  and  distribution  industry,  and  problems  of 
food  security.  Regulatory  measures  for  the  environment,  communications,  trade, 
and  the  other  aspects  of  economic  activity  will  be  necessary  for  growth  and  sus¬ 
tainability.  Similar  observations  follow  for  the  enforceability  of  contracts  or 
ownership  and  property  rights.  Even  for  taxation  and  government  finance, 
there  is  opportunity  for  technical  assistance.  In  fact,  much  of  the  public  service 
and  regulatory  apparatus  necessary  to  support  the  development  of  the  market 
system  is  absent  in  the  former  Soviet  Union.  Unleashing  the  market  without 
appropriate  attention  to  these  services  and  regulatory  apparatus  could  lead  to 
unanticipated  problems,  problems  difficult  to  rectify  once  in  place  due  to  the 
political  power  of  those  that  are  the  beneficiaries. 

My  list  of  interventions  necessary  for  achieving  the  long  and  short-run  goals  for 
reform  of  the  economy  of  the  States  and  the  former  Soviet  Union  perhaps  may  be 
longer  than  anticipated.  But,  it  is  important  to  emphasize  the  scope  of  the  task  re¬ 
quired  to  meet  the  long-term  goals  of  the  assistance  program.  Clearly,  the  alloca¬ 
tions  of  resources  to  these  components  of  the  assistance  package  should  be  guided  by 
the  vision  for  the  structure  of  the  reformed  agricultural  and  food  sectors.  Priorities 
will  be  necessary.  The  U.S.  and  other  developed  nations  cannot  do  everything  at 
once.  Also,  careful  attention  should  be  given  to  the  incentives  for  foreign  private 
participation  in  the  development  of  the  Soviet  economy.  With  the  support  of  well- 
designed  and  timely  assistance,  there  is  great  hope  for  rapid  economic  growth  in  the 
former  Soviet  Union.  Aggressive  steps  by  the  United  States  can  increase  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  participation  in  what  could  be  the  major  growth  markets  of  the  next  20 
years.  Many  of  the  key  capacities  for  supporting  the  reform  of  Soviet  agriculture 
are  available  in  the  United  States.  In  short,  we  are  well  positioned  to  assist  with  the 
transition  and  reforms,  and  to  benefit  from  the  economic  opportunities  involved. 

My  final  comment  concerns  direct  experiences  with  scientists,  political  leaders 
and  the  people  involved  in  agriculture  in  the  former  Soviet  Union.  All  share  a  very 
positive  view  toward  the  United  States.  And,  there  is  a  very  receptive  attitude 
toward  the  advice  and  counsel  provided  by  representatives  of  our  nation.  It  would 
be  unfortunate  to  miss  the  great  opportunity  afforded  by  our  capacities  and  the 
positive  reception  that  our  efforts  will  receive.  It  is  an  opportunity  for  economic 
gain,  and  for  enriching  ourselves  through  exposure  to  the  rich  culture  of  the  former 
Soviet  Union.  Gains  from  participation  in  assisting  the  reforms  will  not  all  be  eco¬ 
nomic.  And,  we  have  a  great  deal  to  learn  from  the  former  Soviet  Union.  In  our 
early  exchange  activities,  there  was  frequently  an  attitude  that  the  information 
flow  and  the  benefits  would  all  be  one  way.  Not  a  single  person  or  institution  that 
has  participated  in  the  research  and  other  CARD  exchanges  with  the  former  Soviet 
Union  has  come  away  with  this  idea.  Clearly,  there  is  benefit  to  all  from  a  timely, 
well-informed,  and  closely  coordinated  effort  to  assist  with  the  political  and  econom¬ 
ic  reforms  of  the  former  Soviet  Union. 

Mr.  Johnson.  And  I  also  will  try  to  respond  to  the  two,  specific 
questions  that  were  in  your  letter  of  invitation.  One  was  to  talk 
about  what  would  be  the  goals  of  a  comprehensive  program  that  we 
might  have;  and  the  other  was  to  suggest  some  specific  components 
as  they  relate  to  agriculture. 

I  would  like  to  say,  before  I  go  there,  to  give  you  some  impression 
for  what  it  is  that  we  are  doing  in  the  former  Soviet  Union. 

We  operate  a  research  exchange  program. 

Senator  Biden.  We,  meaning  the  University? 

Mr.  Johnson.  Iowa  State  University,  with  the  Agricultural  Acad¬ 
emy  of  Science,  and  with  the  Academies  of  Science  of  the  major  re¬ 
publics. 

Senator  Biden.  Are  there  other  major  universities  doing  the 
same  thing? 

Mr.  Johnson.  Not  on  the  scale  that  we  are. 
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scientists  exchanged— that  is  30  from  here 
and  oO  from  there;  we  have  long-term  people. 

Senator  Biden.  30  from — 

Mr.  Johnson.  30  from  Iowa  State  University. 

^nator  Biden.  Going  to,  and  30  from  the  Soviet  Union  coming? 

Mr.  Johnson.  Yes,  and  that  is  a  broad  range  of  activities.  It  has 
about  that  level  for  3  years.  And  we  are  beyond 
the  show  and  tell.  We  have  post  doctoral  students  working  on  real 
problems. 

And  one  of  the  things — to  pick  up  on  the  other  testimony — the 
institutes  are  quite  capable.  We  are  learning  a  lot  from  our  coop¬ 
eration  with  them.  We  are  also  operating  three  other  programs 
that  might  be  of  interest  to  you. 

We  are  going — this  summer — to  start  operating  something  we 
call  agribusiness  centers.  These  are  centers  that  will  be — one  will 
be  in  Ukraine  and  one  will  be  in  Stavropol,  which  is  in  southern 
Russia. 

There  will  be  7-week  long  courses  in  these  centers.  We  are  doing 
it  cooperatively. 

Senator  Biden.  Available  to  whom? 

Mr.  Johnson.  Available  to  individuals  recruited  by  the  Academy 
of  Science  and  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture.  And  let  me  give  you  an 
example. 

One  of  the  week-long  programs  is  going  to  be  about  agricultural 
mechanization  and  machinery.  Half  of  the  day  will  be  devoted  to 
demonstrating  western  technologies  that  might  be  appropriate;  and 
the  other  half  of  the  day  will  be  a  training  session  on  market 
economies,  and  on  very  practical  things  like  how  dealerships  are 
organized;  how  the  user  machinery  works;  how  the  part  system 
works — not  with  the  idea  that  they  would  adopt  all  of  this,  but 
with  the  idea  that  we  could  say  this  is  how  it  works  in  our  place; 
you  may  want  to  take  certain  parts  of  it. 

There  will  be  100  people  that  come  to  each  one  of  these.  And  we 
have  set  it  up  so  that  the  agribusiness  people  that  go  will  then  se¬ 
quence  them  in  weeks.  And  they  will  be  able  to  make  200  contact 
with  people  that  are  in  the  same  line  of  business  that  they  are — in 
2  weeks,  which  is  pretty  good  leverage  on  your  time.  And  we  have 
followup  capability. 

We  also  have  opened,  jointly,  with  the  Academy,  commercial  of¬ 
fices  in  Moscow  and  Des  Moines.  We  have  two  full-time  people  in 
the  Moscow  office.  They  provide  exactly  the  kinds  of  services  that 
you  were  talking  about  earlier.  And  we  focus  those  primarily  on 
small,  agribusiness  firms — many  of  whom  who  have  come  to  us 
saying  we  want  to  get  started,  but  we  just  cannot  afford  to  have  an 
office  in  Moscow.  We  do  it  on  a  fee  basis. 

And  they  want  many  different  things.  Some  of  them  do  not  want 
to  trade.  They  do  not  want  to  have  a  joint  venture.  But  they  want 
to  position  themselves  for  a  time  in  the  future  when  opportunities 
might  be  more  to  their  liking;  or  they  might  be  in  a  better  position. 

The  last  thing  that  we  do  is  we  operate  a  practitioner  exchange. 
The  practitioners’  exchange  is  funded  by  the  U.S.  Information 
Agency.  We  have  50  people  involved  in  a  small,  pilot  project  now. 

Senator  Biden.  And  for  the  record,  who  are  these  practitioners, 
these  50  people? 
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Mr.  Johnson.  The  practitioners  are  leaders  in  communities  in 
Russia  and  Ukraine,  primarily.  They  are  relatively  young  people 
that  have  some  education  at  the  college  level,  that  have  some 
speaking  knowledge  of  English.  We  put  them  in  communities.  They 
stayed  three,  per  community. 

Senator  Biden.  Put  them  in  communities  where? 

Mr.  Johnson.  They  were  in  Iowa. 

We  picked  people  from  agricultural  areas  that  were  very  similar 
to  Iowa,  because  it  was  a  pilot  project.  So  they  grow  corn,  and  pigs, 
and  dairy  cows. 

We  put  them  three  per  community.  They  stayed  for  about  3.5 
months.  They — the  idea  was  that  they  would  move  and  live  part  of 
the  time  with  the  banker,  part  of  the  time  with  the  elevator  opera¬ 
tor,  part  of  the  time  with  the  farmer,  part  of  the  time  with  the 
school  principal. 

One  of  the  things  that  came  out  of  that — which  was  an  acci¬ 
dent — is  that  these  people  were  very,  very  interested  in  how  the 
communities  were  organized.  I  will  say,  in  a  minute,  that  the  State 
and  collective  farms  provide  many  of  the  public  services  that  com¬ 
munities  provide  now.  And  they  ask  questions  like  how  do  you 
decide  that  you  are  going  to  have  a  school  here?  How  do  you  sup¬ 
port  the  school?  Who  pays  for  the  roads?  How  do  you  decide  how 
much  is  going  to  be  paid  by  the  State  and  how  much  is  going  to  be 
paid  by  your  community?  Those  are  all  questions  that  are  very 
much  on  the  minds  of  people  who  are  supportive  of  reforms. 

Senator  Biden.  It  is  very  hard  for  Americans  to  understand — 
that  is  what  I  referenced  earlier.  For  thousands  of  years  there  has 
been  no  such  thing  as  democracy.  For  most  Americans  listening  to 
this,  to  hear  you  say  that  someone,  a  college-educated  person,  or 
with  some  college,  would  ask  you  how  do  you  decide  whether  there 
is  going  to  be  a  school  and  how  do  you  pay  for  it,  is  something  that 
I  am  confident  most  Americans  marvel  at.  Because  most  of  their 
kids  know  that.  They  know  because  they  hear  Mom  and  Dad  com¬ 
plaining  about  school  taxes,  or  whatever,  of  how  they  do  that. 

It  really  is  impressive,  what  you  are  doing. 

Mr.  Johnson.  It  is  very  interesting — just  to  jump  a  little  bit 
ahead.  If  you  think  of  a  member  of  a  State  or  a  collective  farm, 
that  would  be  reorganizing,  and  privatizing  in  some  way — one  of 
the  things  that  they  are  thinking  about  if  they  are  a  family,  and 
the  collective  farm  has  been  supporting  the  school.  And  they  think 
if  we  break  up  the  farm  we  do  not  know  where  our  kids  are  going 
to  go  to  school.  There  are  a  whole  package  of  things  that  go  with 
the  reorganization  of  agriculture  that  they  have  been  taught  very 
carefully  about. 

Senator  Biden.  How  big  is  the  average  collective  farm  that  you — 
there  is  no  average,  I  guess.  You  said  you  have  picked  people  from 
like  areas  in  terms  of  the  products,  that  they  would  grow,  and/or 
of  livestock  they  would  deal  with.  Is  there  any  measure? 

Mr.  Johnson.  Well,  the  farms  would  be  in — most  of  the  farms 
would  be  in  the  thousands  of  hectors,  some  even  tens  of  thousands 
of  hectors. 

Actually,  a  couple  of  the — several  of  them  were  even  private  bu¬ 
sinesspeople  who  had  already  tried  to  put  together  agricultural 
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service  industry,  who  did  not  have  any  small,  private  farmers  in 
the  first  group  that  came,  though. 

Senator  Biden.  OK. 

Mr.  Johnson.  In  terms  of  goals,  I  separated  them  into  long  and 
snorMerm  goals;  and  then  talked  about  the  components  of  the  poli¬ 
cies  that  would  go  with  both. 

terms  that  came  to  mind  when  I  was  thinking  of 
short-term  goals,  were  credibility  and  anxiety.  My  friend  looked  it 
over  and  said  are  you  going  to  think  you  are  a  psychologist  when 
you  are  here  credibility  in  the  sense  that  there  have  been  lots  of 
stopping  and  starting,  in  various  directions  with  the  reforms. 

And  when  you  get  down  among  the  people  in  agriculture  in  the 
Soviet  Union,  there  is  a  real — or  the  former  Soviet  Union — there  is 
a  real  question  as  to  how  much  they  believe  that  the  government 
can  and  will  do — 

Senator  Biden.  Not  unlike  farmers  worldwide. 

Mr.  Johnson.  I  think  that  might  be  a  reasonable  statement. 

Senator  Biden.  Or,  in  Iowa  or  Delaware. 

Mr.  Johnson.  Right. 

Now,  the  other  thing  is  that  there  is  a  tremendous  anxiety  about 
^  u  supply.  And  that  is  not  only  the  people  that  are  out  of 

jobs,  but  people  who  are  in  very  secure  positions  are  concerned 
about  the  food  supply. 

So  it  seems  to  me  like  short-term  policies  that  could  contribute  to 
a  more  credible  reform  initiative,  and  one  that  could  be  more  or¬ 
derly,  and  that  could  deal  with  the  anxiety — which  is  consuming  a 
lot  of  people  s  energy — about  food,  would  move  the  reforms  much 
faster. 

We  talked  to — components  of  such  policies,  or  things  that  could 
be  done  that  would  help  that  would  be  one,  to  work  with  the  lead¬ 
ers  of  the  republics  in  getting  some  sort  of  a  vision  for  what  the 
structure  of  apiculture  might  be.  There  is  not  a  common  vision  of 
that;  and  to — if  you  do  not  know  where  you  are  going,  it  is  hard  to 
know  what  the  priorities  would  be;  and  some  analysis  of  what 
would  be  required  to  meet  those  priorities,  in  terms  of  reforms. 

Second  thing  is  that  there  is  very  little  knowledge  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  and  in  these  republics,  about  the  structures  of  components  of 
the  agricultural  and  food  processing  and  distribution  industry. 

Senator  Biden.  Now,  before  you  move  to  that,  for  the  record — 
and  I  do  not  want  you  to  fail  to  cover  everything  you  planned  on 
covering — 

Mr.  Johnson.  Sure. 

Senator  Biden. — can  you  describe  for  the  record  when  privatiza¬ 
tion  has  taken  place,  what  is  the  manner  in  which  it  takes  place? 
How  mechanically  does  that  happen — to  the  extent  that  it  has  hap¬ 
pened? 

Mr.  Johnson.  Well,  I  can  tell  you — it  happens  in  many  ways,  but 
let  me  give  you  some  examples. 

In  the  case  of  much  of  the  land  which  has  been  privatized  and 
moved  into  small  holdings — 

Senator  Biden.  How  has  that  occurred?  The  local  government 
makes  that  judgment,  or  the  regional  government — 

Mr.  Johnson.  The  local  government  makes  that  judgment,  and 
usually  it  is  associated  with  a  collective  or  State  farm  which  has 
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gone  broke.  The — because  of  the  hard  budget  constraints  and  re¬ 
ductions  of  subsidies  to  the  farms,  many  of  the — particularly  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  Russian  federation — are  reorganizing.  And  as 
a  part  of  that  reorganization,  they  allocate  land  to  former  members 
of  the  State  or  collective  farm. 

Senator  Biden.  Now,  is  the  allocation  based  on  just  simple  distri¬ 
bution,  or  is  the  allocation  based  on  someone  making  a  purchase? 
Is  it  a  better  version  of  what  occurred  100-and-some  years  ago  in 
America?  Is  it  40  acres  and  a  mule  and  you  get  it  for  free,  or  is  it — 
how  does  it  function? 

Mr.  Johnson.  Well,  the  size  of  the  plots  are  determined  primari¬ 
ly  by  the  local  people.  They  are  relatively  small,  20  hectors  to  50 
hectors — and  50  hectors  would  be  large,  100  acres. 

The  decisions  on  what  piece  of  land  you  get — in  my  understand¬ 
ing — are  made  by  the  local  authorities,  and  the  representative  of 
the  farm  which  is  being  dismantled. 

Mr.  McCullagh.  Well,  what  I  am  hearing  is  that  very  often  the 
State  collectives — they  are  not  with  the  program — give  away 
bottom  land.  One  over-riding  complaint  is  that  the  land  they  get  is 
not  worth  very  much  in  terms  of  growing.  And  so  there  is  a  great 
many  obstacles  to  privatization — mainly  at  the  State  collective 
level. 

Senator  Biden.  Thank  you.  I  did  not  mean  to  take  you  too  far 
afield. 

Mr.  Johnson.  And  there  are  other — the  nonland,  capital  assets 
of  these  farms  are  sometimes  set  up  as  shareholding  corporations. 
One  thing  that  is  happening,  which  I  think  is  not  good,  is  that 
there  are  what  are  called  Farmers  Associations.  And  what  that  is, 
is  the  former  managers  of  the  State  farms  really  taking  the  farms 
over  without  a  clear  definition  of  what  the  property  rights  of  the 
members  are,  and  the  members,  in  fact,  have  very  few  property 
rights.  And  the  organization  operates  very  much  as  it  did  before. 
And  so  there  are  many  different  types. 

I  wanted  to  say  just  one  other  thing  about  the  industry  analysis. 
I  think  there  is  a  real  need  to  look  at  the  whole  distribution  and 
industry  by  segments  of  agriculture.  For  example,  the  meat  proc¬ 
essing  industry.  People  know  pieces  of  that,  but  they  do  not  know 
it  very  thoroughly.  And  that  knowledge  is  not  very  widely  known 
in  the  former  Soviet  Union,  and  it  is  not  widely  known  by  firms 
that  would  want  to  participate  here. 

The  other  thing  is  I  wanted  to  say  something. 

Senator  Biden.  Give  me  an  example  of  how  it  breaks  down.  And 
I  am  sorry  to  ask  you  to  be  so  basic.  But  I  think  it  is  very  impor¬ 
tant  for  the  record,  and  also  to  inform  me. 

Mr.  Johnson.  For  example,  let  us  take  the  livestock  feeding  op¬ 
erations.  How  do  the  livestock  feeding  operations,  which  are  so 
highly  concentrated,  get  the  grain  to  feed  the  livestock? 

Well,  in  the  old  days  the  northern  ones  got  the  grains  largely 
from  imports.  But  now  they  are  getting  it  by  various  kinds  of 
barter  arrangements,  and  it  is  not  very  clear  at  all  to  those  ffom 
the  outside — or  even  those  in  the  industry — how  those  barter  ar¬ 
rangements  are  organized. 

Then  there  is  the  slaughter  industry.  And  then  there  is  the  dis¬ 
tribution  industry.  And  so  I  think  very  basic  kinds  of  information 
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about  how  the  industries  are  organizing,  and  how  they  are  respond- 
ing  to  the  transition  would  be  extremely  useful  in  understanding 

if  you  do  not  know  where  you  are,  it  is  pretty 
dirticult  to  know  where  you  might  go. 

And  it  is  also  very  difficult  for  interested  agribusinesses  in  this 
country  to  find  the  right  place — ^the  right  place  to  hook  on.  You 
can  think  of  the  meat-processing  distribution  industry;  you  can 
think  of  the  dairy  industry,  which  is  reorganizing  itself  very  rapid¬ 
ly,  associated  with  these  small  farms. 

You  can  think  of  the  vegetable  industry;  the  specialty  crops  in¬ 
dustries — all  of  those  industries  are  changing  quite  rapidly  now. 
And  tracking  that  change  is  something  that  there  is  not  good  infor¬ 
mation  about  it. 

Senator  Biden.  Is  there  any  one  industry,  within  agriculture, 
that  seems  to  be  adapting  better  and  more  rapidly  than  any  other? 
For  example,  vegetables,  as  opposed  to  dairy;  or  dairy  as  opposed  to 
beef? 

Mr.  Johnson.  The  ones  that  are  adapting — that  I  think  are 
adapting  the  most  successfully  are,  essentially,  the  producers  of 
vegetables  and  specialty  crops  that  surround  the  moderate-size 
cities. 

Senator  Biden.  Do  you  have  reason  to  know  why? 

Mr.  Johnson.  One  is  the  informal  market  or  the  free-  market 
supplies — a  significant  portion  of  the  food  supplies. 

Senator  Biden.  Because  they  can  drive  into  the  farm  and  set  up 
a  farmer’s  market  and  sell? 

Mr.  Johnson.  You  do  not  have  to  have  a  lot  of  support  to  deliver 
the  food  from  the  farms  to  the  consumers. 

Mr.  McCullagh.  And  if  I  can  say,  there  is  a  great  dependence 
on— what  we  would  call  in  the  States — sort  of  the  market  garden; 
someone  who  has  a  plot  of  land,  maybe,  on  the  outside  of  Moscow 
where  they  grow  little  bits  and  pieces.  And  they  sell  in  the  market. 
I  have  heard  that  an)where  from  15  to  20  percent  of  the  food  that 
reaches  the  table  in  some  of  the  cities  is  from  such  plots.  People 
are  really  scratching  for  land,  and  they  use  every  piece  they  have. 

Mr.  Johnson.  Even  in  cities  of  significant  size,  people  have 
family  members  who  are  farmers.  And  they  make  all  sorts  of  ex¬ 
changes  with  those  family  members  outside  the  formal  system. 

But  I  think  in  the  neighborhood  of  medium-sized  cities,  these  spe¬ 
cialty-crop  producers,  and  the  meat  and  dairy  producers  are  reorga¬ 
nizing  themselves  relatively  rapidly;  and  they  are  reorganizing 
themselves  around  informal  markets. 

Senator  Biden.  And  we  do  not  know  fully  how.  But  you  are 
saying  some  of  the  sectors  of  apiculture  require  a  greater  degree 
of  complexity  for  them  to  function?  But  are  you  saying  we  do  not 
know  a  sufficient  amount  of  information  about  any  of  them?  Or, 
does  it  break  down  apin  in  terms  of  our  basic  knowledge,  where 
you  say  that  for  American  enterprise  to  hook  in? 

Mr.  Johnson.  I  think  we  probably  know  less  about  the  sophisti¬ 
cated  kinds  of  systems;  and  we  know  more  about  the  informal  mar¬ 
kets  that  are  around  these  cities — mainly  because  there  is  not  a 
great  deal  to  know  about  them,  other  than  the  fact  that  there  are 
many  small  producers  bringing  product  to  the  market  and  selling 
them  themselves.  They  are  fully  integrated  as  one  operator. 
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The  other,  two  short-term  things  I  wanted  to  mention  are  the 
Food  Assistance  Program.  And  there,  I  think  the  issue  of  anxiety  is 
something  that  we  should  think  about.  Our  program  is  may  be 
addressing  the  people  at  the  bottom  end  of  the — the  economically 
disadvantaged  people,  and  that  is  important.  But  it  is  also  impor¬ 
tant  to  have  the  capacity  to  develop,  to  maintain  the  food  supply 
and  to  have  that  capacity  pre-positioned.  It  is  a  long  way  from 
Western  European  markets  and  U.S.  markets  to  the  former  Soviet 
Union. 

The  point  is  that  I  think  the  Food  Assistance  Programs  should  be 
concerned  with  this  anxiety  problem,  and  should  organize  them¬ 
selves  so  that  we  have  pre-positioned  stocks  of  food  that  are  there, 
and  that  people  can  see,  and  that  can  be  turned  on  the  market  in 
periods  of  shortage.  And  it  seems  like  much  of  the  time  our  food 
assistance  efforts  are  chasing  the  problem,  rather  than  getting 
ahead  of  the  problem. 

Senator  Biden.  Speaking  of  anxiety,  what  is  the  anxiety  for  the 
family  that  has  just  picked  up  their  50  hectors,  and  they  are  going 
to  grow  whatever;  and  they  sit  there  and  think  well,  wait  a  minute. 
The  United  States  and  the  rest  of  the  world  is  going  to  come  next 
winter  and  drop  all  this  same  product  I  have  grown  on  this  market. 
And  where  am  I  going  to  be?  Have  they  even  reached  the  point 
American  farmers  are  always  wondering  about? 

Mr.  Johnson.  Well,  I  think  that  many  of  these  new,  private 
farms  are  almost  subsistence  farms  and  are  concerned  about  grow¬ 
ing  for  themselves,  and  for  their — and  the  markets  are  immediate. 
Their  system  is  not  such  that  it  is  easy  for  them  to  move  food  long 
distances.  So  their  markets  are  markets  that  would  not  be  very  ac¬ 
cessible  to  imports. 

The  other,  last  component,  of  the  short-term  assistance  package 
would  be  exchanges.  And  I  really  agree  with  the  idea  that  we  need 
to  promote  these  kind  of  exchanges  at  all  levels.  It  is  also  a  good 
way  to  capture  what  I  think  is  a  very  strong  interest  among  the 
American  people  in  somehow  participating  in  the  former  Soviet 
Union. 

It  is  something  that  if  you  live  in  a  small  town  in  Iowa  you  can 
do.  And  it  is  something  that  if  you  are  retired  you  can  do.  And  I 
think  opening  exchange  programs  that  are  not  terribly  expensive  is 
a  good  way  to  tap  a  huge  reservoir  of  good  will  that  is  not  very  well 
directed  right  now,  and  could  be  of  great  assistance  to  the  former 
Soviet  Union  or  the  newly  independent  states. 

And  there  are  many  ways  to  organize  that.  They  could  be  educa¬ 
tional;  they  could  be  practitioner-internships  with  firms.  There  are 
many  ways. 

In  our  research  exchange  program,  we  are  drawing  students  that 
come  to  graduate  school  that  have  Russian  language  training  al¬ 
ready.  And  they  hear  about  it,  and  they  come  there,  and  they  want 
to  go  hone  their  language  skills.  And  when  they  come  out  of  our 
^aduate  program,  U.S.  private  businesses  are  after  them  very  rab¬ 
idly,  because  they  have  lived  in  the  country  and  they  have  had 
those  experiences,  and  they  are  very  valuable. 

The  long-term  parts — I  will  be  very  brief  about — they  are — and  I 
will  simply  list  them.  I  think,  again,  the  strategic  support,  in  some 
way,  to  make  the  reason  that  strategic  support  is  so  important  is 
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that  there  is  really  no  orchestration  of  the  reform,  and  nobody  h^ 
the  power  to  orchestrate  it.  And  so  it  has  to  be  something  that  will 
be  sold  and  that  is  popularly  accepted. 

And  agribusiness — people  from  the  U.S.,  particularly  in  agricul¬ 
ture,  are  extremely  credible  in  the  former  Soviet  Union.  And  I 
think  some  sort  of  a  way  of  organizing  and  developing  this  vision 
for  what  the  structure  would  be,  and  involving  U.S.  agribusiness — 
not  just  large  firms,  but  small  firms  in  the  articulation  of  the 
reform  in  the  newly  independent  states  could  go  a  long  way  to 
helping  set  these  priorities. 

There  is  much  training  and  technical  assistance  that  needs  to  be 
provided.  The  other  thing  is  that  the  scientific  institutes  on  which 
agriculture  ultimately  rests  in  the  Soviet  Union  are  in  a  very  bad 
state  due  to  budget  problems.  And  some  of  that  is  reorganization 
they  need  to  be  involved  in. 

But  we  should  be  concerned  about  being  sure  that  the  scientific 
capacity  to  support  the  growth  and  development  of  agriculture  does 
not  somehow  disappear  in  this  transition  period.  And  for  a  relative¬ 
ly  modest  amounts  of  money  these  institutes  can  survive.  And 
there  are  solid  scientists  in  them. 

Senator  Biden.  How  would  you  recommend  funding  them?  Fund¬ 
ing  them  directly? 

Mr.  Johnson.  I  would  recommend  pairing  them  with  scientific 
institutions  in  this  country,  and  funding  them  in  terms  of  ex¬ 
changes  and  relatively  small  research  projects  that  are  of  mutual 
interest  to  us  and  to  the  institutes. 

Senator  Biden.  Has  any  such  proposal  been  proffered  by  you  or 
anyone  else? 

Mr.  Johnson.  Yes,  I  have  developed  such  a  proposal. 

Senator  Biden.  And  where  is  that  proposal? 

Mr.  Johnson.  The  proposal — well,  I  am  a  little  bit  of  an  academ¬ 
ic  entrepreneur.  And  so  I  have  it  every  place  that  I  can  imagine.  It 
is  in  most  of  the  Federal  agencies.  It  is  to  the  large  foundations. 

Senator  Biden.  Would  you  be  kind  enough,  if  you  are  willing  to 
give  this  committee  a  copy  of  that  proposal? 

Mr.  Johnson.  I  would  be  very  pleased  to  do  that. 

Senator  Biden.  To  back  up  a  minute,  in  these  exchanges,  to  the 
extent  that  they  are  taking  place,  are  you  working  with  only  pri¬ 
vately  owned  agricultural  entities  in  the  Ukraine  and  Russia,  or 
are  you  in  there  with  some  of  the  old  collectives  that  are  reorganiz¬ 
ing  on  that  basis  and  trying  to  help  them  as  well? 

Mr.  Johnson.  We  have  a  preference  for  private  firms  or  for  par¬ 
ticipants  for  collective  and  State  farms  that  are  quite  progressive. 
One  of  the  things  that  we  think  of  collective  and  State  farming,  we 
think  of  very  inefficient  kinds  of  operations.  But  actually,  some  of 
them  are  quite  well  operated.  And  they  have  very  decentralized 
kiuds  of  decision-  making.  So  that  even  family  units  operate.  And  I 
think  the  problem  is  that  they  remain  monopolies  in  terms  of  sell¬ 
ing  the  inputs  to  the  family  units  that  are  there,  and  buying  out¬ 
puts  from  the  family  units.  And  that  needs  to  be  broken. 

But  given  that  qualification,  they  are  well-run  collective  ^^id 
State  farms.  And  those  well-run  ones  are  not  very  far  from  how 
they  could  be  privatized,  or  set  up  as  management  kinds  of  corpo- 
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rations  in  ways  that  would  cause  them  to  function  very  much  like 
large  farms  in  this  country. 

I  think  what  will  happen  is  that  just  like  there  is  not  one  man¬ 
agement  system  for  farms  in  the  United  States  and  one  size  of 
farm  in  the  United  States,  there  will  not  be  one  management 
system  for  farms  in  the  former  Soviet  Union. 

Senator  Biden.  Which  leads  me  to  the  following  question  that  I 
was  going  to  ask  earlier,  which  is  that  in  the  United  States  the 
notion  of  the  family  farmer — as  known  by  my  grandfather--it  is 
not  accidental  that  the  number  of  farm  families  is  down  drastically 
over  the  years. 

Does  any  part  of  our  educating  them  relate  to  our  experience 
with  this  notion  that  you  cannot  sustain  a  tremendously  large 
number  of  family  farmers,  or  is  that  possible  in  a  country  like 
Russia? 

But  is  that  part  of  the  dialog  you  have? 

Mr.  Johnson.  One  of  the  dialogs  we  have  with  the  Agricultural 
Economics  Research  Institute  we  are  involved  in  is  to  look  at  the 
system  as  it  is,  the  economic  system  as  it  is,  and  see  what  kinds  of 
farms  can  be  economically  viable,  and  try  to  be  sure  that  those  who 
are  responsible  for  policies  in  the  sense  that  they  have  biases  for 
different  farm  sizes  understand  what  those  biases  are,  and  to  give 
them — and  that  can  be  science  policy,  as  well  as  economic  policy. 

Senator  Biden.  Well,  just  the  broad  terms.  And  I  am  going  to 
grossly  oversimplify  this. 

You  have  a  5,000-acre  cooperative  that  exists  now.  State-  run  or¬ 
ganization,  made  up  of  1,000  families.  To  just  take  that  5,000  and 
divide  it  among  1,000  families  may  not  be  a  very  good  idea. 

Mr.  McCullagh.  They  would  not  want  it  anyway.  This  is  not  a 
good  idea.  Those  who  want  land  should  get  land,  and  many  do  not 
want  land  at  this  point. 

Mr.  Johnson.  I  think  another  important  thing  is  if  you  divide  it 
up,  make  sure  that  the  rights  to  the  land  are  transferrable,  and 
that  they  have  a  full  property  right.  And  then  if  you  have  the  eco¬ 
nomic  system  set  up  properly,  it  will  get  collected  to  the  official  op¬ 
erators  and  the  process  will  work. 

I  want  to  say  one  more  thing — although  there  is  more  here — and 
that  is  to  come  back  to  the  issue  of  the  privatization  and  the  kinds 
of  things  that  need  to  go  around  it  in  agriculture — especially  as  it 
relates  to  rural  communities.  There  is  a  lot  of  hesitancy  in  some  of 
the  survey  material  about  whether  these  members  of  State  and  col¬ 
lective  farms  want  to  be — want  to  privatize,  and  want  to  be  individ¬ 
ual  farmers.  And  much  of  that  is  related  to  the  supply  of  public 
services. 

And  here,  again,  we  do  not  know  very  much  about  that.  And  we 
see  these  answers.  And  we  interpret  them  as  hesitancies  about  pri¬ 
vate  farming — when,  in  fact,  that  is  not  what  the  answer  is  at  all. 

So  I  think  it  is  important  for  us  to  understand  that  a  lot  more 
has  to  happen  than  simply  distribute  the  land.  And  that  that  is.  de¬ 
serving  of  as  much  attention  as  the  privatization  process  for  the 
land  and  the  capital  assets. 

Senator  Biden.  It  is  obvious  now  that  you  state  it.  But  I,  quite 
frankly,  read  the  survey  material  and  accepted  the  answer  on  its 
face,  and  it  surprised  me,  quite  frankly,  the  extent  to  which  so 
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many  people — if  the  polling  data  is  correct,  if  the  survey  data  is 
correct — ^that  so  many  people  involved  in  agriculture  today  would 
not  want  the  land  to  be  privatized,  and  then  privately  owned.  But  I 
never  thought  of  the  dimension  that  you  just  stated.  It  would  be  a 
hard  decision  to  make. 

If  you  look  out  there  and  you  are  not  going  to  know  where  the 
water  or  the  roads,  or  the  school,  or  the  local  store,  or  whatever. 

Mr.  McCullagh.  But  there  are — if  I  could  say— -they  are  suffer¬ 
ing  the  long-term  policy  of  neglect  by  a  communist  State — really 
not  investing  in  the  infrastructure  of  rural  communities;  really  in¬ 
vesting  in  large  cities  like  Moscow.  And  that  is  a  real  problem. 
With  land  must  come  investment  in  the  infrastructure. 

Mr.  Johnson.  A  good  way  to  understand  the  answers  to  those 
questions  is  to  let  me  ask  them  in  a  slightly  different  way. 

Would  you  be  interested  in  being  a  private  farmer  if  you  took  a 
plot  of  land  that  was  in  a  collective  or  State  farm,  and  the  State 
farm  had  a  monopoly  on  selling  you  all  of  the  imports  for  your 
farm,  and  buying  all  of  the  outputs  from  your  farm,  the  answer 
would  be  no. 

And  would  you  be  interested  in  being  a  private  farmer,  if  you 
know  now,  under  the  collective  system  or  State  system,  where  all 
these  “public  services”  are  coming  from?  And  I  have  not  given  you 
any  answers  as  to  where  these  public  services  will  come  from  if  we 
reform?  And  I  think  the  answer  would  be  no.  That  is  what  my  un¬ 
derstanding  of  what  these  people  are  thinking  about  when  they  are 
giving  the  answers  against  private  farming. 

Mr.  McCullagh.  But  there  is  something  peculiar,  then,  these  fig¬ 
ures  cited  by  Russia  that  there  are  closed  to  75,000  private  farms  of 
some  size,  now,  up  from  about  7,000  in  1989-  1990.  People  are  ga¬ 
ting  land;  people  are  getting  on  the  land,  no  matter  what  the  diffi¬ 
culties  are.  .  . 

And  that  certainly  is  a  good  sign,  a  very  positive  sign. 

Mr.  Johnson.  I  would  just  close  by  sa5dng  that  it  seems — particu¬ 
larly  in  agriculture — that  many  of  the  leaders  in  these  republics, 
and  the  people  in  the  local  communities,  are  ready  for  reform. 
They  are  embarking  on  a  very  uncertain  course,  and  the  kind  of 
assistance — I  think  we  could  give  them  technical  assistance— -that 
would  be  very  helpful  in  allowing  them  to  shape  an  agriculture 
that  would  serve  the  people  of  the  newly  independent  states  much 


better  than  the  current  one. 

Senator  Biden.  Thank  you  very  much.  Doctor.  Mr.  Watson. 

Mr.  Watson.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  very  little  to  add  to  my  pre¬ 
vious  testimony.  I  would  just  like  to  make  one  comment  on  a  state¬ 
ment  or  a  question  you  were  asking  on  the  foreign  policy,  in  t^ms 
of  do  we  want— in  20  years,  for  the  former  Soviet  Union  to  be  a 
major  exporter  of  agricultural  products? 

I  do  not  believe  that  will  happen.  I  believe  that  we  can  move 
toward  self-sufficiency  of  the  country  without  them  becoming  a 
major  exporter  of  most  of  our  agricultural  products  that  we  think 
we  would  be  concerned  about. 

Senator  Biden.  Thank  you.  .  u 

Let  me  ask  you,  Mr.  McCullagh— how  did  this  come  about.-’  Ihis 

is  fascinating. 
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Mr.  McCullagh.  Well,  there  is  a  long  and  a  short  story.  I  will 
give  you  the  short  version. 

About  3  or  4  years  ago,  some  friends  of  ours — of  our  late  Chair¬ 
man  Robert  Rodale,  in  Russia,  wrote  him  and  said  what  we  really 
need  here  is  a  very  specific  practical  “how  to”  farm  and  gardening 
magazine. 

And  so  that — on  that  request,  we  all  went  over  there  and  did  a 
lot  of  work  and  started  it.  In  the  beginning  it  was  a  little  more 
complicated,  because  to  have  a  joint  venture  back  in  1989  it  was 
almost  required  by  the  Soviet  Government  that  there  be  an  equip¬ 
ment  dimension  to  it. 

And  so  what  we  did,  we  built — paid  for  a  sausage  processing 
plant  as  part  of  our  joint  venture. 

Senator  Biden.  Are  you  joking? 

Mr.  McCullagh.  I  wish  I  were.  The  dream  was  that  sale  of  the — 
at  least  part  of  that  kielbasa/ sausage  product  would  pay  for  the 
printing  of  the  magazine,  which  is  currently  being  done  in  Helsin¬ 
ki,  though  we  hope  to  change  that  in  July. 

As  it  turned  out,  that  was  one  of  these  vision  things.  And  that 
part  did  not  work  out.  So  we  are  getting  rid  of  the  industrial  di¬ 
mension  to  our  joint  venture,  and  really  just  concentrating  on  the 
magazine. 

Senator  Biden.  Do  you  sell  the  magazine? 

Mr.  McCullagh.  We  do  sell  it.  We  are  selling  it  now  for  about  10 
Rubles.  But  that  will  likely  change  tomorrow. 

Yes,  we  do  sell  it. 

Senator  Biden.  It  will  likely  change  because — 

Mr.  McCullagh.  Because  inflation  is  almost  going  up  by  the  day. 
It  is  getting — the  magazines  are  getting  rather  expensive  because 
of  that. 

Senator  Biden.  Do  you  lose  money? 

Mr.  McCullagh.  Well,  it  depends  on  how  you  look  at  it. 

Senator  Biden.  It  depends  upon  whether  you  are  looking  at  sau¬ 
sage  or  magazines. 

Mr.  McCullagh.  Well,  it  is  a  little  more  complicated  than  that. 
Part  of  our  joint  venture  agreement — when  signed,  we  agreed  to 
put  all  our  ruble  profits  into  a  nonprofit,  agricultural  foundation, 
soil  and  health  foundation,  in  Russia,  to  promote  research  on  sus¬ 
tainable  agriculture. 

And  so  for  the  first  5  years,  all  of  our  rubles — I  mean  there  was 
a  practical  decision,  and  perhaps,  as  well  as  a  moral  decision,  that 
would  go  into  this  fund.  We  are  starting  an  experimental  farm  out¬ 
side  of  Moscow.  The  land  has  been  donated  for  that  cause.  And  we 
also  have  an  experimental  farm  not  far  from  our  company  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  So  we  will  be  doing  all  sorts  of  field  tests  for  the  small 
farmers. 

Senator  Biden.  It  is  fascinating,  absolutely  fascinating.  Let  me 
ask  you  a  question,  doctor — and  I,  as  you  are  observing,  I  am  re¬ 
vealing  my  ignorance  about  agriculture  in  the  former  Soviet 
Union. 

But  what  all  of  us  who  know  a  little  about  the  agricultural  prob¬ 
lems,  dilemmas,  and  opportunities  in  Russia,  Ukraine,  and  other 
places,  what  we  hear  most  about  is  the  lack  of  a  transportation 
focus,  storage  capability,  products  rotting  in  the  field;  rotting  on 
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the  site;  not  getting  into  the  cities  to  the  population  centers,  et 
cetera. 

Now  I  am  going  to  ask  you  a  very  naive  question — another  naive 
question.  Assume  that  I  thought  I  had  a  capability  of  providing,  by 
truck,  the  transportation  capability  to  service  an  identifiable  agri¬ 
cultural  sector  of  the  community,  to  get  their  products  to  a  market. 

What  Mnd  of  dilemma  am  I  going  to  meet  when  I  just  want  to 
take  my  400  trucks  over  to  wherever  and  start  to  deal?  Do  I  go  up 
to  knock  on  the  collective’s  door,  or  the  individual  farmer’s  door, 
and  say  you  produce  x  amount  of  whatever  I  am  going  to  transport, 
and  I  will  charge  you  so  much — so  many  rubles  per  ton,  so  many 
rubles  per  pound,  or  whatever.  What  am  I  going  to  have  to  do? 

Mr.  Johnson.  There  are  two  answers,  and  Jack  probably  can 
give  you  some  more  real  answers. 

The  first  is  that  you  would  immediately  find  that  there  are  large 
numbers  of  restrictions  on  what  you  can  do  with  the  money  that 
you  will  make  as  a  result  of  this  activity;  who  you  can  sell  things 
to;  if  you  decide  to  operate  within  what  is  left  of  the  formal  system; 
if  you  decide  to  operate  outside  the  formal  system  then  it  would 
have  to  be  a  relatively  small  area.  Because  you  could  not  connect 
with  the  branches  of  the  formal  system.  •  v  i 

So  there  would  be  major  obstacles  relative  to  dealing  with  the 
local  authorities.  And  one  of  the  things  that  is  true  is  that  al¬ 
though  at  the  national  level  there  is  all  this  talk  about  liberaliza¬ 
tion  and  market  reforms,  et  cetera,  you  do  not  get  down  very  far 
before  you  find  the  same  people  responsible  for  the  farms,  responsi¬ 
ble  for  the  processing  plants,  responsible  for  the  retail  delivery 
system  are  the  same  people  that  were  there  in  1986  or 
that  system  operates  almost  on  momentum.  And  so  you  would  find 

those  problems.  j  i  j 

'The  other  answer  is  that  if  you  really  pressed  me  and  ^ked  me 
whether  I  think  the  problems  of  agriculture  and  the  food  produc¬ 
tion  and  distribution  system  in  the  former  Soviet  Union  are  tech¬ 
nological  problems  or  problems  associated  with  the  incentives  for 
the  people  that  are  already  there,  and  for  the  use  of  equipment 
that  is  already  there,  I  would  say  the  latter. 

And  there  you  have  to  ask  yourself  why  is  not  the  technology 
there  already?  And  the  answer  is,  there  already?  And  the  answer 
is,  there  is  no  incentive  for  it  to  be  there.  And  that  takes  you  right 
to  the  heart  of  why— what  kinds  of  things  will  have  to  be  done  m 
order  to  make  that  technology  come  there  under  economically 
viable  terms. 

Senator  Biden.  Mr.  Watson.  .  .  ^  x 

Mr.  Watson.  Well,  I  guess  if  you  are  coming  in  from  the  West — 

and  I  assume  that  is  what  you  meant? 

Senator  Biden.  Yes.  .  xu-  4-  j 

Mr.  Watson.  Well,  I  think  it  is  probably  not  a  wise  thing  to  do. 

We  truck  a  lot  of  seed  corn  from  the  field  to  our  plant. 

Senator  Biden.  Your  plant  located  where? 

Mr  Watson.  In  the  Ukraine.  And  so  we  truck  from  200  kilome¬ 
ters  away,  let  us  say,  the  seed— I  would  hire  you  in  a  day.  Because 
the  trucks  we  are  using  now,  we  have  to  hire.  They  are  not  depend¬ 
able,  and  so  on.  But  for  you,  I  have  to  pay  you  in  rubles,  I  am 

sorry. 
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What  are  you  going  to  do  with  those  rubles?  So  I  am  not  sure  it 
is  a  good  investment.  If  you  are  dealing  with  the  local  Soviet— as¬ 
suming  that  you  are  saying  why  does  not  privatization  make  it  so 
that  the  Soviet  enterprise  can  do  that?  It  can.  But  the  question  will 
be,  how  do  I  find  enough  money  for  the  400  trucks  or  whatever  is 
needed,  if  I  was  a  Soviet. 

Senator  Biden.  Where  do  the  trucks  come  from  now? 

Mr.  Watson.  It  is  a  local  trucking  firm. 

Senator  Biden.  Is  it  privately  owned? 

Mr.  Watson.  No,  that  one  is  State-owned.  But  it  was,  when  we 
used  it  last  fall.  It  may  be  private  now. 

Senator  Biden.  It  is  absolutely  fascinating  what  the  potential  is, 
and  how  fundamental — and  in  one  sense  so  easy — it  is  to  provide 
some  things  that  could  have  significant  impact.  You  are  doing  it 
already — some  of  it. 

I  am  just  amazed,  the  more  deeply  I  get  in  to  not  only  this  issue, 
but  the  whole  issue  of  whether  or  not  we,  as  a  country,  are  going  to 
make  some  basic  decisions  about  what  we  would  like  things  to  look 
like  in  the  end;  how  we  would  like  them  to  turn  out. 

I  have  kept  you  a  long  time,  and  I  will  not  keep  you  any  longer. 
Because  my  inclination  is  if  I  had  my  way,  you  would  probably  be 
here  until  8. 

Let  me  say  that  I  conduct  a  lot  of  hearings.  I  find  myself  sitting 
longer  than  most  judges  do,  I  suspect,  on  a  daily  basis,  holding 
hearings. 

But  in  part,  that  is  because  I  am  dealing  with  a  subject  matter 
that  I  care  so  much  about,  and  I  find  so  fascinating  here  and  in  the 
Judiciary  Committee.  But  I  must  tell  you,  you  have  been  very  im¬ 
pressive  witnesses. 

I  hear  a  lot  of  people.  And  I  am  truly  impressed,  not  only  with 
the  scope  and  depth  of  your  knowledge,  but  your  ability  to  articu¬ 
late  to  the  committee  in  very  understandable  terms  what  is  at 
stake. 

And  I  was  sitting  here  while  you  were  talking,  Mr.  McCullagh, 
trying  to  figure  out  why  that  is.  I  mean,  you  are  all  just  particular¬ 
ly  talented.  And  all  of  a  sudden  it  dawned  on  me  that  maybe  one  of 
the  reasons  is  you  have  had  to  do  this  a  thousand  times — no  matter 
who  you  speak  to  you  find  people  like  me  who  look  at  you  in  won¬ 
derment,  and  wonder  what  in  the  hell  you  are  talking  about? 

So  you  have  had  to  figure  out  how  to  say  it.  And  I  am  serious 
about  that.  I  really  am  serious  about  that.  Because  it  is  so  for¬ 
eign — no  pun  intended — to  most  Americans  and  westerners,  the 
extent  of  the  problem  that  you  have  been  dealing  with — all  three 
of  you,  and  our  previous  panel  of  witnesses. 

Doctor,  talk  about  exchange  programs — one  of  the  things  I  found 
exciting,  encouraging,  and  then  disappointing,  because  we  did  not 
seem  to  be  taking  advantage  of  it  as  a  government. 

We  asked  for  people  with  expertise  who  were  willing  to  go  and 
help.  Some  of  the  most  impressive  businesswomen  and  men  who 
ran  major  operations  and  were  chomping  at  the  bit  to  go,  like  my 
son,  who  wants  to  join  the  volunteer  corps.  He  is  graduating  from 
college,  and  he  is — God  bless  him — he  is  an  idealistic  young  guy. 
And  he  wants  to  go  off  and  teach  school  on  an  Indian  reservation. 
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And  I  am  so  proud  of  him  wanting  to  do  that.  I  expect  that.  We 
do  not  get  enough  of  it  from  young  people,  but  here  we  are  getting 
people  55,  65,  70  years  old,  chairpersons  of  major  corporate  enter¬ 
prises  in  this  country,  who  are  saying  I  will  go;  I  will  go  for  free;  I 
will  pay  my  way  over;  I  will  stay  there  for  a  year  with  my  family;  I 
will  help  them  put  that  widget  factory  together.  I  will  teach  them 
to  the  extent  that  I  can. 

There  are  hundreds  and  hundreds.  The  International  Executive 
Service  Corps — a  whole  lot  of  retired  business  people  who  are  anx¬ 
ious  and  excited  about  the  fact  that  they  would  go  and  volunteer 
their  time. 

I  also  found  this  winter.  Professor  that  I  get  fervent  pleas  from 
my  counterparts  in  each  of  the  former  republics.  They  would  come 
here  and  plead. 

And  then  I  find  out,  cities  all  around  America  are  stockpiling 
valuable  food  stuffs — stockpiling  valuable  commodities,  and  willing 
to  give  them — except  they  have  a  little  problem,  no  transportation. 
They  cannot  afford  to  get  them — tons,  tens  of  tons  of  valuable  prod¬ 
ucts  and  medicines  that  are  badly  needed  this  past  mnter  and  now. 

And  we  found  out  that  there  w£is  no  way  to  physically  get  them 
over,  until  we  started  to  say,  well,  why  do  we  not  just  use  our  mili¬ 
tary  airlift  capacity?  Why  do  we  not  say  if  the — the  folks  from 
Minneapolis  have  gathered  up  10,  12,  15,  140  tons  of  valuable, 
usable  commodities — I  do  not  mean  junk — that  we  will  pay  to  get  it 
there,  we,  the  Government.  ... 

And  again,  I  do  not  mean  this  as  criticism  of  the  administration. 

I  hope  we  would  learn  next  winter— this  coming  year— I  hope  our 
learning  curve  is  generated  in  geometric,  as  opposed  to  arithmetic 
proportions.  Because  there  is  so  many  Americans,  in  my  view,  who 

want  to  help.  ,  i  i  i  i. 

I  mean  I  think  the  American  public  still  has  a  damn  big  heart, 
and  there  is  so  much  we  could  do  without  Government  interven¬ 
tion,  in  terms  of  dictating  the  program,  or  coming  up  with  all  the 
money  in  order  to  do  it. 

And  anyway,  that  is  enough  of  hearing  me.  You  are  probably 
missing  your  trains,  planes,  and  dinner.  But  I  truly  appreciate  the 
fact  that  you  all  come  here  today.  And  I  am  really  impressed  with 
what  you  all  are  doing,  and  your  insight  to  the  problem. 

And  I  always  knew  the  folks  at— let  me  tell  you  a  closing  story— 
is  the  football  field  at  Ames  named  Kinnock  Stadium,  or  is  that  the 
one  at — is  that  Iowa  State? 

Mr.  Johnson.  That  is  at  another  university  that  is  east  ot  Ames. 

Senator  Biden.  Well,  I  will  tell  you  a  closing  story,  and  you  may 
find  this  humorous,  being  from  Iowa. 

The  Kinnock  Stadium  was  named  after — as  you  probably  know 
being  an  Iowan— named  after  from  that  other  university---one  of 
the  first  Heisman  Trophy  winners,  and  a  famous  football  player 

froin  Iowa.  ,  .  ,  _  .  „ 

And  I  was  up  in  Machokada,  making  a  speech.  I  was  running  tor 

the  nomination,  100  years  ago,  in  my  party — ^and  evep'^one  who 
seeks  the  presidential  nomination  needs  a  12  to  14,  lo-minute  stock 
speech  that  you  make  because  you  hit  two,  five,  seven,  ten  towns  m 

a  day. 
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And  I  used  to  always  end  my  stock  speech  appealing  to  the 
Democrats  whose  votes  I  was  seeking  for  the  caucus.  And  I  would 
say,  as  Neal  Kinnock  would  say,  said,  standing  before  20,000  sup¬ 
porters,  and  I  would  go  through  this,  why  am  I  the  first  Kinnock  to 
go  to  a  university;  why — and  then  I  said  because  we  had  a  platform 
upon  which  to  stand.  And  then  I  would  say  what  the  Democratic 
Party  owes  is  not  a  guarantee,  but  a  platform  upon  which  people 
can  stand. 

And  one  day,  after  this  speech — and  every  time  I  would  get  to 
that,  the  press  would  sort  of  close  their  notebooks  and  head  to  the 
bus — well,  I  do  not  blame  them,  they  heard  it  1,000  times,  and — 
and  one  day,  a  good  old  boy  came  up  in  overalls — literally,  not  figu¬ 
ratively — pulled  me  aside,  he  said,  Joe,  he  said.  I’m  for  you.  He 
said  for  Lord’s  sake,  though,  why  you  keep  talking  about  a  damn 
football  player?  He  said  he  did  not  know  anything  about  foreign 
policy;  he  did  not  know  anjdhing  about — and  I  wondered  what  he 
was  talking  about. 

Until  I  told  there  was  a  Nile  Kinnock  Football  Stadium.  [Laugh¬ 
ter.] 

All  this  time  I  am  quoting  Neal  Kinnock,  the  British  Labor 
Party  leader,  and  this — understandably — people  out  there  are 
saying  what’s  this  boy  talking  about  Nile  Kinnock  all  the  time  for? 

So  that  is  when  I  used  to  add — that  is  when  I  started  to  add  Neal 
Kinnock,  the  leader  of  the  British  Labor  Party,  who  would  say — so 
I  have  learned  from  that  other  university  town. 

At  any  rate,  thank  you  all  very  much.  Is  there  any  closing  com¬ 
ment  any  of  you  would  like  to  make — the  committee  would  wel¬ 
come  it. 

If  not,  I  would  just  say  keep  it  up.  Keep  trying  to  educate  us. 
There  is  a  long  way  to  go,  but  I  have  a  feeling  there  is  enough  en¬ 
trepreneurial  instinct  in  this  country,  and  enough  desire  in  those 
other  countries  to  be  able  to  put  them  on  the  road  to  success.  Be¬ 
cause  I  do  not  want  my  children  reading  about  the  experiment  in 
the  former  Soviet  Union  in  the  way  we  read  about  the  Weimar  Re¬ 
public. 

Democracy  that  does  not  promote,  and/or  seem  to  go  hand  in 
hand  with  economic  growth  is  doomed  to  failure.  And  that  is  why 
it  is  so  important  for  us  to  move,  in  my  view. 

Again,  thanks  an  awful  lot.  You  have  all  been  very  gracious. 

The  hearing  is  adjourned. 

[Whereupon,  at  5:45  p.m.,  the  committee  adjourned,  to  reconvene 
at  2  p.m..  May  5,  1992.] 


PROTECTING  MINORITY  RIGHTS  IN  THE  NEW 
INDEPENDENT  STATES  AND  EASTERN 
EUROPE:  THE  ROLE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


TUESDAY,  MAY  5,  1992 

U.S.  Senate, 

Subcommittee  on  European  Affairs 
OF  THE  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 

Washington,  DC. 

The  subcommittee  met,  pursuant  to  notice,  at  2:10  p.m.,  in  room 
SD-419,  Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building,  Hon.  Joseph  R.  Biden,  Jr. 
(chairman  of  the  subcommittee)  presiding. 

Present:  Senator  Biden. 

Senator  Biden.  The  committee  will  come  to  order.  I  apologize  to 
the  first  panel  of  witnesses  and  the  other  panel  of  witnesses  for 
starting  a  little  late.  I  feel  I.  owe  you  an  explanation.  I  have  been 
necessarily  occupied  with  two  matters  that  are  before  the  country 
right  now,  one  before  the  Senate,  one  before  the  country. 

And  that  is  that  as  chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Committee,  I  have 
been  asked  to  participate  in  a  series  of  meetings  relating  to  what 
the  appropriate  response  to  the  situation  in  Los  Angeles  is,  and 
how  we  can,  in  my  view  and  in  the  view  of  the  members  who  met 
on  the  task  force,  depoliticize  this  as  rapidly  as  possible,  and  move 
as  positively  as  we  can  to  deal  with  the  causes  of  what  occurred  in 
Los  An^olos. 

And,  second,  today  the  special  investigator  who  was  assigned  by 
the  majority  and  minority  to  try  to  determine  who  leaked  any  in¬ 
formation  and  what  information  regarding  the  Anita  Hill  investi¬ 
gation,  will  be  made  public  at  2:30,  and  I  was  necessarily  required 
to  take  a  look  at  that  report.  And  you  will  all  be  pleased  to  know 
none  of  the  three  of  you  are  responsible.  [Laughter.]  ,r.i-  a  u 

But  I  do  apologize.  Let  me  suggest  that  we  begin  now.  The  Sub¬ 
committee  on  European  Affairs  meets  today  to  discuss  the  role  of 
the  United  States  in  protecting  minority  rights  in  Eastern  Europe 
and  the  independent  states  of  the  former  Soviet  Union,  at  least  to 
the  extent  that  we  can  have  any  impact  on  that  as  a  nation. 

This  hearing  is  the  fourth  of  a  series  on  U.S.  assistance  to  the 
new  nations  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Independent  States.  We  have 
extended  our  mandate  today,  however,  to  include  Eastern  Europe. 
The  topic  before  us  is  too  significant,  in  my  opinion,  to  be  limited 

by  national  borders.  ^  j  i  •  j  j 

In  this  hearing  series,  our  purpose  has  been  to  develop  ideas  and 
examine  ways  in  which  the  United  States  might  have  a  coi^truc- 
tive  impact  on  the  multitude  of  problems  facing  the  ex-Soviet 
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nation,  if  you  will.  In  earlier  hearings,  for  example,  we  explored 
how  the  United  States  might  help  alleviate  environmental  prob¬ 
lems,  improve  the  agricultural  system,  and  encourage  U.S.  invest¬ 
ment. 

The  backdrop  for  these  hearings  today  has  not  been  ideal.  It  was 
only  at  the  beginning  of  April,  after  many  months  of  urging  from 
some  of  us  on  this  committee  and  elsewhere  that  President  Bush 
finally  submitted  an  assistance  plan  to  the  United  States  Con¬ 
gress — an  assistance  plan  for  the  CIS. 

But,  that  package  that  President  Bush  finally  submitted,  that 
package  which  is  now  before  the  committee  requests  no  funds  and 
is  notably  lacking  in  specificity  on  the  President’s  plan  for  techni¬ 
cal  assistance.  Our  hearing  series  is  intended  to  help  put  some 
flesh  on  the  barebones  of  the  President’s  plan. 

We  want  to  promote  and  give  form  to  the  aid  process,  not  inter¬ 
fere  in  it.  Today,  we  seek  from  you,  the  witnesses  that  will  be  testi¬ 
fying  before  this  committee  and  from  our  next  panel,  not  only  your 
thoughts  on  the  aid  process,  but  also  your  advice  on  what  I  think  is 
potentially  equally  as  important  and  maybe  more  difficult  to  deal 
with. 

And  that  question  is,  how  is  the  United  States  to  respond  to  re¬ 
ports  of  increasing  claims  of  human  rights  abuses,  bigotry,  and 
anti-Semitism  in  Eastern  Europe  and  the  CIS  countries?  As  you 
and  this  audience  know  all  too  well,  these  last  three  years  of  lib¬ 
eration  in  Eastern  Europe  and  the  CIS  have  dredged  up  ancient, 
ugly  hatreds  from  the  murky  depths  of  those  societies.  How  much 
has  been  dredged  up,  how  bad  it  is,  I  do  not  know.  That  is  one  of 
the  purposes  for  this  hearing. 

But  in  the  worst  case,  old  resentments  and  disputes  between 
ethnic  and  minority  groups  are  being  fought  out  in  bloody  armed 
conflict  in  the  former  Yugoslavia,  and  Armenia  and  Azerbaijan. 
Other  expressions  of  ethic  tensions  and  intolerance  run  the  gamut 
of  forms  from  oppression  of  Albanians  in  Kosovo  to  the  use  of  anti- 
Semitic  themes  in  political  campaigns  in  Poland,  to  quarrels  over 
territorial  rights  in  Ukraine. 

Some  of  these  tensions,  particularly  over  territory,  were  to  be  ex¬ 
pected,  and  given  effective  mediation  may  dissipate  with  time  and 
good  fortune.  Others,  however,  may  not  be  healed  by  the  passage  of 
time,  and  may  only  fester  and  spread.  It  is  on  those  deeper  tensions 
and  the  underlying  bigotry  that  I  would  like  us  to  focus  today,  to, 
A,  determine,  does  it  exist?  And  B,  to  the  best  of  our  ability,  to 
what  extent  does  it  exist?  And  C,  to  the  best  of  our  ability,  what 
responsible  role  should  the  United  States  take  in  dealing  with 
these  issues? 

Quite  frankly,  it  is  somewhat  interesting,  as  a  child  of  a  genera¬ 
tion  of  parents  who  spent  much  of  their  time  discussing  with  their 
children — at  least  my  parents  did — what  was  not  done  by  Western 
Europe  and  the  United  States  in  the  prelude  to  World  War  II,.  that 
I  would  be  sitting  here  as  a  U.S.  Senator  hearing  rumors  of  dis¬ 
turbing  events  in  Eastern  Europe.  The  United  States,  while  we  are 
in  the  process  of  determining  what  type  of  assistance  we  are  pre¬ 
pared  to  send  to  the  CIS  countries  and  Eastern  Europe,  that  this 
issue  should  be  raised  and  be  discussed  in  the  context  of  what  little 
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influence  we  may  or  may  not  have  at  this  moment,  if,  in  fact,  the 
problem  is  £is  some  have  reported. 

Again,  I  have  made  no  conclusion.  This  committee  has  not 
reached  a  conclusion  as  to  the  extent  of  the  problem,  and  as  to 
whether  or  not  there  is  a  alarm,  or  there  is  not  reason,  although  I 
must  tell  you  I  think  there  is  at  least  reason  for  concern. 

I  believe  the  United  States  must  be  unrelenting  in  its  condemna¬ 
tion  of  minority  rights  abuses  in  the  newly  democratizing  coun¬ 
tries,  and  we  must  show,  it  seems  to  me,  notwithstanding  our  own 
difficulties  in  this  country,  no  tolerance  in  the  face  of  their  intoler¬ 
ance  to  the  extent  that  it  exists. 

It  is  at  this  juncture  in  history,  when  these  nations  are  develop¬ 
ing  new  political  systems  and  looking  to  us  for  economic  assistance 
that  we  can  be  most  influential  to  the  extent  that  we  can  be  influ¬ 
ential  at  all  in  combating  bigotry  and  promoting  minority  rights. 

I  will  be  very  blunt  with  you  all.  We  should  exploit  our  favorable 
position  vis-a-vis  these  nations  to  insist  that  minority  rights  are  re¬ 
spected,  and  that  ethnic  and  religious  groups  are  accorded  the 
treatment  due  them  under  the  CSCE  agreement  and  commonly  ac¬ 
cepted  human  rights  practices. 

The  fundamental  question  before  our  witnesses  today  is  how  the 
United  States  should  go  about  educating  the  democratizing  nations 
on  minority  rights,  and  then  insisting  on  an  active  commitment  to 
protecting  these  rights. 

We  have  an  outstanding  group  of  witnesses  and  old  friends  here 
today  to  take  on  this  task.  Many  of  you,  if  not  almost  everyone  who 
is  on  this  witness  list  have  appeared  before  this  committee  and/or 
other  committees  to  speak  to  problems  facing  this  nation  and  the 
world  over  the  past  year. 

Our  first  panel,  Ms.  Laber  and  Mr.  Goble,  share  an  unusual  dis¬ 
tinction  of  having  last  testified  before  this  subcommittee  concern¬ 
ing  nations  that  have  since  ceased  to  exist — Yugoslavia  and  the 
Soviet  Union.  And  Father  Hehir,  I  do  not  know  if  you  share  such 
power,  but  I  would  not  be  surprised  if  you  did,  having  dealt  with 
you  before.  [Laughter.] 

Anyone  who  can  deal  with  that  many  Cardinals  and  keep  his 
head  on  his  shoulders  must  have  some  exquisite  power  that  I  am 
not  aware  of.  And  I  say  that  as  a  practicing  Catholic. 

It  is  good  to  have  you  all  here,  and  Father,  if  you  have  any  rev¬ 
elations  like  our  witnesses  to  your  left  and  right  had  last  time,  if 
they  are  very  controversial,  please  do  not  share  them  with  us 
today.  There  are  enough  prolilems  that  we  have.  Wait  until  tomor¬ 
row  to  let  us  know.  [Laughter.] 

Now,  with  that,  let  me  begin  by  asking  you,  the  panel,  have  you 
a  preference  as  to  how  to  proceed  and  who  should  testify?  Well, 
why  do  we  not  begin  from  my  left  to  my  right,  and  start  with  you, 
Ms.  Laber,  and  we  will  work  our  way  across. 

STATEMENT  OF  JERI  LABER,  EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR,  HELSINKI 

WATCH,  NEW  YORK,  NY 

Ms.  Laber.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  delighted 
to  be  here  again,  and  I  want  to  thank  you  for  inviting  me.  It  is 
quite  amazing  to  look  back  on  my  previous  testimony  here,  which 
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was  little  bit  more  than  a  year  ago,  when  I  was  urging  the  commit¬ 
tee  to  impose  economic  sanctions  on  the  Federal  Republic  of  Yugo¬ 
slavia  because  of  its  egregious  human  rights  abuses. 

I  do  not  think  any  of  us  would  have  predicted  at  that  time  that 
there  would  be  a  dismantling  of  Yugoslavia  in  such  a  short  period 
of  time  into  five  separate  states.  And  even  more  significant,  that 
just  months  after  my  testimony  that  year,  a  ferocious  inter-repub¬ 
lic  armed  conflict  began  which  has  resulted  in  the  deaths  of  more 
than  10,000  people  and  the  displacement  of  1  million  or  more. 

We  also  would  not  have  predicted  the  dissolution  of  the  Soviet 
empire,  and,  in  fact,  the  whole  postwar  geography  of  Europe  is  now 
being  redrawn  with  new  power  centers  and  new  ideologies.  These 
are  changes  that  have  caused  us,  at  Helsinki  Watch,  to  reevaluate 
our  whole  method  of  monitoring  human  rights  abuses,  and  the 
whole  approach  we  have  had  toward  human  rights  monitoring. 

In  the  same  way  that  Helsinki  Watch  has  been  rethinking  its  ap¬ 
proach  to  human  rights  abuses,  I  suspect  that  the  U.S.  Government 
is  in  equal  quandary  about  changing  its  own  views  and  policies 
with  regard  to  that  part  of  the  world — the  new  concerns  that  we 
have  now  in  the  region. 

There  are  quite  a  few,  but  of  course  the  most  dramatic,  of  course, 
is  monitoring  internal  and  international  armed  conflicts,  violations 
of  the  laws  of  war,  resulting  in  the  death,  displacement  and  mis¬ 
treatment  of  civilians.  I  refer,  in  particular,  to  conflicts  in  Croatia, 
in  Bosnia,  and  Nagorno  Karabakh,  and  in  Georgia,  where  in  each 
of  these  situations,  warring  ethnic  groups  have  taken  up  arms 
against  each  other,  often  with  the  overt  or  tacit  collusion  of  one  or 
more  governments. 

I  would  like  to  make  the  point  that  many  of  these  ethnic  con¬ 
flicts  that  are  erupting  today  are  not  necessarily  the  product  of 
age-old  hostilities,  although  this  is  the  way  they  are  frequently 
seen  by  we  in  the  West  who  are  mystified  by  their  intensity.  I 
think  that,  to  a  large  extent,  they  are  the  result  of  conscious  result 
of  government  manipulation  of  peoples  against  each  other  for  polit¬ 
ical  aims. 

This  was  true  of  the  former  Communist  governments  which  often 
sought  to  appeal  to  nationalist  feelings  on  the  parts  of  their  peoples 
in  order  to  bolster  the  failing  Marxist  ideology.  And  under  commu¬ 
nism,  there  were  ethnic  and  religious  minorities  which  were, 
really,  doubly  cursed.  They  suffered  from  Communist  repression. 
They  also  suffered  from  targeted  repression  against  their  own  cul¬ 
tural  and  religious  beliefs. 

Now,  these  practices  continue  to  this  day,  and  we  find  govern¬ 
ment  stirring  up  ethnic  hostility  in  order  to  enhance  their  own 
power,  or  to  seize  territory,  or  for  other  political  purposes.  And  al¬ 
though  the  ferocity  of  the  war  in  Yugoslavia  is  well  documented  at 
this  point  and  very  horrifying,  it  is  also  very  interesting  to  realize 
that  many  of  these  people  who  are  now  tearing  each  other  apart 
really  were  living  in  the  same  villages,  side-by-side,  in  amicable 
fashion.  So  that  it  is  too  simple  to  say  that  suddenly  these  long, 
pent-up  hostilities  erupted.  I  think  that  there  was  a  government 
force  that  made  this  come  to  light. 

There  are  other  areas  about  which  we  are  concerned,  where  simi¬ 
lar  kinds  of  hostilities  may  break  out.  I  will  mention  just  a  few. 
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The  Albanians  in  Kosovo  and  Macedonia,  the  Chechen  Ingush  and 
the  Tartars  in  Russia,  the  Hungarians  in  Romania,  the  Slovaks  in 
Czechoslovakia,  the  Turks  and  Pomaks  in  Bulgaria,  the  Poles  in 
the  Baltic  Republics,  the  Trans-Dniestr  Russians  and  Gagauz  in 
Moldova,  G5rpsies  throughout  the  region,  and,  of  course,  the  25  mil¬ 
lion  Russians  now  living  outside  of  Russia  in  one  of  the  new  states 
that  were  formally  part  of  the  U.S.S.R. 

In  my  written  testimony,  which  I  will  not  go  into  detail  on  today, 
I  describe  some  of  the  research  and  reports  that  Helsinki  Watch 
has  done  over  the  years  with  regards  to  various  minorities,  such  as 
the  Turks,  Pomaks,  Gypsies,  Macedonians  in  Bulgaria;  the  Gypsies 
and  Hungarians  in  Romania;  the  Latvian,  Estonian,  Armenian, 
and  Azerbaijani  minorities  in  Nagorno  Karabakh;  the  South  Osse¬ 
tian  minority  in  Georgia;  and  in  Yugoslavia,  the  Serbs  and  Cro- 
atians;  and  the  Albanian  minority  in  Kosova.  We  are  continuing  to 
monitor  this  situation,  and  we  will  soon  be  doing  reports  on  Gyp¬ 
sies  in  Czechoslovakia  and  on  discrimination  against  minorities  in 
Germany. 

I  would  like  to  turn  quickly  to  the  question  that  you  raised  at 
the  beginning,  which  is  what  the  U.S.  role  should  be,  and  talk  spe¬ 
cifically  about  the  Bush  administration’s  proposal  for  aid  to  the 
CIS.  Now,  although  the  administration  has  made  protections  of 
human  rights  a  consideration  for  aid  to  the  former  Soviet  Union, 
we  at  Helsinki  Watch  would  urge  that  it  be  made  a  precondition. 

We  urge  that  the  committee,  in  marking  up  the  bill,  include  a 
human  rights  standard.  Of  course,  such  standards  exist  in  the  For¬ 
eign  Assistance  Act.  I  refer  to  Section  502B,  which  prohibits  mili¬ 
tary  aid  to  countries  engaged  in  a  consistent  pattern  of  gross  viola¬ 
tions  of  internationally  recognized  human  rights,  or  Section  116  of 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act,  which  places  similar  restrictions  on  bi¬ 
lateral  economic  assistance  with  an  exception  for  assistance  that 
meets  basic  human  needs. 

But  it  is  not  altogether  clear  that  the  Bush  administration  feels 
bound  by  this  existing  body  of  human  rights  laws.  And  more  impor¬ 
tantly,  or  in  addition,  none  of  this  law  affects  directly  the  issues  of 
discrimination,  ethnic  conflict,  and  minority  rights  which  are  our 
concern  today. 

These  are  the  issues  that  are  looming  largest  in  the  region  that 
we  are  discussing,  and  as  we  have  seen  in  the  cases  of  Croatia, 
Bosnia,  Georgia,  and  Nagorno  Karabakh,  ethnic  discrimination  and 
abuse  and  quickly  deteriorate  into  situations  where  gross  violations 
like  those  described  in  the  existing  law,  such  as  torture,  killings, 
and  disappearances  are  committed  regularly. 

Therefore,  we  are  urging  that  some  conditions  be  added  with 
regard  to  minority  rights  among  the  human  rights  conditions  that 
we  urge  the  committee  to  add  to  the  law.  For  one  thing,  we  would 
recommend  a  precondition  such  as  that  the  governments  of  the  CIS 
refrain  from  and  prevent  a  consistent  pattern  of  discrimination 
based  upon  race,  ethnic  identity,  religion,  sex,  and  national  origin. 
And  that  the  governments  in  question  take  action  to  punish  those 
engaged  in  such  a  consistent  pattern  of  discrimination. 

Such  language  is  found  in  the  final  agreement  reached  in  the  Co¬ 
penhagen  meeting  of  the  CSCE  in  June  1990.  It  also  exists  in  the 
Charter  of  Paris,  which  was  signed  by  all  CSCE  participants  in  No- 
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vember  1990.  And  I  recommend  the  lan^age  of  these  documents  to 
the  committee’s  attention.  I  think  it  is  important  that  the  U.S. 
take  up  the  issue  of  minority  rights  in  its  bilateral  aid  program, 
and  also  when  it  participates  in  lending  decisions  at  multilateral 
financial  institutions  such  as  the  World  Bank  and  the  Internation¬ 
al  Monetary  Fund. 

I  would  urge  that  the  committee  consider  this,  which  would  be  a 
new  addition  to  existing  human  rights  law,  that  issues  relating  to 
the  discrimination  against  ethnic  minorities  be  added  to  the 
human  rights  language,  and  that  human  rights  language  itself  be 
made  a  precondition  and  not  just  a  consideration  in  any  aid  legisla¬ 
tion  for  the  CIS  or,  for  that  matter,  for  Eastern  Europe. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Ms.  Laber  follows:] 

Prepared  Statement  of  Jeri  Laber 

I  am  Jeri  Laber,  Executive  Director  of  Helsinki  Watch,  a  division  of  Human 
Rights  Watch.  Helsinki  Watch  has  been  monitoring  the  human  rights  situation  in 
the  Helsinki  signatory  countries  since  1978.  I  want  to  thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  for 
inviting  me  to  testify  today  on  minority  rights  in  the  successor  states  to  the  former 
Soviet  Union  and  in  Eastern  Europe.  It  is  always  a  pleasure  to  appear  before  you 
and  your  committee. 

There  is  no  need  for  me  to  elaborate  today  on  the  fact  that  sweeping  changes 
have  occurred  in  Eastern  Europe  and  the  former  Soviet  Union,  or  on  the  fact  that 
these  changes  have  occurred,  and  continue  to  occur,  with  breathtaking  speed.  It  is 
enough  to  recall  that  when  I  testified  before  this  committee  a  little  more  than  one 
year  ago,  Helsinki  Watch  was  urging  economic  sanctions  against  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  Yugoslavia  and  the  government  of  Serbia  because  of  their  responsibility 
for  egregious  human  rights  abuses  on  their  territories.  At  that  time,  few  would  have 
predicted  that  a  year  later  Yugoslavia  would  be  dismantled  into  five  separate  states 
and  involved  in  a  ferocious  inter-republic  conflict  in  which  more  than  10,000  people 
have  been  killed  and  one  million  displaced. 

Among  the  equally  dramatic  things  that  have  happened  elsewhere  in  the  region, 
none  is  more  significant  than  the  dissolution  of  the  vast  Soviet  empire  into  its  sepa¬ 
rate  constituent  parts.  Indeed,  the  post-war  geography  of  Europe  is  now  being  re¬ 
drawn,  with  new  power  centers  and  new  ideologies  on  the  rise.  These  changes  have 
caused  Helsinki  Watch  to  reevaluate  its  traditional  approach  to  human  rights  moni¬ 
toring.  In  a  similar  fashion,  they  must  also  affect  the  views  and  policies  of  the  U.S. 
government. 

For  the  first  time  in  recent  history,  we  face  in  Europe  the  kind  of  human  rights 
problems  that,  while  they  may  be  familiar  to  divisions  of  our  organization  dealing 
with  Central  and  South  America  and  other  regions  of  the  world,  are  new  concerns 
for  Helsinki  Watch.  I  refer  specifically  to  internal  and  international  conflicts  that 
violate  the  laws  of  war  and  cause  the  deaths,  displacement  and  mistreatment  of  ci¬ 
vilians.  Such  conflicts  have  occurred  in  Croatia,  in  Bosnia,  in  Nagorno  Karabakh,  in 
Georgia.  In  each  of  these  situations,  warring  ethnic  groups  have  taken  up  arms 
against  each  other,  often  with  the  overt  or  tacit  collusion  of  one  or  more  govern¬ 
ments. 

Many  of  the  ethnic  conflicts  that  are  erupting  today  are  not  necessarily  the  prod¬ 
uct  of  age-old  hostilities  (as  they  are  often  portrayed)  but  the  result  of  conscious  gov¬ 
ernment  manipulation  of  peoples  against  each  other  for  political  aims.  Such  policies 
were  especially  prevalent  under  former  communist  governments  that  did  not  hesi¬ 
tate  to  appeal  to  nationalist  feelings  to  bolster  the  failing  Marxist  ideology.  Under 
communism,  certain  ethnic  and  religious  minorities  were  doubly  cursed:  they  suf¬ 
fered  from  restrictions  imposed  on  the  population  as  a  whole  and,  in  addition,  from 
specific  cultural  and  religious  persecution  targeted  against  them. 

These  practices  continue  to  this  day,  with  governments  stirring  up  ethnic  hostility 
to  enhance  their  own  power,  or  to  seize  territory,  or  for  other  political  purposes. 
Ethnic  nationalism,  a  powerful  force  throughout  the  world  today,  is  especially 
strong  in  the  former  communist  countries  where  it  fills  a  void  left  by  the  discredited 
communist  teachings.  Indeed,  many  of  the  nationalist  leaders  who  are  now  stirring 
up  old  and/or  new  hatreds  are  former  communists  who  have  merely  traded  one 
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mantle  for  another.  Unfortunately,  ethnic  nationalism  is  often  accompanied  by 
ethnic  hatred  toward  one  or  more  other  national  groups. 

In  addition  to  regions  where  warfare  has  already  erupted,  there  are  many  trou¬ 
bled  areas  that  are  ripe  for  an  escalation  of  unrest.  To  mention  just  a  few:  the  Alba¬ 
nians  in  Kosovo  and  Macedonia,  the  Chechen  Ingush  and  the  Tatars  in  Russia,  the 
Hungarians  in  Romania,  the  Slovaks  in  Czechoslovakia,  the  Turks  and  Pomaks  in 
Bulgaria,  the  Poles  in  the  Baltic  Republics,  the  Trans-Dniestr  Russians  and  Gagauz 
in  Moldova,  Gypsies  throughout  the  region,  and,  of  course,  the  25  million  Russians 
now  living  outside  of  Russia  in  one  of  the  new  states  that  were  formerly  part  of  the 
USSR.  The  protection  of  these  minorities  is  faulty  at  best.  Without  safeguards  for 
them,  the  human  rights  situation  may  deteriorate  still  further. 

For  sometime  now,  Helsinki  Watch  has  been  monitoring  the  ways  in  which  gov¬ 
ernments  in  the  region  treat  their  minorities.  We  have  teen  especially  concerned 
because  governmental  policies  that  violate  minority  rights  violate,  in  one  fell  swoop, 
a  whole  range  of  basic  rights  including  freedom  of  expression,  religion,  movement, 
assembly  and  association  and  often  result  in  the  arbitrary  arrest  and  mistreatment 
of  members  of  minority  groups.  Helsinki  Watch  holds  governments  responsible  for 
the  protection  of  the  rights  of  minority  groups  from  abuse  by  other  ^oups,  whether 
minority  or  majority,  and  for  ensuring  that  the  protection  of  one  minority  group  is 
not  accompanied  by  the  abuse  of  the  rights  of  another. 

This  testimony  describes  some  of  the  research  and  reports  published  by  Helsinki 
Watch  over  the  years  with  regard  to  ethnic  minorities  in  Bulgaria,  Romania,  the 
former  Soviet  Union  and  Yugoslavia.  Helsinki  Watch  continues  to  monitor  the  situ¬ 
ation  of  minorities  in  the  successor  states  to  the  former  Soviet  Union,  including  the 
“punished  peoples”  who  were  forcibly  expelled  from  their  homelands  under  Stalin 
and  are  still  seeking  redress.  (For  additional  information,  see  Punished  Peoples  of 
the  Soviet  Union:  The  Continuing  Legacy  of  Stalin’s  Deportations,  Helsinki  Watch, 
September  1991.)  Helsinki  Watch  is  also  currently  preparing  reports  on  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  Gypsies  in  Czechoslovakia  and  in  Germany,  and  on  the  treatment  of  resi¬ 
dent  and  visiting  minorities  in  Germany. 

My  testimony  concludes  with  the  recommendation  that  the  United  States  govern¬ 
ment  impose  human  rights  standards,  including  standards  that  take  the  protection 
of  ethnic  minorities  into  account,  when  granting  economic  assistance  to  countries  in 
the  region. 


BULGARIA 


Turks. — Ethnic  Turks  represent  the  largest  minority  in  Bulgaria,  more  than  ten 
percent  of  the  country’s  population.  They  were  subjected  to  severe  persecution 
under  the  communists,  but  their  situation  has  improved  markedly  since  the  govern¬ 
ment  changed.  .  .  .  •  .  t,  i 

The  Turks  are  predominately  Muslim;  most  of  their  families  have  inhabited  Bul¬ 
garia  for  generations.  The  Bulgarian  communist  authorities  engaged  in  a  continuing 
campaign  to  annihilate  the  distinct  identity  of  ethnic  Turks  in  the  country.  This 
campaign  accelerated  between  December  1984  and  March  1985  when  several  hun¬ 
dred  ethnic  Turks  were  killed  or  imprisoned  when  they  refused  to  change  their 
Muslim  names  to  Slavic  names.  The  authorities  also  attempted  to  force  ethnic 
Turks  to  give  up  Islamic  practices  and  the  use  of  the  Turkish  language. 

In  May  1989,  and  for  the  five  months  following,  more  than  three  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  Bulgarian  ethnic  Turks  were  forced  or  encouraged  to  leave  their  ancestral 
homeland.  The  massive  outflow  threatened  to  annihilate  Bulgarian  Turkish  culture. 
(For  additional  information,  see  Destroying  Ethnic  Identity:  The  Expulsion  of  the 
Bulgarian  Turks,  Helsinki  Watch,  October  1989.) 

The  situation  of  the  Bulgarian  Turks  today  is  markedly  tetter  than  it  was  under 
the  old  regime.  The  assimilation  campaign  has  been  officially  reversed,  and  Turldsh 
is  now  the  language  of  instruction  in  schools  where  heavy  concentrations  of  ethnic 
Turks  live.  Bulgarian  Turks  who  have  returned  from  Turkey  have  successfully  re¬ 
claimed  seized  property.  'I^rks  are  also  represented  in  parliament  and,  during  the 
last  elections,  ethnic  Turks  won  24  of  the  240  seats.  As  the  “swing  vote,”  they  are 
courted  by  the  democrats  and  the  socialists. 

Nevertheless,  the  Bulgarian  constitution  still  bans  political  parties  that  are  based 
on  ethnicity,  and  some  discrimination  problems  for  Turks  still  exist,  although  lar^ 
ly  of  a  local  nature  stemming  from  Bulgarian  resentment  at  having  Turkish  taught 

in  the  schools.  ,  o  •  ti  i 

Gipsies.— Gypsies  have  always  teen  the  targets  of  discrimination  in  Bulgaria.  B^ 

ginning  in  the  mid-1950s,  the  communist  government  began  a  campaign  to  a^imi- 
late  the  Gypsies.  The  campaign  lasted  for  some  thirty  years  and  affected  nearly  all 
aspects  of  Gypsy  life. 
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Today,  the  government  continues  to  discriminate  against  the  Gypsies  and  to  deny 
them  equal  rights.  The  government  restricts  Gypsies’  political  rights:  Gypsies 
cannot  form  political  parties  based  on  ethnicity.  The  Democratic  Roma  Union,  an 
organization  that  defends  the  social,  cultural,  and  political  rights  of  Gypsies,  wras 
denied  registration  as  a  political  party  in  late  1990. 

Not  a  single  official  political  party  defends  the  interests  of  Gypsies,  and  govern¬ 
ment  officials  at  both  the  national  and  local  levels  rarely  address  their  problems. 
Many  Gypsies  live  in  densely  populated  ghettos  on  the  outskirts  of  cities  and  vil¬ 
lages,  where  services  rendered  by  the  local  authorities  are  vastly  inferior  to  the 
services  provided  in  Bulgarian  districts.  The  government’s  educational  policies  also 
discriminate  against  the  Gypsies,  with  most  Gypsy  children  attending  segregated 
schools  where  they  are  denied  the  opportunity  to  learn  the  Bulgarian  language. 
Gypsies  are  also  discriminated  against  in  the  workplace. 

Macedonians. — Although  the  new  Bulgarian  government  has  revised  its  minority 
policies,  the  human  rights  situation  for  Macedonians  has  not  improved.  It  is  esti¬ 
mated  that  one  million  people  in  Bulgaria  (out  of  a  population  of  nine  million)  are 
of  Macedonian  descent.  Macedonian  leaders  claim  that  their  numbers  would  be 
much  higher  if  the  government  did  not  repress  their  rights  and  thereby  make  them 
reluctant  to  admit  to  being  Macedonian. 

Members  of  the  two  unofficial  Bulgarian  organizations  that  defend  the  rights  of 
Macedonians  today  have  experienced  human  rights  violations  including  restrictions 
on  petition  gathering,  prohibition  from  holding  congresses,  confiscation  of  passports, 
and  intimidation  by  the  secret  police.  The  organizations  have  also  been  denied  regis¬ 
tration  by  Bulgarian  courts. 


ROMANIA 

Gypsies. — The  G3q)sy  population  of  Romania  is  believed  to  number  about  2.5  mil¬ 
lion,  which  would  m^e  it  largest  minority  in  the  country  and  in  Europe.  Under 
communist  rule,  Gypsies  were  subjected  to  assimilation  CEunpaigns  which  included 
attempts  to  settle  nomadic  Gypsy  populations. 

Since  the  revolution  that  toppled  Nicolae  Ceausescu,  Gypsies  in  Romania  have 
been  the  target  of  increasingly  violent  attacks.  Their  homes  have  been  burned  and 
vandalized,  they  have  been  beaten  by  vigilante  mobs  and  on  occasion  arrested  by 
the  police  and  beaten  in  police  custody.  ’They  have  been  chased  out  of  one  village 
after  another,  often  without  being  given  the  opportunity  to  return.  At  least  five 
Gypsies  have  been  killed.  Gypsies  have  also  lost  property,  their  security,  and  any 
hope  they  may  have  had  for  a  better  life  after  the  revolution. 

Gypsies  are  frequently  made  into  scapegoats  by  the  government,  which  singles 
them  out  for  punishment  after  violent  incidents  occur.  For  example,  after  the  vio¬ 
lence  that  erupted  in  Tirgu  Mures  in  March  1990  between  Romanians  and  Hungar¬ 
ians,  Gypsies  were  singled  out  as  the  culprits  and  convicted  and  sentenced  by  the 
authorities.  Similarly,  during  the  violence  that  occurred  in  Bucharest  in  June  1990 
after  the  government  called  in  miners  to  help  clear  protesters  from  University 
Square,  Gypsies  were  singled  out  by  the  miners  for  violent  attacks.  These  attach 
occurred  in  many  Gypsy  areas  around  Bucharest,  and  Helsinki  Watch  received  re¬ 
ports  that  the  miners  were  led  to  these  areas  by  police.  Gypsies  were  also  randomly 
attacked  in  the  streets  and  detained  without  provocation. 

In  addition  to  violence,  Gypsies  in  Romania,  like  Gyjisies  in  Bulgaria,  continue  to 
experience  discrimination  in  most  aspects  of  life.  Gypsies  are  frequently  placed  in 
the  worst  housing,  in  the  worst  areas.  Basic  services,  such  as  water,  street  mainte¬ 
nance  and  garbage  pick-up,  are  not  equally  allocate  between  neighboring  Gypsy 
and  non-Gypsy  communities. 

Gypsies  are  also  discriminated  against  in  schools  and  in  the  workplace.  Gypsies 
report,  that  the  increasing  unemployment  in  Romania  due  to  economic  reforms  dis¬ 
proportionately  affects  them. 

Gypsy  political  parties,  cultural  unions  and  newspapers  have  begun  to  raise  issues 
of  discrimination  and  ethnic  hatred  that  have  not  been  discussed  for  decades.  'They 
are  raising  the  consciousness  of  the  Gypsy  people  about  their  shared  cultural  herit- 
^e,  as  well  as  about  their  common  history  of  persecution.  Progress  has  been  slow, 
in  part  due  to  a  lack  of  resources  and  experienced  leadership,  but  also  because  of 
deep  splits  within  the  Gypsy  community. 

Hungarians. — The  Hungarian  minority  of  Romania  is  centered  mainly  in  Transyl¬ 
vania.  It  is  the  largest  national  minority  in  Europe  after  the  Gypsies;  official  figures 
put  the  Hungarian  population  at  1.7  million  (or  7.9  percent  of  the  population).  Hun¬ 
garians  in  Romania  have  resisted  the  “solution”  of  immigration;  they  have  strong 
cultural  and  historical  ties  to  Transylvania,  an  area  that  was  once  part  of  Hungary. 
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Under  Ceausescu,  the  ethnic  Hungarian  population  was  singled  out  for  especially 
harsh  treatment.  The  Hungarian  language  and  Hungarian  schools,  churches,  thea¬ 
ters,  books  and  broadcasting  were  restricted.  The  cumulative  effect  of  these  restric¬ 
tions  was  the  denial  of  Hungarian  ethnic  and  cultural  identity.  The  plight  of  the 
ethnic  Hungarians  of  Romania  was  dramatized  in  1988  when  more  than  eighteen 
thousand  fl^  to  Hungary.  This  was  the  first  time  in  history  that  refugees  from  one 
Warsaw  Pact  country  sought  refuge  in  another.  It  also  was  the  first  time  that  a  con¬ 
troversy  between  two  eastern  bloc  countries  was  so  openly  hostile. 

In  March  1990,  shortly  after  the  fall  of  the  Ceausescu  government,  violence  erupt¬ 
ed  in  Romania  in  the  town  of  Tirgu  Mures  between  Romanians  and  Hungarians. 
Five  people  died  from  the  violence,  and  more  than  300  were  injured.  Although  it 
was  impossible  to  determine  which  group  initiated  the  violence,  Helsinki  Watch’s 
investigations  determined  that  the  Romanian  government  failed  miserably  in  re¬ 
sponding  to  calls  for  assistance  and  was  slow  in  investigating  what  happened. 

FORMER  SOVIET  UNION 

Estonia  and  Latvia. — ^The  potential  for  human  rights  violations  against  minority 
populations  in  the  new  post-Soviet  independent  states  looms  large  as  new  nations 
are  defining  who  is  and  who  is  not  a  citizen.  The  future  of  millions  of  individuals 
who  live  outside  their  titular  republics  remains  uncertain.  Because  citizenship  de¬ 
termines  certain  fundamental  civil  and  political  rights,  Helsinki  Watch  has  been 
monitoring  the  development  of  citizenship  laws  in  the  former  Soviet  republics.  In 
two  countries,  Estonia  and  Latvia,  concern  for  the  preservation  of  ethnic  identity 
has  resulted  in  exclusionary  citizenship  laws  or  draft  laws  which  adversely  affect 
Russian  and  other  minorities. 

The  Estonian  citizenship  law  denies  automatic  citizenship  to  individuals  who 
moved  to  Estonia  after  June  18,  1940,  or  who  were  born  in  Estonia  to  non-Estonian 
parents.  'Those  seeking  citizenship  must  establish  residence  in  Estonia  for  two  years 
(beginning  March  30,  1990)  and  then  submit  to  a  one-year  “waiting  period” — ^this 
requirement  will  exclude  such  people  from  the  forthcoming  parliamentary  elections 
and  from  the  beginnings  of  privatization.  The  new  law  also  denies  citizenship  to, 
among  others,  military  piersonnel  who  served  in  foreign  armies,  former  Soviet  iritel- 
ligence  and  security  officers,  individuals  convicted  of  serious  crimes,  recidivist  crimi¬ 
nals,  and  persons  who  do  not  have  a  legal  source  of  incoine. 

'The  Latvian  draft  citizenship  law,  which  is  still  being  debated,  prases  serious 
threats  to  minorities.  It  requires  of  all  individuals  who  were  not  citizens  of  Latvia  ^ 
of  June  17,  1940  (and  their  descendants),  sixteen  years  of  permanent  residence  in 
Latvia  and  proficiency  in  the  Latvian  langUEige.  Moreover,  it  would  deny  citizenship 
to  individuals  who  have  been  convicted  of  criminal  acts  or  who  are  under  criminal 
investigation  while  their  citizenship  applications  are  being  considered;  those  who 
have  been  convicted  of  “spreading  chauvinism,  fascism,  communism,  or  other  totali¬ 
tarian  as  well  as  social  class  dictatorial  ideas,  or  inflaming  national  disorder  and 
hatred;”  those  who  have  served  as  Communist  Party  or  Komsomol  (Communist 
Youth  Party)  prarsonnel;  those  who  are  re^stered  in  institutions  that  treat  alcohol¬ 
ism  and  drug  addiction;  or  those  who  are  living  without  legal  financial  sources. 

Georgia. — Throughout  the  former  Soviet  Union,  prackets  of  minorities  live  as  is¬ 
lands  surrounded  by  sometimes  hostile  prapulations.  'The  Caucasus,  home  to  many 
minority  groups,  has  been  the  site  of  many  .violent  ethnic  skirmishes  in  recent 
years.  Helsinki  Watch  recently  published  Bloodshed  in  the  Caucasus,  a  report  about 
the  ongoing  Georgia /South  Ossetia  conflict. 

Throughout  1991  Helsinki  Watch  received  alarming  reports  about  human  rights 
violations  in  the  conflict  between  Georgians  and  South  Ossetians,  including  the 
shelling  (by  both  sides)  of  both  Georgian  and  Ossetian  villages,  blockades,  and  hos¬ 
tage  taking,  claiming  at  least  250  lives,  and  wounding  at  least  485.  ^  Ossetians  suf¬ 
fered  retaliatory  pogroms  in  the  Gori,  Bourdjumi,  and  Kareli  districts,  as  well  in 
Tbilisi  About  100,000  refugees  fled  to  North  Ossetia  from  these  regions  and  from 
war-torn  South  Ossetia.  About  23,000  Georgian  refugees  from  South  Ossetia,  now 
living  mostly  in  Tbilisi  and  Gori,  fled  similar  reprisals  in  Tskhinvali  and  villages  m 
the  Tskhinvali  and  Dzhava  districts.  Nearly  100  villages  in  South  Ossetia  are  report¬ 
ed  to  have  been  either  evacuated  or  destroyed.  •  u  o 

Despite  the  overthrow  of  the  Gamsakhurdia  government  in  Georgia,  the  South 
Ossetian  situation  remains  volatile.  The  new  government  claims  to  have  ^sumed 
respransibility  for  maintaining  peace  and  human  rights  protections  in  the  region. 


'  According  to  USSR  Interior  Ministry  estimates. 
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Armenia  and  Azerbaijan. — Helsinki  Watch  is  currently  investigating  the  ethnic 
disturbances  in  Armenia  and  Azerbaijan  that  have  resulted  in  violent  mass  expul¬ 
sions  of  Armenians  and  Azeris  from  their  villages.  Both  governments  have  used  ex¬ 
cessive  force  to  drive  out  the  other’s  population. 

The  mass  expulsions  of  Armenians  from  Baku  and  of  Azeris  from  Yerevan  have 
resulted  in  hundreds  of  thousands  of  displaced  people.  Since  the  expulsions  tegan  in 
early  1988  (after  the  inter-ethnic  violence  in  the  Azerbaijani  city  of  Sumgait),  a  re- 
pon^  167,000  Azeris  have  been  forced  to  flee  Armenia,  while  a  reported  350,000 
Armenians  have  been  forced  to  leave  Azerbaijem. 

In  addition,  the  Armenian  enclave  in  Nagorno  Karabakh  has  been  the  scene  of 
bloody  warfare.  Helsinki  Watch  is  currently  investigating  the  situation  in  Nagomo 
Karabakh,  with  a  mission  due  to  return  from  there  this  week.  In  late  February 
1992,  the  Azerbaijani  village  of  Khojaly  in  N^orno  Karabakh  was  ambushed  by  Ar¬ 
menian  militiamen  and  more  than  100  residents  were  killed.  On  April  11,  1992, 
more  than  100  Armenian  civilians  were  reported  to  have  been  killed  in  a  night-time 
assault  on  the  village  of  Maraga  in  Nagorno  Karabakh.  Helsinki  Watch  continues  to 
receive  almost  daily  reports  of  the  indiscriminate  shelling  of  villages  and  deaths  of 
innocent  Azerbaijani  and  Armenian  civilians. 


YUGOSLAVIA 

Serbia  and  Croatia. — ^The  Serbian-Croatian  conflict  is  a  good  example  of  how  gov¬ 
ernments,  through  their  nationalist  rhetoric  or  through  overt  aggression  aimed  at 
seizing  land,  can  manipulate  ethnic  hostility  past  the  boiling  point.  'The  abuses  of 
Serbs  against  Croatians  and  Croatians  against  Serbs  in  the  context  of  the  war  in 
Croatia  encompass  just  about  every  violation  of  the  laws  of  war  and  the  Geneva  con¬ 
ventions  by  one  or  both  sides,  including  such  horrors  as  summary  executions,  the 
taking  of  hostages,  indiscriminate  shelling  of  civilian  targets,  torture,  forcible  dis¬ 
placement  of  populations,  the  use  of  civilians  as  human  shields,  and  the  general 
harassment  of  and  discrimination  against  the  minority  population.  (Further  details 
about  these  abuses  are  to  be  found  in  my  testimony  on  ‘*The  Yugoslav  Republics: 
Prospects  for  Peace  and  Human  Rights”  before  the  Commission  on  Security  and  Co¬ 
operation  in  Europe,  United  States  Congress,  February  5,  1992.) 

Albanians  in  Kosovo. — The  Serbian  government  has  turned  Kosovo  province  into 
an  armed  camp,  terrorizing  the  Albanian  population  which,  in  an  unofficial  referen¬ 
dum  in  July  1990,  had  declared  Kosovo  an  independent  republic  within  the  Yugo¬ 
slav  federation.  Albanians  are  arrested  for  committing  so-called  “verbal  crimes,” 
such  as  “insulting  the  socialist,  patriotic,  national  and  moral  feelings  of  the  citizen- 
“insulting  a  public  official,  institution  or  organization,”  and  “conveying  disturb¬ 
ing  news.”  In  many  cases,  Albanians  are  charg^  with  such  “crimes”  for  their  sup¬ 
port  of  Albanian  nationalism,  of  independence  from  Serbia  and  of  republic  status 
for  Kosovo  or  union  with  Albania.  Those  convicted  are  usually  given  30-  to  60-day 
prison  sentences  and  by  the  time  an  appeal  is  filed  and  a  hearing  is  granted,  an 
individual  has  already  served  his  or  her  prison  term.  Many  Albeuiians  have  served 
multiple  misdemeanor  sentences,  and  the  practice  is  being  abused  so  as  to  silence, 
intimidate,  and  harass  opponents  and  other  critics  of  the  ^rbian  regime  in  Kosovo. 
Moreover,  some  Albanians  are  summoned  by  the  police  for  interrogations  or  what  is 
commonly  referred  to  as  an  “informative  discussion.”  In  some  cases,  ethnic  Albani¬ 
ans  have  been  beaten  during  such  interrogations. 

Rilindja,  the  only  daily  Albanian-language  newspaper  in  Kosovo,  remains  banned; 
it  has  been  twenty  months  since  its  forcible  closure  in  July  1990.  From  October  25 
to  December  1,  1991,  four  Albanian  journalists  were  arrested  and  imprisoned  for 
publishing  a  book,  a  map  and  two  articles  which  were  deemed  subversive  by  the 
Serbian  authorities.  Journalists  who  have  been  imprisoned  for  similar  “offenses”  in 
the  past  were  beaten  in  custody. 

Albanians  have  lost  their  jobs  for  refusing  to  sign  loyalty  oaths  to  the  Serbian 
government  or  the  new  management  which  was  installed  by  the  Serbian  authori¬ 
ties.  Others  have  been  dismissed  from  their  jobs  because  they  organized  and  partici¬ 
pated  in  peaceful  demonstrations.  Some  Albanians  who  have  lost  their  jobs  have 
also  lost  their  apartments,  in  which  their  employers  held  a  share.  Approximately 
three  hundred  Albanigm  families  have  been  evicted  from  their  homes  without  court 
hearings  to  which  they  are  entitled.  Dismissals  of  Albanians  from  their  jobs  .and 
evictions  from  their  homes  have  led  to  further  marginalization  of  Albanians  in 
Kosovo,  where  reportedly  86  percent  of  the  population  lives  below  the  poverty  line. 

The  medical  profession  in  Kosovo  has  been  purged  of  Albanians.  Two  thousand 
medical  personnel  have  reportedly  been  dismissed  from  their  jobs.  The  quality  of 
health  care  has  deteriorated  so  drastically  that  cases  of  tetanus,  diphtheria,  and  in¬ 
fantile  paralysis  are  becoming  common.  The  delivery  of  humanitarian  aid  by  local 
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relief  groups  is  impeded,  and  in  some  cases,  stocks  of  humanitarian  aid  have  been 
confiscated  by  Serbian  officials. 

The  Role  of  the  United  States. — Helsinki  Watch  is  concerned  that  the  Bush  Ad¬ 
ministration  does  not  appear  to  have  made  protection  of  human  rights  a  precondi¬ 
tion  for  aid  to  the  former  Soviet  Union.  As  you  know,  the  Administration’s  proposed 
“Freedom  for  Russia  and  Emerging  Eurasian  Democracies  and  Open  Markets  Sup¬ 
port  Act”  grants  the  President  the  authority  to  extend  bilateral  aid  (including  mili¬ 
tary  training)  and  loan  guarantees,  authorizes  a  quota  increase  for  the  International 
Monetary  Fund,  provides  funds  for  currency  stabilization,  and  lifts  certain  export 
restrictions  under  the  CCXIOM  regiment.  The  Administration’s  proposal  does  not  in¬ 
clude  any  requirement  that  potential  beneficiaries  in  the  Commonwealth  of  Inde¬ 
pendent  States  (CIS)  must  meet  a  human  rights  standard  before  being  considered 
eligible  for  such  programs. 

The  Committee  has  asked  us  for  our  views  about  proposed  legislation  regarding 
aid  to  the  former  Soviet  Union.  Helsinki  Watch  respectfully  urges  the  Committee  to 
include  a  human  rights  standard  in  this  or  any  other  legislation  authorizing  assist¬ 
ance  to  the  CIS. 

It  is  worth  noting  that  current  human  rights  law  already  includes  human  rights 
conditions  on  certain  bilateral  aid  programs,  and  this  existing  standard  should,  of 
course,  be  applied  impartially  to  the  CIS.  Section  502B  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act,  for  example,  prohibits  military  aid,  training,  or  commercial  sales  of  police  or 
military  items  to  governments  engaged  in  a  consistent  pattern  of  gross  violations  of 
internationally  recognized  human  rights.  (Gross  violations  of  internationally  recog¬ 
nized  human  rights  are  identified  in  the  law  as  including  torture  or  inhumane 
treatment,  prolonged  detention  without  trial  and  causing  “disappearances.”)  Section 
116  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  places  similar  restrictions  on  bilateral  economic 
assistance,  with  an  exemption  for  assistance  that  meets  basic  human  needs. 

It  is  not  altogether  clear  that  the  Bush  Administration  feels  bound  by  this  exist¬ 
ing  body  of  human  rights  law:  the  Administration’s  proposal  under  consideration  by 
the  Committee,  if  adopted,  would  grant  the  executive  branch  wide  powers  to  waive 
current  restrictions  in  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act.  Moreover,  given  the  Bush  Ad¬ 
ministration’s  demonstrated  willingness  to  provide  extensive  bilateral  assistance 
elsewhere  in  the  world  notwithstanding  beneficiary  governments’  poor  human 
rights  records — Helsinki  Watch  believes  that  Congress  must  reiterate  its  support  for 
human  rights  conditions  on  any  proptosed  assistance  to  the  former  Soviet  Union. 

In  considering  the  question  of  human  rights  conditions  on  U.S.  aid  to  the  CIS, 
Congress  may  want  to  go  beyond  the  standard  already  articulated  in  law,  as  cited 
above.  While  this  standard  is  an  excellent  one,  it  does  not  encompass  the  range  of 
human  rights  problems  that  are  represented  in  the  former  Soviet  Union  or  the 
region  as  a  whole.  In  particular,  the  issues  of  discrimination,  ethnic  conflict,  and 
minority  rights  are  nowhere  referenced  in  existing  law.  As  my  testimony  has  dem¬ 
onstrated,  however,  these  are  the  very  issues  that  loom  the  largest  in  the  potential 
beneficiaries  of  the  new  aid  proposal.  Moreover,  as  we  have  seen  in  such  cases  as 
Croatia,  Bosnia,  Georgia,  and  Nagorno  Karabakh,  ethnic  discrimination  and  abuse 
can  quickly  deteriorate  into  situations  where  gross  violations  like  those  described  in 
existing  law — torture,  killings,  and  disappearances — are  committed  regula.rly. 

Accordingly,  we  urge  you  not  only  to  reaffirm  the  application  of  existing  U.S. 
human  rights  law,  but  add  some  provisions  regarding  performance  with  respect  to 
minority  rights. 

For  example.  Congress  might  include  as  an  additional  precondition  for  receiving 
U.S.  benefits  the  requirement  that  the  governments  of  the  CIS  refram  from  and  pr^ 
vent  a  consistent  pattern  of  discrimination  based  upon  race,  ethnic  identity,  reli¬ 
gion,  sex  and  national  origins;  and  that  the  governments  in  question  take  action  to 
punish  those  engaged  in  such  a  consistent  pattern  of  discrimination.^  Again,  consid¬ 
ering  the  potential  for  ethnic  discrimination  to  deteriorate  into  violent  abuses  of 
human  rights,  we  feel  that  this  additional  reference  to  protection  of  ethnic  minori¬ 
ties  is  in  keeping  with  the  spirit  of  existing  human  rights  law. 

The  importance  of  protecting  minority  rights  has  already  been  accepted  by  the 
governments  of  the  former  Soviet  Union.  The  agreement  reached  at  the  Copenhagen 
Meeting  of  the  CSCE  Conference  on  the  Human  Dimension  in  June  1990  includes  a 
strong  statement  on  minority  rights.  All  of  the  governments  that  would  be  benefici¬ 
aries  under  U.S.  and  international  aid  programs  have  agreed  to  this  standard,  in 


2  As  noted  above,  existing  human  rights  law  includes  a  provision  that  exempts  basic  humani¬ 
tarian  assistance  from  human  rights  standards.  'Dius,  if  a  government  commits  gross  abu^s  of 
human  rights,  humanitarian  assistance  could  still  be  provided.  A  similar  exemption  would  be 
appropriate  for  the  minority  rights  guarantees  proposed  here. 
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principle,  by  joining  the  Conference  on  Security  and  Cooperation  in  Europe  (CSCE). 
The  minority  rights  provisions  of  the  Copenhagen  agreement,  as  summarized  by  the 
Congressional  CSCE,  is  worth  noting: 

Minority  Rights  (Paragraphs  30  to  40.7.)  The  participating  States  ^firmed 
that  respect  for  the  rights  of  persons  belonging  to  national  minorities  is  an 
essential  factor  for  peace,  justice,  stability,  and  democracy.  They  con¬ 
demned  totalitarianism,  racial  and  ethnic  hatred,  anti-semitism  and  all 
manifestations  of  xenophobia  and  discrimination  against  anyone,  as  well  as 
persecution  on  religious  grounds  and  ideological  grounds. 

They  committed  themselves  to  protect  the  rights  of  persons  to  freely  ex¬ 
press,  preserve  and  develop  their  ethnic,  cultural,  linguistic,  and  religious 
identity  and  maintain  and  develop  their  culture  free  from  involuntary  as¬ 
similation,  including  the  right  to  use  freely  their  mother  tongue,  to  estab¬ 
lish  and  maintain  their  own  cultural  and  religious  institutions,  and  to  es¬ 
tablish  and  maintain  organizations  or  associations  within  their  country  and 
to  participate  in  international  non-governmental  organizations. 

They  further  recognized  the  rights  of  minorities  to  establish  and  main¬ 
tain  contacts  among  themselves  within  their  country  and  across  interna¬ 
tional  frontiers. 

They  committed  themselves  to  respect  the  right  of  persons  belon^ng  to 
national  minorities  to  effective  participation  in  public  affairs,  including  af¬ 
fairs  relating  to  the  protection  and  promotion  of  the  identity  of  such  mi¬ 
norities. 

The  Charter  of  Paris,  signed  by  all  CSCE  participants  in  November  1990,  also  in¬ 
cludes  explicit  reference  to  minority  rights,  stating:  “We  affirm  that  the  ethnic,  cul¬ 
tural,  linguistic  and  religious  identity  of  national  minorities  will  be  protected  and 
that  persons  belonging  to  national  minorities  have  the  right  freely  to  express,  pre¬ 
serve  and  develop  that  identity  without  any  discrimination  and  in  full  equality 
before  the  law.” 

In  addition  to  considering  the  issue  of  minority  rights  in  its  bilateral  aid  program, 
the  U.S.  should  also  take  this  important  human  rights  issue  into  account  when  par¬ 
ticipating  in  lending  decisions  at  such  multilateral  financial  institutions  as  the 
World  Bank  and  the  International  Monetary  Fund.  Again,  existing  U.S.  human 
rights  law  (Section  701  of  the  International  Financial  Institutions  Act)  already  in¬ 
cludes  a  provision  instructing  the  U.S.  executive  director  to  the  World  Bank  to 
oppose  loans  to  governments  engaged  in  a  consistent  pattern  of  gross  violations  of 
internationally  recognized  human  rights.  As  in  the  case  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act,  no  mention  is  made  of  minority  rights  or  discrimination.  It  would  be  valuable 
for  the  Congress  to  convey  its  concern  that  protection  of  minorities  be  considered  by 
the  United  States  when  loans  to  the  former  Soviet  Union  and  Eastern  Europe  are 
evaluated. 

The  lending  policies  of  the  World  Bank,  in  particular,  are  increasingly  informed 
by  issues  of  human  rights.  While  the  Bank’s  particular  interest  is  “governance,”  the 
human  rights  implications  are  clear.  It  has  been  the  World  Bank’s  experience  else¬ 
where  in  the  world  that  systematic  repression  is  incompatible  with  economic  devel¬ 
opment  and  effective  governance.  Accordingly,  the  Bank  has  sometimes  made 
human  rights  improvements  a  condition  of  its  lending,  as  in  the  case  of  Kenya,  for 
example.  We  hope  that  the  World  Bank’s  emphasis  on  good  governance  will  be  emu¬ 
lated  by  the  International  Monetary  Fund  and  applied  to  the  new  governments  of 
Eastern  Europe  and  the  former  Soviet  Union  as  well. 


STATEMENT  OF  FATHER  J.  BRYAN  HEHIR,  COUNSELOR  FOR 
SOCIAL  POLICY,  U.S.  CATHOLIC  CONFERENCE,  WASHINGTON,  DC 

Father  Hehir.  Thank  you,  Senator  Biden.  I  appear  today,  as  you 
know,  representing  the  U.S.  Catholic  Conference,  the  national  orga¬ 
nization  of  the  Catholic  Bishops  of  the  United  States.  And  on 
behalf  of  the  conference,  I  want  to  express  our  appreciation  for 
being  invited  to  this  testimony. 

The  perspective  of  the  conference  that  brings  us  to  this  testimo¬ 
ny  are  two  things,  I  think.  First  of  all,  a  long-term  interest  in  the 
relationship  of  human  rights  and  U.S.  foreign  policy,  and  that  this 
is  a  new  stage  of  that  debate.  Second,  the  presence  of  the  Catholic 
Church  throughout  Central  Europe,  Eastern  Europe,  and  then,  to 
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some  degree,  into  what  used  to  be  the  Soviet  Union  gives  us  a 
series  of  ongoing  contacts  with  the  situation.  Our  relationship  is 
with  the  local  church  in  those  places,  the  Bishops  Conference,  and 
then,  second,  through  the  use  of  the  Catholic  Relief  Services.  And, 
finally,  through  the  use  of  a  new  aid  program  where  we  seek  to  aid 
the  churches  in  Central  Europe  and  in  the  Soviet  Union  through 
the  use  of  a  national  collection  and  then  distribution  of  funds. 

So  we  have  reports  back  from  these  several  settings  about  the 
situation.  I,  with  your  permission,  will  submit  for  the  record  this 
testimony,  which  lists  some  concerns  of  the  area.  But  I  do  not  what 
I  really  want  to  focus  on  a  list  of  particular  concerns. 

I  thought  it  might  be  useful  if  I  made  three  points.  First,  the  re¬ 
lationship  of  religious  liberty  and  human  rights,  generally.  Second, 
the  role  of  religion  in  the  political  process,  which  I  think  is  an 
issue  throughout  Central  Europe,  and  to  some  degree  on  into  the 
Soviet  Union.  And,  finally,  the  question  of  U.S.  policy  in  the  face  of 
these  two  realities. 

First,  just  a  point  about  the  relationship  of  religious  liberty  and 
human  rights.  The  protection  and  promotion  of  human  rights  re¬ 
quires  a  spectrum  of  rights  that  must  be  protected,  if  the  human 
dignity  of  the  person  is  to  be  protected.  The  political,  civil,  and 
social,  and  economic  rights  that  surround  each  person  provides  the 
framework,  I  think,  of  what  U.S.  policy  ought  to  be  about. 

One  of  those  rights  in  the  political-civil  area  is  the  question  of 
religious  liberty.  And  that  right  needs  to  be  protected  for  all,  be¬ 
lievers  and  nonbelievers  alike.  It  is  the  protection  guaranteed  each 
person  to  search  out  God  in  his  or  her  own  way,  and  to  be  protect¬ 
ed  in  both  their  personal  and  their  public  expression  of  that  right. 
Now,  my  purpose  is  not  to  expand  on  that,  but  simply  to  say  that 
in  protecting  religious  liberty,  one  protects  a  cornerstone  of  the 
whole  spectrum  of  political  and  civil  rights. 

Second,  there  is  the  question  of  the  role  of  religion  in  the  politi¬ 
cal  process.  I  submit  this  is  a  question  that  cuts  across  the  whole 
spectrum  of  international  relations  today.  There  is  too  little  atten¬ 
tion,  analytically,  to  the  question  of  religion.  And  the  reason  why 
we  need  more  attention  is  that  religion  is  not  always  a  benign 
force.  That  is  to  say,  fundamentally,  religion  is  a  bivalent  force  in 
the  political  process.  It  is  one  of  the  ways  that  people  are  bound 
together  in  community. 

In  Central  and  Eastern  Europe,  it  has  manifested  itself  in  the 
past  in  giving  people  the  capacity  to  sustain  themselves  when  they 
are  under  oppression.  But  it  is  also  true  that  religion  can  be  a  divi¬ 
sive  force.  And  the  question  about  how  religion  intersects  with 
ethnic  conflicts,  the  historic  ethnic  conflicts  of  the  region  that  my 
colleagues,  I  am  certain,  will  touch  on,  is  one  of  the  important  ana- 
Ijdical  questions  before  us. 

I  do  not  think  the  U.S.  Government  has  a  particular  role  here, 
but  jt  is  necessary,  I  think,  for  all  of  the  religious  community  to 
recognize  that  there  is  this  bivalent  possibility  of  religion  in  the  po¬ 
litical  process — a  source  of  solidarity  and  peace  or  a  source  of  divi¬ 
sion  and  conflict.  And  there  is  some  responsibility  for  us  to  call 
upon  the  better  dimensions  of  our  traditions  to  make  sure  that 
they  manifest  themselves. 
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I  only  raise  that  in  the  sense  that  I  do  think  it  is  hard  to  sort  out 
the  ethnic  conflicts  in  Central  Europe  without  the  religious  dimen¬ 
sion.  And  while  I  would  be  glad  to  return  to  that  in  commentary,  I 
do  not  want  to  spend  much  more  time  on  it  than  to  highlight  the 
significance  of  it. 

Senator  Biden.  Well,  I  might  say.  Father,  that  you  and  your  col¬ 
leagues  in  the  other  organized  religions  as  well,  are  quite  frankly 
the  only  ones  who  can  comment  on  it,  and  it  is  important  that  you 
do.  And  so  I  acknowledge  that  this  may  not  be  the  time  or  place, 
but  maybe  at  some  future  date  we  could  either  informally  or  for¬ 
mally  put  together  a  group  of  people,  some  of  whom  you  would  sug¬ 
gest  as  well  as  others  that  I  could  think  of,  to  discuss  that  very  sub¬ 
ject.  As  you  know,  it  is  mildly  touchy  for  a  political  official. 

Father  Hehir.  That  is  why  I  raised  it.  I  purposely  raised  it  be¬ 
cause  I  think  the  religious  communities  have  a  responsibility  to 
talk  about  what  others  would  find  difficult  talking  about. 

Senator  Biden.  I  appreciate  your  acknowledging  that.  That  is 
what  I  am  saying. 

Father  Hehir.  The  real  point,  though,  is  that  while  it  is  difficult, 
the  lack  of  analytical  attention  to  the  role  religion  plays  in  the  po¬ 
litical  process  leaves  the  policy  process  blind  to  a  whole  series  of 
elements.  It  is  not  just  Central  Europe,  but  the  Middle  East,  et 
cetera.  So  there  is  some  attention  that  needs  to  be  given  to  that 
topic  in  an  academically  neutral  way  that  in  turn  would  allow  the 
political  process  to  engage  this  theme.  I  simply  want  to  highlight  it. 

But  let  me  turn  to  the  final  section  of  my  comments,  the  role  of 
the  U.S.  in  this  process,  which  you  have  asked  us  to  address.  It 
does  seem  to  me  that  one  starts  with  the  assertion  that  is  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  these  hearings.  It  is  that  the  U.S.  role  is  essential — that 
the  U.S.  is  in  what  you  might  call  a  privileged  position  vis-a-vis 
Central  Europe  and  the  new  Soviet  states.  And,  therefore,  while  it 
is  preaching  to  the  choir  to  say  it  to  you,  the  fact  of  the  matter  is 
that  in  face  of  all  our  domestic  problems,  the  necessity  for  there  to 
be  a  concerted  intellectual  and  political  recognition  of  the  absolute 
centrality  of  the  U.S.  role  in  this  process,  and  for  that  to  be  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  general  public,  is  the  first  point  I  would  make. 

The  second  point  is  that  we  have  a  historic  background  of  human 
rights  policy  that  has  been  developed  over  the  last  20  years.  And  to 
some  degree,  Ms.  Laber  has  already  commented  on  that  and,  I 
think,  usefully  argued  for  expanding  and  refining  some  of  the  crite¬ 
ria. 

The  point  that  I  would  make  is  that  I  think  the  old  human  rights 
policy,  rooted  in  the  congressional  activity  of  the  1970’s,  developed 
in  the  Carter  administration  and  continued,  more  or  less,  in  the 
1980’s — that  has  something  to  offer.  But  it  really  does  not  have 
enough,  I  think,  to  support  the  kind  of  policy  we  need  today. 

That  is  to  say,  if  you  look  at  the  past  policy,  it  seems  to  me,  that 
Congress  set  the  framework.  And  what  it  really  said  was  that 
human  rights  should  be  an  essential  dimension  of  U.S.  foreign 
policy,  but  that  you  could  not  have  a  foreign  policy  that  was  simply 
a  human  rights  policy.  One  had  to  combine  or  relate  human  rights 
to  political  strategic  and  economic  objectives  of  policy  also. 

What  dominated  the  policy  debate  in  the  1970’s  and  on  into  the 
1980’s  was  the  relationship  between  the  U.S.  security  interests  in  a 
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number  of  places  in  the  world,  and  how  you  can  protect  human 
rights  without  undermining  your  security  interest.  I  suggest  that 
framework,  which  was  the  dominant  framework  for  the  policy 
debate  as  we  dealt  with  Central  America,  the  Philippines  and  other 
places,  has  obviously  collapsed. 

Now,  what  comes  out  of  that,  I  think,  is  two  conclusions,  and 
then  I  will  close  with  this.  On  the  one  hand,  the  old  debate  used  to 
be  how  you  used  U.S.  leverage  to  restrain  governments  and  others 
from  violating  human  rights.  I  think  Ms.  Labor’s  testimony  already 
indicates  there  is  ample  need  to  keep  that  notion  alive.  That  is  to 
say  that  you  leverage  aid. 

And  the  USCC  argued  in  our  testimony  for  at  least  the  present 
levels  of  aid,  if  not  more,  and  conditioning  aid.  That  is  the  old 
style,  and  I  think  that  needs  to  be  done.  How  you  leverage  U.S.  as¬ 
sistance,  whether  it  is  financial  or  technical  or  simply  political  le¬ 
verage  by  emphasizing  the  human  rights  criteria  to  the  various 
governments  involved  is  an  abiding  policy  concern. 

But  I  think,  second,  what  is  involved  in  Central  Europe  and,  to 
some  degree,  in  the  new  Soviet  republics  is  a  much  more  complicat¬ 
ed  task.  It  is  not  so  much  the  negative  task  of  restraining  govern¬ 
ments  from  violating  human  rights,  but  the  positive  task  of  how 
you  build  the  fabric  of  civil  society  which  supports  human  rights.  I 
think  that  is  not  included  in  the  old  policy,  and  that  needs  to  be 
developed. 

Senator  Biden.  I  do  not  think  anyone  expected  we  would  have  an 
opportunity  to  include  it. 

Father  Hehir.  I  think  that  is  essentially  what  needs  to  be  devel¬ 
oped,  and  I  suggest  here  that  what  that  means  is  that  things  that 
do  not  appear  to  be  human  rights  questions  right  away  contribute 
to  the  positive  dimension. 

Senator  Biden.  Can  you  give  me  an  example? 

Father  Hehir.  Yes.  I  think  U.S.  support  for  a  variety  of  multilat¬ 
eral  initiatives,  I  think,  are  going  to  be  necessary  if  we  are  going  to 
engage  this  process,  so  that  U.S.  support  for  U.N.  peace-keeping  ac¬ 
tivities  at  a  minimal  level  is  the  beginning  of  this. 

Second,  the  U.S.  role  in  the  CSCE  is  the  second  dimension.  Just 
using  that  multilateral  structure,  probably  the  most  developed  that 
I  am  aware  of  on  human  rights  in  the  world,  is  a  way  for  the  U.S. 
to  extend  its  human  rights  policy. 

And  then,  third,  the  use  of  the  private  sector,  both  in  the  United 
States,  and  the  extension  of  the  private  sector  into  these  societies. 
For  example,  the  building  of  civic  culture,  it  seems  to  me,  requires 
a  certain  view  of  the  political  process,  a  certain  view  of  the  market 
and  the  economy,  a  certain  view  of  how  you  deal  with  cultural  plu¬ 
ralism. 

This  may  not  be  the  best  week  for  the  United  States  to  talk 
about  cultural  pluralism,  but  we  have  had  a  lot  of  experience  with 
it  and  we  have  done  better  than  most  societies.  So  the  use  of  aca¬ 
demic  exchange  programs,  bringing  people  here  to  the  United 
States — all  of  those  measure  a  more  positive  way  of  enhancing 
human  rights  that  I  think  has  to  supplement  the  old  style,  which  is 
still  necessary. 

Thank  you. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Father  Hehir  follows;] 
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Prepared  Statement  of  Father  J.  Bryan  Hehir 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  the  opportunity  to  testify  here  today.  This  testimo¬ 
ny  draws  from  our  practical  experience  in  working  with  the  Catholic  Church  in 
Eastern  Europe  and  the  former  Soviet  Union,  our  conviction  that  religious  and 
moral  values  will  play  important  roles  in  the  transformation  taking  p^ce  there,  and 
our  hope  that  human  rights  will  remain  an  integral  part  of  U.S.  policy  toward  the 
region. 

The  bishops’  conference’s  involvement  in  Eastern  Europe  and  the  Soviet  Union 
falls  into  three  categories:  (1)  advocacy  for  human  rights,  particularly  religious  lib¬ 
erty;  (2)  provision  of  financial  and  technical  assistance  to  the  Catholic  Church  in 
Eastern  Europe  and  the  former  Soviet  Union,  a  program  funded  by  a  national  col¬ 
lection;  (3)  through  Catholic  Relief  Services,  support  for  a  major  agricultural  devel¬ 
opment  program  in  Poland,  provision  of  humanitarian  assistance  in  Albania,  Bul¬ 
garia,  Romania,  the  Russian  Far  East,  and  the  former  Yugoslavia,  and  training  for 
medical  and  social  service  personnel  in  a  number  of  countries;  and  (4)  an  initiative 
to  offer  the  churches  in  Eastern  Europe  advice  and  assistance  in  dealing  with  the 
substantial  population  of  migrants,  refugees  and  displaced  persons  in  Eastern 
Europe.  Through  these  programs  we  have  been  fortunate  to  reestablish  and  deepen 
ties  to  the  Catholic  Church  throughout  a  repon  where,  regrettably,  such  relation¬ 
ships  were  often  impossible  prior  to  1989.  This  testimony  is  very  much  informed  by 
what  we  have  learned  from  our  counterparts  in  Eastern  Europe. 

My  testimony  will  briefly  address  (1)  some  major  human  rights  problems  in  East¬ 
ern  Europe  today,  (2)  the  religious  dimension  to  these  problems  and  religious  re¬ 
sources  for  addressing  them,  (3)  some  principles  that  might  guide  policies  toward  the 
region,  and  (4)  some  specific  recommendations  for  U.S.  action. 

HUMAN  RIGHTS  CONCERNS 

The  obvious  point — ^but  it  is  worth  repeating — is  that,  overall,  the  human  rights 
situation  in  virtually  all  parts  of  the  former  Soviet  bloc  is  vastly  improved  over 
what  it  was  prior  to  the  demise  of  communism.  'This  is  especially  true  of  religious 
liberty.  Three  years  ago,  the  majority  of  people  in  these  historically  religious  soci¬ 
eties  lived  under  regimes  that  prohibited  all  or  most  religious  activity  as  part  of  an 
almost  unprecedented  effort  to  destroy  religion.  Today,  significant  progress  has  been 
made  in  protecting  religious  freedom  throughout  the  region.  The  same  is  true  for 
other  civil  and  political  rights. 

Problems  remain,  however,  especially  in  implementing  strengthened  legal  guaran¬ 
tees  of  freedom  of  religion.  The  question  of  recovering  those  confiscated  church 
properties  necessary  for  restoring  church  life  remains  a  problem  in  several  coun¬ 
tries,  notably  in  Moscow,  in  Ukraine,  and  most  especially  in  Romania.  Religious 
bodies  also  lack  sufficient  access  to  the  mass  media  in  some  countries. 

Oftentimes,  these  remaining  religious  liberty  problems  are  connected  to  what  are 
perhaps  the  two  most  pressing  human  rights  concerns  in  Eastern  Europe:  the  emer¬ 
gence  of  ethnic  and  national  conflicts  that  threaten  minority  rights  and  the  peaceful 
transition  to  democracy;  and  the  economic  dislocation  that  has  brought  severe  eco¬ 
nomic  hardship  to  millions  of  people. 

The  roots  of  ethnic  conflicts  and  the  rise  of  militant  nationalism  vary  from  coun¬ 
try  to  country.  Historical  injustices  and  ant^onisms,  perceived  or  real  inequities  in 
economic  and  political  power,  threats  to  religious  and  cultural  identity,  religious  ri¬ 
valries,  xenophobia,  fears  that  minority  demands  threaten  the  integrity  of  the  exist¬ 
ing  state,  and  cynical  opportunism  by  political  leaders  seeking  to  retmn  power  all 
contribute  to  current  conflicts,  whatever  the  particular  cause,  the  horrible  human 
and  material  consequences  of  these  ethnic  and  national  conflicts  are  measured  in 
tens  of  thousands  killed,  hundreds  of  thousands  displaced,  and  whole  cities  de¬ 
stroyed  in  Nagorno-Karabakh,  Croatia,  and  Bosnia-Hercegovina.  'The  aggressive  and 
indiscriminate  war  being  waged  against  Bosnia  is  a  particularly  blatant  example  of 
the  violence  and  injustice  wrought  by  extreme  forms  of  nationalism.  Similar  ten¬ 
sions  could  erupt  into  violence  within  Russia  and  between  Russia  and  Ukraine,  be¬ 
tween  Czechs  and  Slovaks,  and  in  Transylvania.  Finally,  anti-Semitism,  which  re¬ 
mains  a  serious  problem  in  parts  of  Eastern  Europe,  is  a  cancer  that  cannot  be  tol¬ 
erated  in  any  society,  and  certainly  has  no  place  in  aspiring  pluralistic  democracies. 

These  ethnic  and  national  conflicts  are  exacerbated  by  and  aggravate  the  political 
fragility  and  severe  economic  crisis  faced  by  most  of  the  countries  of  Eastern  Europe 
and  the  former  republics  of  the  Soviet  Union.  The  slow  process  of  developing  politi¬ 
cal  institutions  and  a  political  culture  based  on  democracy  and  the  rule  of  law  is 
threatened  by  a  general  decline  in  the  standard  of  living  and  doublendigit  unemploy¬ 
ment.  The  end  of  most  government  subsidies  for  basic  needs  has  left  many  of  the 
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most  vulnerable  people  without  an  ad^uate  social  safety  net.  In  Albania,  Romania, 
and  some  former  republics  of  the  Soviet  Union,  the  economic  situation  approaches 
conditions  in  some  of  the  most  disadvantaged  parts  of  the  Third  World. 

THE  ROLE  OF  REUGION 

One  lesson  that  can  be  learned  from  the  revolutions  in  Eastern  Europe  is  that 
religious  faith  remains  a  powerful  force  for  nonviolent,  human  liberation.  In  Poland, 
East  Germany,  Czechoslovakia,  Lithuania,  to  name  a  few,  religion  was  a  key  liberat¬ 
ing  force  that  contributed  to  the  downfall  of  political,  economic  and  ideological  sys¬ 
tems  that  failed  to  respect  and  promote  human  dignity  and  human  rights.  Religion 
helped  keep  alive  a  sense  of  hope,  and  provided  a  moral  counterforce  to  the  existing 
regimes,  insisting  that  the  life,  dignity  and  rights  of  the  human  person  must  be  re¬ 
spected.  This  moral  power  derived,  in  part,  from  the  close  identification  of  religion 
with  histoiy,  culture,  langu^e  and  nationality.  In  post-Communist  Eastern  Europe, 
this  close  link  between  religion  and  cultural  and  national  identity  should  be  seen  as 
an  essentially  natural  emd  positive  part  of  the  process  of  rebirth  in  Eastern  Europe 
which  should  be  celebrated  and  encouraged.  It  is  and  will  continue  to  be  essential  to 
rebuilding  the  moral  foundations  of  healthy  democracies,  stable  economies,  and 
strong  civil  societies  in  tbe  region. 

What  should  be  discouraged  are  negative  tendencies — regrettably  present  in  some 
parts  of  Eastern  Europe — where  the  healthy  link  between  relipon  and  national 
identity  threatens  to  degenerate  into  an  unhealthy  religious  nationalism;  or,  more 
frequently,  where  religion  is  used  as  a  tool  of  an  intolerant  and  aggressive  national¬ 
ism.  According  to  Pope  John  Paul,  these  negative  tendencies  must  be  combated  by 
Christians  promoting  a  respectful  and  positive  attitude  toward  ethnic  autonomy  and 
diversity.”  ‘  What  is  also  required  of  Catholic  and  Orthodox  leaders,  as  the  Prima¬ 
tes  of  the  various  Orthodox  Churches  pointed  out  in  their  March  15th  statement, 
are  “particular  attention,  pastoral  responsibility,  and  wisdom  from  God,  in  order 
that  the  exploitation  of  religious  sentiment  for  political  and  national  reasons  may 
be  avoided.^’  ^  Unfortunately,  ethnic  conflicts  oftentimes  open  the  way  for  the 
misuse  of  religion,  but  significant  efforts  are  under  way  in  the  former  Yugoslavia 
and  elsewhere  to  address  religious  tensions  and  to  bring  religious  bodies  together  as 
reconcilers  and  healers  of  divided  societies. 

Acknowledging  the  religious  dimension  to  conflicts  in  Yugoslavia  and  elsewhere 
should  not  ol^ure  the  fact  that  in  most  ethnic  and  national  conflicts  in  the  region, 
political,  economic,  and  ideological  factors — not  religious  antagonisms — are  the  pre¬ 
dominant  causes  of  tensions  and  violence. 

PRINCIPLES 

Four  principles  should  guide  our  approach  to  ethnic  and  nationality  questions  in 
Eastern  Europe:  (1)  respect  for  human  dignity  and  human  rights,  including  minority 
rights;  (2)  the  right  to  self-determination;  (3)  solidarity;  and  (4)  non-violence. 

The  fundamental  task  in  Eastern  Europe  is  to  build  democracies  and  economies, 
bas^  on  the  rule  of  law,  that  respect  and  promote  basic  human  dignity  and  human 
rights.  Truly  democratic  political  institutions  and  just  economic  systems  will  ensure 
that  civil  and  political  rights  as  well  as  economic,  social  and  cultural  rights  are  re¬ 
spected.  Among  the  most  important  of  these  rights  are  the  right  to  life,  the  rights  of 
families,  the  right  to  education,  the  right  to  work  at  just  wages,  and  fre^om  of  con¬ 
science  and  religion.®  Special  attention  must  also  be  given  to  protecting  minority 
rights;  at  the  same  time,  minorities  have  an  obligation  to  use  their  rights  to  work 
coofieratively  with  others  for  the  common  good.  Finally,  economic  development, 
which  is  such  a  critical  need  throughout  Eastern  Europe,  must  be  an  engine  for 
greater  economic  justice  and  greater  prosperity  for  all  segments  of  society.  In  the 
words  of  the  recent  S)mod  of  Catholic  Bishops  from  all  of  Europe: 

The  introduction  of  the  free  market  economy  and  free  trade  among  the  na¬ 
tions  of  Central  and  Eastern  Europe  needs  to  be  carefully  thought  out.  These 
economic  structures  need  to  be  directed  toward  the  common  good,  and  need  to 
support  the  legitimate  claims  of  workers  for  full  recognition  of  their  dignity  and 
greater  opportunities  for  participation  in  the  companies  for  whom  they  work. 
The  launch  of  the  Single  European  Market  stimulates  and  challenges  us:  above 


‘  Pope  John  Paul  II,  homily  in  Aguileia,  Italy,  quoted  in  Catholic  News  Service,  May  1,  1992, 

^  ^Message  of  the  Primates  of  the  Most  Holy  Orthodox  Churches,  March  15,  1992  (unpublished). 

3  Cf  John  Paul  II,  On  the  Hundredth  Anniversary  of  Rerum  Novarum  (Centesimus  Annus) 
May  1,  1991,  No.  47. 
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all,  a  culture  of  solidarity  is  needed,  so  that  solutions  can  be  found  to  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  poverty,  old  or  new."* 

The  demands  for  self-determination  that  have  been  heard  from  all  parts  of  East¬ 
ern  Europe  in  the  past  three  years  raise  serious  concerns  about  the  potential  for 
disintegration  and  Balkanization  reminiscent  of  the  first  half  of  this  century.  The 
immense  difficulties  in  defining  and  implementing  this  concept  should  not,  however, 
lead  us  to  deny  or  ignore  the  fundamental  value  at  stake:  the  right  of  people  to  par¬ 
ticipate  in  shaping  their  future,  especially  but  not  only  their  political  future.  Given 
its  moral  and  political  appeal,  aspirations  for  self-determination  should  not  be  dis¬ 
missed  or  discredited.  Rather,  every  effort  should  be  made  to  secure  full  and  equal 
participation  in  society  through  a  variety  of  approaches,  ranging  from  protection  of 
basic  human  and  minority  rights,  various  forms  of  political  and  cultural  autonomy, 
and  independence  within  a  federal  or  confederal  state.  In  cases  of  egregious  injus¬ 
tice  and/or  a  nonviable  state,  as  we  believe  was  the  case  in  Yugoslavia,  secession 
may  be  a  morally  and  politically  appropriate  remedy.  In  all  cases,  minority  and  na¬ 
tional  groups  and  newly  independent  states  should  be  held  to  the  same  standards  of 
human  rights  and  non-violent  resolution  of  disputes  that  they  have  a  right  to  expect 
of  others. 

Minority  rights  and  appeals  to  self-determination  must  be  placed  in  the  context  of 
the  norm  of  solidarity.  Solidarity  between  diverse  peoples,  cultures  and  nations 
helps  build  unity  within  diversity.  Mutual  respect,  tolerance,  and  cooperation  in 
pursuit  of  the  common  good  are  virtues  that  will  allow  East  Europeans  to  rediscover 
their  religious,  cultural,  and  national  identities  at  the  same  time  that  they  become 
ever  more  integrated  into  a  more  unified  Europe.  Again,  in  the  words  of  the  Europe¬ 
an  Synod  of  Bishops: 

Nations  are  living  cultural  realities,  and  represent  the  expression  of  our  con¬ 
tinent’s  spiritual  richness.  National  differences,  then,  should  not  disappear,  but 
rather  be  maintained  and  developed,  as  the  historic  basis  for  European  solidari¬ 
ty  *  *  *  However,  national  identity  can  only  be  achieved  in  openness  to  other 
peoples  and  in  solidarity  with  them.® 

Finally,  a  commitment  to  dialogue,  negotiation  and  non-violent  settlement  of  dis¬ 
putes  is  essential  to  any  peace  and  stability  in  Eastern  Europe.  As  the  tragedies  in 
Croatia  and  Bosnia  have  made  clear,  war  and  violence  are  unacceptable  means  to 
resolve  the  serious  problems  affecting  Eastern  Europe  and,  in  fact,  will  only  serve  to 
exacerbate  those  problems.  War  and  violence  will  not  bring  about  freedom  or  secure 
human  rights. 


RECOMMENDATIONS  FOR  U.S.  POUCY 

1.  Aid. — Ultimately,  only  the  peoples  of  Eastern  Europe  and  the  former  Soviet 
Union  will  determine  whether  they  succeed  in  their  effort  to  create  new,  more  just 
social,  political  and  economic  structures.  But  substantial  0.5.  and  Western  aid,  on  a 
scale  commensurate  with  the  extraordinary  transformation  underway,  is  necessary, 
and  should  be  forthcoming.  The  task  of  building  the  post-war  peace  is  only  half  fin¬ 
ished:  The  Cold  War  is  finally  over,  but  peace,  democracy  and  prosperity  remain 
elusive  goals  for  many  of  those  who  liberated  themselves  from  communism.  Their 
liberation  ended  the  Cold  War,  to  our  benefit  and  the  world’s.  It  is  only  just  and 
wise  that  we  do  all  we  can  to  work  with  them  to  overcome  new  threats  of  disillu¬ 
sionment,  hardship,  instability  and  violence  and  to  assist  them  in  securing  a  just 
and  lasting  peace.  Finding  the  resources  to  aid  Eastern  Europe  will  not  be  easy — 
especially  as  we  appropriately  seek  to  meet  unmet  needs  at  home  and  in  the  in¬ 
creasingly  ignored  developing  world — but  it  must  be  done. 

2.  Conditions  for  aid. — Aid  should  be  conditioned  on  a  firm  commitment  on  the 
part  of  recipient  states  to  protect  basic  human  rights,  including  minority  and  reli¬ 
gious  rights;  to  continue  the  process  of  building  democracy  and  the  rule  of  law;  and 
to  resolve  disputes  peacefully  and  through  negotiation.  'These  and  other  conditions 
should  allow  a  maximum  amount  of  flexibility  for  the  individual  countries  to  design 
political,  economic  and  legal  models  appropriate  to  their  own  culture,  history  and 
needs.  We  cannot — nor  should  we — use  aid  to  remake  Eastern  Europe  in  our  own 
image. 

3.  Target  of  aid. — First,  aid  should  be  based  on  need;  those  with  the  greatest  nfeeds 
require  the  most  assistance.  To  the  extent  feasible,  aid  should  promote  equitable 


■*  Final  Declaration  of  European  Synod,  December  14,  1991,  in  Catholic  International  1-14 
March  1992,  p.  220. 

®  Final  D^laration  of  European  Synod,  p.  220-221. 
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growth  of  all  regions  and  should  benefit  all  ethnic  and  national  groups,  so  as  not  to 
aggravate  existing  ethnic  and  national  tensions.  In  the  process  of  promoting  equity 
and  harmony  between  ethnic  groups,  attention  must  be  paid  to  reintegrating  where 
IX)ssible,  and  otherwise  resettling,  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  jjersons  who  have 
been  displaced  by  violence.  Second,  the  existing  and  proposed  aid  programs  appro¬ 
priately  focus  on  assisting  the  development  of  the  nongovernmental  sector,  since 
there  is  such  a  dearth  of  private  institutions  necessary  for  a  strong  civil  society. 
Given  the  role  religious  groups  will  play  in  meeting  basic  human  needs,  religious 
bodies  should  participate  in  U.S.  aid  and  exchange  programs.  This  is  particularly 
appropriate  for  religious-based  charitable  and  social  service  programs,  which  will 
play  an  increasingly  important  role  in  mitigating  the  impact  of  the  current  econom¬ 
ic  crisis. 

4.  Minority  Rights. — In  addition  to  conditioning  aid  on  respect  for  minority  rights, 
the  U.S.  should  continue  to  pursue  the  elaboration  of  standards  for  minority  rights 
through  the  Helsinki  Process  and  other  multilateral  forums. 

5.  Conference  on  Security  and  Cooperation  in  Europe. — The  U.S.  should  continue  to 
support  efforts  to  strengthen  CSCE  mechanisms,  such  as  the  human  dimension 
mechanism,  that  improve  the  CSCE’s  ability  to  ensure  compliance  with  existing 
human  rights  standards,  and  to  resolve  conflicts  peacefully. 

6.  Active  opposition  to  the  use  of  force  and  support  for  peace-keeping. — The  United 
States  must  continue  to  be  clear  and  consistent  in  insisting  that  military  force  is  an 
unacceptable  means  to  resolve  disputes  or  change  territorial  boundaries.  The  de¬ 
ployment  of  peace  keeping  forces  in  Croatia  and  the  possibility  of  further  deploy¬ 
ments  elsewhere  in  Eastern  Europe  reinforce  the  need  for  the  U.S.  to  pay  its  full 
share  of  U.N.  peace-keeping  costs. 

7.  Ratification  of  human  rights  conventions. — We  welcome  the  Senate’s  recent 
consent  to  ratification  of  the  International  Covenant  on  Civil  and  Political  Rights. 
U.S.  ratification  of  other  human  rights  conventions  which  have  been  signed  but 
remain  unratified,  such  as  the  convention  on  race,  could  strengthen  our  ability  to 
promote  human  rights  in  Eastern  Europe. 

8.  Sanctions. — In  cases  of  blatant  aggression  and  serious  violations  of  fundamental 
human  rights,  as  we  are  witnessing  in  Bosnia-Hercegovina,  the  United  States  should 
work  with  other  countries  and  the  various  multilateral  forums  to  impose  appropri¬ 
ate  political  and  economic  sanctions  designed  to  dissuade  aggressors  from  pursuing 
policies  of  violence. 

CONCLUSION 

The  above  recommendations  should  be  pursued  with  considerable  modesty.  The 
West  can  help  empower  the  people  of  Eastern  Europe  to  solve  their  problems,  but  it 
can  not  and  should  not  try  to  solve  these  problems  for  them.  Moreover,  as  the 
events  of  the  last  week  make  clear,  no  nation,  including  ours,  has  solved  racial  and 
ethnic  tensions.  Our  nation  and  nations  throughout  the  world — not  just  those  in 
Central  and  Eastern  Europe  and  the  former  Soviet  Union — are  seeking  ways  to 
build  unity  and  protect  human  rights  in  a  way  that  respects  racial,  ethnic,  religious 
and  national  diversity.  We  should  be  willing  to  share  our  own  experience — both  its 
successes  and  its  failures.  We  also  must  continue  to  promote  human  rights  abroad 
even  as  we  acknowledge  and  address  our  own  human  rights  problems  at  home. 

Senator  Biden.  Thank  you  very  much,  Father.  Mr.  Goble. 

STATEMENT  OF  PAUL  GOBLE,  SENIOR  ASSOCIATE,  CARNEGIE 
ENDOWMENT  FOR  INTERNATIONAL  PEACE,  WASHINGTON,  DC 

Mr.  Goble.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  commend  you  for  holding 
hearings  on  this  important  issue,  and  I  want  to  thank  you  for  invit¬ 
ing  me  to  participate. 

Senator  Biden.  By  the  way,  Mr.  Goble  is  with  the  Carnegie  En¬ 
dowment. 

Mr.  Goble.  When  I  last  had  the  pleasure  of  appearing  before  you 
in  the  summer  of  1990,  I  made  a  suggestion  that  the  Baltic  coun¬ 
tries  would  soon  be  independent.  At  that  point,  that  seemed  like 
impossibly  radical.  It  turned  out  to  be  impossibly  conservative. 

Senator  Biden.  The  Carnegie  Endowment  has  always  been 
known  as  a  radical  organization.  [Laughter.] 
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Mr.  Goble.  I  went  through  the  State  Department  in  between. 
But  I  have  been  defeated  in  the  last  24  hours  by  my  printer  at 
home,  and  so  I  will  be  sending  in  my  printed  testimony  as  soon  as 
my  printer  will  operate  again. 

Last  fall,  we  witnessed  a  remarkable  event  in  Ukraine,  namely 
the  commemoration  of  the  tragedy  at  Babi  Yar  as  a  distinctly 
Jewish  tragedy.  When  Soviet  power  was  firmly  in  place  over 
Ukraine,  the  tragedy  of  Babi  Yar — the  German  genocide  of  Jews  in 
Ukraine — was  never  commemorated  as  a  Jewish  tragedy,  but  only 
as  a  tragedy  of  the  Soviet  people.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  it  was 
only  when  Ukraine  and  the  Ukrainians  took  power  that  this  trage¬ 
dy  of  the  Jewish  people  could  be  commemorated  as  such. 

And  I  think  that  highlights  or  is  a  crystal  of  what  has  changed 
as  a  result  of  the  demise  of  the  Soviet  Union.  The  collapse  of  the 
Soviet  Union,  I  believe,  has  had  overwhelmingly  positive  conse¬ 
quences  for  the  populations  involved.  It  is  forcing  us  to  shift  our 
focus  from  Moscow  to  the  new  countries.  And  it  has  increased  a 
challenge  on  us  both  to  find  ways  to  project  our  influence,  and  also 
to  combine  our  traditional  support  for  individual  rights  without  un¬ 
dermining  the  rights  of  groups. 

Events  have  taken  place  so  quickly — it  is  only  132  days  since  the 
demise  of  the  Soviet  Union — that  we  suffer  from  a  kind  of  vertigo. 
It  is  hard  to  get  our  bearings,  with  so  much  having  changed  so 
quickly. 

Today  I  would  like  to  highlight  three  things,  which  I  develop  fur¬ 
ther  in  my  testimony.  First,  I  want  to  suggest  that  the  nature  of 
the  human  rights  problem  that  we  face  in  the  15  successor  states  is 
very  different  than  the  human  rights  problem  we  faced  before,  and 
because  of  these  differences  we  may  get  in  trouble  unless  we  under¬ 
stand  it. 

Second,  I  want  to  highlight  the  need  for  an  American  role  right 
now,  as  opposed  to  some  future  date.  And,  third,  I  would  like  to 
suggest  some  ideas  I  might  have  for  pushing  a  strategy  of  human 
rights  in  the  successor  states. 

The  one  thing  that  one  has  to  say  about  the  15  successor  states  is 
that  any  generalization  is  going  to  be  false.  If  it  was  true  in  the  old 
days  that  one  could  speak  about  problems - 

Senator  Biden.  I  want  to  help  you  out  here.  Having  been  occa¬ 
sionally  suggested  by  some  of  the  press  and  elsewhere  that  I  have 
quoted  someone  without  attribution,  you  should  be  aware  that 
Samuel  Clemens  said  that.  But  go  ahead.  I  just  do  not  want  you  to 
get  in  trouble,  that  is  all.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Goble.  Well,  I  have  gotten  in  trouble  for  saying  many 
things,  so  I  will  not  worry  too  much. 

Senator  Biden.  Well,  do  not  run  for  president  right  away. 

Mr.  Goble.  I  have  no  interest  in  doing  that. 

It  is  not  one  problem,  it  is  many  problems.  And  I  would  like  to 
focus  on  three  which  have  a  different  aspect  in  different  parts  of 
the  former  Soviet  Union.  The  first  is  the  creation  of  new  minori¬ 
ties.  As  has  been  often  said,  there  are  70  million  people  in  the 
former  Soviet  states  who  live  outside  their  home  ethnic  territory. 
How  those  people  got  there — ^whether  they  were  imperial  agents  or 
traditional  residents  of  the  area — makes  a  great  deal  of  difference 
in  how  they  are  going  to  be  treated  by  the  local  population,  and 
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how  our  support  for  how  those  governments  treat  them  has  to  be 
considered. 

The  role  of  some  of  these  minorities  was  as  imperial  agents — heis 
been— and  there  was  a  natural  response  because  of  that.  Some  of 
them,  however,  are  being  mistreated.  It  is  a  political  question 
which  needs  to  be  examined  in  some  detail.  For  example,  last  fall, 
V  Landsbergis  of  Lithuania  removed  the  leaders  of 

the  Polish  districts,  this  was  viewed  as  a  human  rights  abuse. 

In  fact,  all  of  the  Polish  leaders  so  removed  were  people  who  had 
supported  the  coup.  And  when  the  people  were  removed  for  sup¬ 
porting  the  coup,  if  they  were  of  the  same  ethnic  group  as  the 
people  doing  the  removal,  that  was  not  viewed  as  a  human  rights 
abuse.  It  is  very  difficult.  It  is  not  a  simple  thing. 

confronting,  as  Jeri  Laber  suggested,  some  very 
difficult  problems  that  were  created  by  the  previous  system.  The 
most  important  of  these  in  the  former  Soviet  states  is  the  tension 
between  citizenship — that  is,  loyalty  to  a  particular  state  and  na¬ 
tionality- — that  is,  membership  of  a  particular  ethnic  community. 
The  Soviets  created  nationalnosti  but  they  were  not  interested  in 
^azhdanstvo — citizenship — in  particular  republics.  These  are  often 
in  competition  with  each  other,  and  they  are  responsible  for  many 
of  the  problems  that  we  see  around  the  periphery  around  the 
former  Soviet  Union. 

And,  finally,  the  nature  of  the  new  problem  is  the  tension  be¬ 
tween  official  and  nonofficial  acts.  In  the  old  days,  before  the  fall  of 
Soviet  power,  we  were  primarily  concerned  with  the  actions  of  offi¬ 
cials — of  official  discrimination  against  individuals  and  groups. 

Now,  the  official  institutions,  be  it  the  Government  of  Ukraine  or 
the  Government  of  Lithuania,  are  behaving  relatively  well,  indeed, 
remarkably  well  given  the  pressure  put  upon  them.  But  the  new 
freedoms  have  meant  that  many  unofficial  groups  are  in  a  position 
to  behave  very  much  worse. 

And  so,  our  ability  to  intervene  has  to  be  not  only  at  the  official 
level  but  at  the  unofficial  level  as  well,  because  it  is  as  the  unoffi¬ 
cial  level  where  the  greatest  problems  are  for  many  of  the  groups 
we  are  concerned  about. 

I  think  the  need  for  intervention  is  obvious  on  the  basis  of  what 
we  all  know  and  what  has  been  said  already.  I  think  there  are 
three  reasons  that  we  need  to  do  it  quickly.  The  first  is  that  most 
of  these  new  governments  have  no  precise  understanding  of  what 
human  rights  are,  or  what  the  international  definitions  of  human 
rights  are.  They  were  certainly  not  taught  that  by  any  of  the 
Soviet  leaders,  and  someone  is  going  to  have  to  do  it.  We  are  in  a 
position  to  do  so. 

Second,  all  of  these  new  governments  need  an  outside  crutch — a 
justification  for  imposing  human  rights  standards.  They  need  to 
know  that  there  are  international  standards  that  they  can  invoke 
against  those  in  their  own  communities  who  would  want  to  behave 
badly. 

And,  finally,  we  have  to  recognize  that  these  are  such  new  coun¬ 
tries,  that  they  are  still  relatively  unformed  and  that  there  is  a 
possibility  to  do  something  now  that  will  not  be  present  6  months 
from  now.  It  is,  as  you  know,  far  easier  to  adopt  a  policy  than  to 
change  one,  because  people  get  vested  interests.  And  so,  if  we  move 
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quickly  we  can  do  something.  If  we  do  not  move  quickly,  it  will  be 
far  more  difficult. 

Now,  what  might  our  strategy  be?  The  first  and  most  important 
thing  is  that  we  need  the  capacity  to  monitor  events  in  each  of 
these  new  states.  We  simply  cannot  rely  on  outsiders,  be  they  in 
Moscow  or  somewhere  else,  to  tell  us  the  facts  of  the  case. 

One  example  of  this  is  the  widespread  belief  in  the  United  States 
and  Western  Europe  that  the  Republic  of  Latvia  has  adopted  a  citi¬ 
zenship  law.  The  Republic  of  Latvia  has  not  adopted  citizenship 
law,  but  the  Russians  who  felt  they  were  going  to  be  discriminated 
against,  have  claimed  such  a  law  was  adopted  and  their  claims 
have  been  accepted  as  true  because  people  did  not  bother  to  check 
in  Riga  to  see  what  the  facts  were.  We  simply  have  to  have  the 
ability  to  go  in  and  find  out,  and  that  means  an  American  presence 
in  the  Embassy. 

Second,  as  I  have  already  suggested,  there  is  an  enormous  need 
for  speed.  These  new  countries  are  going  to  become  decreasingly  in¬ 
terested  in  listening  to  us. 

And,  third,  there  is  a  need  for  us  to  project  our  values  by  our¬ 
selves.  We  cannot  simply  pass  this  to  multilateral  institutions. 
There  are  distinctive  American  values  which  need  to  be  promoted, 
and  we  can  go  in  and  get  our  ideas  about  the  problems  of  group 
and  individuals  rights,  and  how  to  balance  those,  on  the  agendas  of 
these  new  countries. 

One  thing  which  I  have  not  seen  any  discussion  of  in  talking 
about  the  need  for  aid  to  the  former  Soviet  Union  is  the  possibility 
for  American  participation  in  the  transformation  of  the  education¬ 
al  system  of  these  countries.  One  of  the  great  things  that  the 
United  States  did  after  World  War  II  in  Western  Europe  was  to 
participate  in  the  rewriting  of  history  books  in  Germany  and 
France,  changing  the  images  of  the  opposing  countries  so  that 
people  could  see  that  they  could  cooperate  with  others,  rather  than 
see  the  other  as  its  enemy. 

If  we  can  participate  in  that  effort  of  drafting  new  textbooks, 
which  is  ongoing  right  now  in  the  15  new  countries,  we  can  prevent 
not  only  conflicts  among  them,  but  we  can  make  a  big  difference  in 
how  individuals  of  one  nationality  will  see  individuals  of  another. 
And,  thus,  provide  a  kind  of  vaccination  against  the  kinds  of 
human  rights  problems  that  are  likely  to  emerge  as  the  situation 
there  continues  to  deteriorate  economically. 

Thank  you,  sir. 

Senator  Biden.  Thank  you  very  much.  Let  me  begin  with  you, 
Mr.  Goble,  if  I  may.  What  mechanism  would  you  suggest,  assuming 
it  was  adopted  as  a  matter  of  policy  by  our  government,  for  the 
United  States  to  participate  in  the  rewriting  of  the  history  books, 
say,  in  Ukraine  or  elsewhere.  How  did  we  do  that  before?  We  were 
an  occupying  nation.  How  do  you  do  it  in  this  context? 

Mr.  Goble.  We  were  an  occupying  nation  in  Germany.  We  were 
not  occupying  France.  At  least,  that  was  not  our  view.  We  partici¬ 
pated  in  the  commissions  in  France,  in  the  ministry  of  secondary 
education  for  the  drafting  of  those.  We  had  American  experts  go  in 
there  as  part  of  the  general  Marshall  Plan,  and  we  also  did  it  joint¬ 
ly  with  the  West  Germans,  rather  than  as  the  Americans  coming 
in  and  dictating. 
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Senator  Biden.  I  was  not  suggesting  that,  but  I  am  revealing  my 
^^orance  here.  I  do  not  know  the  mechanisms  that  we  did  use  in 
1946,  1947,  1948,  1949.  How  would  you  envision  this  objective  that 
you  cite,  as  a  laudable  objective,  be  accomplished?  I  mean,  me¬ 
chanically,  what  would  happen? 

Mr.  Goble.  Mechanically,  what  I  would  suggest  would  be  under 
^e  guise  of  technical  assistance,  dispatching  American  experts, 
American  textbook  specialists,  American  educational  specialists, 
American  historians  of  different  parts  of  this  very  large  world  to 
jointly  work  with  these  governments  in  the  drafting  of  new  text¬ 
books. 

Senator  Biden.  Do  you  have  any  reason  to  believe  that  would  be 
welcome? 

Mr.  Goble.  Not  only  would  it  be  welcome,  I  am  aware  of  at  least 
half  a  dozen  of  the  new  countries  who  have  asked  for  that  kind  of 
assistance  either  from  American  groups  or  from  West  Europeans. 

Senator  Biden.  Are  you  of  the  view  that  that  expertise  could  be 
made  available  through  nongovernmental  institutions? 

Mr.  Goble.  Oh,  I  think  most  of  that  kind  of  expertise  would  have 
to  come  from  nongovernmental  institutions. 

Senator  Biden.  But  I  mean  in  terms  of  being  funded  as  well. 

Mr.  Goble.  I  think  that  some  of  it,  perhaps,  can.  I  think  that  the 
ability  to  do  it  quickly — it  is  probably  more  difficult  to  mobilize 
those  kinds  of  private  resources.  And  my  concern  is  that  if  you  get 
a  new  batch  of  textbooks  written  of  the  wrong  kind,  that  you  will 
find  it  more  difficult  to  supplant  them.  That  is  why  I  would  appeal 
for  a  relatively  small  U.S.  Government  support  for  something  like 
this. 

This  is  one  of  the  things  we  did  in  Western  Europe  that  had 
enormous,  positive  consequences.  It  is  the  kind  of  thing  that  is  rela¬ 
tively  cheap,  but  that  can  have  enormous  consequences  in  overcom¬ 
ing  a  lot  of  the  problems  that  are  likely  to  otherwise  emerge. 

Senator  Biden.  What  are  the  countries  that  you  are  aware  of 
that  have  sought  such  assistance? 

Mr.  Goble.  The  three  Baltic  countries,  Ukraine,  Belarus,  and  Ar¬ 
menia  are  the  ones  that  I  am  aware  of. 

Senator  Biden.  Now,  I  would  like  to  ask  all  three  of  you  this 
question.  I  would  like  to  start  by  reviewing  the  minority  rights  sit¬ 
uation  across  the  entire  region  of  Eastern  Europe  and  the  Com¬ 
monwealth  nations,  and  I  would  like  to  get  a  sense  of  the  severity 
of  conditions  to  the  extent  that  they  are  severe  and  to  the  extent 
that  you  have  expertise  or  insight  and  knowledge. 

Would  each  of  you  please  describe  the  conditions  that  worry  you 
the  most,  or  should  worry  us  as  a  committee  and  as  a  Nation  the 
most,  in  understanding  human  rights  practices  in  the  region,  and 
further,  if  you  had  to  prioritize  your  concerns,  what  would  be  at 
the  high  end  of  your  list?  Ms.  Laber. 

Ms.  Laber.  Well,  obviously,  the  regions  where  there  is  already 
arm'ed  warfare  going  on  are  at  the  top  priority  because  people  are 
being  killed,  and  I  did  allude  to  those  in  my  testimony — Nagorno 
Karabakh,  South  Ossetia,  where  the  situation  seems  to  be  stabiliz¬ 
ing  although  it  is  still  quite  fragile,  and  of  course,  the  war  in  Yugo¬ 
slavia. 
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But  I  think  what  is  really  worrisome  is  a  larger  atmosphere — 
and  this  affects  both  the  former  Soviet  Union  and  on  my  travels  I 
have  seen  it  also  in  Eastern  Europe.  A  lot  of  these  countries  really 
have  been  asleep  for  45  years  when  it  comes  to  multiethnic  soci¬ 
eties,  and  especially  in  places  like  Czechoslovakia,  Hungary,  and 
Poland,  where  nobody  was  going  there  during  the  Communist 
reign.  Who  would  want  to  be  a  refugee  to  Czechoslovakia,  for  ex¬ 
ample? 

All  of  this  has  changed  since  the  fall  of  communism,  and  it  has 
led  to  a  kind  of  xenophobia  within  these  countries,  a  hatred  of 
things  foreign.  Someone  in  Czechoslovakia  mentioned  to  me  how 
having  gone  to  Paris  and  being  absolutely  appalled  at  the  multieth¬ 
nic  population  they  saw  on  the  streets  of  Paris,  and  they  do  not 
want  that  in  Czechoslovakia.  They  find  it  frightening.  They  find  it 
upsetting. 

They  have  not  had  a  natural  influx  of  peoples  that  other  parts  of 
the  world  have,  and  I  think  this  is  something  where  education  can 
go  a  long  way  but  that  what  we  see  throughout  the  region  is  a 
swing  to  the  right  and  a  hostility  toward  anything  which  is  not  of 
the  major  ethnic  group,  and  this  is  a  very  dangerous  situation. 

Senator  Biden.  Correct  me  if  I  am  wrong,  but  from  your  state¬ 
ment — your  prepared  statement — ^you  seem  to  say  that  U.S.  aid 
should  only  be  sent  to  the  Commonwealth  nations  where  minority 
rights  are  protected.  After  having  said  that  you  seem  to  rule  out 
Estonia,  Latvia,  Armenia,  Georgia,  Azerbaijan,  as  a  consequence  of 
not  meeting  the  criteria  of  protecting  minority  rights,  am  I  correct? 
Did  I  read  your  statement  correctly? 

Ms.  Laber.  Well,  half  and  half  I  would  say.  We  certainly  have 
urged  this  in  the  past  with  regard  to  Serbia,  for  example,  and  we 
would  continue  urging  that. 

We  do  not  think  that  there  should  be  aid  to  a  country  where  mi¬ 
nority  rights  are  being — ^we  talk  about  a  consistent  pattern  of  dis¬ 
crimination.  Now,  in  Estonia  and  Latvia,  we  are  talking  about 
something  that  at  the  moment  is  of  a  very  different  category,  a  law 
that  was  passed  in  Estonia,  a  draft  law  that  is  being  debated  in 
Latvia,  and  as  Paul  points  out  has  not  yet  been  passed. 

These  are  citizenship  laws  that  have  within  them  potential  for 
tremendous  discrimination  against  minority  groups,  people  who  are 
not  of  the  dominant  nationality,  but  so  far  we  are  talking  about 
legislation,  we  are  not  talking  about,  necessarily,  bad  actions,  and  I 
would  certainly  not  urge  at  this  point — I  would  urge  that  we  would 
weigh  in  on  the  discussion,  but  not  withhold  aid  for  this  reason. 

It  is  quite  a  different  situation  than  you  have  in  the  case  of 
Serbia,  for  example,  or  I  would  say  Georgia,  under  the  Gamsakhur- 
dia  Government  possibly.  Again,  I  do  not  know  what  is  happening 
there  right  now.  We  are  watching  to  see  what  will  happen  with  the 
war  against  the  South  Ossetians  in  Georgia.  They  seem  to  be 
making  strides  to  provide  some  protections  there,  and  so  I  guess  I 
would  say  that  we  should  withhold  it  in  cases  where  there  is  a  con¬ 
sistent  pattern  of  discrimination  against  ethnic  minorities  arid  a 
lack  of  protection,  and  to  use  it  as  leverage  in  places  where  there  is 
a  potential  for  that. 

Senator  Biden.  The  places  where  today  you  believe  we  should 
withhold  because  minority  rights  are  systematically  violated  is 
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Serbia.  Is  there  anywhere  else  that  falls  within  that  category  now, 
from  your  perspective? 

Ms.  Laber.  Well,  I  do  not  want  to  make  a  categoric  statement. 
There  are  an  awful  lot  of  problems  that  we  have  not  looked  into 
directly.  I  think  that  is  the  only  one  where  I  would  say  that — or 
where  our  organization  has  taken  a  policy  position.  There  are  other 
situations  that  have  to  be  watched  very  closely. 

Senator  Biden.  I  apologize  for  skipping  in  this,  but  I  would  like 
each  of  you  also  to  answer  the  question,  the  other  two  panelists,  as 
to  whether  or  not  this  notion  of  a  precondition  be  set  into  any  aid 
package  we  have,  and  if  so,  are  there  any  nations  at  this  moment 
that  you  believe,  if  you  are  prepared  to  speak  to  it,  who  would  not 
qualify  as  a  consequence  of  such  precondition?  No.  1,  should  there 
be  a  precondition,  and  No.  2,  if  so,  who  is  out,  if  anyone? 

Mr.  Goble.  Well,  I  would  say  humanitarian  aid  should  not  have 
preconditions.  Aid  beyond  a  humanitarian  level  should,  in  my 
view.  I  am  not  qualified  to  speak  on  Eastern  Europe,  to  the  west  of 
what  used  to  be  the  Soviet  Union. 

Within  the  Soviet  Union  I  think  Georgia  continues  to  have  a 
very  bad  record  on  human  rights  abuses  and  mistreatment  of  mi¬ 
norities.  The  post-Gamsakhurdia  Government  has  taken  a  strong 
view  that  the  Ajar  minority  will  continue  not  to  be  registered  as  a 
separate  minority  despite  the  Ajars’  view  that  they  are.  According 
to  the  Georgians  the  Ajars  are  Turke5died  and  Islamified  Geor¬ 
gians — which  is  sort  of  like  saying  the  Irish  are  Roman  Catholic 
Englishmen.  It  is  not  quite  consistent — and  that  anyone  who  sug¬ 
gests  otherwise  is  an  outside  agitator. 

So  I  think  the  Georgians  have  the  worst  record.  I  would  like  to 
think  that  we  would  work  with  these  governments,  not  make  it 
either/or,  because  I  think  that  if  you  set  up  a  very  high  standard, 
no  one  will  qualify,  but  if  you  set  up  too  low  a  standard,  you  will 
not  be  sending  the  right  message. 

But  I  think  we  can  suggest  that  we  know  you  have  difficulties, 
we  know  this  is  a  tough  problem,  we  want  to  work  with  you,  but  if 
we  do  not  see  you  making  strides  in  the  right  direction  then  we 
would  not  be  interested  in  continuing  nonhumanitarian  aid. 

Father  Hehir.  My  two  colleagues  are  much  more  adept  at  know¬ 
ing  the  specific  situations  in  both  Central  Europe  and  in  the 
former  Soviet  Republics — in  case  it  would  be  helpful  to  the  commit¬ 
tee  I  can  provide  in  writing  some  of  the  voices  we  have  heard  from 
the  church  in  the  area,  or  if  it  is  helpful,  to  list  specific  things,  but 
I  think - 

Senator  Biden.  That  would  be  helpful. 

Father  Hehir.  We  will  come  back  to  you,  then,  if  there  are 
things  that  are  really  useful.  I  need  to  check  with  other  members 
of  my  staff. 

I  would  distinguish  the  situation  of  Serbia,  for  example,  on  the 
one.  hand,  which  it  seems  to  me  is  more  than  a  human  rights  prob¬ 
lem  at  the  present  time,  it  is  high  politics.  It  is  political,  strategic. 
We  are  talking  about  a  Government  that  is  pursuing  what  effec¬ 
tively  is  a  war,  and  so  I  think  to  cast  that  in  human  rights  terms 
underestimates  the  severity  of  the  problem.  It  is  even  wider  than 
human  rights. 
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In  that  case,  it  seems  to  me,  what  one  does  is  that  you  use  all  the 
instrumentalities  of  American  foreign  policy  to  argue  that  this  be¬ 
havior  is  unacceptable  and  that  one  will  stand  foursquare  against 
it,  from  economic  aid  to  political  pressure  to  the  invocation  of  the 
U.N.  and  other  organizations  to  put  maximum  pressure  on  a  Gov¬ 
ernment  that  is  pursuing  a  policy  that  effectively  has  turned  large 
parts  of  the  country  into  a  war  zone. 

In  my  view,  that  is  more  than  human  rights,  and  I  do  not  know 
if  I  would  call  it  preconditioning.  I  simply  would  call  it  a  very 
forceful  integrated  policy  that  essentially  tells  the  Serbs  this  be¬ 
havior  is  unacceptable,  and  insofar  as  we  have  influence,  they  will 
feel  it  until  their  behavior  changes. 

I  think  second  you  can  go  way  down  to  very  specific  items.  For 
example,  there  are  things  in  terms  of  the  church,  things  in  Roma¬ 
nia,  for  example,  regarding  property,  access  to  the  public  media.  I 
would  not  precondition  aid  on  those  kinds  of  things.  I  would  bring 
those  kinds  of  things  up  in  discussion,  for  example. 

There  is  a  middle  ground  in  between  the  war  zone  on  the  one 
hand  and  the  specific  tactical  issues  on  the  other.  The  middle 
ground  here,  it  seems  to  me,  has  to  do  with,  for  lack  of  a  better 
term,  the  positive  side  of  building  human  rights  policy. 

I  think  the  point  that  was  made  by  Mr.  Goble  was  well-taken.  In 
the  old  human  rights  debate,  when  you  were  locked  in  against  the 
Government  of  El  Salvador  there  was  no  way,  it  seems  to  me,  that 
you  wanted  to  give  that  Government  much  positive  presumption 
that  it  was  concerned  about  human  rights. 

I  think  a  number  of  these  governments  are  positive  develop¬ 
ments,  and  so  one  does  not  want  to  treat  them  in  a  kind  of  total, 
adversarial  mode,  but  help  them  to  shape  the  cultural  situation,  so 
they  facilitate  the  building  of  a  cultural  framework  that  protects 
minority  rights.  I  think,  is  the  more  tricky  task,  but  I  think  it  is 
the  task  that  nongovernmental  agencies  in  this  country  can  do 
useful — can  play  a  useful  role  in  collaboration  with  the  U.S.  Gov¬ 
ernment. 

I  do  not  know  if  I  am  being  specific  enough,  but  I  do  not  think 
this  is  either  the  Serbian  case  nor  is  it  specific  human  rights  viola¬ 
tions,  as  such,  that  you  want  to  target  another  government  for.  It 
is  a  task  of  using  the  resources  of  the  U.S.  Government  and  the 
U.S.  private  sector  to  help  countries  build  a  setting  where  group 
rights,  as  well  as  individual  rights,  and  where  diverse  ethnic 
groups  within  the  same  sovereign  boundaries,  are  given  support 
and  encouragement  and  leverage  to  shape  behavior. 

Ms.  Laser.  I  just  wanted  to  add  that  the  use  of  human  rights  as 
a  precondition  by  the  U.S.  Government  should  be  seen  not  as  pun¬ 
ishment  but  as  leverage  so  that  our  urging  of  it  is  to  try  to  get  gov¬ 
ernments  to  cleanup  their  act,  to  use  it  as  a  threat,  as  something 
that  can  be  held  against  them.  It  is  not  a  matter  of  saying  you  vio¬ 
lated  and  therefore  we  shall  punish  you  by  not  giving  you  what 
you  want.  That  is  why  we  were  urging  a  very  long  time  ago  t^at 
such  economic  assistance  be  withheld  from  Serbia  at  a  time  when 
maybe  it  could  have  averted  the  bloodshed  that  was  caused. 

So  in  our  urging  preconditions,  we  are  urging  it  with  a  positive 
sense  that  you  can  accomplish  some  good  rather  than  as  a  way  of 
punishing  governments  that  are  already  beyond  the  pale. 
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Mr.  Goble.  If  I  could  just  add  to  that,  it  is  terribly  important 
that  if  one  sets  it  up  as  a  precondition,  one  does  not  have  so  many 
preconditions  to  aid  that  one  ends  up  certifying  someone  who  is  a 
country  that  is  regularly  violating  human  rights  as  having  passed 
the  test  because  you  want  to  give  them  aid  for  other  reasons. 

That  happened  already  with  respect  to  Kazakhstan  in  former 
Soviet  Central  Asia.  The  Kazakh  Government  has  almost  the  worst 
human  rights  record  in  Central  Asia.  It  is  the  only  place  where  no 
opposition  party  has  been  registered.  It  is  the  only  place  where  new 
political  prisoners  have  been  placed  in  jail  since  January  1,  and  yet 
because  we  wanted  to  support  it  for  other  reasons,  we  went  about 
saying  that  they  had  a  good  record  on  human  rights.  There  is  a 
danger  that  you  could  fall  into  the  trap  if  you  make  human  rights 
a  precondition  that  you  have  other  preconditions,  too,  and  then 
that  action  by  us  in  certifying  Kazakhstan  as  having  a  good  record 
on  human  rights  made  a  lot  of  other  Central  Asians  rather  cynical 
about  the  American  commitment  to  those  rights. 

Senator  Biden.  In  a  recent  Radio  Free  Europe,  Radio  Liberty 
report  on  Gypsies  a  comment  was  made  as  follows,  and  I  quote: 
“Unfortunately,  it  appears  that  in  contemporary  Eastern  Europe 
many  people  understand  democracy  to  mean  simple  majority  rule, 
with  little  or  no  rights  for  minorities.” 

Would  you  please  comment  on  whether  you  have  found  such  a 
lack  of  understanding  to  be  the  case  both  in  Eastern  Europe  and 
the  CIS,  and  what  differences,  if  any,  have  you  found  between  Gov¬ 
ernment  officials  and  private  citizens  in  their  grasp  of  this  aspect 
of  democracy?  It  is  not  merely  majority  rule.  Anyone? 

Father  Hehir.  Well,  let  me  begin.  I  suspect  I  know  less  than  my 
two  colleagues,  so  let  me  begin  and  be  short. 

I  certainly  have  talked  to  people  in  the  church  who  understand 
the  difference  between  setting  up  democratic  political  institutions 
in  a  country  and  creating  a  culture  that  supports  democracy. 

The  institutions,  as  complex  as  they  are,  are  the  simpler  side  of 
the  task,  and  so  there  is  a  recognition,  I  think,  among  a  number  of 
people  that  the  institutions  need  to  be  supported  b^y  a  citizenry 
that  thinks  in  a  given  way.  The  political  institutions  need  to  be 
supported  by  other  structures  in  the  society  that  are  not  political, 
as  such,  but  that  shape  the  political  culture  of  the  situation.  Cer¬ 
tainly  I  find  that. 

Whether  there  is  a  difference  between  government  officials  and 
nongovernment  officials,  I  cannot  say.  I  suspect  most  of  the  people 
that  I  have  talked  with,  as  I  look  back  on  it,  would  be  from  the 
religious  community  and  the  academic  community,  and  there  cer¬ 
tainly  is  an  awareness  among  them  just  because  you  have  created 
a  parliament  does  not  mean  that  the  citizenry  thinks  in  terms  of 
democracy,  including  the  question  of  protection  of  minorities. 
There  is  no  automaticity  that  goes  with  that. 

Mn  Goble.  To  add  to  that,  I  think  of  15  very  different  cases  in 
the  former  Soviet  Republics.  There  is  general  support  for  democra¬ 
cy  and  a  belief  in  parliamentary  forms  of  democracy.  There  is 
much  less  appreciation  of  the  need  for  defense  of  minority  rights 
both  in  the  sense  of  political  minorities  and  a  sense  of  ethnic  mi¬ 
norities. 
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The  reason  of  not  understanding  either  of  those  is  rooted  in 
Soviet  history  in  the  first  case  because  there  were  no  political  mi¬ 
norities  permitted  for  65  years  and  in  the  other  case,  the  fact  is  a 
lot  of  the  non-Russians,  and  even  the  Russians,  view  that  they  are 
simply  having  their  day  in  the  sun  after  others  have  had  theirs. 
This  is  a  natural  short-term  reaction,  but  it  is  terribly  important 
that  they  understand  that  democracy  requires  rather  more  than 
just  a  ballot  box  every  several  years  and  that  the  majority  gets  in 
and  runs  things. 

Senator  Biden.  Well,  you  pointed  out  there  are  70  million  people 
in  the  former  Soviet  Union  that  are  living  in  places  other  than 
from  which  their  ancestors  hailed. 

Mr.  Goble.  That  is  right. 

Senator  Biden.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Goble.  70  million  who  do  not  live  in  the  republic  of  their  tit¬ 
ular  nationalities.  The  reason  I  make  the  distinction  is  that  some 
of  those  people  were  indigenous  to  those  areas,  and  because  the  So¬ 
viets  drew  borders  in  particular  ways. 

Senator  Biden.  Now,  in  one  of  those  situations  the  presence  of 
Russian  minorities  is  really  the  presence  of  Russian  pluralities. 
They  comprise  a  plurality  of  the  population.  In  Kazakhstan,  41  per¬ 
cent  of  the  population  I  am  told  by  this  little  memo  is  Russian. 

Mr.  Goble.  43  percent  in  Kazakhstan. 

Senator  Biden.  43  percent?  That  is  pretty  tight. 

Mr.  Goble.  Yes. 

Senator  Biden.  And  in  other  nations  like  Estonia,  Latvia,  Rus¬ 
sians  comprise  almost  a  third  of  the  population.  It  is  important  for 
us  to  understand,  make  distinctions  about  how  they  got  there,  if 
they  are  imperial  agents,  was  I  think  the  phrase  you  used,  or  are 
they  in  that  particular  country  now  as  a  consequence  of  other  rea¬ 
sons. 

What  practical  implication  does  that  have?  What  difference  does 
that  make  whether  or  not  at  age  49,  which  I  am,  I  was  dragged  off 
to  Latvia  from  the  other  reaches  of  what  is  now  Russia  because  my 
father  and  mother  were  sent  there  38  years  ago,  or  40  years  ago, 
and  now  I  have  children?  What  difference  does  it  make  whether  I 
am  there  as  a  consequence  of  that,  or  my  great-grandfather  had 
migrated  there  to  work  on  a  farm  100  years  ago? 

Mr.  Goble.  Senator,  from  my  point  of  view  I  am  for  what  is 
called  the  zero  option  in  citizenship.  That  is,  whoever  is  present  on 
the  territory  of  any  of  these  new  States  should  be  entitled  to  choose 
what  citizenship  he  wants  regardless  of  why  he  is  there.  I  do  not 
believe  in  dual  citizenship  for  any  of  these  countries,  but  I  do  be¬ 
lieve  in  the  zero  option. 

However,  I  think  it  is  terribly  important  to  understand  some¬ 
thing  that  I  think  tends  to  get  lost,  and  that  is  that  if  you  look  at 
the  citizenship  laws  of  various  countries  around  the  world  there 
are  usually  for  residency  requirements.  We  have  them  for  language 
knowledge,  for  knowledge  about  the  political  system,  and  when  the 
Estonians  or  Byelorussians  or  anyone  else  comes  up  with  a  citizen¬ 
ship  law  that  requires  some  demonstrated  commitment  to  integrat¬ 
ing  into  that  culture,  people  tend  to  get  very  worried. 

That  fact  is  that  in  Estonia,  where  non-Estonians  form  roughly 
38  percent  of  the  population,  fewer  than  1  percent  of  the  Russian 
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people  speak  Estonian.  The  average  Russian  in  Estonia  has  been 
ti^re  only  3  ¥2  to  4  years,  because  these  have  been  migrant  workers 
who  go  in  and  make  money  and  then  leave.  Their  demonstrated 
commitment  to  be  part  of  Estonian  society  is  less  than  we  might 
expect  for  someone  coming  here. 

What  I  am  suggesting  is  if  one  looks  at  citizenship  laws  around 
the  world,  especially  in  the  postcolonial  situation,  various  countries 
have  set  up  standards.  I  do  not  believe  that  those  standards — that 
the  existence  of  any  standards  is  necessarily  discriminatory.  I 
think  countries  have  the  right  to  make  some  judgments  about  resi¬ 
dents’  commitments,  absence  of  dual  citizenship,  even  language 
knowledge. 

What  we  have  here  is  not  the — what  I  was  tr3ring  to  make  refer¬ 
ence  to  and  which  is  developed  at  length  in  my  written  testimony 
is  that  I  think  we  have  to  appreciate  how  different  communities 
look  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  majority  population  there  to  ap¬ 
preciate  what  they  are  saying  and  their  reactions  about  them. 

Senator  Biden.  I  think  that  is  true,  and  I  am  not  trying  to  be 
argumentative.  I  am  trying  to  understand.  For  example,  it  may  be 
one  thing  to  look  at  citizenship  laws  that  are  being  drafted  and/or 
have  been  drafted  by  these,  quote,  new  countries,  obviously  some 
very  old,  and  whether  or  not,  for  example,  the  law  is  merely  based 
upon  one’s  ancestry  as  to  whether  or  not  one  qualifies  to  become  a 
citizen  or  whether  it  is  based  upon  a  demonstrable  commitment. 

I  have  a  very  practical  concern,  and  that  is  that  we  are  in  the 
mi^t  of,  and  I  have  been  deeply  involved  for  2  years,  in  drafting 
legislative  initiatives  that  are  meant  to  now  finally  complement 
the  President’s  willingness  to  move  along  in  this  area  of  aid,  and  so 
there  is  an  urgent  practical  consideration  that  is  before  this  com¬ 
mittee. 

For  example,  the  requirement  of  language.  That  is  an  incredibly 
divisive  issue  here  in  the  United  States  of  America.  For  example, 
whether  or  not,  as  my  former  colleague  from  California  used  to 
insist,  that  there  be  a  constitutional  amendment  that  the  official 
language  of  America  be  English,  and  that  all  public  affairs  be  as  a 
matter  of  law  conducted  in  English,  all  street  signs  be  in  English, 
et  cetera. 

That  generated  some  serious  debate  here  in  this  Congress,  and 
the  sentiment  still  exists  in  this  Nation,  and  yet  there  are  a 
number  of  ethnic  minorities  that  are  now  second  and  third  genera¬ 
tion  that  come  along  and  say  well,  we  came  here  not  speaking  the 
language,  and  we  were  required  to  learn  the  language. 

I  do  not  expect  you  to  have  it  off  the  top  of  your  head,  but  is 
there  someway  in  which  we  can  attempt  to  distinguish  whether  or 
not  the  requirements  placed  in  law  by  these  various  countries  are 
ones  that  are  designed  to  assure  what  every  sovereign  nation  has  a 
right  to  assure? 

That  the  persons  seeking  to  have  impact  on  the  affairs  of  that 
natiop  through  their  citizenship  be  committed  to  the  establishment 
of  that  nation,  and  those  that  are  designed  to  continue  to  perpe¬ 
trate  many  of  the  old  prejudices,  antagonisms  and  hatreds  that 
have  flourished  in  this  region  of  the  world  for  centuries — how  do 
we  go  about  tr3dng  to  make  those  distinctions,  or  is  it  a  worthy  dis¬ 
tinction  to  attempt  to  make? 
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Mr.  Goble.  I  think  it  is  an  important  distinction  to  make.  I  do 
not  think  it  is  a  simple  one.  You  have  to  look  at  the  situation  these 
countries  find  themselves  in. 

When  they  were  under  Soviet  occupation  the  Russians  were  pro¬ 
vided  with  their  own  schools  and  their  own  language  in  every  case, 
even  when  the  local  languages  were  in  some  cases  discriminated 
against.  The  Russians  were  not  required  to  learn  the  local  lan¬ 
guage,  but  the  locals  were  all  required  to  learn  Russian.  There  is  a 
natural  response  to  that. 

What  I  guess  I  am  urging  is  an  appreciation  that  not  every  citi¬ 
zenship  law — other  than  a  pure  zero  option — is  by  its  nature  neces¬ 
sarily  discriminatory,  that  as  you  suggest,  sir,  these  States  do  have 
rights  to  make  decisions  to  make  sure  that  their  citizens  have  a 
commitment  to  their  State. 

I  think  it  is  very  possible  to  misuse  citizenship  laws.  It  has  been 
my  own  view,  and  it  is  something  that  I  have  suggested  to  some  of 
the  new  governments,  that  it  would  be  well  to  have  laws  specifying 
the  rights  of  all  residents  first,  and  then  discuss  who  would  be  a 
citizen,  rather  than  discuss  only  citizenship,  which  carries  with  it 
the  suggestion  that  if  you  are  not  a  citizen  you  do  not  have  rights. 
But  that  has  not  been  the  pattern  that  has  been  adopted  by  any  of 
the  republics,  as  far  as  I  am  aware. 

Ms.  Laber.  I  think  there  is  a  tendency  to  confuse,  when  you 
bring  in  U.S.  citizenship  naturalization  process  and  the  situation  in 
a  place  like  the  Baltics,  for  example,  because  one  has  to  distinguish 
between  people  who  are  already  living  on  the  territory  of  Latvia, 
Estonia,  and  Lithuania,  at  the  time  that  these  countries  regained 
their  independence  from  people  who  may  apply  to  become  citizens 
there  in  the  future,  at  which  point  they  could  be  subjected  to  cer¬ 
tain  criteria  just  as  we  subject  new  citizens  of  the  United  States  to 
certain  minimum  understandings  of  our  language  and  our  system, 
and  so  forth. 

But  for  the  people  who  came  to  that  country  and  have  settled 
there  and  had  no  expectation  that  things  were  going  to  change,  I 
believe  the  zero  option  is  the  only  option,  and  obviously  if  they 
seek  a  life  in  public  service  where  the  official  language  becomes 
the  ethnic  language  of  the  republic  they  may  be  required  to  learn 
it  in  order  to  conduct  official  business. 

But  an  elderly  woman  who  speaks  nothing  but  Russian  who  has 
been  living  there  on  a  farm  in  Latvia  for  many  years  and  suddenly 
has  the  rug  pulled  out  from  under  her  and  her  family,  it  is  just 
unfair  that  they  should  be  required  to  master  certain  language  and 
residency  requirements  in  order  to  become  citizens  of  that  place, 
and  I  think  that  these  laws  are  clearly  drafted — certainly  the  Lat¬ 
vian  draft  law — against  the  occupying  Soviet  Army,  but  in  the 
course  of  that  it  takes  in  an  awful  lot  of  other  people. 

Senator  Biden.  You  obviously  wanted  to  respond  to  that,  Mr. 
Goble. 

Mr.  Goble.  First  of  all,  there  is  no  Latvian  draft  law  before  the 
parliament.  There  is  a  resolution  which  was  passed  on  principles 
for  the  drafting  of  such  a  law,  and  the  prime  minister,  president, 
and  foreign  minister  all  indicated  they  would  resign  if  a  law  was 
drafted  on  the  basis  of  those  principles,  and  so  I  have  my  doubts  as 
to  how  much  we  should  read  into  that  resolution. 
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Second,  I  agree  that  I  do  not  want  to  see  anyone  lose  privileges 
because  they  were  there,  and  I  think  some  of  the  people,  some  of 
the  Estonians  and  Latvians  in  particular,  have  created  unrealisti¬ 
cally  high  hurdles  for  people  to  jump  over,  but  I  do  not  think  it  is 
wrongheaded  to  require  some  minimal  residency  requirement  and 
some  familiarization  with  the  country  and  its  traditions  and  some 
minimal  knowledge  of  the  language. 

Now,  that  does  not  mean  that  the  people  who  do  not  become  citi¬ 
zens  should  be  discriminated  against  in  any  sphere,  except  the 
right  to  vote  and  serve  on  juries  and  be  elected  to  things,  even  if 
they  remain  residents. 

Senator  Biden.  As  a  practical  matter,  we  know  that  is  usually 
not  how  things  function.  The  denial  of  citizenship  usually  does 
result,  regardless  of  how  it  is  stated,  in  the  denial  of  certain  basic 
rights.  One  of  the  central  things  that  we  are  going  to  have  to  grap¬ 
ple  with  is  this  notion  of  residency.  If  someone  is  resident  but  not 
absorbed  for  the  past  30  years,  do  they  meet  the  residency  require¬ 
ment? 

There  are  too  many  places  that  we  are  painfully  aware  of  where, 
when  the  political  institutions  change  and  sovereignty  changes, 
there  is  a  reverse  to  historical  patterns. 

We  see  the  vestiges  of  that  in  Ireland,  we  see  the  vestiges  of  that 
in  the  Middle  East.  We  can  go  around  the  world,  and  these  seem  to 
be  the  most  irresolute  problems  that  we  face  as  a  human  race.  I 
can  picture  my  great-grandfather  Finnegan  talking  about  sending 
the  Scots  back  to  Scotland  because  the  Brits  sent  them  over  to  colo¬ 
nize  his  country,  Ireland,  but  they  may  have  been  there  longer 
than  maybe  the  Finnegans  were,  for  all  I  know. 

It  is  almost  one  of  those  insurmountable  problems  to  turn  back 
several  hundred  years,  in  some  cases,  and  in  this  case,  decades  of 
history. 

Father  Hehir.  I  do  not  know  that  I  can  illuminate  this  at  all. 

Senator  Biden.  I  know  it  frightens  the  hell  out  of  me,  and  I  do 
not  know  what  to  do  about  it. 

Father  Hehir.  Well,  as  I  understand  the  challenge  you  put  to  us, 
your  task  is  to  set  criteria  for  policy,  that  the  aid  is  going  to  go  in, 
what  kind  of  criteria  are  we  going  to  use,  and  I  wonder  if  the 
answer  is  going  to  be  increasing  specificity  of  those  criteria. 

In  other  words,  I  think  that  what  one  may  need  here  is  a  per¬ 
spective  on  policy,  that  you  can  make  judgments  at  a  certain  level 
of  generality,  but  if  you  write  too  many  specifics  into  that  policy  I 
suspect  we  may  get  into  more  problems. 

Senator  Biden.  I  suspect  you  are  right. 

Father  Hehir.  My  only  contribution  as  I  thought  about  it  is  obvi¬ 
ously  that  we  are  really  grappling  here  with  ethnic  conflict  within 
sovereign  States  and  the  protection  of  ethnic  minorities. 

The  analogy  that  I  might  use  is  this  one.  There  are  a  number  of 
situations  in  the  world  in  which  the  situation  is  described  as  one  of 
religious  conflict.  In  every  situation  that  I  am  aware  of  where  the 
description  is  religious  conflict,  it  is  never  purely  religious.  That  is 
to  say,  if  one  examines  the  situation — Ireland,  India,  the  Middle 
East — what  one  finds  is  that  the  conflict  is  partly  religious  and 
partly  political,  economic,  and  civil. 
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It  does  seem  to  me  that  the  criteria  for  policy,  rather  than  focus¬ 
ing  on  anyone  dimension — that  is  to  say,  is  this  group  of  people 
being  discriminated  against  on  the  basis  of  the  citizenship  law — 
should  be  cast  a  little  bit  more  broadly.  That  is  to  say,  what  hai^ 
pens  to  them  in  the  economy?  What  happens  to  them  in  the  politi¬ 
cal  process? 

That  gives  you  the  ability,  it  seems  to  me,  to  look  at  the  citizen¬ 
ship  criteria  but  to  do  it  in  a  little  bit  broader  framework  and  I 
suspect  that  broader  lens  is  the  better  lens  for  U.S.  policy  and  not 
become  too  specific.  That  would  be  my  general  sense  at  the  level  of 
policy.  I  do  not  know  how  tightly  you  can  write  the  requirements. 

Senator  Biden.  I  do  not  expect  that  we  can  as  a  Congress  tightly 
write  the  requirements,  but  we  are  going  to  have  to  set  out  certain 
basic  principles  and  hope  the  administration  does  what  in  my  view 
they  have  not  done  in  the  recent  past,  and  that  is,  attempt  in  good 
faith  to  deal  with  the  principles. 

I  think  we  lack  a  foreign  policy.  I  mean  that  sincerely.  I  honestly 
do.  I  think  we  have  a  reactive  policy,  and  so  I  must  admit  to  you 
part  of  my  inclination  to  attempt  to  write  them  is  not  because  I 
think  institutionally  it  is  the  best  way  to  do  it,  but  because  of  my 
disappointment  over  the  last  decade  of  dealing  with  human  rights. 
That  is  a  political  comment  that  I  am  not  expecting  anyone  to 
share,  and  there  are  a  lot  of  people  who  might  disagree  with  that. 

But  what  I  do  worry  about  is,  I,  as  someone  who  deals  with  this 
issue  of  citizenship  and  naturalization  on  a  regular  if  not  daily 
basis,  being  the  chairperson  of  the  committee  that  controls  that 
policy  in  the  Senate,  our  experience  has  been  that  it  is  very,  very 
difficult  to  divorce  the  official  stamp  of  citizen  from  the  economic, 
religious,  and  political  freedoms  that  someone  may  or  may  not 
enjoy. 

You  may,  at  the  first  blush,  be  able  to  suggest  that  you  were 
denied  this  categorization  of  citizenship,  you  are  less  of  a  citizen 
than  someone  else,  and  still  ostensibly  have  the  same  economic 
rights  and  opportunities,  but  seldom  is  it  ever  sustained.  As  a 
matter  of  fact — I  do  not  claim  to  be  an  expert — I  doubt  whether  it 
has  ever  been  sustained  an3nvhere  in  the  world.  They  are  totally 
indispensable.  The  one  goes  with  the  other.  It  is  a  serious  problem. 

Let  me  be  very  specific,  and  then  let  you  go,  because  I  am  tres¬ 
passing  on  your  time  a  lot  here,  all  three  of  you. 

I  am  particularly  concerned  about  reports,  many  of  them  anec¬ 
dotal,  I  acknowledge,  out  of  Eastern  Europe  and  the  former  Soviet 
Union  with  regard  to  the  treatment  of  Gypsies  and  Jews.  I  need 
not,  I  could  not  educate  anyone  of  you.  All  three  of  you  could  edu¬ 
cate  me  on  the  historical  context  in  which  this  rests. 

That  is  a  matter  of  history,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  record  whether 
we  are  talking  about  Poland  or  we  are  talking  about  the  country  of 
Russia  now  or  whether  we  are  talking  about  Romania,  or  Hungary, 
or  now  the  splintered  Yugoslavia  that  no  longer  exists,  and  so  on.  I 
will  ask  you  specifically,  Ms.  Laber. 

One  of  the  most  maligned  but  least  recognized  minority  groups 
in  all  of  Europe,  East  and  West,  is  the  Gypsies.  More  than  a  half¬ 
million  of  them  were  exterminated  in  the  Holocaust,  and  they  are 
at  best  second-class  citizens  in  most  countries  where  they  live,  and 
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evidently  a  large  number  of  crimes  have  been  reported  against 
them  in  Eastern  Europe. 

Now,  would  you  describe,  if  you  can,  the  official  government  atti¬ 
tudes  that  you  have  come  across,  observed,  or  believe  exist  toward 
Gypsies  in  various  Eastern  European  nations,  and  what  efforts,  if 
any,  have  been  made  to  improve  their  lot  since  the  fall  of  commu¬ 
nism? 

Ms.  Laber.  Well,  that  is  a  major  undertaking  which  we  are  al¬ 
ready  engaged  in,  but  I  cannot  speak  for  every  country  in  Europe 
on  the  situation  of  the  Gypsies.  It  varies  considerably  from  country 
to  country,  but  Gypsies  are  the  largest  minority  in  Europe.  They 
are  frequently — they  are  not  treated  well  anywhere. 

The  situation  varies  from  country  to  country.  They  are  often 
made  scapegoats.  I  mean,  we  have  documented  the  situation  in 
Bulgaria,  Romania,  Czechoslovakia,  and  we  are  now  working  on 
the  situation  in  Germany. 

In  Romania,  for  example,  there  was  a  violent  conflict  shortly 
after  the  revolution  between  Hungarians  and  Romanians,  and  it 
was  staggering  to  us  when  we  went  in  to  investigate  to  discover 
that  I  think  all  but  2  of  the  20-some-odd  people  who  were  arrested 
as  a  result  of  that  violence  were  Gypsies.  They  were  neither  Hun¬ 
garians  nor  Romanians,  but  Gypsies. 

Senator  Biden.  That  was  the  only  thing  they  could  both  agree 
on. 

Ms.  Laber.  That  seems  to  be  a  pattern  there,  that  Gypsies 
become  scapegoats,  and  in  many  of  these  cases  it  appears  to  us  that 
the  Gypsies  who  had  been  arrested  were  not  even  part  of  the  con¬ 
flict  at  all,  and  were  not  even  in  the  area  at  the  time  that  the  situ¬ 
ation  arose. 

Then  the  sametime  in  June  of  1990  when  the  government 
brought  in  miners  to  clear  a  university  square  of  protesters,  the 
miners  beat  up  on  the  protesters  and  then  they  went  off  to  the 
^q)sy  regions  and  started  raiding  gypsy  homes  and  beating  up  Gyp¬ 
sies  who  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  protest  and  were  not  even  part 
of  the  situation  on  the  square,  so  that  even  in  a  case  where  there 
should  not  have  been  any  violence  against  anyone,  the  Gypsies 
were  picked  upon  without  any  reason  whatsoever. 

In  Germany,  you  have  a  very  odd  situation  where  the  Germans 
have  made  a  great  deal  of  effort  because  of  the  Holocaust  history 
to  assimilate  German  G5q)sies  but  are  now  picking  on  Romanian 
Gypsies  and  Yugoslavian  G3q)sies  who  have  emigrated  to  Germany 
since  the  fall  of  communism  and  even  before,  and  the  gypsy  com¬ 
munity  in  Germany,  I  understand,  the  assimilated  gypsy  communi¬ 
ty  does  not  want  to  be  lumped  together  or  to  cooperate  with  our 
organization  in  dealing  with  the  Gypsies  who  have  come  there  as 
refugees. 

So  it  is  a  very,  very  complicated  situation.  I  think  it  is  one  that 
we  have  to  pay  more  and  more  attention  to  and  not  just  in  Central 
and  'Eastern  Europe  but  also  in  Spain,  where  there  is  a  terrific 
problem,  and  other  parts  of  Western  Europe. 

Senator  Biden.  Is  your  organization  familiar  with  the  Times- 
Mirror  survey  that  was  published  in  September  1991?  The  method¬ 
ology  of  the  survey,  as  presented  to  the  committee,  was  an  18- 
month  survey  undertaken  to  assess  the  beliefs  and  the  political 
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values  and  opinions  of  the  European  population  as  it  experienced 
and  adapted  to  changes  taking  place. 

The  statistical  data  was  collected  from  8,377  personal  interviews, 
100  questions  each,  and  each  interviewee  was  interviewed  for  ap¬ 
proximately  45  minutes.  The  samples  are  representative  of  the 
adult  populations  of  Bulgaria,  Czechoslovakia,  Germany,  Hungary, 
Poland,  and  Lithuania,  and  the  European  portion  of  Russia  and 
Ukraine,  and  a  sampling  from  other  countries.  Are  you  familiar 
with  that  survey? 

Mr.  Goble.  Yes. 

Senator  Biden.  Well,  I  will  make  a  copy  available  to  each  of  you. 
You  are  familiar  with  it,  Mr.  Goble? 

Mr.  Goble.  I  helped  prepare  it. 

Senator  Biden.  My  understanding  is,  and  obviously  you  would 
not  be  a  source  that  I  could  have  corroborate  this,  but  my  under¬ 
standing  is  it  is  a  pretty  solid  survey,  and  obviously  you  would  say 
yes.  It  has  received  a  wide  bit  of  publication,  and  to  the  best  of  my 
knowledge,  everyone  who  commented  on  it  said  in  terms  of  its 
methodology  it  was  a  scientifically  conducted  and  well-represented 
survey. 

They  asked  a  question,  percentage  of  respondents  holding  unfa¬ 
vorable  opinion  of  Gypsies.  Bulgaria,  it  was  71  percent,  Czechoslo¬ 
vakia,  depending  upon  whether  it  is  Czechs  or  Slovaks  it  was  72 
and  91  percent,  Germany  57  to  59  percent,  Hungary,  79  percent. 
One  of  the  things  I  hope  some  of  our  other  witnesses  will  be  able  to 
testify  to  is,  to  the  extent  that:  No.  1,  if  these  unfavorable  opinions 
exist,  is  this  an  accurate  reflection  of  what  the  attitude  is;  No.  2,  if 
it  is,  how  is  it  manifesting  itself;  and  No.  3,  what  do  we  do  about  it? 

The  other  thing  that  the  survey  goes  into  great  detail  on,  is  how 
Jews  are  viewed  in  each  of  the  countries  that  were  surveyed.  I 
think  most  Americans  would  be  astonished  to  find  out,  except  on 
reflection  they  may  think  it  makes  sense,  the  astonishingly  small 
percentage  of  Jews  that  live  in  each  of  the  countries  surveyed,  and 
that  the  percentage  of  respondents  holding  unfavorable  opinions 
toward  Jews  is  not  nearly  as  extreme  as  it  is  toward  Gypsies. 

The  percentage  of  respondents  under  the  age  of  25  and  the  per¬ 
centage  of  respondents  over  the  age  of  25  in  each  of  these  countries 
holding  distinct  views  is  notable  and  in  some  cases  it  seems  anti- 
Semitic  and  anti-Gypsy,  but  it  is  not  just  that,  as  you  well  know. 

I  need  not  tell  any  of  you  the  percentage  of  respondents  holding 
unfavorable  opinions  of  Hungarians  in  Czechoslovakia  is  49  per¬ 
cent.  The  percentage  of  respondents  holding  unfavorable  opinions 
of  Romanians  in  Germany  is  43  percent  and  Hungary  is  30  percent. 
The  percentage  of  respondents  holding  unfavorable  opinions  of 
Poles  in  Germany,  54  percent,  Lithuania  35  percent.  It  is  reason  to 
give  one  a  sense  of  relief  that  we  live  where  we  live. 

The  percentage  of  respondents  holding  unfavorable  opinions 
toward  Arabs  is  in  Hungary  60  percent,  Bulgaria  36  percent.  Arabs 
in  this  survey  faired  less  well  than  Jews  do  in  various  countries. 

Having  just  grossly  oversimplified  it  as  I  have,  would  you,  each 
of  you,  in  conclusion,  to  the  extent  that  you  have  any  personal 
knowledge  and/or  any  reference  to  information  you  can  share  with 
this  committee,  tell  us  how  much  of  a  concern  you  have  for  the 
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plight  of  the  percent  of  the  population  in  each  of  the  countries  of 
Eastern  Europe  and  the  CIS  that  make  up  the  Jewish  population. 

How  much  concern  is  there,  and  how  much  concern  should  we 
have  for  the  plight  of  Jews  in  the  former  Soviet  Union,  and  in  the 
former  satellite  nations  that  are  now  free,  independent  nations  in 
Central  Europe? 

Father  Hehir.  I  have  nothing  to  contribute  on  the  Gypsies  I 
must  confess  to  you,  but  on  the  question  of  the  Jewish  community, 
from  my  colleagues  in  the  Jewish  community  I  know  that  there  is 
an  abiding  concern  about  both,  I  think  to  some  degree  rooted  in  the 
history  of  the  region,  but  then  specified  in  concrete  instances,  and 
there  are  studies  that  I  have  seen  which  highlight  this. 

I  think  in  terms  of  U.S.  policy  responding  to  it,  if  I  can  go  back 
to  my  first  set  of  remarks,  I  think  you  have  a  double  kind  of  con¬ 
cern  here,  and  one  of  them — one  level  of  it  is  what  I  would  call  the 
institutional  concern.  Now,  at  the  level  at  the  institutional  con¬ 
cern,  it  seems  to  me  U.S.  assistance  to  any  country  can  be  predicat¬ 
ed  upon  some  look  at,  for  example,  how  religious  liberty  is  institu¬ 
tionally  protected  in  a  country. 

We  have,  I  think,  a  pretty  clear  idea  about  what  it  means  to  pro¬ 
tect  religious  liberty.  It  means  to  protect  not  only  a  person’s  ex¬ 
pression  of  belief  but  protect  them  against  any  kind  of  pressure  ex¬ 
erted  on  them  because  of  their  religious  conviction,  and  that  is  not 
only  at  the  personal  level  but  it  is  at  the  social  level  as  a  group  in 
the  society. 

So  I  think  out  of  the  American  experience  you  could  develop  at 
the  institutional  level  of  U.S.  policy  a  pretty  clear  set  of  criteria  for 
testing  what  is  happening  in  countries. 

There  is  a  second  level,  it  seems  to  me,  that  I  would  again  call 
cultural,  for  lack  of  a  better  term,  that  I  think  policy  is  going  to  be 
very  difficult  to  deal  with  this  question,  because  it  is  about  people’s 
attitudes,  people’s  educational  patterns,  people’s  historical  kinds  of 
questions.  I  think  the  U.S.  needs  to  be  conscious  of  that  factor. 

I  am  not  positive  you  can  influence  that  with  policy  as  such.  You 
may  be  able  to  influence  it  by,  again,  drawing  upon  sort  of  the  pri¬ 
vate  sector  of  American  society  in  the  sense  of  sharing  attitudes 
and  sharing  experience  and  sharing  educational  resources  here  in 
the  United  States,  but  I  am  not  terribly  sure  that  in  these  kinds  of 
problems  that  we  are  dealing  with  that  you  are  going  to  be  able  to 
structure  a  foreign  policy  that  is  able  to  deal  with  the  deepest  roots 
of  the  question.  You  may  be  able  to  structure  a  foreign  policy  that 
can  deal  with  a  very  critical  part  of  it,  the  institutional  part. 

Senator  Biden.  Father,  has  the  conference  addressed  this?  Has 
the  conference  as  a  matter  of  conference  policy  discussed  the  role 
of  the  church?  I  realize  we  are  talking  about  the  Catholic  Confer¬ 
ence  of  American  Bishops,  but  in  dealing  with  the  second  piece, 
this  cultural  part,  much  as  you  pointed  out  in  some  of  the  coun¬ 
tries  in  question  a  significant  influence,  a  significant  piece  of  a  cul¬ 
ture,  is  not  just  the  religion  but  a  culture  of  the  Nation  is  wrapped 
up  in  Roman  Catholicism.  To  what  extent  has  that  been  a  topic  of 
discussion  among  members  of  the  conference? 

Father  Hehir.  It  is  discussed  primarily  in  terms  of  the  ties  we 
have  with  the  Jewish  community  here  in  the  United  States.  In 
other  words,  there  has  been  on-going  dialog  between  Christians  and 
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Jews  generally.  The  Catholic-Jewish  relationship,  there  is  a  specific 
office  with  responsibility  in  the  Bishops’  Conference  that  has  far- 
reaching  contact  with  the  Jewish  community  in  the  United  States. 

That  kind  of  dialog  gets  you  into,  in  the  United  States,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  examining  textbooks  here  in  terms  of  images  used  in  the  text¬ 
books.  It  gets  you  into  examining  really  fairly  profound  theolo^cal 
questions  about  how  the  Christian-Jewish  relationship  is  depicted 
l^th  from  the  New  Testament  on,  if  you  will,  or  from  the  Christian 
scriptures  on.  So  there  is  that  dialog. 

It  second  then  spills  over  into — we  get  regular  information  from 
the  Jewish  community  in  the  United  States  about  their  concerns 
about  Central  and  Eastern  Europe.  We  have  had  here  visits  in  the 
United  States.  For  example,  it  was  about  a  year  ago  the  priest  who 
is  responsible  for  Catholic-Jewish  relations  in  Poland  came  and  had 
extensive  dialog  with  the  Jewish  community  here  in  the  United 
States  and  with  our  Catholic  Conference.  That  kind  of  on-going 
work  goes  on  all  the  time. 

The  Holy  See  is  involved  in  this  obviously,  as  you  would  under¬ 
stand,  in  a  fairly  specific  way.  There  is  an  agency  in  the  Holy  See 
that  is  responsible  for  Catholic-Jewish  relations.  That  is  a  new  cre¬ 
ation  in  our  institution,  and  it  is  set  up  partly  because  of  the  his¬ 
torical  experience  we  have  had  in  the  past  and  the  recognition — 
even  before  the  collapse  of  the  cold  war,  a  recognition  that  one 
needed  to  do  that  differently  throughout  the  world. 

Now  in  this  particular  situation,  in  Central  and  Eastern  Europe 
there  is  a  particular  concern  for  that.  Whether  we  do  it  well  all  the 
time,  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  we  do  it  well  all  the  time. 

Senator  Biden.  By  the  way,  I  was  neither  being  critical  nor  com¬ 
plimentary. 

Father  Hehir.  I  just  wanted  to  set  the  record  straight,  because 
people  who  are  involved  in  this  more  than  I  am  might  say  you  may 
well  have  an  organization.  You  do  not  do  it  very  well.  I  mean,  this 
is  a  very  deep  problem. 

Senator  Biden.  The  reason  I  say  it,  and  I  will  drop  it  because  it 
would  take  a  lot  more  time  to  discuss,  but  the  Catholic  Conference 
and  you  are  given  a  great  deal  of  credit — you  personally,  and  you 
might  view  it  occasionally  as  blame — as  being  a  very  influential 
person  in  terms  of  the  conference,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
you  are,  at  least  the  last  I  looked,  not  a  bishop. 

But  there  was  a  great  deal  of  involvement  with  the  church,  the 
Catholic  Conference  here,  with  the  Catholic  Bishops  in  Latin  Amer¬ 
ica  in  the  short-  term  and  long-term  crises  that  existed  there  and  a 
recognition  of  the  role  the  church  played  in  El  Salvador  and  in 
Nicaragua  and  throughout  Latin  America. 

As  a  Catholic  I  do  not  see  that  as  much  with  regard  to  the 
church  in  Eastern  Europe  in  terms  of  direct  involvement  of  the 
conference.  I  am  not  saying  it  should  or  should  not.  I  am  just 
trying  to  figure  out  the  mechanism. 

It  seems  as  though  it  goes  through  the  Holy  See  to  Poland;  or 
through  the  Holy  See  to  Ukraine,  as  opposed  to  before  it  went  from 
Chicago  or  New  York  or  Washington  to  El  Salvador,  and  that  is,  I 
guess,  the  problem.  There  are  open  disagreements  between  the 
Catholic  Conference  and  the  Holy  Father  on  policy  with  regard  to 
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Latin  America.  Well,  I  should  not  say  open,  but  there  are  occasion¬ 
ally  some  discussions  that  were  always  ironed  out. 

Father  Hehir.  Well,  it  was  a  long  10  years  in  the  1980’s  dealing 
with  Central  America,  and  we  were  involved  and  the  Holy  See  was 
involved.  The  contacts  are  very  similar,  actually.  They  may  not  be 
as  highly  visible,  but  our  methodology  in  the  conference  is  very 
similar.  That  is  to  say,  the  methodology  you  refer  to  in  the  Eighties 
was  the  Episcopal  Conference  of  the  United  States  relating  to  the 
Episcopal  Conference  in  Central  America. 

To  be  honest,  we  really  did  it  in  consultations  with  the  Holy  See, 
so  there  was  consultation  all  the  time,  but  there  is  exactly  the 
same  kind  of  consultation  in  Eastern  Europe.  Since  1989,  there  is  a 
new  organization  set  up  under  the  auspices  of  the  Bishops  Confer¬ 
ence  of  aid  to  the  church  in  Eastern  Europe,  and  while  that  refers 
to  financial  aid,  it  engages  us  in  a  wider  set  of  discussion  about  the 
fabric  and  framework  and  direction  of  policy  in  Esistern  Europe. 

Senator  Biden.  That  answers  my  question.  Father,  and  I  appreci¬ 
ate  it. 

Now,  would  either  of  you — Ms.  Laber  and  Mr.  Goble,  would  you 
comment  to  me  to  the  extent  how  concerned  should  Joe  Biden, 
Chairman  of  the  European  Affairs  Subcommittee,  be  about  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  the  Jewish  population  in  the  CIS  and  in  Eastern 
Europe? 

Ms.  Laber.  Well,  I  would  say  that  Helsinki  Watch  has  not — be¬ 
cause  there  are  so  many  excellent  organizations  in  this  country 
dealing  with  this  problem,  and  they  are  represented  on  the  panel 
that  is  going  to  follow  this  one,  we  usually  defer  to  them  on  this 
issue,  and  I  think  especially  because  you  are  going  to  hear  from 
them  shortly  I  am  going  to  defer  as  well. 

Mr.  Goble.  I  would  like  to  defer,  but  I  would  also  like  to  put  my 
two  cents  in  about  the  Gypsies.  I  am  delighted  to  hear  of  your  in¬ 
terest.  In  the  States  of  the  former  Soviet  Union  there  are  two 
major  gypsy  groups.  There  is  Tisganye,  the  European  Gypsies,  and 
the  Lule,  the  Central  Asian  Gypsies.  The  Lule  are  fairly  well  inte¬ 
grated  into  Central  Asian  society.  The  Tisganye,  on  the  other  hand, 
were  thoroughly  marginalized  by  Russian  society  before  1917  by 
the  Soviets. 

No  one  knows  how  many  Gypsies  there  are  in  the  Soviet  Union, 
because  their  numbers  jump  around  in  the  census  since  the  Gyp¬ 
sies,  being  marginalized,  went  into  the  business  of  making  false 
documents  for  themselves  and  others.  When  it  was  bad  to  be  a 
gypsy,  there  were  very  few  Gypsies  reported  in  censuses,  and  when 
it  was  not  so  bad  to  be  a  gypsy,  a  lot  more  emerged.  That  pattern 
continues. 

I  think  one  needs  to  make  a  distinction  with  respect  to  the 
Jewish  community  that  at  an  official  level  most  of  the  new  govern¬ 
ments  have  done  very  well.  I  think  that  they  have  on  average  done 
far  better  than  the  Soviet  Government  they  succeeded,  and  I  think 
we  should  recognize  that.  At  the  same  time,  with  the  new  freedoms 
that  have  come  to  the  populations,  these  older  cultural  attitudes 
that  you  have  made  reference  to  are  at  risk  of  breaking  out  at  vari¬ 
ous  points. 

I  think  the  Ukrainian  Government  has  done  very  well  as  a  gov¬ 
ernment  with  respect  to  its  Jewish  minority.  I  am  not  equally  con- 
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fident  that  I  would  want  to  be  Jewish  and  living  in  some  parts  of 
Ukraine,  just  because  of  these  older  cultural  patterns  which  have  a 
better  chance  of  expressing  themselves  given  the  absence  of  oppres¬ 
sion,  which  not  only  froze  good  things,  but  also  froze  bad  things  in 
the  past. 

Senator  Biden.  Well,  I  appreciate  very  much  all  three  of  you 
being  here,  and  particularly  since  this  is  not  the  first  time,  and  I 
know  it  will  not  be  the  last  time  you  will  be  asked.  I  hope  it  will 
not  be  the  last  time  that  you  will  be  prepared  to  come.  I  thank  you 
all  very,  very  much. 

Our  next  panel  is  a  panel  of  distinguished  witnesses.  Mr.  Alfred 
H.  Moses,  president  of  the  American  Jewish  Committee  of  Wash¬ 
ington,  DC,  Mr.  Melvin  Salberg,  national  chairman,  Anti-Defama¬ 
tion  League,  New  York,  Mr.  Henry  Siegman,  executive  director, 
American  Jewish  Congress,  New  York,  NY,  and  Mr.  Martin  A. 
Wenick,  executive  director.  National  Conference  on  Soviet  Jewry. 

I  welcome  all  of  you,  and  appreciate  your  taking  the  time.  If  you 
will  allow  me  literally  to  take  a  2-minute  recess  to  return  one 
phone  call  to  the  majority  leader,  and  then  I  will  come  right  back 
and  we  can  begin.  I  would  like  to  ask  that  you  begin  in  the  order  in 
which  you  were  called,  unless  you  have  another  way  you  wish  to 
proceed,  or  you  all  can  figure  out  how  you  want  to  go.  Otherwise, 
we  will  go  the  order  in  which  you  were  called.  I  will  be  right  back. 

[A  brief  recess  was  taken.] 

Senator  Biden.  I  thank  the  panel  for  their  indulgence.  I  under¬ 
stand  Mr.  Salberg  and  Mr.  Siegman  have  flights  at  5:30  and  if  the 
other  two  members  of  the  panel  would  permit,  maybe  we  could 
start  that  way,  and  I  hope  you  can  stay  as  long  as  possible.  I  hope 
to  get  everybody  out  of  here  well  before  5:30,  but  I  understand  the 
difficulty  in  making  planes  and  connections,  so  Mr.  Salberg,  if  you 
would  begin  I  would  appreciate  it. 

STATEMENT  OF  MELVIN  SALBERG,  NATIONAL  CHAIRMAN,  ANTI¬ 
DEFAMATION  LEAGUE,  NEW  YORK,  NY 

Mr.  Salberg.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman.  Interesting¬ 
ly  enough,  I  am  going  to  depart  for  a  moment  from  the  script  to 
tell  you  that  yesterday  I  participated  at  least  on  the  first  day  of  a 
dialog  that  is  on-going  and  will  continue  through  Thursday  be¬ 
tween  the  Catholic  Church,  emissaries  from  the  Vatican,  and  the 
Jewish  community  represented  by  the  International  Conference  on 
Conversations  and  dialog  with  the  Vatican. 

At  the  meetings,  particularly  yesterday.  Cardinal  Bernardine 
laid  on  the  table  a  very  significant  program  of  socioeconomic  as 
well  as  theological  issues  that  address  both  the  Jewish  community 
here  in  the  United  States,  but  particularly  worldwide. 

This  is  the  first  time  this  liaison  committee  meet  in  the  United 
States.  The  meeting  took  place  at  St.  Mary’s  Seminary  and  Univer¬ 
sity  in  Baltimore.  The  13  other  meetings  between  the  two  commu¬ 
nities  have  taken  place  all  in  Europe,  and  so  it  is  a  particular 
pleasure  for  the  American  cardinals  who  were  there,  and  bishops, 
to  welcome  this  committee.  I  can  tell  you  that  the  issues  that  are 
being  addressed  are  the  very  questions  you  raised  here  and  they 
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are  being  addressed  on  a  global  scale  with  particular  emphasis  on 
Eastern  Europe. 

Senator  Biden.  Well,  that  is  reassuring  to  hear. 

Mr.  Salberg.  As  you  know,  sir,  the  Anti-Defamation  League  has 
for  many  decades  been  a  leading  organization  dealing  with  the 
issues  of  anti-Semitism,  extremism,  and  pluralism.  For  ADL  the 
monitoring  and  analyzing  of  events  are  the  first  critical  steps  lead¬ 
ing  to  action,  to  countering  anti-Semitism  and  extremism,  and  to 
producing  an  environment  where  hatred  is  diminished  and  delegiti- 
matized.  Those  are  the  next  crucial  steps. 

Toward  that  end,  we  believe  there  are  steps  Americans,  govern¬ 
mental  and  nongovernmental,  can  take  to  educate  the  emerging  de¬ 
mocracies  of  Eastern  Europe  and  the  Commonwealth  of  Independ¬ 
ent  States  on  anti-Semitism,  discrimination,  and  most  importantly, 
on  how  to  best  protect  the  rights  of  their  minority  populations,  and 
I  might  say  parenthetically  that  we  firmly  believe  that  fighting 
anti-Semitism  is  fighting  for  human  rights,  and  the  two  are  insepa¬ 
rable,  because  where  you  have  anti-Semitism  you  have  a  failure  of 
governmental  attention  or  cultural  attention  to  human  rights. 

The  two  go  hand  in  hand,  and  so  if  in  my  presentation  I  address 
the  issues  of  anti-Semitism  it  is  only  because  we  see  anti-Semitism 
as  the  flip  side  of  the  coin  that  deals  with  the  failure  or  the  lack  of 
human  rights. 

There  is  a  long  history  of  anti-Semitism  in  Eastern  Europe,  as 
you  are  well  aware,  and  in  the  States  of  the  former  Soviet  Union 
after  World  War  II,  anti-Semitism  was  directly  linked  to  a  Commu¬ 
nist  policy  of  eliminating  the  infrastructure  of  Jewish  life. 

Jewish,  along  with  many  other  religious  institutions,  faced  nu¬ 
merous  government-sponsored  obstacles.  They  found  it  difficult,  if 
not  impossible,  to  attract  younger  people  of  the  community  to 
maintain  their  Jewish  identity  because  in  doing  so  it  was  consid¬ 
ered  a  hostile  and  anti-Communist  act.  Contact  with  Israel  and 
with  Jewish  cultural  and  religious  institutions  worldwide  was  pro¬ 
scribed  and  virulent  attacks  on  Israel  and  on  Jews  were  often 
voiced  by  Government  bureaucrats. 

Treatment  of  Jews  by  Communist  regimes  must  of  course  be  ana¬ 
lyzed  within  the  context  of  the  treatment  of  other  religious  and 
ethnic  minorities.  Under  communism  the  pressure  for  assimilation 
was  intense.  The  differences,  both  religious  and  ethnic,  between  the 
various  groups,  Jews  as  well  as  others,  were  ignored,  hidden,  or  ac¬ 
tively  suppressed  by  Government  bureaucracies  because  Marxist- 
Leninist  theory  denied  the  legitimacy  of  ethnographic  differences. 
These  distinctions  were  simply  declared  to  be  nonexistent. 

However  significant  the  impact  of  Communist  policy  on  anti- 
Semitism,  one  cannot  ignore  the  long  prior  history  of  anti-Semi¬ 
tism.  This  history  has  been  well-documented  and  historically  ana¬ 
lyzed.  It  has  social,  economic,  political  and  religious  roots. 

Under  the  Communists,  it  was  not  allowed  open  expression.  One 
saw  little  anti-Semitic  graffiti  or  read  few  openly  anti-Semitic  arti¬ 
cles 'in  newspapers  unless  they  were  by  desi^  and  government  en¬ 
couraged.  But  this  animus  was  never  eradicated.  The  speed  and 
ease  with  which  it  emerged  after  the  fall  of  communism  is  indica¬ 
tive  of  the  underlying  anti-Semitism  that  existed  culturally  and 
historically  in  the  region. 
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The  surfacing  of  contemporary  anti-Semitism  following  the  fall 
of  communism  can  he  attributed  to  the  socioeconomic  dislocation 
that  has  emerged.  The  often  caustic  debates  over  democracy,  na¬ 
tionalism,  and  the  role  of  an  opposition  have  added  fuel  to  the  fire 
and  fostered  the  increased  expression  of  anti-Semitism,  but  the 
issue  would  not  have  come  to  the  surface  had  it  not  existed  prior  to 
the  fall  of  Communist  governments. 

Now  that  communism  has  been  eliminated,  Jewish  life  has  im¬ 
proved  and  there  is  open  expression,  and  as  you  have  heard  from 
the  prior  panel,  the  coincidence  or  the  irony  is  that  in  the  fall  of 
the  Communist  regimes  we  now  have  a  popular  anti-Semitism  that 
threatens  the  Jewish  communities. 

We  believe  that  in  the  former  Soviet  Union  there  are  approxi¬ 
mately  3  million  Jews.  In  the  rest  of  Eastern  Europe,  as  you  have 
indicated,  the  Jewish  communities  are  relatively  small,  numbering 
5,000  in  one  instance,  maybe  10,000  or  12,000  in  another,  in  differ¬ 
ent  countries. 

The  fact  that  this  has  now  percolated  to  the  surface  and  anti-Se¬ 
mitic  graffiti  articles,  religious  homilies,  political  slogans,  and  van¬ 
dalism  have  appeared  in  virtually  all  the  countries  of  Eastern 
Europe  and  the  CIS,  including  the  sale  of  traditional  anti-Semitic 
materials  like  the  well-known  forgery,  the  “Protocols  of  the  Elders 
of  Zion,”  has  now  been  reported  in  great  measure. 

This  anti-Semitism  is  not  a  new  sentiment.  In  many  respects,  it 
is  the  same  as  it  was  before.  Now,  instead  of  being  official  Govern¬ 
ment  policy,  it  is  coming  from  other  sources.  On  some  levels,  it  is 
even  more  frightening  to  the  Jews  of  those  countries. 

One  could  attribute  it  to  a  hated  Government  policy.  Now  it 
seems  to  be  coming  from  one’s  neighbors.  Moreover,  it  harkens 
back  to  an  age-old  political  catechism:  “the  Jews  are  the  cause  of 
all  our  problems.” 

It  is  ironic  that  this  has  become  such  a  significant  issue  in  many 
of  those  states,  states  which  are  essentially  devoid  of  any  meaning¬ 
ful  Jewish  population.  Richard  Schifter,  former  U.S.  Assistant  Sec¬ 
retary  of  State  for  Human  Rights  and  Humanitarian  Affairs,  com¬ 
mented  in  June  1991  in  Bucharest  that,  “only  a  negligible  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  population  of  the  countries  in  this  region  is  Jewish,  but 
that  has  not  put  an  end  to  anti-Semitism  in  this  part  of  the  world.” 
The  prevalence  of  anti-Semitism  in  an  area  in  which  there  are  so 
few  Jews  is  yet  another  indication  of  the  irrational  and  prejudicial 
nature  of  the  sentiment. 

Fighting  anti-Semitism  requires  a  multidimensional  approach, 
we  believe.  One  crucial  element  in  this  process  is  education  to  di¬ 
minish  prejudice  and  the  resulting  hatred  which  it  breeds.  ADL 
through  its,  “World  of  Difference”  program,  which  is  a  prejudice- 
reduction  program,  has  reached  and  influenced  thousands  of  teach¬ 
ers  here  in  the  United  States  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  stu¬ 
dents  in  this  country. 

We  are  now  looking  to  use  our  experience  overseas.  We  have 
brought  to  the  United  States  several  members  of  the  Moscow  Gity 
Council  in  addition  to  educators  to  observe  our  prejudice  reduction 
program.  This  summer,  ADL  professionals  will  go  to  Moscow  to 
begin  working  with  Russian  educators. 
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Obviously,  this  is  just  the  beginning,  but  it  could  become  a  model 
for  developing  values  of  democracy  and  pluralism.  We  believe  that 
U.S.  Government  agencies  should  be  cooperating  with  nonprofit 
groups  such  as  ADL  in  finding  ways  to  expand  such  programs 
throughout  the  CIS  and  Eastern  Europe. 

With  the  return  of  the  church  and  other  religious  bodies  as  a 
major  influence  in  society,  the  role  of  the  churches  in  preparing 
and  disseminating  educational  materials  is  critical.  Considering  the 
centuries-old  tradition  of  anti-Semitism,  it  will  take  much  basic 
education  to  create  new  attitudes.  Religious  leaders  and  educators 
are  appropriate  sources  to  nurture  positive  programs. 

Another  area  that  is  crucial  for  dealing  with  anti-Semitism  is 
Holocaust  education.  ADL’s  diverse  programming  in  this  area  dem¬ 
onstrates  that  there  is  much  that  can  be  done.  First,  the  need  to 
educate  on  the  facts  and  the  history  of  the  Holocaust — of  the 
Shoa — which  most  people  in  the  CIS  and  Eastern  Europe  saw  only 
through  the  eyes  of  Communist  governments. 

We  believe  that  in  doing  so,  as  indicated  by  the  willingness  and 
support  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  teaching  of  the  Shoa,  in  recogniz¬ 
ing  the  horrendous  impact  that  the  Shoa  had  on  our  civilization  in 
modern  times,  we  believe  that  this  program  of  education  of  the 
Holocaust  should  go  forward  in  the  CIS  and  in  Eastern  Europe.  We 
believe  that  the  programs  that  have  been  developed  here  in  the 
United  States  may  find  in  perhaps  different  form  a  fertile  field  in 
the  region. 

We  believe  also  that  the  condemnation  by  the  Holy  Father  in  his 
recent  expressions  condemning  anti-Semitism  as  a  sin  against  man¬ 
kind  and  a  sin  against  the  church  will  have  enormous  impact,  and 
we  await  the  carrying  out  of  his  admonitions  and  his  concerns 
down  to  the  parish  level  throughout  Eastern  Europe. 

While  verbal  condemnations  is  a  first  and  crucial  step,  it  must  be 
accompanied  by  concrete  actions.  Such  a  step  was  taken  by  Po¬ 
land’s  President  Lech  Walesa  when  he  established  a  Presidential 
Commission  on  Anti-Semitism.  President  Ion  Iliescu  of  Romania 
publicly  condemned  anti-Semitism  and  instructed  his  Attorney 
General  to  begin  an  investigation  which  would  lead  to  a  court  chal¬ 
lenge  of  two  Romanian  newspapers  that  have  published  anti-Semit¬ 
ic  diatribes. 

This  type  of  response,  if  it  receives  sustained  support  from  the 
highest  political  levels,  can  be  effective.  However,  without  the  sus¬ 
tained  support,  that  effort  will  be  relegated  to  the  category  of  pres¬ 
tigious  but  meaningless  statements  designed  to  placate  foreign 
opinion. 

We  believe  a  third  element  in  the  struggle  must  include  legal, 
legislative  and  analytical  approaches  to  curtail  prejudice,  discrimi¬ 
nation,  and  anti-Semitism.  We  at  the  ADL  have  been  instrumental 
in  the  United  States  in  urging  the  passage  of  hate  crime  legislation 
on  a  State  and  Federal  level,  including  recently  passed  congression¬ 
al  legislation  mandating  the  FBI  to  keep  national  statistics  on  hate 
crimes. 

We  believe  that  this  approaches  can  be  helpful  and  fruitful  if  en¬ 
couraged  by  the  United  States  in  its  foreign  policy  and  in  its  deal¬ 
ings  on  the  questions  of  aid.  These  measures,  as  we  know,  do  not 
come  overnight.  They  were  enacted  after  years  of  education  on 
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many  levels  so  that  Americans  came  to  understand  the  dangers  of 
hatred  and  the  need  for  tolerance.  Such  an  approach  needs  to  be 
taken.  First  steps  need  to  be  taken  in  the  region. 

We  are  not  so  naive  as  to  believe  that  the  job  ahead  is  easy. 
Severe  economic,  social,  and  political  dislocations  generate  a  cli¬ 
mate  in  which  anti-Semitism  can  flourish.  It  may  take  years.  How¬ 
ever,  the  first  steps  are  necessary.  When  one  hears  anti-Semitic 
voices  in  Moscow,  Kiev,  Prague,  Budapest,  Bucharest,  Warsaw,  or  a 
myriad  of  other  cities,  towns,  and  villages,  it  must  be  understood 
that  these  voices  are  not  only  expressing  hostility  toward  Jews  but 
also  toward  the  basic  notion  of  European  democracy. 

Adam  Michnik,  one  of  Poland’s  leading  journalists,  has  analyzed 
this  problem  in  Poland.  His  observations  can  in  fact  be  applied  vir¬ 
tually  to  all  of  the  countries  in  the  region,  and  I  quote:  “anti-Semi¬ 
tism  has  become  a  code  and  a  common  language  for  people  who  are 
dreaming  of  a  nationally  pure  and  politically  disciplined  State — a 
State  without  people  who  are,  ‘different,’  and  without  a  free  opposi¬ 
tion  *  ♦  ♦  when  anti-Semitic  opinions  are  expressed  *  ♦  *  Jews  are 
not  the  issue.  *  *  *  The  question  is  whether  there  will  or  will  not 
be  democracy.” 

Though  the  situation  in  each  of  the  countries  may  differ  in  de¬ 
tails,  the  general  profile  is  the  same.  It  must  be  understood  that  if 
anti-Semitism  is  allowed  to  flourish,  there  is  serious  doubt  whether 
democracy  can  flourish,  for  the  two  cannot  long  coexist. 

Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you  so  much  for  permitting  me  to  express 
these  views. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Salberg  follows:] 

Prepared  Statement  of  Melvin  Salberg 

Thank  you  Mr.  Chairman  for  the  opportunity  to  appear  before  the  subcommittee 
today.  As  you  know,  the  Anti-Defamation  Lea^e  has  for  many  decades  been  a  lead¬ 
ing  organization  dealing  with  the  issues  of  anti-Semitism,  extremism,  and  pluralism. 
For  ADL,  monitoring  and  analyzing  events  are  critical  first  steps  leading  to  action. 
How  to  counter  anti-Semitism  and  extremism,  how  to  produce  an  environment 
where  hatred  is  diminished  and  delegitimized  are  the  crucial  next  steps.  Toward 
that  end,  we  believe  there  are  things  Americans — governmental  and  non-govern¬ 
mental — can  do  to  educate  the  emerging  democracies  of  Eastern  Europe  and  the 
Commonwealth  of  Independent  States  on  anti-Semitism,  discrimination,  and  most 
importantly,  on  how  to  best  protect  the  rights  of  their  minority  population  groups. 

There  is  a  long  history  of  anti-Semitism  in  Eastern  Europe  and  the  states  of  the 
former  Soviet  Union.  After  World  War  II,  anti-Semitism  was  directly  linked  to  a 
specific  Communist  policy  of  eliminating  the  infrastructure  of  Jewish  life.  Jewish, 
along  with  many  other  religious  institutions,  faced  numerous  government-enacted 
obstacles.  They  found  it  difficult,  if  not  impossible  to  attract  younger  members  of 
the  community  because  celebrating  one’s  Jewish  identity  was  considered  a  hostile 
and  anti-Communist  act.  Contact  with  Israel  and  with  Jewish  cultural  and  religious 
institutions  worldwide  was  proscribed  and  virulent  attacks  on  Israel  and  on  Jews 
were  often  voiced  by  government  bureaucracies. 

The  treatment  of  the  Jews  by  the  Communist  regimes  must,  of  course,  be  ana¬ 
lyzed  within  the  context  of  the  treatment  of  other  religious  and  ethnic  minorities. 
Under  communism,  the  pressure  for  assimilation  was  intense.  The  differences,  both 
religious  and  ethnic,  between  the  different  groups — Jews,  as  well  as  others — were 
ignored,  hidden,  or  actively  suppressed  by  government  bureaucracies.  Because 
Marxist-Leninist  theory  denied  the  legitimacy  of  ethnographic  differences,  these  dis¬ 
tinctions  were  simply  declared  to  be  non-existent. 

However  significant  the  impact  of  Communist  policy  on  anti-Semitism,  one  cannot 
ignore  the  long  prior  history  of  anti-Semitism  in  these  countries.  This  history  has 
teen  well  documented  and  historically  analyzed.  It  has  social,  economic,  political, 
and  religious  roots.  Under  the  Communists,  it  was  not  allowed  open  expression.  One 
saw  little  anti-Semitic  graffiti  or  read  few  openly  anti-Semitic  articles  in  newspapers 
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unless  they  were  government  authorized.  But  this  animus  was  never  eradicated. 
The  speed  and  ease  with  which  it  emerged  after  the  fall  of  Communism  is  indicative 
of  the  fact  that  it  has  long  festered  under  the  surface. 

Much  of  contemporary  anti-Semitism  following  the  fall  of  communism  can  Ite  at¬ 
tributed  to  the  socioeconomic  dislocation  that  has  emerged.  The  often  caustic  de¬ 
bates  over  democracy,  nationalism,  and  the  role  of  an  opposition  have  added  fuel  to 
the  fire  and  fostered  the  increased  expression  of  anti-Semitism.  But  the  entire  issue 
would  not  have  come  to  the  surface  had  it  not  existed  as  an  undercurrent  sup¬ 
pressed  by  the  previous  regime. 

Now  that  Communism  has  been  eliminated,  Jewish  life  has  improved  dramatical¬ 
ly.  It  is  ironic,  however,  that  because  of  the  more  open  expression  of  anti-Semitism, 
Jews  in  many  Eastern  European  countries  feel  less  secure.  Many  of  the  existing 
formal  and  bureaucratic  obstacles  which  had  prevented  the  free  development  of  the 
Jewish  community  have  been  removed.  Jewish  schools,  camps,  youth  groups,  semin¬ 
aries,  and  university-level  Jewish  studies  programs  have  been  established.  Commu¬ 
nal  institutions  which  existed  under  the  Communists  in  a  limited  and  precarious 
fashion  are  flourishing.  This  is  an  exciting  and  positive  development  and  has 
prompted  some  to  project  the  possibility  of  a  reconstruction  of  Jewish  life  in  Eastern 
Europe. 

But  at  the  same  time,  popular  anti-Semitism  has  now  percolated  to  the  surface. 
Anti-Semitic  graffiti,  articles,  religious  homilies,  political  slogans  and  vandalism 
have  appeared  in  virtually  all  the  countries  of  Esistern  Europe  and  the  CIS.  The  sale 
of  traditional  anti-Semitic  materials,  including  the  well-known  forgery,  the  Protocols 
o/"  f/ie  EZders  o/Zion,  has  been  reported. 

This  anti-Semitism  is  not  a  new  sentiment.  In  many  respects,  it  is  the  same  as 
before  but  now,  instead  of  emanating  from  official  government  circles,  it  is  coming 
from  other  sources.  On  some  levels,  it  is  more  frightening  to  Jews.  It  is  far  less  pre¬ 
dictable  and  sometimes  more  openly  virulent.  Before,  one  could  attribute  it  to  a 
hated  government  policy.  Now  it  seems  to  be  coming  from  one’s  neighbors.  More¬ 
over,  it  harks  back  to  an  age-old  teaching:  “The  Jews  are  the  cause  of  all  our  prob¬ 
lems.” 

It  is  ironic  that  this  has  become  such  a  significant  issue  in  many  of  these  states, 
states  which  are  essentially  devoid  of  any  meaningful  Jewish  populations.  In  many 
cases  it  is  composed  primarily  of  elderly  retired  Jews,  many  of  whom  are  supported 
by  philanthropy.  Richard  Schifter,  former  U.S.  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for 
Human  Rights  and  Humanitarian  Affairs,  commented  in  June  1991  in  Bucharest 
that  “only  a  negligible  proportion  of  the  population  of  the  countries  in  this  region  is 
Jewish.  But  that  *  *  *  has  not  put  an  end  to  anti-Semitism  in  this  part  of  the 
world.”  The  prevalence  of  anti-Semitism  in  an  area  in  which  there  are  so  few  Jews 
is  yet  another  indication  of  the  irrational  and  prejudicial  nature  of  this  sentiment. 

Fighting  anti-Semitism  requires  a  multi-dimensional  approach.  One  crucial  el^ 
ment  in  this  process  is  education  to  diminish  prejudice  and  the  resulting  hatred 
which  it  breeds.  ADL,  through  its  “A  World  of  Difference”  prejudice  reduction  pro¬ 
gram,  has  influenced  thousands  of  teachers  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  students 
in  this  country.  Now  we  are  looking  to  use  our  experience  overseas.  We  have 
brought  to  the  U.S.  several  members  of  the  Moscow  City  Council  and  educators  to 
witness  our  prejudice  reduction  program.  This  summer  ADL  professionals  will  go  to 
Moscow  to  begin  working  with  Soviet  educators.  Obviously  this  is  just  a  beginning, 
but  it  could  become  a  model  for  inculcating  values  of  democracy  and  pluralism.  We 
believe  that  U.S.  government  agencies  should  look  to  cooperate  with  nompront 
groups  such  as  ADL  in  finding  ways  to  expand  such  programs  throughout  the  CIS 

and  Eastern  Europe.  ■■  a 

With  the  return  of  the  church  and  other  religious  bodies  as  a  major  influence  in 
society,  the  role  of  the  churches  in  preparing  and  disseminating  educational  materi¬ 
als  is  critical.  Considering  the  centuries-old  tradition  of  anti-Semitism,  it  will  take 
much  basic  education  to  create  new  attitudes.  It  can  be  done  through  the  example 

of  religious  leaders  and  educators.  .  tt  .  ^  j 

Another  area  that  is  crucial  for  dealing  with  anti-Semitism  is  Holocaust  educa¬ 
tion.  ADL’s  diverse  programming  in  this  area  demonstrates  that  there  is  much  that 
can  be  done  First,  there  is  the  need  to  know  the  facts  and  history,  which  most 
people  in  the  CIS  and  Eastern  Europe  don’t  know.  There,  as  elsewhere,  the  point  of 
such  education  is  to  demonstrate  where  hatred  can  lead. 

Another  critical  element  is  condemnation  of  anti-Semitism  by  political,  religmus, 
and  communal  leaders.  Some  political  leaders,  e.g.,  Czechoslovakia  s  President 
Vaclev  Havel,  have  not  hesitated  to  condemn  anti-Semitism  as  soon  as  it  manifested 
itself  They  have  done  so  publicly  and  unequivocally  to  their  own  media  as  well  as 
to  foreign  journalists.  This  is  the  response  that  is  likely  to  have  a  positive  impact  on 
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the  fight  against  anti-Semitism,  for  it  is  not  the  victims  or  their  children  who  ne^ 
to  hear  the  condemnation,  it  is  the  perpetrators  and  their  heirs  who  must  hear  it. 
Because  this  is  such  a  deeply  seated  prejudice,  they  must  hear  it  more  than  once. 

In  a  few  notable  instances,  church  leaders  have  individually  and  collectively  con¬ 
demned  anti-Semitism  as  antithetical  to  Christian  principles.  Such  steps,  while  wel¬ 
comed  and  important,  can  only  be  effective  if  they  are  transmitted  to  the  grassroots 
of  the  community.  If  cardinals  and  archbishops  condemn,  then  parish  priests  must 
also  speak  out  and  educate  about  the  evil  of  anti-Semitism. 

While  verbal  condemnation  is  a  first  and  crucial  step,  it  must  be  accompanied  by 
concrete  actions.  Such  a  step  was  taken  by  Poland’s  President  Lech  Walesa  when  he 
established  a  Presidential  Commission  on  Anti-Semitism.  President  Ion  Iliescu  of 
Romania  publicly  condemned  anti-Semitism  and  instructed  his  Attorney  General  to 
begin  an  investigation  which  could  lead  to  a  court  challenge  of  two  Romanian  news¬ 
papers  that  have  published  anti-Semitic  diatribes.  This  type  of  response,  if  it  re¬ 
ceives  sustained  support  from  the  highest  political  levels,  can  be  important.  Other¬ 
wise,  it  will  be  relegated  to  the  category  of  prestigious  but  meaningless  actions,  de¬ 
signed  to  placate  foreign  opinion. 

A  third  element  in  this  struggle  must  include  legal,  legislative  and  analytical  ap¬ 
proaches  to  curtail  prejudice,  discrimination  and  anti-Semitism.  We  at  the  ADL 
have  been  instrumental  here  in  the  U.S  in  urging  the  passage  of  hate  crime  legisla¬ 
tion  on  the  state  and  federal  level,  including  recently  passed  Congressional  legisla¬ 
tion  msmdating  the  FBI  to  keep  national  statistics  on  hate  crimes. 

These  measure  did  not  come  about  overnight.  They  were  enacted  after  years  of 
education  on  many  levels  so  that  Americans  understood  the  dangers  of  hatred  and 
the  need  for  tolerance  and  the  usefulness  of  laws  and  public  exposure  in  the  fight 
against  anti-Semitism.  Similar  types  of  legislation  need  to  be  adopted  and  imple¬ 
mented  throughout  Eastern  Europe  and  the  CIS  so  that  all  minority  groups  in  those 
states  will  feel  that  the  legal  system  will  work  to  protect  them  from  hatred  and  dis¬ 
crimination  based  on  their  religion  or  ethnicity. 

We  should  not  be  naive  about  how  easy  or  how  quickly  such  change  will  be 
brought  to  this  area.  Severe  economic,  social,  and  political  dislocations  generate  a 
climate  in  which  anti-Semitism  can  flourish.  It  will  take  years  even  in  the  best  of 
circumstances  to  overcome  centuries  of  prejudice. 

When  one  hears  anti-Semitic  voices  in  Moscow,  Kiev,  Prague,  Budapest,  Bucha¬ 
rest,  Warsaw  or  a  m5Tiad  of  cities,  towns  and  villages,  it  must  be  understood  that 
these  voices  are  not  only  expressing  hostility  towards  Jews  but  also  towards  the 
basic  notion  of  European  democracy.  Adam  Michnik,  one  of  Poland’s  leading  jour¬ 
nalists,  has  analyzed  this  problem  in  Poland.  His  observations  can,  in  fact,  be  ap¬ 
plied  to  virtually  all  of  the  countries  in  the  region. 

“Anti-Semitism  has  become  a  code  and  a  common  language  for  people  who 
are  dreaming  of  a  nationally  pure  and  politically  disciplined  state — a  state  with¬ 
out  people  who  are  “different”  and  without  a  free  opposition  •  *  ♦  When  anti- 
Semitic  opinions  are  expressed  *  •  *  Jews  are  not  the  issue  •  *  *  The  question 
is  whether  there  will  or  will  not  be  *  *  *  democracy.” 

Though  the  situation  in  each  of  the  countries  may  differ  in  its  details,  the  general 
profile  is  the  same.  It  must  be  understood  that,  if  anti-Semitism  is  allowed  to  flour¬ 
ish,  there  is  serious  doubt  whether  democracy  will  flourish  for  the  two  cannot  long 
coexist. 

STATEMENT  OF  HENRY  SIEGMAN,  EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR, 
AMERICAN  JEWISH  CONGRESS,  NEW  YORK,  NY 

Mr.  SiEGMAN.  Senator,  thank  you  for  giving  me  this  opportunity. 
Let  me  begin  by  commending  you  as  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  for  this 
act  of  high  statesmanship  in  bringing  together  the  American 
Jewish  Committee,  the  Anti-Defamation  league,  the  American 
Jewish  Congress.  Senator,  you  are  listening  to  me  with  fai*  too 
much  seriousness.  Obviously  I  am  joking. 

I  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  meet  with  friends  and  col¬ 
leagues  in  these  organizations.  As  a  matter  of  fact — as  the  presence 
of  the  National  Council  on  Soviet  Jewry  here  attests  since  all  of  us 
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were  founders  of  that  body — we  work  closely  together  in  every  area 
of  Jewish  and  general  concern. 

I  will  be  brief  in  my  comments,  Senator  and  leave  detailed  analy¬ 
sis  to  those  who  are  greater  experts  than  I.  I  will  limit  myself  to 
the  suggestion  that  you  made  in  the  invitation  to  us,  that  we  come 
up  with  some  concrete  recommendations,  and  I  will  try  to  do  that. 

The  centralized  controls  imposed  by  the  previous  Soviet  regime 
produced  over  the  years  a  deceptive  appearance  of  political  somno¬ 
lence  on  the  part  of  the  Soviet  people,  and  the  same  is  true,  of 
course,  of  Eastern  European  countries  under  Soviet  control.  Howev¬ 
er,  once  these  controls  were  relaxed,  it  became  apparent  that  this 
constricted  and  repressive  environment  incubated  a  lush  variety  of 
political  tendencies,  including  forms  of  xenophobic  nationalism  and 
religious  and  ethnic  bigotry  that  themselves  constitute  a  threat  to 
the  very  freedoms  that  allowed  them  to  be  expressed.  These  are 
deeply  disturbing  events  that  demand  serious  concern. 

To  answer  your  question  to  the  earlier  panel  as  to  whether  there 
should  be  concern  or  alarm  over  these  developments,  at  the  very 
least  there  should  be  concern,  and  it  ought  to  go  beyond  concern, 
very  close  to  alarm. 

We  welcome  the  fact  that  none  of  the  new  governments  have 
sought  to  interpose  impediments  to  the  departure  of  Jews  who  seek 
to  emigrate  or  to  be  reunited  with  their  families  in  Israel.  We  are 
gratified  by  the  opportunities  offered  the  Jewish  communities  in 
the  various  republics  of  the  former  Soviet  Union  to  create  and 
maintain  their  own  communal  institutions,  by  and  large  to  speak 
in  their  own  voices  as  a  community,  and  to  practice  their  religious 
beliefs.  These  are  substantial  and  dramatic  attainments  that  would 
have  been  thought  impossible  just  a  short  time  ago. 

They  are  reinforced  by  the  condemnation  of  anti-Semitism  by 
most  of  the  new  leaders  of  the  successor  republics  and  by  legisla¬ 
tion  intended  to  preclude  a  return  to  discrimination  and  persecu¬ 
tion,  both  legislation  in  the  republics  and  international  undertak¬ 
ings  to  which  reference  has  been  made. 

However,  the  depressing  fact  is  that  these  protections  appear  to 
be  increasingly  necessary,  if  not  imperative.  The  virulent  anti-Se¬ 
mitic  forces  that  have  slithered  out  into  public  awareness  may  not 
pose  a  clear  and  present  danger,  but  they  are  ominous  indeed.  Poli¬ 
cies  of  tolerance  and  respect  for  difference  in  the  republics  are  too 
new  to  provide  reliable  constraints,  and  the  newly  innovative 
democratic  structures  are  yet  to  be  tested  and  their  durability 
proved. 

In  this  connection,  I  might  say  that  I  thought  the  concern  that 
you  raised  very  incisively  in  the  earlier  panel  about  the  issue  of 
majoritarianism,  which  is  often  equated  with  democracy,  goes  to 
the  heart  of  the  matter.  If  America  is  “different,”  from  the  earlier 
European  experience,  it  is  precisely  in  our  understanding  that  ma- 
joritprianism  is  not  democracy;  indeed  it  can  be  the  most  serious 
threat  to  a  democratic  policy.  That  is  a  sensibility  that  is  by  and 
large  foreign  to  most  European  political  cultures,  certainly  in  that 
part  of  the  world.  The  charge  upon  our  Government  is  to  encour¬ 
age  policies,  programs,  and  institutions  that  can  fortify,  undergird, 
and  enhance  the  nascent  democratic  practices  in  the  new  republics. 
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Given  the  limitations  on  the  committee’s  time  and  the  con¬ 
straints,  particularly  at  this  point,  and  on  my  own  testimony,  let 
me  focus  just  on  one  discrete  recommendation  that  the  committee 
may  wish  to  give  some  consideration  to. 

The  American  Jewish  Congress  has  had  some  special  experience 
in  seeking  to  address,  if  not  comparable  problems,  then  at  least  re¬ 
lated  ones  that  at  one  time  existed  in  our  own  country  and  in  cer¬ 
tain  forms  continue  to  exist.  From  the  time  of  its  inception,  the 
American  Jewish  Congress  has  struggled  with  the  need  in  our  own 
society  to  counter  bigotry  and  discrimination  and  enhance  respect 
for  human  rights. 

We  found  from  the  outset  that  instead  of  relying  upon  exhorta¬ 
tion,  appeals  to  goodwill  and  various  educational  strategies,  the 
surest  means  to  guarantee  respect  for  individual  rights  was  re¬ 
course  to  the  courts  and  the  legislature,  and  to  the  rule  of  law.  Law 
is  ultimately  the  best  educator. 

AJCongress  some  years  ago  was  described  in  the  Yale  Law  Jour¬ 
nal  as  “the  lawyer  for  the  American  Jewish  community,”  because 
for  a  number  of  years  we  successfully  used  the  legal  process  as  the 
surest  means  for  achieving  freedom,  and  equal  opportunity  not 
only  for  members  of  our  community  but  for  all  Americans. 

Our  success  in  pioneering  the  use  of  both  legal  and  legislative 
tools  combined  with  social  action  in  advancing  civil  rights  and  civil 
liberties  in  the  United  States,  and  most  especially  in  elaborating 
First  Amendment  protections,  particularly  separation  of  church 
and  State  and  the  free  exercise  clause — these  are  described  in  some 
detail  in  the  Yale  Law  Journal  article  which,  with  your  permission, 
I  will  append  to  my  testimony  that  I  submit  to  the  committee. 

Our  experience  in  this  area  encouraged  us  2  years  ago  at  the 
time  the  authoritarian  restrictions  in  the  former  Soviet  Union 
began  to  be  relaxed  to  attempt  a  parallel  experiment  in  the  Soviet 
Union.  With  the  assistance  of  the  overall  umbrella  of  organizations 
for  the  Jewish  community  in  the  former  Soviet  Union  we  attempt¬ 
ed  to  mobilize  and  train  a  cadre  of  Jewish  members  of  the  former 
Soviet  bar  to  employ  elements  of  the  existing  legal  system  to  chal¬ 
lenge  discrimination  against  Jews  in  Eastern  Europe  and,  perhaps 
even  more  important,  in  so  doing  to  introduce  the  example  of  the 
aggressive  and  innovative  use  of  law  and  legislation  to  protect  and 
promote  human  rights. 

This  effort  has  been  impeded  at  least  in  part  by  the  lack  of 
formal  opportunity  within  the  Soviet  judicial  and  administrative 
system  for  this  kind  of  enterprise,  and  even  more  by  the  lack  of 
understanding  and  experience  by  both  legal  practitioners  and  the 
public  with  initiatives  of  this  kind. 

Given  the  nature  of  our  own  organizational  experience,  we  come 
naturally  to  the  conclusion  that  among  the  most  important  steps 
that  might  be  taken  to  deepen  democracy  in  the  new  successor 
States  is  that  of  creating  a  body  of  substantive  and  procedural 
law — which  as  chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Committee,  you  might  be 
particularly  sympathetic  to — which  enables  and  encourages  citizens 
to  press  claims  and  seek  redress  for  violations  of  their  personal 
rights. 

This  will  require  transforming  legal  education  in  the  new  repub¬ 
lics  and  the  adoption  of  both  new  methodologies  and  new  curricula 
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to  ensure  training  of  a  core  of  lawyers  accustomed  to  the  initiation 
of  private  claims,  including  claims  against  the  State,  and  in  the 
vigorous  prosecution  of  such  private  causes  of  action.  At  present, 
experience  in  those  areas  is  at  best  meager  and  conceptually  unfa¬ 
miliar. 

Clearly,  it  is  in  the  best  interest  of  democracy  in  Eastern  Europe 
and  therefore  in  the  best  interests  of  our  own  country  to  help 
pursue  such  changes.  The  means  by  which  the  U.S.  can  encourage 
these  changes  doubtless  will  vary  widely  and  depend  upon  imagina¬ 
tive  use  of  the  resources  available  in  the  academic  community,  as 
well  as  in  the  legal  profession. 

However,  a  way  to  begin  almost  immediately  presents  itself  by 
enabling  organizations  with  experience  in  this  area  such  as  our 
own  Commission  on  Law  and  Social  Action  of  the  American  Jewish 
Congress  and  similar  organizations  whose  work  is  described  in  the 
Yale  Law  Journal,  Article  I,  referred  to,  assist  lawyers  practicing 
in  the  republics,  in  cooperation  with  private  communal  bodies  that 
have  already  been  organized  in  these  republics,  to  represent  minor¬ 
ity  interests  to  establish  legal  and  social  action  programs  of  the 
kind  I  have  described. 

We  should  assist  them  in  organizing  workshops,  symposia  at 
which  lawyers  practicing  in  the  republics  could  meet  with  leading 
lawyers  in  the  U.S.  to  discuss  the  unique  challenges  to  legal  prac¬ 
tice  in  a  freely  contracting  society  as  opposed  to  practice  in  the 
status  society  like  the  former  Soviet  Union.  Faculty  exchange  pro¬ 
grams  should  be  expedited  and  internships  and  apprenticeships 
with  private  groups  in  the  U.S.  with  experience  in  protecting  the 
rights  of  minorities  and  advancing  civil  liberties  and  human  rights 
should  be  arranged.  Our  purpose  must  be  to  provide  a  firm  ground¬ 
ing  for  the  democratic  aspiration  so  clearly  evident  ever3rwhere  in 
Eastern  Europe. 

I  will  cut  short  my  formal  presentation  because  I  know  my  col¬ 
leagues  around  the  table  are  also  hard-pressed  for  time,  and  thank 
you,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  this  opportunity  to  appear  before  you. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Siegman  follows:] 

Prepared  Statement  of  Henry  Siegman 

I  thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  the  opportunity  to  appear  before  this  Subcommit¬ 
tee  in  connection  with  the  hearings  you  are  holding  on  U.S.  Assistance  to  the  Com¬ 
monwealth  of  Independent  States  and  other  Eastern  European  countries. 

At  a  time  in  the  life  of  our  country  when  the  level  of  praise  for  members  of  this 
institution  does  not  run  the  danger  of  turning  their  heads,  may  1  express  to  you, 
Mr.  Chairman,  and  to  your  colleagues  the  admiration  of  the  organization  I  repre¬ 
sent  for  the  important  work  you  are  doing  in  an  area  of  critical  significance  to  the 
prospects  of  freedom,  democracy  and  human  rights  not  only  in  the  former  Soviet 
Union  and  Eastern  Europe  but  everywhere  in  the  world. 

The  centralized  controls  imposed  by  the  previous  Soviet  regime  produced  over  the 
years  the  deceptive  appearance  of  p)olitical  somnolence  on  the  part  of  the  Soviet 
people.  However,  once  these  controls  were  relaxed,  it  became  apparent  that  this  con¬ 
stricted  and  repressive  environment  incubated  a  lush  variety  of  political  tendencies, 
including  forms  of  xenophobic  nationalism  and  religious  and  ethnic  bigotry  that 
themselves  constitute  a  threat  to  the  very  freedoms  that  allowed  them  to  be  ex¬ 
pressed.  These  are  deeply  disturbing  events  that  demand  serious  concern. 

We  welcome  the  fact  that  none  of  the  new  governments  has  sought  to  interpose 
impediments  to  the  departure  of  Jews  who  seek  to  emigrate  or  to  be  reunited  with 
their  families  in  Israel.  We  are  gratified  by  the  opportunities  offered  to  Jewish  com¬ 
munities  in  the  various  republics  to  create  and  maintain  their  own  communal  insti¬ 
tutions,  to  speak  in  their  own  voice  as  a  community,  and  to  practice  their  religious 
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beliefs.  These  are  substantial  and  dramatic  attainments  that  would  have  been 
thought  impossible  just  a  short  time  ago.  And  they  are  reinforced  by  the  condemna¬ 
tion  of  anti-^mitism  by  most  of  the  new  leaders  of  the  successor  Republics  and  by 
legislation  intended  to  preclude  a  return  to  discrimination  and  persecution. 

However,  the  depressing  fact  is  that  these  protections  appear  to  be  increasingly 
necessary  and  imperative.  The  virulent  anti-^mitic  forces  that  have  slithered  out 
into  public  awareness  may  not  pose  a  clear  and  present  danger,  but  they  are  omi¬ 
nous.  Policies  of  tolerance  and  respect  for  difference  in  the  republics  are  too  new  to 
provide  reliable  constraints,  and  the  newly  innovative  democratic  structures  are  yet 
to  be  tested  and  their  durability  proved.  The  charge  upon  our  own  government  is  to 
encourage  policies,  programs  and  institutions  that  can  fortify,  undergird  and  en¬ 
hance  the  nascent  democratic  practices  in  the  new  republics. 

Given  the  limitations  on  the  Committee’s  time,  the  constraints  on  my  own  testi¬ 
mony,  and  given  the  far  greater  expertise  of  friends  and  colleagues  who  have  al¬ 
ready  appeared  before  this  Committee,  I  will  not  to  cover  ground  that  has  already 
been  covered  so  well.  Instead,  I  will  limit  myself,  in  accordance  with  the  mandate  of 
the  Committee’s  letter  of  invitation  to  me,  to  a  specific  recommendation  for  actions 
our  government  might  take  to  address  the  problem  of  minority  rights,  anti-Semi¬ 
tism  and  human  rights  in  general  in  this  part  of  the  world. 

The  American  Jewish  Congress,  the  organization  I  represent,  has  had  some  very 
special  experience  in  seeking  to  address,  if  not  comparable  problems,  then  at  least 
related  ones  that  at  one  time  existed  in  our  own  country,  and  in  certain  forms  con¬ 
tinue  to  exist. 

From  the  time  of  its  inception,  the  American  Jewish  Confess  has  struggled  with 
the  need  in  our  own  society  to  counter  bigotry  and  discrimination  and  enhance  re¬ 
spect  for  human  rights.  We  found  from  the  outset  that  instead  of  relying  upon  ex¬ 
hortation,  appeals  to  good  will  or  various  educational  strategies,  the  surest  means  to 
guarantee  respect  for  individual  rights  was  recourse  to  the  courts  and  the  legisla¬ 
ture  and  the  rule  of  law.  AJCongress  some  years  ago  was  described  in  the  Yale  Law 
Journal  as  the  “lawyer  for  the  American  Jewish  Community”  because  for  some  40 
years  we  have  successfully  used  the  legal  process  as  the  surest  means  for  achieving 
freedom,  equality  and  equal  opportunity,  not  only  for  members  of  our  community, 
but  for  all  Americans. 

Our  success  in  pioneering  the  use  of  both  legal  and  legislative  tools  combined  with 
social  action  in  advancing  civil  rights  and  civil  liberties  in  the  United  States,  and 
most  especially  in  elaborating  First  Amendment  protections  that  assured  both  the 
separation  of  church  and  state  and  the  free  exercise  of  religion,  is  described  at  some 
length  in  the  Yale  Law  Journal  article  to  which  I  have  referred  and  which,  with 
your  permission,  I  wUl  append  to  the  copy  of  my  testimony  that  I  will  submit  to  the 
Committee.  Our  experience  in  this  area  encouraged  us  two  years  ago,  at  the  time 
the  authoritarian  restrictions  in  the  former  Soviet  Union  began  to  be  relaxed,  to 
attempt  a  parallel  effort  in  the  Soviet  Union.  We  attempted  to  mobilize  and  train  a 
cadre  of  Jewish  members  of  the  former  Soviet  bar  to  employ  elements  of  the  exist¬ 
ing  legal  system  to  challenge  discrimination  against  Jews  in  Eastern  Europe,  and, 
perhaps  even  more  important,  in  so  doing,  to  introduce  the  example  of  the  aggres¬ 
sive  and  innovative  use  of  law  and  legislation  to  protect  and  promote  human  rights. 
This  effort  has  been  impeded,  at  least  in  part,  by  the  lack  of  formal  opportunity 
within  the  Soviet  judicial  and  administrative  system  for  this  kind  of  enterprise  and, 
even  more,  by  the  lack  of  understanding  and  experience  by  both  legal  practitioners 
and  the  public  with  initiatives  of  this  kind. 

Given  the  nature  of  our  organizational  experience,  we  come  naturally  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  among  the  most  important  steps  that  might  be  taken  to  deepen  and 
entrench  democracy  in  the  new  successor  states  is  that  of  creating  a  body  of  sub¬ 
stantive  and  procedural  law  which  enables  and  encourages  citizens  to  press  claims 
and  seek  redress  of  violations  of  their  personal  rights.  This  doubtless  will  require 
transforming  legal  education  in  the  new  republics  and  the  adoption  of  both  new 
methodologies  and  new  curricula  to  insure  training  of  a  corps  of  lawyers  accus¬ 
tomed  to  the  initiation  of  private  claims,  including  claims  against  the  state,  and  in 
the  vigorous  prosecution  of  such  private  causes  of  action.  At  present  experience  in 
those  areas  is  at  best  meager  and  conceptually  unfamiliar. 

Clearly,  it  is  in  the  best  interest  of  democracy  in  Eastern  Europe,  and  therefore  in 
the  best  interests  of  our  own  country  to  help  pursue  such  changes.  The  means  by 
which  the  U.S.  can  encourage  these  changes  doubtless  will  vary  widely  and  depend 
upon  imaginative  use  of  the  resources  available  in  the  academic  community  as  well 
as  in  the  legal  profession.  However,  a  way  to  begin  almost  immediately  presents 
itself,  by  enabling  organizations  with  experience  in  this  area,  such  as  the  Commis¬ 
sion  on  Law  and  Social  Action  of  the  American  Jewish  Congress  and  similar  organi- 
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zations  whose  work  is  described  in  the  Yale  Law  Journal  article,  and  elsewhere,  to 
assist  young  lawyers  practicing  in  the  republics,  in  cooperation  with  private  commu¬ 
nal  bodies  that  have  been  organized  to  represent  minority  interests  to  establish 
legal  and  social  action  programs  of  the  kind  I  have  described.  We  should  assist  them 
in  organizing  workshops  and  symposia  at  which  lawyers  practicing  in  the  republics 
could  meet  with  leading  lawyers  in  the  U.S.  to  discuss  the  unique  challenges  to  legal 
practice  in  a  freely  contracting  society,  as  opposed  to  practice  in  a  status  society  like 
the  former  Soviet  Union.  Faculty  exchange  programs  should  be  expedited,  and  in¬ 
ternships  and  apprenticeships  in  private  groups  in  the  U.S.  with  experience  in  pro¬ 
tecting  the  rights  of  minorities  and  advancing  civil  liberties  could  be  arranged.  Our 
purpose  must  be  to  provide  a  firm  grounding  for  the  democratic  aspirations  so  clear¬ 
ly  evident  everywhere  in  Eastern  Europe. 

Let  me  emphasize  that  we  are  not  proposing  that  our  own  legal  institutions  be 
held  out  as  a  model  for  simple  emulation.  Each  society  must  produce  the  legal 
system  most  appropriate  and  fitting  in  terms  of  its  own  character  and  needs.  But  we 
are  persuaded  that  the  American  experience  in  the  use  of  law  in  the  advancement 
of  individual  rights  in  a  free  society,  and  particularly  the  experience  of  private  ef¬ 
forts  such  as  our  Commission  on  Law  and  Social  Action,  is  uniquely  relevant  and 
can  facilitate  the  transition  from  the  rigidities  of  the  old  Soviet  system — which 
served  a  society  in  which  individuals  had  relatively  little  control  over  broad  areas  of 
their  lives — to  the  kind  of  responsive  and  accessible  system  necessary  to  serve  a  so¬ 
ciety  in  which  individuals  are  not  only  free  to  choose  but  must  come  to  understand 
the  risks  and  responsibilities  that  accompany  the  exercise  of  choice. 

The  emergence  of  a  coherent  and  stable  legal  system  not  only  will  assure  justice 
among  the  citizens  of  the  new  republics  but  will  provide  the  context  necessary  to 
encourage  foreign  investments.  Economic  growth  depends  upon  a  stable  legal 
system  which  guarantees  a  fair  and  just  hearing  of  complaints  and  provides  a  de- 
I)endable  context  in  which  parties  to  a  transaction  can  know  what  to  expect  and 
anticipate  the  results  of  their  decision  and  their  behavior.  Investors  rightfully 
demand  assurance  that  agreements  will  be  enforced,  that  transactions  will  be  hon¬ 
ored,  that  legal  order  will  replace  bureaucratic  arbitrariness.  The  creation  of  a  reli¬ 
able  and  fair  legal  system  is  an  indisp)ensable  in^edient  not  only  in  the  evolution 
toward  democracy  but  in  the  promotion  of  economic  growth.  And  both  are  necessary 
for  the  viability  of  the  new  republics. 

We  are  pleased  to  note  that  sections  of  the  American  legal  community  have  al¬ 
ready  extended  help  toward  this  end.  Proposals  for  curricular  reform  in  Central  and 
Eastern  Europe  are  already  being  formulated  by  various  groups.  We  urge  that  de¬ 
velopment  of  kindred  programs  of  the  kind  I  have  described  be  encouraged  by  our 
government.  .  . 

[The  preprinted  information  referred  to  above.  The  Yale  Law  Journal  is  in  the 
committee  files.] 

Senator  Biden.  Thank  you,  and  I  might  note  that  I  met  at  length 
with  a  young  man  who  had  the  dubious  distinction  and  also  respon¬ 
sibility  of  heading  up  a  committee  in  Russia  to  draft  a  new  consti¬ 
tution.  He  might  be  considered  the  James  Madison  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  about  the  same  age  as  James  Madison  was  at  the  time. 

He  asked  me  if  I  would  participate  and  come  over  there  and 
speak,  and  I  said  I  would,  and  he  asked  me  what  I  thought  the 
most  defining  feature  of  our  system  was  and  why  our  system,  al¬ 
though  not  as  specific  in  the  guarantee  of  human  rights  as  other 
documents,  including  the  former  Soviet  Constitution  and  the  docu¬ 
ments  that  flowed  amazingly  from  the  French  Revolution,  why 
they  endured. 

I  respectfully  suggest  and  offer  for  your  consideration  the  most 
defining  feature  of  our  system  is  our  Bill  of  Rights,  and  its  empha¬ 
sis  on  the  individual  right  over  that  of  Government  and  privacy, 
the  notion  of  privacy,  or  that  old  adage  from  the  Talmud  about 
every  man  should  be  as  a  fig  tree,  the  right  to  be  let  alone.  It 
seems  that  we  sometimes  forget  that  here  too,  as  well. 

I  apologize  for  the  editorial  comment.  I  hope  the  Supreme  Court 
was  listening.  Now,  Mr.  Moses. 
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STATEMENT  OF  ALFRED  H.  MOSES,  PRESIDENT,  AMERICAN 
JEWISH  COMMITTEE,  WASHINGTON,  DC 

Mr.  Moses.  I  appreciate  the  opportunity. 

Senator  Biden.  And  I  might  add,  I  understand  you  gentlemen 
who  have  flights  to  catch,  if  in  the  midst  of  any  of  this  testimony 
or  questions  you  have  to  leave,  I  will  understand. 

Mr.  Moses.  I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  appear  before  you 
this  afternoon. 

Senator  Biden.  I  appreciate  you  coming. 

Mr.  Moses.  This  is  an  important  hearing.  On  occasion  the  Con¬ 
gress  holds  hearings  after  there  has  been  a  crisis,  or  even  a  catas¬ 
trophe.  It  is  some  much  better  when  the  Congress  focuses  its  atten¬ 
tion  on  a  matter  which  has  not  yet  reached  a  crisis  stage  but  is 
truly  deserving  of  attention,  and  that  is  what  I  see  as  the  timing  of 
this  hearing  today,  and  we  appreciate  your  calling  the  attention  of 
the  Congress  and  the  public  to  the  situation  with  regard  to  human 
rights  and  democracy  in  Eastern  mid  Central  Europe  and  the 
former  Soviet  Union. 

The  four  of  us  are  here  today  speaking  for  four  American  Jewish 
organizations,  I  as  president  of  the  American  Jewish  Committee. 
We  work  together  closely  on  many,  many  issues,  and  it  is  always  a 
personal  pleasure  for  me  to  appear  with  my  colleagues  that  are 
here  today.  I  might  mention  in  that  regard  Mr.  Wenick,  who  is  the 
executive  director  of  the  National  Conference  on  Soviet  Jewry. 

I  say  that  because  in  the  late  1970’s  and  early  1980’s  he  was  a 
branch  chief  in  the  Eastern  European  Bureau  of  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment,  and  in  that  service  on  behalf  of  our  Government  he  did  a 
great  deal  to  protect  the  rights  of  Jews  and  other  minorities  in  the 
then  Soviet  Union  and  Eastern  Europe.  His  experience,  therefore, 
is  both  on  the  Government  side  and  now  on  behalf  of  one  of  the 
leading  American  Jewish  organizations,  our  umbrella  organization 
dealing  with  the  area  of  the  former  Soviet  Union. 

I  shall  restrict  my  remarks  to  the  other  countries  of  Eastern 
Europe.  We  associate — the  American  Jewish  Committee,  that  is — 
with  the  presentation  by  the  National  Conference  on  Soviet  Jewry. 

The  American  Jewish  Committee  has  long  been  involved  in  safe¬ 
guarding  the  well-being  of  Jews  in  Central  and  Eastern  Europe. 
Indeed,  the  American  Jewish  Committee  began  in  1906  in  response 
to  pogroms  in  what  was  then  czarist  Russia  and  Moldavia,  part  of 
the  then-czarist  empire  that  was  lost  in  history  but  has  again  come 
back  to  public  attention.  We  have  stepped  up  our  activities  since 
the  demise  of  communism — 1989-90.  Over  the  past  2  years  we  have 
published  14  studies  on  various  aspects  of  anti-Semitism  and 
human  rights  in  Eastern  Europe.  We  have  submitted.  Senator, 
those  studies  to  you  through  your  staff  and  would  appreciate  their 
being  noted  for  the  record. 

Senator  Biden.  They  will  be  added  to  the  record. 

Mr.  Moses.  Our  work  in  the  region  includes  countries  studies 
and  public  opinion  surveys,  on-going  meetings  with  top  Govern¬ 
ment  officials,  work  with  ethnic  and  minority  groups,  as  well  as 
with  their  counterparts  here  in  the  United  States,  programs  and 
conferences  in  the  region,  and  the  promotion  of  minority  rights  and 
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the  rule  of  law  through  our  Jacob  Blaustein  Institute  for  the  Ad¬ 
vancement  of  Human  Rights. 

Over  the  past  2  ¥2  years,  the  American  Jewish  Committee  has  de¬ 
veloped  relationships  with  the  newly  elected  governments  of  Cen¬ 
tral  and  Eastern  Europe,  it  has  met  privately  with  their  leaders, 
including  the  Hungarian  Prime  Minister,  Jozsef  Antall,  Poland’s 
President  Minister  Lech  Walesa,  and  Romanian  President  Ion 
Iliescu,  as  well  as  with  the  foreign  ministers  of  Hungary,  Romania, 
and  Bulgaria,  and  with  the  leaders  from  Czechoslovakia  or  former 
Czechoslovakia,  current  leaders  of  the  Czech  and  Slovak  communi¬ 
ties.  Our  remarks  on  the  situation  of  Jews  in  the  region  covers  pri¬ 
marily  five  countries:  Bulgaria,  the  Czech  and  Slovak  Federated 
Republic,  Hungary,  Poland,  and  Romania. 

As  was  commented  on  earlier  when  we  had  the  first  panel  this 
afternoon,  the  Jewish  population  in  Central  and  Eastern  Europe  is 
but  a  remnant  of  what  existed  prior  to  the  beginning  of  World  War 
II,  when  there  were  in  the  five  countries  I  mentioned  almost  5  mil¬ 
lion  Jews.  More  than  80  percent  of  that  population  was  killed  in 
the  Holocaust.  Today,  Senator,  there  are  less  than  200,000  Jews 
living  in  the  region,  approximately  100,000  in  Hungary,  and  some 
18,000  to  20,000  in  Romania,  10,000  in  Poland,  and  the  numbers  go 
down  from  there,  so  what  we  have  is  a  small  remnant  of  what  was 
once  a  flourishing  Jewish  population. 

One  can  say  with  candor  that  the  countries  we  are  talking  about 
now  were  before  World  War  II  the  heartland  of  European  Jewry. 
What  we  see  is  that  the  bodies  and  souls  of  the  Jews  of  the  region 
were  exterminated  by  the  Nazis,  their  souls  were  captured  or  kept 
in  captivity  by  the  Communists,  and  it  has  only  been  in  the  last  2, 
2  ¥2  years  that  the  Jewish  populations  of  those  countries  can  again 
speak  of  themselves  openly  and  proudly  as  being  Jews. 

That  emergence  of  their  new  Jewishness  is  very  much  dependent 
upon  whether  the  democratic  institutions  in  the  region  will  take 
root  and  flourish.  We  believe  that  the  situation  of  Jews  as  well  as 
other  minorities  will  improve  only  to  the  extent  that  democracy 
takes  root  and  flourishes,  and  it  is  too  early  to  say  what  the  future 
will  be.  Only  in  the  former  Czechoslovakia  are  there  firm  demo¬ 
cratic  traditions. 

While  the  movement  toward  a  genuine  democracy  is  essential  for 
Jews  in  the  region,  that  by  itself  may  not  be  sufficient.  There  are, 
as  I  mentioned  in  my  written  statement,  problems  and  concerns 
that  are  specific  to  Jews  which  must  be  resolved,  to  mention  only  a 
few,  in  both  the  Polish  and  Hungarian  elections.  Anti-Semitism 
was  used  as  a  means  of  denouncing  political  opponents  by  the  per¬ 
sons  who  won  those  elections. 

In  the  case  of  the  president  of  Poland,  Lech  Walesa,  he  apolo¬ 
gized  to  the  Jewish  community  for  having  succumbed  to  the  temp¬ 
tation  of  anti-Semitism,  but  the  fact  remains  that  anti-Semitism 
still  resonates  within  the  national  fabric  of  Poland.  The  same  thing 
is  true  in  Hungary,  and  I  must  admit  in  Romania  as  well.  The  pre¬ 
vious  prime  minister,  the  first  prime  minister  after  the  do\ynfall  of 
Ceaucescu,  his  father  was  Jewish.  He  was  denounced  by  his  politi¬ 
cal  opponents  because  of  his  Jewish  origins,  although  he  was  not  a 
Jew  by  confession,  he  was  a  Christian  by  confession. 
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What  is  needed  is  for  responsible,  political  leadership  in  that 
area  to  stand  out  and  speak  forthrightly  in  opposition  to  anti-Semi¬ 
tism.  We  have  had  such  expressions.  We  have  had  them  from 
President  Iliescu,  who  as  mentioned  by  one  of  my  colleagues  here, 
has  denounced  two  newspapers  in  Romania,  Romania  Mare  and 
Europa  for  having  been  proponents  and  exponents  of  anti-Semi¬ 
tism. 

The  question  remains  whether  there  will  be  a  followthrough  on 
that  activity  and  whether  what  we  hear  and  see  and  daily  read  in 
the  form  of  expressions  by  governmental  leaders  are  genuine  and 
are  not  merely  parading  views  which  they  know  will  be  well-re¬ 
ceived  in  Western  Europe  and  in  our  own  country. 

It  is  important  at  every  opportunity  to  reinforce  to  the  leader¬ 
ship  of  these  countries  that  our  commitment  to  human  rights  and 
to  the  protection  of  minorities  is  genuine  and  it  is  not  a  matter  for 
the  hour  or  for  the  day  but  is  ongoing.  United  States  policy  deeply 
rooted  in  our  own  traditions. 

As  I  said.  Senator,  anti-Semitism  is  regrettably  a  phenomenon 
that  is  deeply  rooted  in  the  history  of  these  countries,  and  the  ulti¬ 
mate  responsibility  for  resolving  it  necessarily  rests  with  the 
people  themselves.  The  changed  nature  of  the  political,  religious, 
and  social  order  that  one  finds  in  the  region  does  offer  certainly  a 
glimmer  of  hope  that  this  approach  has  a  chance  of  succeeding. 
Unlike  the  situation  before  the  war  when  Government  and  church 
were  part  of  the  problem  they  are  today  part  of  the  solution. 

In  March  1990,  we  met  with  His  Holiness  Pope  John  Paul  II,  and 
it  was  on  that  occasion  that  he  issued  the  statement  to  the  church 
that  it  is  the  task  of  every  local  church  to  promote  cooperation  be¬ 
tween  Christians  and  Jews  and  that  was  followed  by  a  papal  letter 
that  was  read  throughout  the  churches  of  Poland  last  year. 

Today,  the  governments  of  Eastern  and  Central  Europe  are  pre¬ 
pared  to  invoke  their  powers  to  curb  anti-Semitism,  and  they  have 
demonstrated  a  genuine  willingness  to  use  their  authority,  as  have 
the  churches,  against  this  malevolent  behavior.  As  part  of  this 
effort,  government  and  church  leaders  should  encourage  the  intro¬ 
duction  into  the  school  curriculum  of  texts  that  impart  knowledge 
and  understanding  about  Jews  and  other  minorities. 

The  conference  on  security  and  cooperation  in  Europe,  which  has 
dealt  at  length  with  minority  issues  and  which  continues  to  have 
an  important  role  to  play  in  monitoring  human  rights  programs 
and  encouraging  peaceful  resolution  of  interethnic  conflict  can  pro¬ 
vide  assistance  to  governments  to  devise  national  programs  consist¬ 
ent  with  these  goals,  but  if  we  are  to  get  at  the  root  causes  of  anti- 
Semitism  there  is  no  escaping  the  slow  and  arduous  path  of  chang¬ 
ing  people’s  minds  and  attitudes  toward  Jews. 

This  requires  educating  and  sensitizing  people  about  a  minority 
which  has  long  been  in  their  midst  but  about  whom  they  know 
little.  There  is,  I  am  convinced,  no  substitute  to  the  slow  and  diffi¬ 
cult  approach  which,  should  it  succeed,  would  draw  much  of  the 
venom  from  anti-Semitism  and  in  the  process  push  to  the  margins 
of  society  those  who  would  use  it  to  further  their  own  aims  and 
ambitions. 

Having  said  this,  I  believe  that  our  Government  can  help  the 
people  and  the  governments  in  Eastern  and  Central  Europe  in 
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dealing  with  the  problem.  Today,  human  rights  is  high  on  the 
agenda  of  the  U.S.  Government  as  well  as  of  the  governments  of 
the  European  Community.  The  governments  in  Central  and  East¬ 
ern  Europe  understand  that  if  they  wish  to  have  good  relations 
with  us,  as  well  as  with  the  European  Community,  they  have  to 
take  human  rights  seriously.  I  believe  that  despite  some  backslid¬ 
ing  here  and  there  they  are  trying  to  do  that. 

Much  has  changed  in  the  region.  Unlike  the  governments  that 
were  in  power  before,  during,  and  after  the  war,  we  now  have  gov¬ 
ernmental  leadership  that  is  seeking  to  deal  with  the  problem. 
What  they  need  to  have  is  encouragement  from  us  and  reinforce¬ 
ment. 

I  would  like,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  minute  or  two  remaining  to 
recommend  certain  specific  measures  to  you  as  Chair  of  the  sub¬ 
committee  dealing  with  what  the  United  States  can  do  to  help 
combat  anti-Semitism  in  the  countries  of  Central  and  Eastern 
Europe.  The  United  States  should  consider  the  state  of  human 
rights  in  countries  of  the  region  when  considering  aid  requests. 
You  touched  on  this  in  your  question  of  the  panel  earlier. 

Where  governments  backslide  on  their  commitment  to  democra¬ 
cy  and  the  rule  of  law  in  protecting  human  rights  and  minorities, 
including  Jews,  we  should  give  serious  consideration  to  reducing  or 
cutting  of  further  aid  until  the  situation  is  remedied.  The  periodic 
reports  of  the  Helsinki  Commission  and  those  of  other  similarly 
qualified  monitoring  groups  on  human  rights  in  the  region  could  be 
used  as  a  basis  for  determining  whether  such  action  is  warranted. 

We  commend  the  State  Department  for  its  monitoring  of  human 
rights  in  the  re^on  through  our  embassies  and  consulates,  and  we 
look  to  the  continuation  of  this  practice.  The  National  Endowment 
for  Democracy,  a  creation  of  the  Congress,  has  as  one  of  its  princi¬ 
pal  responsibilities  to  promote  democracy  and  pluralism  within 
Central  and  Eastern  Europe.  It  should  be  encouraged  to  expand  its 
efforts  to  promote  interethnic  and  interreligious  understanding. 

In  Romania,  the  Endowment  has  supported  the  activities  of  inde¬ 
pendent  trade  union  movements  as  well  as  programs  for  encourag¬ 
ing  human  rights,  the  rule  of  law,  and  respect  for  minorities.  Con¬ 
sideration  might  be  given  to  creating  a  Democracy  Corps  to  give 
greater  practical  effect  to  these  efforts. 

Radio  Free  Europe  should  be  encouraged  to  expand  its  program¬ 
ming  in  the  human  rights  areas.  Its  Hungarian  Service,  it  should 
be  noted,  has  introduced  a  new  weekly  service  that  explores  demo¬ 
cratic  theory  and  practice,  and  this  same  kind  of  programming  is 
needed  for  Bulgaria,  Czechoslovakia,  Poland,  and  Romania. 

The  Russian  Service  of  Radio  Liberty  already  has  been  doing  a 
series  on  Jewish  cultural  life.  Similarly,  the  Voice  of  America  has 
been  running  an  exemplary  series  of  programs  on  Jewish  life  and 
Jewish  culture  in  America.  These  programs  reach  the  country  as  a 
whole  to  which  they  are  beamed,  and  they  do  over  a  period  of  time 
change  the  national  culture. 

They  bring  about  a  national  ethos,  we  hope,  that  will  look  upon 
the  Jews  of  the  region  and  the  Jews  who  lived  there  before  as 
being  people  who  can  and  who  have  in  the  psist  contributed  to 
those  societies,  and  make  the  dominant  national  groups  in  those 
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countries  anxious  to  learn  more  about  minorities  with  so  much  to 
contribute,  not  only  Jews  but  the  other  minorities  of  the  region. 

In  conclusion,  I  know  from  first-hand  experience  over  more  than 
two  decades  of  work  in  the  field  of  human  rights  in  this  region  that 
the  leadership  of  the  United  States  is  critical.  The  responsibility 
lies  with  the  Congress,  the  administration,  and  ultimately  with  us, 
the  American  people.  What  we  do  and  say  in  this  country  has  a 
major  influence  on  both  governmental  and  nongovernmental  be¬ 
havior  in  Central  and  Eastern  Europe. 

The  Jackson- Vanik  Amendment,  enacted  by  the  Congress  in 
1974,  spurred  the  right  of  Jews  and  other  minorities  to  emigrate 
from  the  Soviet  Union,  Romania,  and  elsewhere  in  the  region.  As 
part  of  the  annual  review  process  under  Jackson- Vanik  the  human 
rights  record  of  these  countries  was  frequently  reviewed.  Even 
though  this  was  not  its  primary  focus,  nevertheless  it  brought  at¬ 
tention  to  anti-Semitism  and  other  human  rights  abuses  in  the 
region.  The  work  of  the  Helsinki  Commission  has  also  been  invalu¬ 
able. 

Our  success  in  these  endeavors  is  ultimately  tied  to  the  United 
States’  larger  role  as  the  military  and  economic  leader  of  the 
world.  It  is  this  power  base,  together  with  the  dedication  to  human 
rights,  that  enables  us  to  be  an  influence  for  the  betterment  of 
human  life  around  the  world.  With  the  collapse  of  communism,  we 
have  the  opportunity  today,  as  never  before,  to  help  eradicate  the 
ancient  scourge  of  anti-Semitism  in  Central  and  Eastern  Europe. 

Senator  Humphrey  liked  to  say  that  he  could  tell  the  democratic 
vitality  and  well-being  of  a  country  that  he  visited  by  learning  how 
they  treated  their  Jews.  That  was  true  when  Senator  Humphrey 
was  alive.  I  believe  it  is  true  today,  certainly  throughout  Central 
and  Eastern  Europe. 

Thank  you. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Moses  follows:] 

Prepared  Statement  of  Alfred  H.  Moses 

The  American  Jewish  Committee  has  long  been  involved  in  safeguarding  the  well¬ 
being  of  Jews  in  Central  and  Eastern  Europe  and  has  stepped  up  its  activities  since 
the  demise  of  communism.  Its  work  in  the  region  includes:  country  studies  and 
public  opinion  surveys;  ongoing  meetings  with  top  government  officials;  work  with 
ethnic  and  minority  groups,  as  well  as  with  their  national  counterparts  resident  in 
the  United  States;  programs  and  conferences  in  the  region;  and  promotion  of  minor¬ 
ity  rights  and  the  rule  of  law  through  its  Jacob  Blaustein  Institute  for  the  Advance¬ 
ment  of  Human  Rights,  I  should  like  to  dwell  initially  on  the  first  two  of  these  ac¬ 
tivities.  The  Committee  has  conducted  and  published  pioneering  surveys  of  attitudes 
toward  Jews  and  other  minorities  in  Germany,  Austria,  Poland,  Hungary,  Czecho¬ 
slovakia  and  the  republics  of  the  former  Soviet  Union.  It  is  now  completing  a  follow¬ 
up  to  the  Soviet  survey,  this  time  focusing  on  ten  of  the  republics  of  the  former 
Soviet  Union.  Copies  of  these  studies  and  reports  which  have  been  widely  quoted  in 
the  national  press  have  been  made  available  to  the  Subcommittee. 

Over  the  past  2V2  years,  the  American  Jewish  Committee  has  developed  relation¬ 
ships  with  the  newly  elected  governments  of  Central  and  Eastern  Europe  and  has 
met  privately  with  their  leaders — including  Hungarian  Prime  Minister  Jozsef 
Antall,  Polish  President  Lech  Walesa  and  Romanian  President  Ion  Iliescu — as  well 
as  with  the  foreign  ministers  of  Hungary,  Romania  and  Bulgaria,  and  numerous 
Czech  and  Slovak  leaders.  The  purposes  of  these  meetings  were  to  affirm  support  for 
the  process  of  democratization  and  the  transition  to  a  market  economy  and  to 
secure  the  status  of  Jews  and  other  minority  groups. 

The  American  Jewish  Committee’s  work  in  Central  and  Eastern  Europe  is  defined 
by  a  deep  commitment  to  the  process  of  political  and  economic  reform,  a  process 
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that  is  crucial  to  peace  and  prosperity  on  the  European  continent.  The  success  of 
that  process  is  clearly  tied  to  progress  in  combating  anti-Semitism  and  ethnic  preju¬ 
dice. 

Mr.  Chairman,  before  proceeding,  I  should  like  to  acknowledge  with  thanks  the 
work  of  Murray  Gordon,  a  consultant  of  the  American  Jewish  Committee  on  Cen¬ 
tral  and  Eastern  Europe,  for  his  role  in  the  preparation  of  this  statement. 

COUNTRIES  COVERED  IN  THE  STATEMENT 

My  rernarks  on  the  situation  of  the  Jews  in  Central  and  Eastern  Europe  deal  pri¬ 
marily  with  five  countries:  Bulgaria,  the  Czech  and  Slovak  Federative  Republic, 
Hungary,  Poland  and  Romania.  With  respect  to  the  former  ^viet  Union,  we,  as 
members  of  the  National  Conference  on  Soviet  Jewry,  associate  ourselves  with  the 
Conference’s  presentation  to  the  Subcommittee. 

Before  the  war,  Poland,  Romania  and  Hungary  were  the  heartland  of  European 
Jewry;  there  were  33  millions  Jews  in  Poland;  500,000  in  Romania;  and  about 
825,000  in  Hungary.  The  Jewish  communities  in  Czechoslovakia  and  Bulgaria  were 
far  smaller,  with  the  former  numbering  357,000  on  the  eve  of  the  war  and  the  Bul¬ 
garia  community  about  50,000. 

Except  for  the  Jews  of  Bulgaria,  which  the  Bulgarian  population  refused  to  send 
to  their  death,  the  communities  in  the  other  four  countries  were  decimated  by  the 
Nazis  and  their  collaborators.  The  survivors  in  Poland  numbered  250,000,  those  of 
Romania  342,000,  for  Hungary  the  figure  was  260,000,  and  for  Czechoslovakia  about 
50,000.  With  the  destruction  of  these  Jewish  communities,  an  entire  civilization  was 
lost.  Under  communist  rule,  Jewish  community  life  came  under  tight  government 
control.  While  the  physical  survival  of  these  communities  was  not  in  serious  jeop)- 
ardy,  its  religious  and  intellectual  spirit  was  snuffed  out.  The  Nazis  destroyed  the 
body  and  soul  of  Jewish  life;  the  communists  were,  for  the  most  part,  content  to 
take  away  its  soul. 

Even  before  the  communists  consolidated  their  control  over  these  countries,  Jews 
began  to  leave  in  large  numbers  for  Israel  and  the  West.  Although  emi^ation 
became  more  difficult  under  communist  rule,  and  in  some  cases  impossible,  a 
number  of  Jews  continued  to  leave  under  their  own  free  will  or  were  forced  to  emi¬ 
grate  in  response  to  anti-Semitic  agitation.  Today,  the  Jewish  communities  in  East¬ 
ern  and  Central  Europe,  with  the  exception  of  Hungary,  are  pitifully  small  in  size; 
for  the  most  part,  they  are  made  up  of  elderly  persons  and,  not  surprisingly,  are 
dwindling  in  number.  There  are  about  80,000  to  110,000  in  Hungary;  18,000  to 
20,000  in  Romania,  8,000  to  10,000  in  Poland;  5,000  to  6,000  in  the  Czech  and  Slovak 
Federative  Republic;  and  a  little  under  5,000  in  Bulgaria.  Clearly,  in  all  these  coun¬ 
tries,  Jews  make  up  a  minute  fraction  of  the  total  population. 

MIXED  SITUATION  SINCE  1989 

In  the  relatively  brief  time  since  the  collapse  of  the  former  Soviet-bloc  countries 
in  Eastern  and  Central  Europe,  the  situation  of  Jews  in  these  lands  has  undergone 
profound  change.  Much  of  this,  most  observers  would  agree,  has  been  for  the  better. 
Ask  a  cross-section  of  Jews  in  any  of  these  budding  democratic  states  whether  they 
are  better  off  now,  or  under  the  former  communist  regimes;  few,  if  any,  would  be 
prepared  to  trade  their  present  situation — difficult  as  it  may  be — for  what  they  had 
before.  Gone  are  the  intrusive  and  strict  controls  over  their  lives  and  religious  and 
community  institutions.  Bad  as  these  were  for  the  ordinary  citizen,  they  often 
weighed  more  heavily  on  Jews. 

Despite  the  real  gains,  the  overthrow  of  the  communist  system  has  not  ushered  in 
a  period  where  Jews,  and  other  minorities,  are  free  of  the  blight  of  discrimination 
and  prejudice.  Except  for  Bulgaria  and  the  Czech  lands  of  the  Czech  and  Slovak 
Federative  Republic,  there  have  been  disturbing  outcroppings  of  anti-Semitism  that 
have  made  it  difficult  for  many  Jews  to  enjoy  fully  their  newly-won  gains.  This  has 
happened  despite  the  fact  that  Jews  make  up  a  tiny  fraction  of  the  total  population. 
It  would  not  be  wide  of  the  mark  to  say  that  the  average  person  in  these  countries 
has  never  seen  or  spoken  to  a  Jew.  This  notwithstanding,  anti-Semitism  has 
emerged  as  a  political  and  social  factor  in  most  of  these  former  Soviet-bloc  coun¬ 
tries.  It  is  occurring  against  a  background  of  rising  ethnic  tension  throughout  Cen¬ 
tral  and  Eastern  Europe  and  the  former  Soviet  Union.  These  two  phenomena  are 
linked  to  one  another  and  have  a  mutually  reinforcing  effect. 

Where  its  impact  has  been  felt,  anti-Semitism  is  one  of  the  bitter  fruits  of  resur¬ 
gent  nationalism  and  the  disillusionment  of  most  people  with  the  meager  economic 
gains  they  have  to  show  since  the  overthrow  of  communist  rule.  Feeding  on  this  dis¬ 
content  are  ultranationalist  groups  and  their  newspapers  which  have  targeted  Jews 
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and  other  minorities  as  being  responsible  for  past  and  current  ills  of  society.  Certain 
political  leaders  and  journalists  are  singled  out  because  they  are  Jewish  or  of 
Jewish  origin.  While  governments  have  deplored  and  condemned  inflammatory  arti¬ 
cles  directed  against  Jews,  they  have  generally  resisted  demands  to  curb  or  ban 
them  lest  this  lead  to  charges  of  press  censorship.  More  troubling  has  been  the  will¬ 
ingness  of  some  mainstream  political  figures  to  play  the  anti-&mitic  card  to  win 
votes  or  turn  a  blind  eye  to  the  use  of  such  methods.  Regrettably,  such  sentiments 
were  expressed  in  the  recent  Polish  presidential  election.  To  his  credit.  President 
Walesa  apologized  for  having  used  such  tactics. 

Where  such  practices  have  been  employed,  they  have  been  accompanied  by  a 
sharp  rise  in  anti-Semitic  incidents.  These  have  usually  been  in  the  form  of  swasti¬ 
ka  signs  on  synagogues,  desecration  of  cemeteries,  hate  mail  and  occasional  physical 
assaults  on  Jews.  V^ile  none  of  this  is  life  threatening,  it  sends  a  chill  through  the 
Jewish  community,  many  of  whose  members  are  Holocaust  survivors. 

GAINS  IN  JEWISH  COMMUNITY  UFE 

Serious  as  these  developments  are,  they  ought  not  blind  us  to  the  very  real  im¬ 
provements  that  have  taken  place  since  the  1989  revolutions.  These  changes  are  not 
the  result  of  special  favors  or  dispensations  to  the  Jewish  community;  rather,  they 
are  the  ineluctable  outgrowth  of  the  emergence  of  popularly  elected  governments 
committed  to  democratic  values. 

Allow  me,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  dwell  briefly  on  certain  changes,  which,  while  taken 
as  the  norm  in  democratic  countries,  were  only  introduced  following  the  overthrow 
of  communism.  Today,  Jewish  communities  in  all  the  countries  in  the  region  have 
the  right  to  elect  their  own  community  leaders  and  set  their  own  agendas  without 
outside  interference.  During  the  communist  period,  the  leadership  of  the  community 
had  either  to  be  approved  by  the  government  or  was  imposed  on  it.  Those  who  did 
not  toe  the  party  line  were  forced  out  of  office.  One  such  courageous  Jewish  leader, 
whose  name  I  should  like  to  mention,  was  Dr.  Desider  Gaisky,  president  of  the 
Jewish  communities  in  the  Czech  Republic,  who,  tragically,  was  Hlled  in  an  auto 
accident  last  year.  With  the  restoration  of  democracy.  Dr.  Gaisky  was  returned  to 
office  and  served  the  Jewish  community  with  courage  and  fortitude  until  his  death. 

These  new  freedoms  have,  in  many  instances,  led  to  a  revitalization  of  Jewish 
community  life.  Many  Jews,  particularly  young  people,  who  had  distanced  them¬ 
selves  from  the  Jewish  community,  are  finding  their  way  back.  In  a  number  of 
cities,  notably  Budapest,  new  Jewish  schools  have  opened  or  existing  ones  expanded. 
In  some  instances  this  is  being  accomplished  through  assistance  of  Jewish  organiza¬ 
tions  or  foundations  in  the  United  States  and  Western  Europe.  Jewish  children  can 
now  learn  about  their  heritage  in  an  atmosphere  free  of  fear  and  intimidation.  A 
number  of  cultural,  Zionist  and  sports  groups  have  also  sprung  up,  contributing  to 
the  new  vitality  that  infuses  Jewish  life. 

While  these  are  encouraging  signs  of  rebirth,  there  are  also  disheartening  indica¬ 
tions  of  decline.  Abandoned  synagogues,  which  attest  to  the  great  past  of  many 
Jewish  communities,  today  are  forlorn  symbols  of  atrophying  Jewish  life.  The 
Jewish  community  of  Prague,  once  a  great  and  vital  center  of  intellectual  and  reli¬ 
gious  life,  currently  does  not  have  a  single  rabbi.  This  is  the  case  of  many  cities  and 
towns  where  there  is  no  rabbi  to  attend  to  the  spiritual  needs  of  these  shriveling 
Jewish  communities.  An  aging  population,  assimilation  and  secularism  do  not  bode 
well  for  their  future. 

How  Jews  view  themselves — whether  as  a  religion  or  ethnic  minority — is  also  un¬ 
dergoing  change.  During  the  dark  years  of  communist  rule,  being  Jewdsh  was  de- 
fin^  along  narrow  confessional  lines.  Under  the  Soviet  interpretation  of  commu¬ 
nism,  which  was  slavishly  followed  by  the  satellite  countries,  attempts  by  Jews  to 
express  their  distinctive  cultural  or  national  heritage  were  vigorously  suppressed. 
No  op>en  references  could  be  made  to  Israel  or  to  traditional  ideas  of  Jewish  jieople- 
hood;  Zionism  was  outlawed  and  its  supporters  dealt  with  harshly.  In  this  climate  of 
fear,  many  Jews  were  forced  into  silence  and  internalized  a  denial  of  their  Jewish 
identity.  Very  often  parents  hid  from  their  children  the  fact  they  were  Jewish,  in 
the  mistaken  belief  this  would  shield  them  from  anti-Semitism. 

Happily,  this  is  no  longer  the  case;  Jews,  along  with  other  people  in  the  region, 
are  now  free  to  express  themselves  as  they  wish.  For  a  growing  number,  particular¬ 
ly  those  in  younger  age  groups,  being  Jewish  is  a  source  of  pride  and  not  a  burden 
to  carry  in  silent  fear.  What  might  be  indicative  of  this  improved  climate  is  the 
small  but  growing  number  of  people  in  Hungary,  Poland  and  Czechoslovakia  who 
are  coming  forward  to  acknowledge  their  Jewish  identity  based  on  the  fact  that  a 
parent  or  grandparent  was  Jewish. 
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With  the  demise  of  communism,  Mr.  Chairman,  Jews  in  these  countries  have 
^ain  been  able  to  establish  links  with  their  fellow-Jews  in  other  countries.  Several 
international  Jewish  organizations,  including  the  American  Jewish  Joint  Distribu¬ 
tion  Coimnittee,  have  restored  ties  to  these  countries;  Jewish  foundations,  like  the 
Lauder  Foundation,  are  providing  funds  for  educational,  religious,  cultural  and 
sports  purposes. 

The  American  Jewish  Committee,  I  am  proud  to  say,  is  in  the  forefront  of  efforts 
to  secure  the  status  of  Jewish  communities  in  these  lands.  It  has,  as  I  have  already 
rmted,  established  programs  and  prepared  studies  on  developments  in  the  region 
the  Jewish  community.  This  month,  the  American  Jewish  Committee 
will  join  with  the  Franz  Kafka  Society  of  Prague  in  organizing  an  international 
seminar  on  the  theme  “Anti-Semitism  in  Post-Totalitarian  Europe,”  under  the  aus¬ 
pices  of  President  Vaclav  Havel.  Organizing  a  seminar  on  anti-Semitism  in  Prague, 
let  alone  with  the  assistance  of  an  American  Jewish  organization,  would  have  been 
unthinkable  just  a  few  years  ago. 

One  last  point  that  deserves  mentioning,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  the  normalization  of 
diplomatic  relations  between  the  governments  in  the  region  and  Israel.  Under 
^viet  pressure,  most  of  these  countries  severed  diplomatic  ties  with  Israel,  demon¬ 
ized  Zionism,  actively  supported  and  armed  Israel’s  enemies,  forbade  the  teaching  of 
Hebrew  in  schools  and  universities  and  denied  their  citizens  the  right  to  have  con¬ 
tacts  with  relatives  in  Israel.  In  certain  of  the  countries,  anti-Zionism  became  the 
new  form  of  anti-Semitism.  The  Polish  Government’s  anti-Zionist  jxilicies  in  1968,  it 
might  be  recalled,  created  an  atmosphere  of  fear  that  forced  many  Jews  to  leave  the 
country.  Ironically,  most  of  these  people  were  fully  assimilated  into  Polish  society; 
they  had  misteikenly  believed  this  would  make  them  immune  to  the  anti-Semitic 
virus. 

'I^is  is  now  part  of  histoiy.  All  the  countries  in  the  region  (except  for  Romania 
which  never  broke  diplomatic  links)  have  renewed  relations  with  Israel.  At  the  last 
^ssion  of  the  United  Nations  General  Assembly,  they  not  only  voted  with  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  states  to  rescind  the  noxious  resolution  equating  Zionism  with  racism,  but 
were  also  cosponsors  of  this  effort.  All  have  developed  normal  trading,  cultural  and 
scientific  contacts  with  Israel  befitting  their  friendly  ties.  Since  travel  abroad  is  no 
longer  r^tricted,  Jews  are  free  to  travel  to  Israel  or  settle  there.  By  ending  the  an¬ 
tagonistic  relationship  with  Israel,  the  governments  of  these  former  Soviet-bloc 
countries  have  taken  an  important  step  in  promoting  a  greater  sense  of  psychologi¬ 
cal  well-being  and  personal  security  among  their  Jewish  citizens.  The  absence  of 
diplomatic  ties  to  Israel  had  been  a  source  of  great  concern  for  Jews  because  it  pre¬ 
vented  them  from  having  normal  contacts  with  relatives  and  friends. 

That  the  overall  situation  of  Jews  is  improving  in  these  countries  should  come  as 
no  surprise  to  even  those  who  have  but  the  most  cursory  knowledge  of  Jewish  histo¬ 
ry.  It  is  precisely  within  liberal  democratic  and  pluralistic  countries  with  market 
economies  that  Jews,  over  the  centuries,  have  been  able  to  prosper  and  realize  their 
fullest  potential  and  contribute  most  to  society. 

A  RETURN  TO  HISTORY 

Despite  these  and  other  favorable  signs,  there  are  troubling  developments  that  do 
not  bode  well  for  the  future  well-being  of  the  Jewish  communities  in  a  number  of 
these  countries.  It  is  our  judgment  that  these  are  an  outgrowth  of  the  continued 
weakness  of  democracy  and  democratic  institutions  throughout  the  region.  The  over¬ 
throw  of  communism  has  not  translated  into  an  unambiguous  triumph  for  liberal 
democracy.  Conventional  Western  thinking,  sometimes  conditioned  by  facile  cold- 
war  slogans  about  “captive  nations,”  naively  believed  after  the  first  shock  waves  of 
1989  that  communism  would  invariably  and  automatically  be  replaced  by  democracy 
and  market  economies. 

What  is  lacking  in  many  of  these  countries  is  a  viable  civil  society — that  network 
of  voluntary  associations,  modes  of  thinking,  traditions  and  institutions — that  make 
democracy,  and  a  free  market,  possible.  Political  reality  has  turned  out  to  be  much 
more  complex — and  disappointing — than  the  rhetoric  surrounding  the  fall  of  the 
Berlin  Wall.  We  can,  I  submit,  gain  a  keener  insight  into  this  reality  by  allowing 
history  to  be  our  guide.  Central  and  Eastern  Europe  are  going  through  a  return  to 
history.  Past  structures  and  ideologies  are  proving  more  reliable  guides  to  the  shape 
of  things  to  come  than  any  other  indicators,  and  pre-1914  atlases  give  a  clearer  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  tangled  conflicts  emerging  in  post-communist  societies  than  do  recent 
maps. 

Before  the  advent  of  communism,  only  one  country  in  the  region — Czechoslova¬ 
kia — had  a  viable  democratic  system  coupled  with  a  thriving  market  economy,  and 
even  that  was  encumbered  by  grave  problems  of  ethnic  minorities.  Poland  did  try. 
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between  the  two  World  Wars,  to  achieve  a  democratic  structure,  but  the  nobility  of 
this  intention  was  not  matched  by  the  reality  of  its  jwlitics  and  economics;  parlia¬ 
mentary  fragmentation,  and  the  fact  that  almost  a  third  of  its  population  consisted 
of  ethnic  minorities  (Ukrainians,  Germans,  Jews)  undercut  its  fledgling  democratic 
structures.  Hungary,  Romania,  Bulgaria,  Yugoslavia,  and  the  Baltic  stetes  produced 
between  1918  and  1939  a  variety  of  authoritarian  regimes,  with  var)dng  degrees  of 
xenophobic  repression  and  semi-fascist  tendencies. 

A  cursory  review  of  recent  events  suggests  that  these  countries  run  the  risk  of 
moving  toward  their  past.  Thus,  the  Czech  and  Slovak  Federative  Republic,  with  its 
liberal,  secular.  Western-oriented  traditions,  is  the  most  successful  in  developing 
along  democratic  lines;  even  so,  this  is  more  a  success  story  in  the  Czech  lands  than 
in  Slovakia  whose  historical  tradition  is  lacking  in  these  ingredients.  Poland  and 
Hungary  are  able  to  draw,  with  some  success,  on  historical  resources  and  traditions 
to  which  representative  government  was  not  wholly  forei^,  although  Polish  parlia¬ 
mentary  fragmentation  and  some  lingering  ethnocentric  traditions  in  Hungary 
make  future  developments  problematic.  But  countries  like  Romania  and  Bulgaria, 
let  alone  Albania  with  hardly  any  tradition  of  democratic  civil  society,  show  hov; 
difficult  the  transition  is.  And  in  what  was  once  Yugoslavia,  two  parallel  throw¬ 
backs  are  discernible:  the  historical  enmities,  mainly,  but  not  solely,  between  Serbs 
and  Croats,  are  returning  in  all  their  ferocity,  and  in  the  vortex  of  this  ethnic  con¬ 
flict  both  independent  Croatia  and  the  newly  proclaimed  Serbian  republic  show 
clear  signs  of  developing  along  authoritarian  lines.  Only  Slovenia,  with  a  history  of 
relative  tolerance  (mainly  under  benevolent  Habsburg  rule)  is  likely  to  escape  this 
slide  into  ethnocentric  authoritarianism. 

The  establishment  of  more  open  and  democratic  societies,  coupled  with  a  certain 
backsliding  into  history,  are  in  no  small  way  responsible  for  the  growth  of  anti-Sem¬ 
itism.  Right-wing  and  nationalistic  groups,  taking  advantage  of  the  new-found  free¬ 
doms,  are  anti-Semitism  into  a  platform  to  advance  their  cause.  The  old  dissonances 
of  etlmic  hatred  and  the  ugly  voices  of  anti-Semitism  are  now  being  heard  loud  and 
clear.  These  had  been  there  before,  to  be  sure,  but  were  kept  bottled  up  by  their 
communist  rulers.  Thus,  at  a  time  when  Jews  are  beginning  to  enjoy  full  rights 
thanks  to  the  establishment  of  governments  committed  to  democratic  norms,  there 
are,  paradoxically,  troubling  eddies  of  xenophobia  and  nationalism  that  put  many  of 
these  gains  at  risk. 


RECRUDESENCE  OF  ANTI-SEMITISM 

The  following,  Mr.  Chairman,  are  the  more  blatant  forms  of  anti-Semitism  that 
have  emerged  in  some,  or  all  of  the  countries.  These  attacks,  which  have  raised  the 
anxiety  level  of  Jews,  have  to  be  seen  against  a  backdrop  of  continuing  economic 
difficulties  and  political  uncertainties  in  the  region.  The  American  Jewish  Commit¬ 
tee’s  recent  public  opinion  surveys  highlight  the  need  for  concern,  finding  particu¬ 
larly  high  levels  of  hostility  toward  Jews  in  Poland  and  Slovakia. 

a.  Politically-related  anti-Semitism. — The  elections  that  were  held  in  certain  of 
these  Central  and  Eastern  European  countries  following  the  overthrow  of  commu¬ 
nist  rule,  helped  usher  anti-Semitism  into  the  national  political  arena.  This  was 
most  evident  in  Hungary,  Romania  and  Poland.  In  SlovEikia,  anti-Semitism  has 
become  life,  particularly  in  the  certain  separatist  circles  that  aspire  to  break  away 
from  Czechoslovakia  and  create  an  independent  Slovak  state.  Anti-Semitism  crept 
into  the  national  election  that  was  held  in  Croatia  in  1990.  This,  indeed,  was  a 
frightening  development  to  Jewish  communities. 

In  an  unfortunate  exhibition  of  negative  campaigning  during  the  1990  parliamen¬ 
tary  elections,  certain  figures  in  the  dominant  Hungarian  Democratic  Forum  used 
anti-Semitism  as  a  vote-getting  tactic.  Jozsef  Antall,  leader  of  the  party,  has  gone 
out  of  his  way  to  assure  the  country’s  Jews  that  his  party  would  have  no  truck  with 
anti-Semitism.  Despite  these  pledges,  the  surfacing  of  anti-Semitism  as  a  political 
weapon  caused  deep  anxiety  in  the  Jewish  community.  An  even  deeper  malaise 
came  over  Poland’s  small  Jewish  community  during  the  1990  presidential  campaign. 
In  this  first  free  election  following  the  ouster  of  the  communists,  much  of  the  cam¬ 
paign  rhetoric  centered  on  Jews  and  anti-Semitism  that  seemed  to  be  a  throwback 
to  the  communist  and  pre-war  periods  of  Polish  history.  In  a  country  with  barely 
10,000,  mostly  elderly,  Jews,  here  was  a  vivid  example  of  the  ability  of  anti-Semi¬ 
tism  to  thrive  in  the  virtual  absence  of  Jews. 

Incredibly,  the  then  Prime  Minister  Tadeusz  Mazowiecki,  a  practicing  Catholic, 
became  the  object  of  attacks  claiming  he  was  Jewish.  Several  political  figures  and 
journalists  of  Jewish  ori^n,  notably  Bronislaw  Geremek  and  Adam  Michnik,  were 
attacked  because  of  their  religious  background.  Remarks  made  by  Leah  Walesa 
during  the  election  campaign  also  had  the  effect  of  thickening  the  anti-^mitic  at- 
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mosphere.  As  noted,  President  Walesa,  to  his  credit,  acknowledged  that  he  had  mis¬ 
spoken  and  expressed  regret  for  what  he  had  said. 

Once  introduced  onto  the  political  scene,  anti-Semitic  slogans  and  symbols 
strengthen  existing,  but  often  latent,  negative  attitudes  toward  Jews.  Whether  in¬ 
tended  or  not,  use  of  anti-Semitism  for  political  purposes  is  menacing  to  Jews.  It 
should  not  come  as  a  surprise  that  increased  hate  mail  received  by  Jews,  cemetery 
vandalism  and  desecration  of  Jewish  buildings  and  institutions  rose  dramatically 
where  the  political  climate  becaime  charged  with  anti-Semitism. 

b.  Hate  and  bias  attacks. — Fueled  by  resurgent  nationalism,  and  a  desire  to  scape¬ 
goat  Jews,  attacks  gainst  Jews  and  Jewish  institutions  in  the  past  year  or  two  have 
mounted.  This  nationalism  is  aggressive,  inward-looking  and  exclusionist;  its  ideo¬ 
logical  mainstays  in  Romania,  for  example,  are  not  only  anti-Semitism  but  hostility 
to  foreigners  and  chauvinism.  Those  who  preach  it  are  as  hostile  to  ethnic  Hungar¬ 
ians  and  Gypsies  as  they  are  to  Jews. 

One  of  the  more  durable  political  themes  espoused  by  these  nationalists  is  to 
equate  Jews  with  communism — a  theme  widely  propagated  by  the  Nazis.  According 
to  this  view,  still  widely  accepted  in  Poland,  Romania  and  Hungary,  as  well  as  in 
Croatia,  Jews  were  the  most  active  and  loyal  servants  of  Moscow  in  riveting  the 
communist  shackles  on  these  countries.  Although  some  Jews  were  activists  in  the 
early  stage  of  communism,  they  were  not  acting  in  the  name  of  the  Jewish  people  or 
Jewish  religion — quite  the  contrary;  the  vast  majority  demonstrated  their  true  feel¬ 
ings  by  emigrating  to  Israel  and  other  countries.  Despite  this,  the  ultranationalist 
press  in  Hungary,  Romania,  Poland  and  Slovakia  has  continued  to  spread  the 
canard  that  Jews  had  a  special  responsibility  for  the  imposition  of  communist  rule. 
Ironically,  the  editors  of  the  two  newspapers  in  Romania  that  have  been  most  active 
in  spreading  these  tendentious  charges  were  among  the  most  aggressive  propagan¬ 
dists  of  the  Ceaucescu  dictatorship.  President  Iliescu  has  ordered  Romania’s  Minis¬ 
try  of  Justice  to  pursue  legal  action  against  two  newspapers  on  grounds  of  infring¬ 
ing  on  the  constitutional  rights  of  Romanian  Jews. 

c.  Rehabilitating  fascist  leaders  of  the  past. — What  has  further  contributed  to 
Jewish  unease  in  certain  countries  of  the  region  has  been  the  action  by  government 
or  nationalist  groups  to  rehabilitate  one-time  fascist  leaders  who  were  guilty  of 
enormous  crimes  against  Jews  during  the  war.  Last  year,  the  Romanian  parliament 
voted  overwhelmingly  to  conamemorate  Ion  Antonescu’s  birthday,  the  country’s  war¬ 
time  strongman.  Romanian  president  Ion  Iliescu  was  one  of  the  few  voices  raised  in 
opposition  to  the  parliament’s  action. 

Antonescu  had  cynically  thrown  in  Romania’s  lot  with  Nazi  Germany  at  the  time 
of  Hitler’s  invasion  of  the  Soviet  Union.  In  that  re(^ess  course,  he  staked  all  to 
regain  control  over  Romanian  territory  seized  by  Stalin  in  1940.  After  Romania  re¬ 
established  control  over  these  lands,  Romania  and  German  soldiers  murdered 
110,000  Jews. 

In  neighboring  Slovakia,  there  was  a  similar  attempt  by  nationalists  to  commenao- 
rate  the  Rev.  Jozsef  Tiso,  a  Roman  Catholic  priest  who  headed  Slovakia’s  fascist 
puppet  government  during  World  War  II.  Opposition  from  various  political  circles 
finally  caused  the  plans  to  be  shelved.  Under  Tiso,  Slovakia  adopted  the  most  strin¬ 
gent  anti-Jewish  laws  in  Nazi-dominated  Europe  outside  Germany.  By  the  war’s 
end,  70,000  Slovakian  Jews  had  died  in  Nazi  concentration  camps  in  Germany  and 
Poland.  Like  Antonescu,  Tiso  was  tried  and  executed  for  his  criminal  acts. 

d.  The  Church  and  anti-Semitism. — ^In  certain  countries  of  the  region,  there  have 
been  pronounced  ideological  affinities  between  sectors  of  the  established  church  and 
extreme  right-wing  circles.  Where  this  has  developed,  ecclesiastical  authorities  not 
only  reflected  popular  stereot3rpes  about  Jews  but,  at  times,  actively  propagated 
them.  As  a  result,  tendencies  within  nationalist  circles  to  conflate  religion  with  na¬ 
tional  identity  have  become  widespread.  Consistent  with  this  thinking,  only  believ¬ 
ers  in  the  established  faith,  whether  this  be  the  Catholic  Church  in  Poland,  or  the 
Christian  Orthodox  faith  in  Romania,  can  be  “true”  Poles  or  “true”  Romanians. 
Sadly,  this  sentiment  remains  very  much  alive  in  certain  of  the  Eastern  and  Central 
European  countries.  In  no  small  measure,  this  reflects  the  failure  of  ecumenical 
teachings  to  reach  into  these  countries  during  the  more  than  forty  years  of  commu¬ 
nist  rule. 

Since  the  end  of  communist  rule,  Jewish  organizations  in  the  United  States  and 
Western  Europe  have  been  able  to  enter  into  a  promising  dialogue  with  church  lead¬ 
ers  in  Poland,  Czechoslovakia  and  Hungary.  The  aim  of  these  encounters  has  been 
to  help  encourage  and  strengthen  positive  Christian-Jewish  relations  and  resolve 
problems  of  mutual  concern.  Thanks  to  such  dialogue  with  Polish  church  authori¬ 
ties,  the  troubling  matter  of  the  Carmelite  Convent  at  Auschwitz  is  now  on  the  way 
to  being  resolved. 
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The  churches,  which  command  a  great  following  and  enjoy  an  unrivaled  moral 
standing  in  the  region,  have  a  special  responsibility  to  combat  anti-l^mitism.  In  an 
audience  given  to  a  delegation  of  the  American  Jewish  Committee  in  March  1990, 
Pope  John-Paul  in  declared  that  “*  *  *  among  Catholics  it  is  the  task  of  every  local 
Church  to  promote  cooperation  between  Christians  and  Jews.” 

The  pastoral  letter  on  Christian-Jewish  relations  read  out  in  all  Roman  Catholic 
Churches  in  Poland  on  January  20,  1991  was  an  initiative  that  was  very  much  in 
the  spirit  of  this  papal  exhortation.  The  letter,  signed  by  all  the  country’s  bishops, 
including  Joseph  Cardinal  Glemp  of  Warsaw,  condemned  anti-Semitism.  In  recalling 
the  tribulations  of  the  Jews  and  the  fate  they  suffered  at  the  hand  of  the  Nazis  in 
Poland,  the  Catholic  leaders  expressed  their  sincere  regret  for  Polish  acts  of  anti- 
Semitism  which,  they  declared  “are  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel.” 

e.  Holocaust  revisionism. — One  of  the  greatest  wrongs  that  could  be  visited  on  a 
people  is  to  deny  their  suffering.  This  is  the  purpose  of  the  libelons  attacks  originat¬ 
ing  in  the  writings  of  certain  pseudo-historiems  who  claim  that  the  Holocaust  never 
took  place  or  seek  to  minimize  the  number  of  Jews  murdered  by  the  Nazi  and  their 
collaborators.  Such  defamatory  writings,  which  have  appeared  in  newspaper  articles 
and  books  in  Hungary  and  Romania,  have  stirred  deep  concern  among  Jews. 

Until  now,  governments  have  been  reluctant  to  proscribe  such  writings.  To  do  so, 
could  be  construed  as  an  attempt  to  control  the  press,  a  reminder  of  the  censorship 
exercised  not  long  ago  by  the  communists.  However,  by  allowing  them  to  go  unchal¬ 
lenged,  governments  are  permitting  a  calumny  of  incalculable  dimensions  to  be 
propagated  against  the  Jews.  Where  these  falsehoods  are  propagated  in  societies 
with  long-standing  democratic  traditions,  they  can  be  refuted  in  the  market  place  of 
ideas.  In  these  post-totalitarian  societies,  however,  this  market  place,  which  was 
taken  over  and  monopolized  by  the  communists  for  more  than  four  decades,  is  not 
yet  able  to  function  as  a  clearing  house  for  truth.  In  considering  the  need  to  protect 
freedom  of  expression  in  these  post-totalitarian  societies,  governments  have  also  to 
weigh  the  interests  of  Jews  and  other  minorities  which  could  be  threatened  by  those 
who  would  falsify  history. 

f.  Discrimination  against  minorities. — Hand-in-hand  with  the  spread  of  anti-Semi¬ 
tism  has  been  a  disturbing  rise  in  attacks  against  minorities  in  Eastern  European 
countries  and  in  certain  republics  of  the  former  Soviet  Union.  Minorities,  who 
define  themselves  by  language  or  history  or  religion,  feel  threatened  because  they 
wish  to  retain  their  distinct  identity  as  citizens  of  their  country.  In  an  atmosphere 
where  a  single  minority  is  threatened,  all  are  at  risk.  In  such  an  environment,  Jews, 
too,  will  not  find  security.  Part  of  any  effort,  therefore,  to  combat  anti-Semitism  will 
have  to  include  measures  for  safeguarding  the  rights  of  all  national  minorities.  The 
constitutions  of  the  countries  of  the  region  already  provide  such  guarantees,  as  do 
international  instruments  that  the  countries  have  solemnly  to  observe.  The  latter 
include  the  International  Covenant  on  Civil  and  Political  Rights  and  the  Final  Act 
and  subsequent  documents  adopted  by  the  Conference  on  Security  and  Cooperation 
in  Europe. 


CONCLUSIONS 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  situation  of  the  Jews  in  Central  and  Eastern  Europe  is,  as  I 
have  presented  it,  a  mixed  one.  Up  until  now,  the  gains  that  have  accrued  to  Jews 
outweigh  the  negative  factors.  Should  democratic  institutions  take  root  and  flourish, 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  situation  of  Jews,  as  well  as  that  of  other  minori¬ 
ties,  will  improve.  The  critical  factor  in  all  this  is  whether  democracy  can  flourish 
in  societies  that  have  little  experience  with  it.  We  should  keep  in  mind  that,  apart 
from  Czechoslovakia,  democratic  tradition  and  practice  were  notable  for  their  ab¬ 
sence  from  this  part  of  the  European  continent.  And  whatever  modest  advances 
were  made  during  the  inter-war  period,  these  were  undone  by  the  Nazi  occupation 
and  more  than  forty  years  of  communism  that  had  led  to  deep  mistrust  of  govern¬ 
ment  and  caused  civic  institutions  to  atrophy  or  disappear.  Civil  society,  as  we  un¬ 
derstand  it  in  the  West,  is  now  at  its  most  rudimentary  stage.  Complicating  this  pic¬ 
ture  is  the  deteriorating  economic  conditions  which  may  get  worse  before  getting 
better. 

While  movement  toward  genuine  democracy  is  essential  for  assuring  the  situation 
of  Jews,  this  by  itself  may  not  be  sufficient.  There  are,  as  I  have  mentioned,. prol> 
lems  and  concerns  specific  to  Jews  which  must  be  resolved.  Anti-Semitism  as  a  'polit¬ 
ical  weapon,  rehabilitation  of  fascist  leaders  who  were  responsible  for  mass-murder 
of  Jews,  and  Holocaust  revisionism  are  among  these  concerns.  Responsible  leader¬ 
ship  must  muster  the  courage  and  political  will  to  deal  with  these  problem. 

This  leadership  must  also  deal  in  a  bold  and  imaginative  way  with  the  minority 
problems  that  continue  to  fester  in  the  body  politic.  Resolving  the  problems  of  mi- 
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norities,  in  general,  can  do  much  to  overcome  anti-Semitism.  History  has  demon¬ 
strated  that  those  who  practice  discrimination  against  ethnic  Hungarians  in  Tran¬ 
sylvania  or  ethnic  Hungarians  in  Slovakia  are  much  the  same  people  who  are  ill- 
disposed  toward  Jews.  Finally,  the  Church  in  each  of  these  countries  has  a  singular¬ 
ly  important  mission  in  combating  anti-Semitism.  A  beginning  has  been  made  by 
church  leaders  but  it  is  necessary  to  follow  this  up  with  programs  that  teach  toler¬ 
ance  and  brotherhood. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 

Mr.  Chairman,  anti-Semitism  remains  a  problem  in  a  number  of  the  countries  in 
Central  and  Eastern  Europe;  it  is  a  phenomenon  deeply  rooted  in  the  history  of 
these  countries.  The  ultimate  resp)onsibility  for  resolving  it  necessarily  rests  with 
the  people  themselves.  The  changed  nature  of  the  political,  religious  and  social 
order  that  one  finds  in  the  region  offers  more  than  a  glimmer  of  hope  that  this  ap¬ 
proach  has  a  chance  of  making  real  progress.  Unlike  the  situation  before  the  war 
when  government  and  church  organizations  were  part  of  the  problem  of  anti-Semi¬ 
tism,  they  are  now  part  of  the  solution. 

Governments  are  prepared  to  invoke  their  powers  to  curb  anti-Semitism;  the 
Catholic  Church  and  Protestant  Churches  have  already  demonstrated  from  their 
highest  authority,  a  genuine  willingness  to  use  their  moral  authority  against  this 
malevolent  behavior.  As  part  of  this  effort,  government,  along  with  the  churches, 
should  encourage  the  introduction  into  the  school  curricula  of  texts  that  impart 
knowledge  and  undersl^ding  about  Jews  and  other  minorities.  The  Conference  on 
Security  and  Coojieration  in  Europe,  which  has  dealt  at  length  with  the  minorities 
issue  and  which  continues  to  have  a  critical  role  to  play  in  monitoring  human  rights 
prop'ams  and  encouraging  peaceful  resolution  of  inter-ethnic  conflict  should  provide 
assistance  to  governments  to  devise  national  programs  consistent  with  these  goals. 

There  are  those  who  would  argue  that  education  is  too  slow  and  uncertain  a  proc¬ 
ess  to  deal  with  the  causes  of  anti-Semitism.  I  must  take  issue  with  this  attitude.  If 
we  are  to  get  at  the  root  causes  of  anti-Semitism,  there  is  no  escaping  the  slow  and 
arduous  path  of  changing  people’s  minds  and  attitudes  towards  Jews.  This  requires 
educating  and  sensitizing  people  about  a  minority  who  have  long  been  in  their 
midst  but  about  whom  they  know  little.  Admittedly  this  is  a  monumental  task. 
'There  is,  I  am  convinced,  no  substitute  to  this  slow  and  difficult  approach  which, 
should  it  succeed,  would  draw  much  of  the  venom  from  anti-Semitism  and,  in  the 
process,  push  to  the  margins  of  society  those  who  would  use  it  to  further  their  own 
aims  and  ambitions. 

Having  said  this,  I  believe  that  the  United  States  can  help  the  people  and  govern¬ 
ments  in  these  countries  deal  with  the  problem.  Today,  human  rights  is  high  on  the 
agenda  of  the  United  States  Government  as  well  as  those  of  the  European  Commu¬ 
nity.  Governments  in  Central  and  Eastern  Europe  understand  that  if  they  wish  to 
have  good  relations  with  us  as  well  as  with  the  European  Community  have  to  take 
human  rights  seriously.  I  believe,  that  despite  some  backsliding  here  and  there,  they 
are  doing  that.  Much  has  changed  in  the  region.  Unlike  the  governments  that  were 
in  power  before,  during  and  after  the  war,  those  which  hold  office  today  are  commit¬ 
ted  to  observing  human  rights.  Compare  that  with  the  pre-war  situation  when  most 
governments  enacted  and  enforced  stringent  anti-Semitic  laws. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  American  Jewish  Committee  would  like  to  recommend  certain 
measures  to  the  Subcommittee  on  what  the  United  States  could  do  to  help  combat 
anti-Semitism  in  the  countries  of  Central  and  Eastern  Europe. 

•  The  United  States  should  take  into  serious  consideration  the  state  of 
human  rights  in  countries  of  the  region  when  considering  aid  requests.  Where 
governments  backslide  in  their  commitment  to  democracy  and  the  rule  of  law 
in  protecting  the  human  rights  of  their  minorities,  including  Jews,  the  United 
States  should  give  careful  thought  to  reducing  or  cutting  off  further  aid  until 
the  situation  is  remedied.  The  periodic  reports  of  the  Helsinki  Commission,  and 
those  of  other  similarly  qualified  monitors  of  human  rights  in  the  region  could 
be  used  as  a  basis  for  determining  whether  such  punitive  action  is  warranted. 
We  commend  the  State  Department  for  its  monitoring  of  human  rights  in  the 
region  through  our  embassies  and  consulates  abroad  and  we  look  for  to  the  con¬ 
tinuation  of  this  practice. 

•  The  National  Endowment  for  Democracy,  one  of  whose  principal  responsi¬ 
bilities  is  to  promote  more  democratic  and  pluralistic  societies  in  Central  and 
Eastern  Europe,  should  be  encouraged  to  expand  its  efforts  to  promote  inter¬ 
ethnic  and  inter-religious  understanding.  In  Romania,  the  Endowment  has 
worked  to  further  civil  society  by  supporting  the  activities  of  independent  trade 
union  movements,  as  well  as  programs  for  encouraging  human  rights,  the  rule 
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of  law  and  respect  for  minorities.  Consideration  ought  to  be  given  to  creating  a 
Democracy  Corps  to  give  greater  practical  effect  to  efforts  to  promote  respect 
for  human  rights. 

•  Radio  Free  Europe  should  be  encouraged  to  expand  its  programming  in  the 
human  rights  and  minorities  areas.  Its  Hungarian  Service,  it  might  be  noted, 
has  introduced  a  new  weekly  service  that  explores  democratic  theory  and  prac¬ 
tice  and  analyzes  the  treatment  of  ethnic  minorities  in  the  United  States,  Den¬ 
mark,  Germany,  Belgium,  France  (Alsace)  and  Canada  (Quebec).  This  kind  of 
program  merits  being  done  by  its  Bulgarian,  Czechoslovak,  Polish  and  Roma¬ 
nian  services.  The  Russian  Service  of  Radio  Liberty  already  has  been  doing  a 
series  on  Jewish  cultural  life.  Similarly,  the  Voice  of  America  has  been  running 
an  exemplary  series  of  programs  on  Jewish  life  and  Jewish  culture  in  America. 

I  know  from  first  hand  experience  over  more  than  two  decades  of  work  in  the 
field  of  human  rights  in  Central  and  Eastern  Europe  that  the  leadership  role  of  the 
United  States  is  critical.  The  responsibility  lies  with  the  Congress,  the  Administra¬ 
tion,  and  ultimately  the  American  people.  What  we  do  and  say  in  this  country  has  a 
major  influence  on  both  governmental  and  nongovernmental  behavior  in  Central 
and  Eastern  Europe.  The  Jackson-Vanik  amendment  enacted  by  the  Congress  in 
1974  spurred  the  right  of  Jews  and  other  minorities  to  emigrate  from  the  Soviet 
Union,  Romania,  and  elsewhere  in  the  region.  As  part  of  the  annual  review  process 
under  Jackson-Vanik,  the  human  rights  record  of  these  countries  was  frequently  re¬ 
viewed,  (even  though  its  primary  intent  was  to  draw  attention  to  the  emigration 
record  of  non-market  countries)  focusing  attention  on  anti-Semitism  and  other 
human  rights  abuses  in  the  region.  The  work  of  the  Helsinki  Commission  has  also 
been  invaluable. 

Our  success  in  these  endeavors  is  ultimately  tied  to  the  United  States’s  larger  role 
as  the  military  and  economic  leader  of  the  world.  It  is  this  power  base,  together 
with  the  dedication  to  human  rights,  that  enables  us  to  be  an  influence  for  the  bet¬ 
terment  of  human  life  around  the  world.  With  the  collapse  of  communism  we  have 
the  opportunity  today,  as  never  before,  to  help  eradicate  the  ancient  scourge  of  anti- 
Semitism  in  Central  and  Eastern  Europe. 

Senator  Biden.  Gentlemen,  I  only  have  a  few  minutes  to  go  vote. 
I  only  have  a  minute  left.  I  will  vote  and  come  right  back.  I  am 
reminded,  Mr.  Moses,  as  you  speak,  of  that  quote  attributed  to  Jus¬ 
tice  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  when  he  said  that  prejudice  is  like  the 
pupil  of  the  eye.  The  more  light  that  is  shined  upon  it,  the  more 
tightly  it  closes. 

I  sometimes  wonder  and  worry  about  how  much  our  attempts  to 
shed  light  work.  What  amazes  me  is  the  extent  and  prejudice  that 
is,  at  least  in  the  polling  data  up  here,  apparently  exists  when  you 
compare  it  to  the  minute  portion  of  the  population  that  is,  in  fact, 
Jewish. 

I  find  that  astounding  and  worse.  I  understand  two  of  our  wit¬ 
nesses  may  have  to  leave  to  catch  their  plane  before  I  come  back.I 
would  ask  them  to  submit  in  writing,  if  they  would  for  me,  if  they 
have  any  information,  the  extent  to  which  they  are  concerned 
about  present  conditions,  whether  they  have  anything  more  than 
anecdotal  information  as  to  the  treatment  of  Jews  in  any  of  the 
CIS  countries,  and  or  in  Central  European  countries. 

Do  you  have  time,  Mr.  Wenick,  to  wait?  I  would  appreciate  it  if 
you  would  because  I  am  anxious  to  hear  you.  It  will  take  me  about 
7  minutes  to  get  over  and  back.  If  you  gentlemen  are  not  here 
when  I  get  back  I  nevertheless  appreciate  your  having  come,  thank 
you. 

[A  brief  recess  was  taken.] 

Senator  Biden.  The  hearing  will  resume.  Thank  you,  Mr. 
Wenick.  I  appreciate  it  and  I  am  very  anxious  to  hear  what  you 
have  to  say  and  I  appreciate  your  being  willing  to  wait.  Thank  you. 
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OPENING  STATEMENT  OF  MARTIN  A.  WENICK,  EXECUTIVE  DI¬ 
RECTOR,  NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  ON  SOVIET  JEWRY,  WASH¬ 
INGTON,  DC 

Mr.  Wenick.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  welcome  this  opportu¬ 
nity  to  testify  on  behalf  of  the  National  Conference  on  Soviet 
Jewry,  which  represents  the  organized  American  Jewish  communi¬ 
ty  and  advocacy  efforts  on  behalf  of  Soviet  Jewry,  or  Jews  of  what 
was  once  the  Soviet  Union.  I  commend  you  particularly,  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  for  convening  not  only  this  particular  hearing,  but  for  this 
series  of  hearings  that  is  ongoing. 

Now  I  have  submitted  for  the  record,  formal  testimony. 

Senator  Biden.  Your  entire  statement  will  be  placed  in  as  if 
read. 

Mr.  Wenick.  Of  course  I  am  delighted  to  be  able  to  share  this 
occasion  with  other  colleagues  from  other  Jewish  organizations 
which  form  part  of  our  organization,  each  of  which  has  an  exper¬ 
tise,  a  special  expertise  to  contribute. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  past  you  have  said  I  think  in  previous 
hearings  in  this  series,  that  the  seeds  of  democracy  are  fragile  and 
they  must  be  protected  until  they  take  root  and  grow  and  we  could 
not  agree  more. 

We  believe  that  the  United  States  must  be  actively  involved  at 
this  early  stage  of  nation-building,  in  assisting  as  appropriate  in  ef¬ 
forts  to  build  economic  and  political  stability  in  what  was  once  the 
Soviet  Union  and  to  encourage  democratic  processes  that  are  now 
developing. 

Accordingly,  we  support  the  general  framework  of  the  legislation 
that  is  presently  working  its  way  through  Congress  aimed  at  pro¬ 
viding  aid  to  the  CIS.  In  this  respect,  about  1  month  ago  the  Na¬ 
tional  Conference  issued  a  statement  formally  supporting  initia¬ 
tives  now  being  encompassed  within  the  legislation  under  consider¬ 
ation  and  we  look  forward  to  working  with  you  and  your  staff  and 
members  of  Congress  as  that  legislation  is  shaped. 

The  former  Soviet  Union  is  in  a  difficult  time  of  transition  which 
is  marked  by  economic  decline  and  crisis,  political  instability, 
growth  of  nationalism,  and  ethnic  tensions.  I  should  also  note,  and 
I  would  like  to  underline  this,  that  there  is  a  lack  of  democratic 
traditions  and  roots.  Much  of  the  new  leadership  and  bureaucracy 
of  today  are  those  people  who  grew  out  of  the  bureaucracy  and  the 
system  of  the  past. 

I  have  just  recently  returned  from  Central  Asia.  Within  the  last 
couple  of  years  I  have  been  to  the  Soviet  Union  at  least  18  times.  I 
lived  in  the  Soviet  Union  in  the  early  1970’s  when  I  was  not  in  the 
private  sector,  but  when  I  was  a  foreign  service  officer  with  the  De¬ 
partment  of  State,  so  I  have  had  extensive  experience  and  clearly 
the  changes  that  have  taken  place  are  dramatic. 

I  pinch  myself  every  day  that  I  am  there,  to  understand,  and  to 
see,  ^nd  witness  what  is  going  on.  Just  the  very  fact  that  in  1978  I 
was  told  that  I  could  never  return  to  the  Soviet  Union  and  today  to 
be  able  to  go  back  and  travel  around  freely  shows  how  much  things 
have  changed. 

Clearly  the  times  are  difficult  for  everyone,  especially  for  minori¬ 
ties,  and  history  has  taught  us  the  Jews  tend  to  suffer  more  in  such 
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times  than  anyone  else,  and  we  believe  that  our  community  there 
remains  at  serious  risk.  The  census  of  1989  indicates  that  there  are 
a  million  and  a  half  Jews  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

Our  best  estimate  is  that  that  population  is  double  that,  roughly 
3  million  individuals  who  are  either  of  Jewish  heriteige  or  living 
within  Jewish  families,  and  in  fact,  they  have  benefited  a  number 
of  ways  by  the  processes  that  have  been  underway  in  the  last  few 
years  in  the  Soviet  Union.  Immigration  is  generally  possible  and 
the  opportunity  for  rebuilding  of  community  life  exists,  but  there 
are  serious  problems.  Another  encouraging  point  is  that  the  majori¬ 
ty  of  new  states  that  have  developed  out  of  the  Soviet  Union  have 
already  established  diplomatic  relations  with  the  State  of  Israel. 

Of  the  old  problems,  some  are  still  not  fully  resolved,  some  indi¬ 
viduals  have  difficulty  in  emi^ating  and  some  local  officials 
appear  hesitant  to  respond  positively  to  requests  for  help  from 
Jewish  communal  and  religious  organizations.  The  major  concern 
at  this  point,  however,  is  anti-Semitism.  Fertile  ground  exists  for 
its  manifestation. 

As  Mr.  Salberg  has  explained,  from  a  historical  perspective,  offi¬ 
cial  anti-Semitism  has  ended,  but  popular  or  street  anti-Semitism 
appears  in  a  relatively  broad  basis.  Problems  vary  from  area  to 
area  in  this  respect  and  even  from  country  to  country.  The  sources 
in  general  are  found  in  the  Russian  nationalist  movement,  and  to  a 
certain  extent  in  the  rise  of  nationalism  in  Central  Asia,  and  from 
the  rise  of  some  Moslem  fundamentalism. 

In  fact,  in  Central  Asia,  as  we  found,  the  Jews  faced  a  double 
stigma.  They  are  Russian  speaking,  and  so  they  face  the  discrimi¬ 
nation  as  being  Russian  speakers  living  amongst  ethnic,  other 
ethnic  majorities  and  they  are  Jews  in  a  sea  of  Moslems. 

Regarding  anti-Semitism  there  is,  as  yet,  no  pattern  of  organized 
violence,  fortunately.  Individual  acts  of  violence  and  intimidation 
have  included  synagogue  bombings,  cemetery  desecrations,  and 
other  such  acts.  So  called  street  anti-Semitism  leads  to  large  num¬ 
bers  of  Jews  being  fearful  and  concerned  about  their  well-being. 

In  Tajikistan  while  we  were  there,  there  were  antigovernment 
demonstrations  underway  with  individuals  and  the  crowds  chant¬ 
ing,  down  with  United  States,  down  with  Israel.  And  personally  we 
met  with  a  young  Jew  who  had  been  working  in  the  synagogue 
community  who  had  been  taken  off  by  the  police,  beaten — and  I 
saw  the  marks  on  his  body  where  he  had  been  beaten — and  told  by 
the  senior  inspector  who  was  investigating  the  case  of  car  thievery 
near  the  synagogue  that  if  they  gave  that  senior  inspector  permis¬ 
sion  “he  would  go  out  and  shoot  all  the  Jews.” 

The  problem  of  anti-Semitism  in  someways  is  most  acute  in  the 
media,  since  it  offers  the  opportunities  for  wide  dissemination  of 
this  view.  On  the  university  campus  in  Almaata,  Kazakhstan, 
while  we  were  there  they  were  handing  out  Russian  nationalist 
anti-Semitism  leaflets  that  had  been  printed  in  Moscow  and  found 
their  way  all  the  way  out  to  Kazakhstan. 

In  my  prepared  testimony  I  have  attached  a  clip  from  a  viciously 
anti-Semitism  local  newspaper  from  a  Moscow  working-class  neigh¬ 
borhood.  I  have  a  copy  of  that  particular  cartoon  here  and  the 
newspaper  which  itself  is  antidemocratic,  anti-Yeltsin,  antiwest, 
and  anti-Jewish,  has  a  caption  under  this  particular  cartoon 
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saying,  “Who  runs  to  America?  Aunt  Kike  and  Uncle  Kike  with 
their  little  Beytarling.”  Beytar  is  a  Zionist  youth  organization,  and 
this  is  the  type  of  thing  that  is  available  from  time  to  time  at 
street  corners  in  Moscow  and  other  areas.  The  U.S.  must  remain 
committed  and  engaged. 

Senator  Biden.  I  might  point  out  they  are  all  pictured,  I  assume 
as  rats. 

Mr.  Wenick.  Yes,  rats  fleeing  the  ship,  the  Star  of  David  on  their 
backs,  U.S.  caption  on  the  head  of  one.  This  was  just  one  item  in  a 
four-page  very  vehemently  as  I  say  antidemocratic,  anti-Semitic, 
anti-Yeltsin,  antidemocratic  newspaper. 

The  U.S.  must  remain  committed  and  engaged,  must  demon¬ 
strate  that  the  issue  of  human  rights  remains  a  key  element  of 
U.S.  foreign  policy.  In  testimony  last  week  before  the  House  For¬ 
eign  Affairs  Committee,  Secretary  Baker  indicated  a  willingness  to 
have  human  rights  lan^age  incorporated  in  legislation  that  is  cur¬ 
rently  under  consideration. 

We  urge  that  this  be  done,  to  set  guidelines  against  which  the 
performance  of  the  governments,  of  the  newly  emerging  govern¬ 
ments  can  be  measured. 

The  legislation  that  is  under  consideration,  Mr.  Chairman, 
should  enable  the  United  States  to  remain  committed  and  engaged 
in  a  positive  way  in  promoting  stability  and  strengthening  demo¬ 
cratic  forces.  The  leadership  of  these  newly  emerging  states  must 
understand  that  these  states,  these  governments  will  be  judged  by 
the  manner  in  which  they  treat  their  citizens,  including  the 
manner  in  which  they  treat  their  minorities. 

There  is  one  other  matter  which  I  would  like  to  bring  to  your 
attention,  Mr.  Chairman.  Several  years  ago  the  Congress  adopted 
the  so-called  Lautenberg-Morrison  amendment  which  established 
criteria  for  adjudicating  refugee  applications  for  Soviet  Jews.  This 
legislation  expires  this  year. 

We  believe  that  it  is  important  that  this  legislation  be  renewed 
given  the  situation  that  is  pertaining  in  the  former  Soviet  Union 
and  we  would  ask  that  consideration  be  given  to  including  it  as 
part  of  the  legislative  package  now  under  consideration. 

Mr.  Chairman,  acting  jointly,  the  Congress,  the  administration, 
the  private  sector,  we  have  contributed  in  many  ways  to  significant 
progress  for  the  cause  of  human  rights  of  what  was  then  the  Soviet 
Union  and  what  is  now  the  15  successor  states.  But  we  must 
remain  vigilant  and  creative  as  we  confront  the  challenges  of  the 
future.  Thank  you. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Wenick  follows;] 

Prepared  Statement  of  Martin  A.  Wenick 

INTRODUCTION 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  commend  you  and  the  other  members  of  this  Subcommittee  for 
holding  this  series  of  hearings  on  assistance  to  the  former  Soviet  Union  (FSU),  in¬ 
cluding  today’s  hearing  focusing  on  the  problems  of  the  many  ethnic  and  religious 
minority  populations  in  Eastern  Europe  and  the  former  Soviet  Union.  The  testimo¬ 
ny  of  the  National  Conference  of  Soviet  Jewry  (NCSJ)  will  concentrate  on  the  prob¬ 
lems  and  threats  facing  the  Jewish  minority  in  the  newly  independent  states  of  the 
former  Soviet  Union. 

The  NCSJ  has  served  as  the  voice  of  the  organized  American  Jewish  community 
on  issues  of  Soviet  Jewry  for  the  last  twenty  years.  Comprised  of  nearly  fifty  nation- 
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al  organizations  and  over  300  local  federations,  community  councils,  and  committees 
spread  across  the  United  States,  the  NCSJ  mobilizes  the  resources  and  energies  of 
millions  of  US  citizens  on  behalf  of  Soviet  Jews.  I  have  traveled  to  the  Soviet  Union 
and  the  former  Soviet  Union  over  a  dozen  times  in  the  last  two  years;  last  month, 
during  my  most  recent  trip,  I  visited  the  Central  Asian  republics  of  Kazakhstan,  Uz¬ 
bekistan,  and  Tajikistan,  as  well  as  Moscow.  In  addition,  two  of  our  member  organi¬ 
zations,  the  American  Jewish  Committee  and  the  Anti-Defamation  League  of  B’nai 
B’rith,  both  testif3ang  here  today,  have  undertaken  efforts  to  monitor  and  to  docu¬ 
ment  manifestations  of  anti-Semitism  in  the  FSU  and  implement  educational  pro¬ 
grams  to  combat  it.  A  third,  the  American  Jewish  Congress,  has  been  involved  in  a 
program  to  enhance  the  legal  processes  in  the  USSR. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  NC^  is  on  record  in  support  of  US  efforts  to  aid  the  Soviet 
successor  states;  we  endorse  the  “Freedom  Support  Act”  introduced  in  both  Houses 
last  month.  This  is  a  time  of  dramatic  change  in  the  FSU:  our  choices,  at  this 
moment  in  history,  will  have  serious  and  far-reaching  consequences.  For  this  re^on, 
the  NCSJ  advocates  Western  efforts  designed  to  promote  economic  and  political 
freedom  and  stability  and  to  enhance  democracy  in  the  Soviet  successor  states:  thip 
we  can  seek  to  safeguard  the  security  of  minority  groups.  We  were  confirmed  in  this 
view  during  our  leadership  visit  to  Central  Asia.  However,  the  NCSJ  urges  that  it 
be  made  clear  to  the  governments  of  these  new  countries  on  a  continuing  basis  that 
concern  about  human  rights  issues  and  the  protection  of  ethnic  and  religious  nii- 
norities  remain  an  essential  element  of  our  foreign  policy  in  general  and  this  aid 
package  in  particular. 

Today  I  will  not  only  discuss  hate  crimes  and  acts  of  physical  violence  motivated 
by  anti-Semitism;  I  will  also  explain  the  context  in  which  they  occur,  the  plowing 
fear  of  anti-Semitism  and  the  tense  atmosphere  in  which  Soviet  Jews  now  live.  The 
roots  of  anti-Semitism  go  deep  into  the  history  of  the  region.  One  need  only  remem¬ 
ber  that  for  a  substantial  period  of  time  Tsarist  Russia  severely  limited  the  areas  in 
which  Jews  could  live.  During  the  Soviet  era,  anti-Semitism  became  an  instrument 
of  state  policy.  Such  policies  and  practices  have  provided  the  fertile  soil  in  which  a 
new  form  of  anti-Semitism  has  emerged,  as  the  shackles  of  the  Communist  system 
have  loosened.  We  are  now  witnessing  an  extremely  troubling  phenomenon:  the 
growth  of  “popular”  or  “street”  anti-Semitism.  As  yet,  we  have  not  seen  a  pattern 
of  organized  anti-Semitic  activity  that  has  manifested  itself  in  generalized  acts  of 
violence  against  Jews,  but  individual  acts  have  been  reported  and  confirmed,  and 
synagogue  and  cemetery  desecrations  have  occurred.  Manifestations  of  anti-^mi- 
tism  vary  in  character  and  intensity  from  one  republic  to  another,  and  even  from 
one  city  to  another.  We  are  most  concerned  by  the  potential  for  the  intensification 
and  expansion  of  this  activity  throughout  the  FSU,  particularly  in  these  times  of 
economic  and  political  turmoil. 

Much  has  changed  for  the  better  for  Soviet  Jews  during  NCSJ’s  twenty-year 
tenure.  Glasnost  and  perestrojka  opened  the  doors  to  generally  free  emigration  and 
to  the  beginning  of  the  rebirth  of  Jewish  religious,  cultural,  and  community  life. 
The  governments  of  the  newly  independent  states  seem  prepared  to  respect  those 
human  rights  denied  for  decades,  such  as  freedom  of  emigration  and  cultural  and 
religious  freedoms.  They  have  given  commitments  on  human  rights  matters  to  the 
United  States  Government  and,  in  becoming  members  of  CSCE,  have  committed 
themselves  to  all  the  obligations  of  the  Helsinki  Final  Act  and  ensuing  documents. 
Nonetheless,  in  the  current  atmosphere  of  economic  crisis  and  growing  nationalism 
in  the  former  republics,  many  uncertainties  remain  for  minority  groups,  particular¬ 
ly  the  Jewish  minority.  Given  the  increasing  incidence  of  anti-Semitism,  Jews  living 
in  the  FSU  fear  that,  as  has  happened  in  the  past,  they  will  become  scapegoats  for 
the  economic  and  political  problems  of  their  countries. 

BACKGROUND 

Anti-Semitism,  reinforced  by  restrictive  laws  and  by  public  officials  who  encour¬ 
aged  periodic  outbreaks  of  violence  against  Jews,  was  widespread  in  Tsarist  Russia. 
The  Revolution  brought  a  slight  improvement  in  the  official  treatment  of  Jews,  but 
under  Stalin  their  condition  worsened  again.  In  the  Soviet  era,  “statesponsored” 
anti-Semitism,  under  the  guise  of  anti-Zionism,  produced  restrictions  on  expressions 
of  Jev/ish  religion  and  culture  and  quotas  limiting  the  number  of  Jews  in -certain 
educational  institutions  or  professions.  For  all  intents  and  purposes,  organized 
Jewish  religious  and  secular  life  had  ceased  to  exist  by  the  time  the  policies  of  glas¬ 
nost  and  perestroika  were  inaugurated.  The  Soviet  Government  sponsored  an  anti- 
Zionist  Committee:  the  USSR’s  campaign  against  Israel  in  international  fora  culmi¬ 
nated  with  the  passage  in  1975  of  a  UN  Resolution  equating  Zionism  with  racism, 
rescinded  only  last  year.  While  both  restrictive  policies  toward  Jews  and  state-spon- 
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sored  anti-Zionism  diminished  as  a  result  of  Gorbachev’s  policy  of  glasnost,  a  new 
kind  of  anti-Semitism  has  emerged:  as  mentioned  above,  the  ability  to  express  one¬ 
self  more  freely  has  fostered  “popular”  anti-Semitism,  which  has  found  some  reso¬ 
nance  among  the  public. 

During  the  last  two  or  three  years,  with  the  current  atmosphere  of  political  and 
economic  instability  in  the  Soviet  successor  states,  tensions  between  ethnic  groups 
have  been  exacerbated  and  manifestations  of  anti-^mitism  have  increased.  In  many 
cases,  Jews  have  been  drawn  into  conflicts  between  non-Russian  native  ethnic 
groups  and  Russians,  who  are  often  perceived  as  “oppressors,”  in  the  newly-inde- 
pendent  republics.  The  assumption  that  the  Jews  are  somehow  privileged — either 
because  they  have  been  able  to  emigrate  in  greater  numbers  than  members  of  most 
other  ethnic  groups,  or  due  to  their  perceived  predominance  among  those  groups  of 
the  jjopulation  that  have  profited  from’  the  current  economic  transition — reinforces 
anti-Semitic  sentiment.  ... 

The  links  between  today’s  manifestations  of  anti-Semitism  and  its  historic  roots  in 
Russia  present  a  constant  intimidation  to  the  Jews.  When  a  ^oup  of  members  of 
the  Russian  Parliament  entered  the  legislature  dressed  in  traditional  Cossack 
as  occurred  last  month,  Russian  Jews  could  not  fail  to  remember  that,  before  the 
Revolution,  similarly-dressed  Cossacks  carried  out  Tsarist  policies  by  instigating  po¬ 
groms,  which  were  the  source  of  earlier  waves  of  Jewish  migration  from  the  area. 


SOURCES  OF  ANTI-SEMITIC  PROPAGANDA 

A  number  of  individuals  and  organi2ations  have  promoted  the  current  wave  of 
anti-^mitism  in  the  Soviet  successor  states  and  used  it  to  their  advantage.  During 
the  past  five  years,  various  nationalist  groups  have  emerged  in  Russia  and  tM  other 
successor  states.  Some  of  them,  such  as  Pamyat  (“Memory  ),  ROD  (  The  Russian 
Liberation  Movement”),  the  “Russian  National  Unity  Movement,  and  the  Russian 
Party,”  espouse  clearly  anti-Semitic  views.  At  their  frequent  demonstratioi^,  fheir 
banners  carry  such  anti-Semitic  slogans  as  “Stop  Zionisrn — Save  Mother  Russia, 
and  “Democratic  Whores — Go  walk  the  streets  of  Tel  Aviv! 

Since  the  failed  coup  in  August  1991,  some  Russian  nationalist  organizations 
appear  to  have  formed  an  “unholy  alliance”  with  the  forces  of  hard-line  communists 
and  the  military  establishment  that  are  ranged  against  the  reformist  government  of 
Boris  Yeltsin.  Their  views  are  represented  by  such  figures  ^  Vladimir  Zhirinovsky, 
who  ran  last  year  for  the  Presidency  of  Russia  on  a  nationalist  and  anti-Semitic 
platform  and  came  in  third,  with  over  six  million  votes.  Zhirinovsky  appeared  on 
the  MacNeil-Lehrer  News  Hour  this  January,  at  which  time  he  blamed  the  Jews  tor 
Russia’s  current  economic  crisis  and  said  that  in  order  for  Russia  to  prosper,  all 

Jews  will  have  to  emigrate.  ,  o  .l  ui  -  u  j 

Such  groups  gain  access  to  the  public  through  segments  of  the  estabhshed  press 
controlled  by  conservatives,  including  Molodava  Gvardiva  [  The  Young  Guard  J,  Li- 
teraturnava  Rossiva  [“Literary  Russia”],  Nash  Sovremmenik  [  our  Contemporary  J, 
and  Voennolstoricheskiy  Zhurnal  [“The  Military-Historical  Journal  I  and  through 
their  own  burgeoning  publications,  like  Russkoe  Voskresen^  [  The  Rus^n  Resur¬ 
rection”],  Russkoe  Delo  [“Russian  Affairs”],  Volva  Rossii  [  The  Russian  Will  ],  and 
Istoki  [“The  Source”].  During  the  past  year,  these  publications  have  printed  articles 
alleging  that  Jews  have  conspired  with  the  Freemasons  to  take  owr  Russia,  that 
Jews  conspired  with  the  Nazis  to  destroy  the  Slavic  peoples,  that  Soviet  Jews  are 
aiding  Israel  in  a  plan  to  take  over  the  world,  and,  in  a  resurrection  of  the  medieval 
“blood  libel,”  that  Jews  kill  Christian  children  in  order  to  use  their  blood  in  making 
Passover  matzos.  Meanwhile,  in  the  increasingly  permissive  atmosphere  that  has  de¬ 
veloped  with  the  end  of  censorship,  numerous  regional  and  local  newspapers  ot  a 
vehemently  anti-Semitic  nature  have  appeared.  In  fact,  it  is  the  dissemination  ot 
anti-Semitic  material  in  the  media  and  certain  literary /intellectual  circles  that  is 
most  disturbing  in  a  longer-term  context. 

SPECIFIC  ACTIONS  AND  INCIDENTS 

Manifestations  of  anti-Semitism  in  the  former  Soviet  Union  range  from  the 
merely  disturbing  to  the  highly  dangerous.  As  mentioned  above,  during  the  p^t  two 
years,  anti-Semitic  articles  have  appeared  in  various  publications.  In  addition  anti- 
Lmitic  pamphlets,  including  the  notorious  Tsarist  forgery  The  Protocols  of  the 
Elders  of  Zion,”  have  been  distributed  in  city  squares,  airports,  and  other 
Dlaces  The  NCSJ’s  contacts  have  reported  anti-Semitic  broadcasts  on  radio  and  IV 
from  various  cities.  Demonstrations  featuring  anti-Semitic  banners  and  placards 
occur  aSst  monthly  in  Moscow  and  St.  Petersburg.  Anti-Semitic  graffiti  has  ai> 
peared  on  Jewish  community  buildings  in  several  cities.  A  bomb  hidden  in  the  Kiev 
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synagogue  in  December  1991  failed,  fortunately,  to  explode;  however,  in  early  April 
1992,  the  fire-bombing  of  the  Lubavicher  Movement’s  Moscow  ssmagogue  caused  se¬ 
rious  damage. 

While  incidents  of  violence  motivated  by  ethnic  hatred  directed  against  individ¬ 
uals  are  rarely  reported  from  Russia  and  Ukraine,  they  appear  to  be  increasing  in 
the  more  distant  parts  of  the  former  Soviet  empire.  In  Dushanbe  last  month,  we 
met  Tabob  Kharanbaev,  a  fifteen-year-old  boy  who  earlier  that  day  had  been  set 
upon  by  police  and  severely  beaten,  ostensibly  because  he  had  stolen  from  a  parked 
car  but  actually,  as  the  policemen  made  clear  through  their  comments,  because  he 
was  Jewish.  The  chief  investigating  officer,  in  the  course  of  Tabob’s  five-hour  ordeal, 
stated,  “You  are  a  Jew,  and  if  we  were  allowed,  we  would  kill  all  of  you.  •  *  *  This 
is  not  your  country.”  Kharanbaev’s  case  illustrates  the  real  and  possible  conse¬ 
quences  of  the  current  escalation  of  anti-Semitism  in  the  Soviet  successor  states. 
Jews  were  among  the  victims  of  rampages  against  Russian  language  speakers  in  the 
Fergana  Valley  of  Central  Asia  in  1990.  Fearful  for  their  future,  a  large  portion  of 
the  Jews  of  that  region  have  left.  We  have  just  received  a  report,  which  we  have  not 
yet  confirmed  for  ourselves,  of  a  Jew  being  beaten  in  Chimkent,  Kazakhstan,  in  an 
anti-Semitic  incident. 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  ANTI-SEMITISM  IN  FORMERLY  SOVIET  TERRITORIES 

The  character  and  intensity  of  the  symptoms  of  anti-Semitism  vary  from  one 
Soviet  successor  state  to  another.  Anti-Semitic  demonstrations  and  publications  are 
prevalent  in  the  big  cities  of  Russia,  especially  Moscow,  St.  Petersburg,  and  Yekater¬ 
inburg.  Anti-Semitism  in  the  Baltic  states  is  illustrated  primarily  by  the  continuing 
controversy  about  the  rehabilitation  of  Latvian,  Lithuanian,  or  Estonian  war  crimi¬ 
nals  who  collaborated  with  the  Nazis.  While  Ukraine,  Belarus,  and  Moldova  are  no¬ 
torious  for  their  poor  treatment  of  their  Jewish  populations  during  WWII  and  earli¬ 
er,  the  Jews  living  there  today  complain  about  an  anti-Semitic  atmosphere  that  has 
not  manifested  itself  in  specific  incidents,  but  nevertheless  makes  daily  life  uncom¬ 
fortable.  In  Azerbaijan  and,  even  more,  in  the  Moslem  states  of  Central  Asia,  an 
increasing  number  of  incidents  of  violence  directed  against  individuals  and  motivat¬ 
ed  by  anti-Semitism  have  been  reported.  Political  instability,  deteriorating  economic 
conditions,  ethnic  conflicts,  nationalism,  and  ever  rising  Islamic  fundamentalism  in 
the  Central  Asian  republics  have  created  a  situation  in  which  Jews  fear  to  remain, 
even  while  many  are  also  unprepared  to  emigrate.  Even  in  Georgia,  where  Jews 
have  lived  peacefully  with  the  native  population  for  millennia,  anti-Semitic  publica¬ 
tions  have  been  recently  reported. 

GOVERNMENTAL  RESPONSE  TO  ANTI-SEMITISM 

During  the  past  two  years,  both  Soviet  authorities  and  the  governments  of  the 
newly  independent  states  have  taken  new  steps  to  combat  anti-Semitism.  The  con¬ 
viction  of  Konstantin  Smirnov-Ostashvili  in  October  1990  for  incitement  to  anti- 
Semitism  marked  the  first  application  of  the  longstanding  Soviet  law  against  hate 
crimes.  In  October  1991,  at  the  ceremony  marking  the  50th  anniversary  of  the  mas¬ 
sacre  of  Ukrainian  Jewry  at  Babi  Yar,  both  a  representative  of  then-President  Mik¬ 
hail  Gorbachev  and  Leonid  Kravchuk,  President  of  Ukraine,  sternly,  publicly,  and 
courageously  condemned  anti-Semitism.  The  Soviet  Union  and  its  successor  states 
have  also  demonstrated  willingness  to  address  the  issue  of  anti-Semitism  on  an 
international  level:  Ukraine,  Belarus,  and  Russia  all  were  sponsors  of  the  resolution 
calling  for  the  repeal  of  the  1975  UN  resolution  equating  Zionism  with  racism.  The 
Soviet  Union,  as  well  as  all  its  successor  states,  have  signed  on  to  CSCE  documents 
that  condemn  anti-Semitism  as  well  as  other  forms  of  race  hatred  and  call  for  edu¬ 
cational  programming  to  combat  it. 

After  decades  of  an  adversarial  relationship  between  the  American  Soviet  Jewry 
advocacy  movement  and  the  government  of  the  USSR,  the  NCSJ  managed,  in  Octo¬ 
ber  1991,  to  meet  personally  with  then-President  Mikhail  Gorbachev  and  to  explain 
to  him  our  concerns.  Since  the  collapse  of  the  Soviet  Union,  the  NCSJ  has  been 
working  to  expand  contacts  with  the  newly  emerging  governments  of  the  successor 
states.  Our  goal  is  to  remind  the  officials  of  these  nations  of  their  responsibility  to 
ensure  the  safety  of  all  their  minority  populations. 

CONCLUSION 

Anti-Semitism  represents  both  a  serious  problem  for  Jews  currently  living  in  the 
FSU,  and  a  potential  for  worse  problems  in  the  future.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  the 
opportunity  at  this  time  to  address  the  problem  of  post-Soviet  anti-Semitism  by  ex¬ 
tending  the  Lautenberg  Amendment,  which  recognizes  that  the  historical  experi- 
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ence  of  certain  persecuted  minorities  in  the  Soviet  Union  and  elsewhere  entitles 
them  to  a  relaxed  standard  of  proof  in  determinations  about  whether  they  are  refu¬ 
gees.  Given  the  circumstances  I  described  above,  it  is  clear  that  Jews  living  in  for¬ 
merly  Soviet  territories  continue  to  be  a  “target  of  persecution”  and  that  they  have 
a  “credible  basis  for  concern”  about  their  security.  We  believe  that  it  would  be  most 
appropriate  to  attach  the  Lautenberg  Amendment  to  the  Soviet  aid  package  cur¬ 
rently  under  consideration. 

While  there  has  as  yet  been  no  organized  or  mass  outbreak  of  violence  against 
Jews,  it  is  clear  that,  given  the  current  political  and  economic  crisis  in  these  coun¬ 
tries,  anything  is  possible.  The  NCSJ  urges  the  United  States  Government  to  contin¬ 
ue  to  work  to  promote  political  and  economic  stability  in  the  Soviet  successor  states. 
We  must  work  with  other  governments  and  international  organizations  in  order  to 
promote  the  development  of  democratic  and  pluralistic  institutions  and  traditions. 
As  you  have  said  on  numerous  occasions,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  seeds  of  democracy  are 
fragile;  they  must  be  protected  until  they  can  take  root  and  grow.  Crucial  to  this 
endeavor  is  a  strong  effort  to  address  the  economic  difficulties  of  the  individual  suc¬ 
cessor  states. 

Simultaneously,  it  is  vital  that  the  new  governments  of  these  states  understand 
the  importance  of  their  commitment  to  human  rights  and  the  rule  of  law.  They 
must  accept  the  obligation  of  making  all  their  citizens  truly  equal  before  the  law,  by 
guaranteeing  the  security  of  the  members  of  every  ethnic  and  religious  minority. 
They  must  break  with  the  misconceptions  and  mistakes  of  the  past  on  issues  of 
ethnic  hatred  and  the  rights  of  minorities.  They  must  fully  comprehend  that  their 
dedication  to  education  for  and  promotion  of  ethnic  tolerance  represents  a  price 
that  must  be  paid  for  acceptance  into  the  international  community  of  nations.  The 
world,  led  by  the  United  States,  must  clearly  signal  to  these  governments  that  we 
stand  by  our  historic  commitment  to  human  rights,  and  that  we  are  ready  to  assist 
them  in  every  way  jrossible  in  building  the  foundations  of  democracy. 

The  Jews  of  the  FSU  live  in  a  delicate  and  complex  environment.  Should  the  ten¬ 
sion  prevailing  in  these  countries  erupt  into  outright  violence,  they  might  be  the 
first  victims,  but  they  would  not  be  the  only  ones. 

Senator  Biden.  Thank  you  very  much.  Let  me  ask  you  gentle¬ 
men.  It  seems  as  though  there  is  consensus  that  the  pockets  of 
anti-Semitism  that  have  been  identified  by  all  of  you,  the  inci¬ 
dences  of  anti-Semitic  behavior  that  have  been  pointed  out  from 
this  cartoon  to  specific  examples  that  some  of  you  have  cited,  cou¬ 
pled  with  the  long  history  of  anti-Semitism  that  has  prevailed  in 
some  of  the  regions  we  have  discussed  today  all  give  cause  for  us 
to,  and  our  government,  to  be  assertive,  relative  to  our  insistence 
upon  human  rights  generally  and  the  rights  of  Jews  specifically. 

There  seems  to  be  a  wide  agreement  on  that.  What  I  would  like 
to  have  you  discuss  with  me  and  I  will  not  trespass  very  long  on 
your  time,  but  is  how  would  you  characterize  anti-Semitism  in  the 
region,  I  realize  it  varies  from  country  to  country. 

Mr.  Wenick,  your  reputation  precedes  you,  not  only  from  your 
former  incarnation  as  a  State  Department  official,  but  because  of 
the  extensive  traveling  you  have  done,  on  a  regular  basis  over  the 
years,  if  I  am  not  mistaken. 

In  and  among  these  CIS  countries,  and  Central  European  coun¬ 
tries  that  we  have  been  discussing,  how  would  you  characterize  to 
the  American  people  today  the  state  of  affairs  relative  to  the  safety 
and  security  of  Jews  in  the  CIS  and  in  Central  Europe?  I  realize  it 
may  vary  slightly  or  significantly  from  country  to  country,  but  how 
much  of  a  concern  is  it?  Is  it  just  that  we  keep  our  eye  on  it  and  it 
has 'not  risen  to  the  level  that  people’s  lives  and  well-being  are  m 

jeopardy  or  has  it  gone  beyond  that? 

Were  you  a  Jew  living  in  Azerbaijan  or  living  in  Poland  or  living 
in  Russia,  would  you  stay?  I  want  to  get  a  sense,  if  I  can,  from  all 
of  you,  to  what  level  this  has  percolated,  other  than  we  all  agree 
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we  should  call  attention  to  it,  even  if  for  no  other  reason  than  to 
put  everyone  on  notice  that  this  is  a  big  deal  to  America. 

Mr.  Wenick.  Let  me  try.  It  is  a  very  difficult  question,  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  but  let  me  try.  I  will  start  by  saying  that  it  does  vary  from 
area  to  area,  and  country  to  country.  If  we  are  talking  about  the  15 
countries  that  comprise  what  was  once  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
countries  of  Eastern  Europe,  but  let  me  just  start  with  the  coun¬ 
tries  of  the  former  Soviet  Union. 

If  I  were  a  Jew  living  there,  I  would  leave  because  I  think  the 
risk  is  sufficiently  great  if  we  look  at  history.  The  history  of  the 
Jewish  people,  the  times  that  we  have  experienced  some  of  the 
most  trouble  is  the  times  when  we  have  had  this  convergence  of 
the  type  of  things  that  we  see  now,  economic  crisis,  economic  de¬ 
cline,  political  instability,  lack  of  democratic  traditions. 

It  is  interesting.  In  Tajikistan  we  were  sitting  in  the  office  of 
the — a  slight  digression,  but  if  I  might — we  were  sitting  in  the 
office  of  the  Foreign  Minister  and  down  the  street  these  crowds 
largely  of  Moslem  fundamentalists,  were  beseeching  the  office  of 
the  president,  and  those  demonstrations  are  still  going  on,  accord¬ 
ing  to  The  New  York  Times  yesterday. 

It  gets  into  the  first  panel’s  discussion,  what  is  the  line?  How  do 
you  define  democracy?  Because  he  said  to  us,  what  do  we  do  about 
these  people?  How  long  can  we  tolerate  them?  These  guys,  such  as 
this  Foreign  Minister,  and  most  of  the  officials  that  are  in  the 
Soviet  Union  are  used  to  one  type  of  operation.  It  is  what  they 
grew  up  in.  They  are  all  part  and  parcel  of  it,  and  they  are  still 
trying  to  preserve  their  position. 

Many  of  them  have  just  changed  the  label  that  is  hanging 
around  their  neck  and  some  of  them  are  sincere.  Others,  perhaps, 
are  less  sincere,  but  there  is  this  difficulty  that  they  have  in  coping 
with  this  change.  So  you  have  this  lack  of  democratic  tradition  that 
is  there.  All  these  forces  are  coming  together. 

Now,  hopefully,  the  former  Soviet  Union  can  emerge  from  this 
process  relatively  unscathed  but,  and  there  is  a  big  but,  when  the 
individuals  in  some  of  these  communities  came  to  us  in  our  recent 
visits  and  said  what  would  you  do?  We  explained  to  them  that  in 
historic  times  slightly  before  my  lifetime  and  yours,  sir,  another 
Jewish  community,  or  other  Jewish  communities  had  to  make 
these  same  decisions  based  upon  some  of  these  same  patterns  and 
some  of  them  waited  too  long. 

Senator  Biden.  Mr.  Salberg,  would  you  like  to  comment? 

Mr.  Salberg.  Yes,  if  I  may.  Putting  the  same  question,  I  would, 
if  I  were  a  Jew  living  in  the  former  Soviet  Union,  I  would  leave, 
and  I  would  tell  you  why  by  sharing  with  you  a  meeting  that  we 
had  in  Moscow  with  representatives  of  the  city  council  of  Moscow, 
probably  one  of  the  first  groups  under  Popov  to  illicit  a  new  form 
of  democracy. 

We  were  dealing  with  a  committee,  human  rights,  if  you  will, 
and  one  of  the  questions  put  to  us  was  how  do  you  deal  with  diver¬ 
sity  in  the  United  States,  and  what  does  your  organization  do,  and 
that  was  one  question.  The  more  important  question  was  put  to  us 
by  a  councilman  who  said,  will  you  tell  us  why  you  believe  there  is 
anti-Semitism  in  the  Soviet  Union?  This  was  before  the  fall  and  I 
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did  a  quick  doubletake  and  said  I  think  you  are  in  a  better  position 
to  tell  us  why  there  is  anti-Semitism. 

He  said,  oh,  I  am  glad  you  put  it  that  way  because  I  can  explain 
that.  He  said  I  am  a  teacher  and  in  my  classroom  the  brightest  stu¬ 
dents  are  the  Jewish  students  and  because  they  are  the  brightest 
students,  because  of  their  background  and  what  they  get  in  their 
homes,  they  are  able  to  progress  more  quickly  in  our  educational 
system,  and  as  a  result  they  get  the  opportunity  to  go  to  the  better 
universities,  and  when  they  graduate  from  the  better  universities 
they  are  able  to  get  the  better  jobs  in  the  apparatus  of  the  Commu¬ 
nist  Party  in  government. 

As  a  result  they  are  the  ones  who  have  the  greatest  not  only  op¬ 
portunities,  but  have  the  greatest  advantages,  and  so  all  the  other 
students  taking  it  through  the  process,  all  the  other  students  and 
their  families  question  why  a  Jew  got  to  where  he  is,  and  I  am  tell¬ 
ing  you,  sir,  that  anti-Semitism  in  the  Soviet  Union  flows  from  this 
very,  the  very  nature  of  the  Jew. 

And  I  said,  in  amazement,  that  is  directly  out  of  the  “Protocols, 
Out  of  the  Elders  of  Zion,”  and  that  was  discredited  100  years  ago. 

Now  you  say  to  me,  sir,  why  does  that  cause  you  concern?  Be¬ 
cause  here  is  a  teacher,  now  a  politician,  who  has  embedded  and 
ingrained  in  him  that  old  anti-Semitism  that  we  referred  to  that  is 
surfacing  and  therefore  causing  concern  for  safety. 

So  if  I  were  a  Jew  in  the  former  Soviet  Union  I  would  do  my  dar¬ 
nedest  to  get  out. 

Mr.  Moses.  Only  the  following.  2  years  ago  today  I  was  in 
Moscow  and  a  pogram  threatened  at  the  synagogue  in  Moscow,  and 
I  and  my  former  colleagues  in  the  American  Jewish  community 
went  over.  How  sad  it  was  that  in  1990,  after  the  beginning  of  the 
demise  of  communism,  there  would  be  a  threat  of  a  po^om  in 
Moscow.  A  country  that  would  permit  that  to  take  place  is  not  a 
country  which  is  hospitable  to  Jews. 

We  poll  attitudes  in  all  Central  and  Eastern  Europe,  as  well  as 
the  Soviet  Union,  and  anti-Semitic  feelings  run  very  deep  in  those 
communities.  It  is  historic,  it  is  cultural,  it  has  been  in  the  past, 
religious.  Jews  are  a  nation  apart  in  their  view.  Jews  have  differ¬ 
ent  religious  practices  and  they  are  the  object  of  hatred.  Can  Jews 
survive  in  those  countries?  Perhaps.  Should  they  try  to  build  their 
future  there?  I  doubt  it.  Is  this  the  time  for  them  to  leave?  I  would 
say  yes. 

There  are  opportunities  for  them  to  come  here.  There  are  cer¬ 
tainly  opportunities  for  them  in  Israel,  for  themselves  and  their 
children.  They  will  have  a  better  life  as  hurnan  beings  and  certain¬ 
ly  as  Jews  and  so  I  would  encourage  them,  if  I  were  asked  by  any 
of  them,  I  would  encourage  them  to  leave. 

Senator  Biden.  Well,  gentlemen,  one  of  the  things  that  this  sub¬ 
committee  is  going  to  be  vigilant  about  is  monitoring  through  the 
organizations  that  monitor,  not  the  least  of  which  is  Helsinki 
Watch,  and  your  organizations  and  others,  the  state  of  affairs  rela¬ 
tive  'to  minority  rights  and  the  rights  of  Jews  and  Gypsies.  Particu¬ 
larly,  however,  the  rights  of  Jews  because  of  the  nature  of  the  cul¬ 
tural  divide  and  the  way  in  which  it  has  been  exploited  and  treated 
over  these  past  several  centuries  but  most  specifically,  the  past  5  or 
6  decades. 
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I,  for  one,  believe,  and  I  suspect  my  colleagues  will  as  weU,  that 
we  need  not  be  judgmental.  We,  meaning  those  of  us  in  this  com¬ 
mittee.  We  are  not  at  this  point  condemning  and  there  is  no  over¬ 
whelming  evidence  of  an  organized,  condoned,  and  ongoing  attempt 
in  a  systematic  way  in  anyone  of  the  countries  that  we  have  men¬ 
tioned  to  deny  Jews  their  civil  rights  and  civil  liberties  and  human 
rights,  but  that  each  of  those  nations  should  be  on  notice  that  to 
the  extent  that  we,  the  United  States,  are  willing  in  anyway  to  par¬ 
ticipate  in  their  recovery  depends  directly  and  immediately  upon 
the  way  in  which  they  demonstrate,  in  an  official  capacity,  through 
their  democratic  institutions  that  are  emerging,  their  willingness 
to  take  aggressive  action  against  cultural  instincts  that  may  resur¬ 
face. 

I  have,  as  you  might  guess,  received  some  criticism  from  some 
quarters  that  by  raising  this  issue  as  I  have,  and  as  I  have  insisted 
that  the  Senate  look  at  this  issue,  that  I  am  doing  an  injustice  to 
ethnic  minorities  in  this  country  who  hail  from  these  newly  freed 
nations  and  that  it  is  not  appropriate  for  me  to  do  this. 

I  do  not  think  that  to  be  true.  I  hope  upon  reflection  those  who 
are  worried  about  that  in  this  country,  of  my  maligning  the  emerg¬ 
ing  democratic  nations,  and  God  willing  they  will  be  democratic, 
that  that  is  not  my  intention,  but  written  on  the  facade  of  a  build¬ 
ing,  a  statue  too,  not  but  10  blocks  from  here,  is  the  phrase:  the 
past  is  prologue. 

We  have  heard,  and  you  have  heard  more  than  I  have,  the 
phrase  “never  again.”  I  do  not  think  that  it  is  inappropriate  for  us 
and  I  do  not  think  it  is  without  foundation  for  us  to  be  concerned 
and  state  vocally  that  concern  and  attempt  to  consider  a  way  to 
legislate  that  concern,  so  that  there  is  no  mistake,  that  we  will  not 
tolerate,  participate  in,  be  any  part  of  condoning  any  activity  that 
is  anti-Semitic  in  its  nature,  that  is  not  swiftly  responded  to  by  the 
governments  in  question. 

Again  I  want  the  record  to  show  that  I  do  not  have  any  evidence 
other  than  polling  data  that  there  is  a  systematic  anything  under¬ 
way,  and  I  appreciate  your  coming  here,  and  being,  as  I  knew  you 
would  be,  as  measured,  and  as  noninflammatory,  and  as  straight¬ 
forward  as  you  have  been. 

I  might  point  out  to  you  that  some  suggested  by  my  inviting  vari¬ 
ous  organizations  represented  here  that  there  would  be  an  attempt 
to  exaggerate  the  state  of  affairs  and  the  state  of  concern.  No  one 
has  done  that.  You  have  all  been  very  precise.  What  you  have 
known  you  have  stated.  What  you  have  not  known  with  certainty 
you  have  stated  you  have  not  known  with  certainty. 

But  I  just,  notwithstanding  what  criticism  that  may  flow  from 
this,  if  any  does,  I  just  would  put  everyone  on  notice  and  none  of 
my  colleagues  have  been  critical  in  anyway.  They  have  been  sup¬ 
portive — I  put  everyone  on  notice  that  this  is  not  a  single  snapshot 
look  at  the  state  of  affairs.  This  is  going  to  be  a  motion  picture  and 
we  are  going  to  continue  to  watch  this  and  I  appreciate  the  contin¬ 
ued  input  from  all  of  your  organizations. 

I  know  it  is  not  convenient  for  you  to  be  here.  I  know  it  is  a  pain 
in  the  neck  to  wait.  The  committee  truly  appreciates  your  willing¬ 
ness  to  be  here.  I  warn  you  now  I  will  continue  to  call  on  you  if  not 
in  asking  you  to  come  before  me  and  testify,  at  least  to  have  your 
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input  so  we  can  monitor  this  situation,  because  I  agree  with  what 
every  single  witness  has  said  here  today,  that  a  very,  very  impor¬ 
tant  part  of  this  entire  process  is  for  the  world  to  know  that  the 
United  States  is  keenly  interested  and  deeply  involved. 

There  is  nothing  benign  about  our  interest  here.  It  is  aggressive 
and  I  think  as  long  as  people  know  that  it  will  prick  the  social  con¬ 
science  and  the  cultural  consciousness  and  the  political  conscious¬ 
ness  of  folks  in  Eastern  Europe  and  Western  Europe,  as  well  as 
here,  for  us  to  be  mindful  that  history  can  repeat  itself  and  to  a 
single  individual  who  is  the  victim  of  sanctioned  governmental 
policy  it  does  not  matter  to  them  whether  they  are  part  of  an 
entire  net  of  tens  of  millions  of  people  or  whether  they  are  the  only 
one. 

It  is  important  that  we  make  everybody  aware  that  we  are 
deadly  earnest  about  this  and  hopefully  we  will  in  future  hearings 
not  have  any  further  evidence  of  anything  but  progress.  This  is  the 
last  thing  and  I  will  close  with  this. 

The  last  thing  is  that  by  and  large  everyone  is  prepared  to  say, 
as  I  understand  what  I  heard  today,  that  the  state  of  affairs  for  mi¬ 
norities  and  Jews  in  Central  Europe  and  the  former  Soviet  Union 
is  somewhat  from  marginally  to  considerably  better  than  it  was 
prior  to  the  demise  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

Where  there  is  life  there  is  hope,  but  where  there  is  life,  there 
should  also  be  vigilance  and  we  will  be  vigilant  about  this.  I  thank 
you  all  very  much  for  coming,  and  now  that  I  have  about  5  min¬ 
utes  to  make  the  next  vote  here  I  will  not  have  to  hold  any  of  you 
up.  I  hope  you  can  catch  the  next  plane.  Thank  you  all  very  much. 

[Whereupon,  at  5:40  p.m.,  the  hearing  was  adjourned,  to  recon¬ 
vene  at  10:12  a.m..  May  6,  1992.] 
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THE  ROLE  OF  CHILDREN’S  EDUCATIONAL  TEL¬ 
EVISION  IN  THE  TRANSFORMATION  OF  THE 
FORMER  SOVIET  UNION 


WEDNESDAY,  MAY  6,  1992 
U.S.  Senate, 

Subcommittee  on  European  Affairs 
OF  THE  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 

Washington,  DC. 

The  subcommittee  met  at  10:12  a.m.  in  room  419,  Dirksen  Senate 
Office  Building,  Hon.  Joseph  R.  Biden  (chairman  of  the  subcommit¬ 
tee)  presiding. 

Present:  Senators  Biden,  Brown,  and  Pell. 

Senator  Biden.  The  hearing  will  come  to  order.  Good  morning, 
ladies  and  gentlemen.  I  will  begin  by  apologizing  to  my  colleague, 
to  all  of  you  and  to  CNN  that  never  likes  to  start  late.  There  are 
new,  interesting  dilemmas  that  face  us  right  now  and,  unfortunate¬ 
ly,  because  of  my  other  committee  assignment,  I  find  myself  in  the 
midst  of  a  few  of  them.  Los  Angeles  and  leaks. 

Let  me  begin  by  suggesting  how  much  I  appreciate  all  of  you 
who  were  willing  to  come  today  and  to  thank  my  colleague,  Sena¬ 
tor  Brown,  for  his  interest  and  his  participation. 

The  subcommittee  meets  today  to  consider  what  role  children’s 
educational  television  might  play  in  the  transformation  of  the 
former  Soviet  Union.  This  hearing  is  the  fifth  in  a  series  examin¬ 
ing  how  U.S.  assistance  can  have  a  constructive  impact  upon  the 
multitude  of  problems  confronting  the  new  nations  that  comprise 
the  Commonwealth  of  Independent  States. 

Our  topic  today  may  appear  a  bit  offbeat  to  some,  not  the  stuff  of 
hard-nosed  foreign  policy  analysts.  But,  in  considering  how  the 
United  States  might  assist  these  nations  achieve  a  fundamental 
transformation  to  a  free-market  democracy,  we  must  ask  one  basic 
question.  As  they  strive  to  build  pluralist  societies  based  on  princi¬ 
ples  of  individual  freedom  and  responsibility,  what  do  they  need 
that  we  might  cost-effectively  supply? 

In  dollar  terms,  there  is  no  doubt  that  most  U.S.  assistance  will 
be  conveyed  through  multilateral  institutions  which  will  draw 
upon  the  macro-economic  and  financial  expertise  and  funding  from 
all  the  industrial  powers.  But  what  we  can  contribute  in  practical 
skills  and  ideas  and  values  may  be  at  least  as  important  as  any 
check  we  may  be  able  to  participate  in  writing.  Our  aim,  therefore, 
is  to  supplement  large-scale  multilateral  aid  on  a  smaller  scale 
with  bilateral  American  efforts  where  the  United  States  can  offer 
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special  training  in  activities  integral  to  the  functioning  of  a 
modern  democratic  society. 

I  am  sure  that  no  editorial  writer  would  find  it  challenging  to 
ridicule  the  relationship  between  Big  Bird  and  foreign  policy,  but 
let  me  state  for  the  record  that  our  purpose  today  is  not  to  delve 
into  what  Bert  and  Ernie  think  about  the  situation  in  the  Middle 
East  or  in  the  CIS.  But  I  do  believe  that  American  educational  chil¬ 
dren’s  television  may  have  something  unique  and  valuable  to  offer 
in  transforming  the  society  of  the  former  Soviet  Union. 

For  months,  this  committee  has  been  considering  what  the 
United  States  can  best  provide  for  the  democratic  and  economic  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  new  commonwealth  states,  and  it  seems  clear 
that  we  are  particularly  well  suited  to  provide  assistance  in  certain 
areas.  We  are  good  at  commodity  markets  and  agricultural  distri¬ 
bution  systems,  at  teaching  the  skills  and  principles  of  entrepre¬ 
neurship,  at  organizing  a  legal  framework  for  a  private  enterprise 
economy,  and  at  distributing  humanitarian  aid. 

These  and  other  activities  we  have  begun,  although  not  in  some 
cases  as  aggressively  as  I  and  others  have  been  arguing  we  should 
have  been  doing  for  sometime,  but  nonetheless,  we  have  begun. 
But,  in  weighing  how  we  might  allocate  our  scarce  foreign  assist¬ 
ance  dollars,  I  believe  we  must  think  imaginatively. 

We  are  also  exceptionally  good  at  children’s  educational  televi¬ 
sion,  an  area  of  genuine  American  expertise  and  excellence.  Big 
Bird  and  his  friends  and  the  messages  they  carry  are  one  of  the 
most  widely  sought  after  and  certainly  one  of  the  most  constructive 
of  American  cultural  exports.  Consider  this  remarkable  fact: 
Sesame  Street,  in  its  American  form  or  as  adapted  by  foreign  coun¬ 
tries  to  suit  their  cultures  and  tastes,  is  seen  in  over  80  countries 
in  the  world.  This  means  that  tens  of  millions  of  children  world¬ 
wide  are  not  only  being  given  the  boost  a  preschool  education  in 
learning  how  to  count  and  recognize  their  alphabets  and  read,  they 
are  also  being  taught  fundamental  human  and  socially  critical 
values  of  kindness,  sharing  and  tolerance. 

Think  for  a  moment.  What  better  export  could  the  United  States 
devise  than  an  export  that  would  help  teach  basic  human  and 
social  values,  values  of  kindness,  sharing  and  tolerance?  And  which 
nations  could  benefit  as  much  from  Sesame  Street’s  teaching  as 
could  the  troubled,  struggling  nations  of  the  former  Soviet  Union? 

The  Commonwealth  countries  are  laboring  to  overhaul  their  edu¬ 
cational  systems,  systems  with  little  money,  to  replace  old  text¬ 
books  that  speak  glowingly  of  closed,  centrally  planned  societies 
and  disparagingly  of  societies  based  on  free  institutions.  Who 
better  than  Big  Bird  or  his  Russian,  Ukrainian,  Armenian,  or  other 
cousins  to  step  into  the  breach  and  provide  a  new  model  and  sym¬ 
bolic  friend  for  the  children  of  these  nations?  Not  only  does  Sesame 
Street  teach  basic  reading  and  arithmetic  skills,  its  characters  also 
teach  values  about  justice,  responsibility,  and  democracy. 

These  are  precisely  the  lessons  the  children  of  the  Conjmon- 
wealth  nations  need  to  be  hearing  and  hearing  now,  as  the'  first 
generation  is  raised  in  the  newly  freed  societies  in  which  they  live. 
For  this  purpose  and  at  this  critical  juncture  in  history,  Henry  Kis¬ 
singer  has  nothing  on  Big  Bird,  Bert,  and  Ernie  as  an  embodiment 
of  Realpolitik. 
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One  final  point  of  emphasis.  What  we  are  envisioning  is  not  cul¬ 
tural  imperialism  but  the  sharing  of  a  technique  of  education,  a 
technique  of  great  and  proven  value  that  may  be  adapted  as  other 
countries  have  to  find  it  suitable.  Today,  our  witnesses  and  special 
guests  will  provide  details  on  the  success  of  Sesame  Street  as 
adapted  elsewhere  in  the  world,  on  the  status  of  educational  pro¬ 
gramming  in  the  former  Soviet  Union,  and  on  sincere  efforts  to 
bring  an  adapted  variation  of  Sesame  Street  to  these  diverse  peo¬ 
ples,  efforts  I  hope  we  will  find  a  way  to  support  as  a  nation  and  as 
a  government. 

I  welcome  all  of  you  to  the  subcommittee  on  European  Affairs, 
and  I  look  forward  with  keen  interest  to  your  presentations  today. 
And  as  I  said,  this  is  one  in  a  series  of  hearings  we  have  held  to 
determine  how  we  can  most  help. 

I  just  would  note  parenthetically  that  yesterday  we  had  a  hear¬ 
ing,  where  one  of  the  things  that  was  suggested  by  the  experts  who 
testified  was  that  one  of  the  most  cost-effective  things  we  could 
would  be  to  help  at  least  six  of  these  countries  which  have  asked 
for  assistance  to  rewrite  their  textbooks.  Not  for  us  to  write  them. 
They  are  asking  us  to  come  in  and  help  rewrite  their  textbooks  so 
that  the  children  of  these  nations  will  have  an  accurate,  or  at  least 
a  more  accurate,  view — I  do  not  know  that  there  is  ever  an  abso¬ 
lutely  accurate  view  of  history — of  the  background  and  circum¬ 
stances  which  led  to  their  country  being  where  it  is  today.  And  this 
is,  in  my  view,  a  more  graphic,  extension  of  that  same  kind  of  effort 
that  we  could  bring  to  bear. 

Now  let  me  yield  for  a  moment,  if  I  may,  or  for  as  long  as  he 
would  like,  to  my  colleague  from  Colorado,  Senator  Brown. 

Senator  Brown.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  thank  you  for  holding 
this  hearing  and  thank  our  friends  for  joining  us.  I  am  also  thank¬ 
ful  that,  when  we  appear  on  television  today,  we  do  not  appear  op¬ 
posite  Big  Bird.  My  guess  is  our  rating  would  not  be  very  good 
given  the  choice. 

I  guess  I  am  also  thankful  for  all  of  you  coming  here.  It  strikes 
me  that  the  key  toward  developing  friendship  and  understanding 
between  our  people  has  to  be  communication.  To  the  extent  that 
Sesame  Street  is  an  extraordinarily  successful  device  in  communi¬ 
cating  with  young  people,  I  think  it  serves  that  purpose.  And  it  can 
serve  a  purpose  not  only  of  communicating  to  our  young  people  but 
helping  our  peoples  communicate  with  each  other. 

My  hope  is  that  this  process  of  sharing  Sesame  Street  is  not  a 
one-way  street,  that  it  is  a  two-way  street.  It  is  very  clear  that  the 
American  educational  system  has  a  great  deal  to  learn  from  all  of 
you.  And  my  hope  is  that  you  will  be  willing  to  not  only  share  your 
experiences  with  regard  to  utilizing  Sesame  Street  but,  in  the  years 
ahead,  share  your  advice  as  to  how  we  might  improve  our  own  edu¬ 
cational  system. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  Biden.  Thank  you  very  much. 

We  are  fortunate  to  have  Mr.  David  Britt,  president  of  the  Chil¬ 
dren’s  Television  Workshop  from  New  York,  and  Mr.  Baxter  Urist, 
senior  vice  president  of  International  Television  Group,  Children’s 
Television  Network.  And  I  would  ask  you  gentlemen,  if  you  would, 
to  introduce  the  rest  of  the  panel  who  are  our  special  guests  from 
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Portugal  and  from  Russia,  and  then,  Mr.  Britt,  rather  than  indi¬ 
cate  how  we  would  like  you  to  proceed,  you  proceed  in  any  manner 
you  think  most  appropriate. 

Mr.  Britt.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  Thank  you.  Senator 
Brown. 

What  we  would  like  to  do  this  morning,  if  we  may,  is  to  describe 
a  little  bit  about  how  the  workshop  goes  about  its  educational  work 
both  here  and  abroad,  and  then  we  will  introduce  our  colleagues 
from  Portugal  and  from  the  former  Soviet  Union  to  make  their 
contribution  to  this  interchange. 

Senator  Biden.  All  right. 

STATEMENT  OF  DAVID  BRITT,  PRESIDENT,  CHILDREN’S 
TELEVISION  WORKSHOP 

Mr.  Britt.  As  you  commented.  Sesame  Street  is  probably  the 
longest  street  in  the  world.  We  as  its  producer.  Children’s  Televi¬ 
sion  Workshop,  work  with  a  variety  of  foreign  broadcasters  to 
make  possible  locally  produced  versions  of  Sesame  Street.  They 
have  their  own  birds  usually,  and  they  have  their  ovm  educational 
goals,  so  what  we  are  transferring  is  the  technology  and  the  tech¬ 
nique  of  how  we  go  about  education,  not  imposing  our  own  values 
and  our  own  educational  goals  on  anybody  else. 

We  believe  that  our  experience  and  our  success  in  bringing  edu¬ 
cational  programming  and  services  to  children  here  in  the  United 
States  can  also  be  effective  in  the  former  Soviet  Union  as  it  has 
been  elsewhere. 

We  were  founded  in  1968  to  explore  television’s  capabilities  as  an 
educational  medium  for  children.  Today,  we  have  grown  into  an 
educational  institution  whose  expertise  extends  over  print,  soft¬ 
ware,  outreach,  as  well  as  television.  And  our  mission  is  to  use  the 
media  to  provide  children  and  their  families  with  opportunities  to 
learn,  usually  in  informal  ways  outside  the  classroom,  but  some¬ 
times  also  during  the  school  day. 

We  really  began  with  the  belief  that  carefully  designed,  profes¬ 
sionally  produced  educational  television  for  children  could  help 
them  learn.  Study  after  study  has  proven  that  this  assumption  is 
correct.  For  example,  John  Wright  and  Elitha  Houston,  two  profes¬ 
sors  at  University  of  Kansas,  are  right  now  doing  a  longitudinal 
study  of  the  effectiveness  of  Sesame  Street  over  time  in  developing 
children’s  learning  abilities  and  their  social  abilities.  That  is  based 
on  some  earlier  work  that  they  did  which  found  that,  in  fact,  regu¬ 
lar  viewers  did  do  better. 

We  have  proven  that  preschoolers  demonstrate  significant  gains 
in  vocabulary  and  numbers  skills  and  cooperation,  and  teachers 
have  found  that  kids  who  watch  Sesame  Street  regularly  come  to 
school  better  prepared  to  attend  to  their  lessons  than  those  who  do 
not. 

Senator  Biden.  Do  you  have  a  copy  of  that  study? 

Mr.  Britt.  Yes.  I  can  get  you  a  copy  of  that  study.  And  what  I 
would  like  to  do,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  to  leave  with  you  a  copy  of  the 
research  bibliography  on  Sesame  Street  which  details  all - 

Senator  Biden.  Please  do.  We  will  attach  that  to  the  record  as 
well  as  the  study  if  you  can  get  us  a  copy. 
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Mr.  Britt.  Fine. 

We  are  now  educating  our  second  generation  of  preschoolers.  We 
have  more  than  50  million  graduates  here,  all  over  the  United 
States.  Internationally,  we  educate  and  entertain  millions  of  chil¬ 
dren  from  remote  villages  to  crowded  cities  all  around  the  world, 
literally  today  from  Poland  to  Taiwan.  We  have  become  the  world’s 
largest  coproducer  of  educational  television. 

Audience  data  around  the  world  is,  quite  frankly,  unreliable.  But 
the  chairman  is  correct  when  he  says  that  more  children  abroad 
outside  the  United  States  are  watching  Sesame  Street  in  its  vari¬ 
ous  versions  every  day  than  are  watching  it  here  at  home,  and  a 
lot  of  them  are  watching  it  here. 

We  can  be  seen  in  our  original  version;  we  can  be  broadcast  in 
English  or  dubbed  into  local  languages  or,  as  we  have  talked  about 
what  is  most  important,  locally  produced  adaptations  in  more  than 
80  countries  around  the  world,  including  both  English  and  foreign 
adaptations.  Canada  and  Australia’s  Sesame  Street  are  now  in  the 
22d  season.  In  Latin  America,  Plaza  Sesamo  is  in  its  23d  season. 

International  Sesame  Street  adaptations  tend  to  become  national 
institutions  just  as  the  series  is  in  the  United  States.  The  Arab 
Gulf  States  adaptation,  Iftah  Ya  Simsim,  was  first  broadcast  in 
1977.  There  was  widespread  outrage  around  the  Arab  world  when 
the  tapes  for  the  third  season  were  stolen  by  Saddam  Hussein  and 
his  friends  in  Kuwait  last  fall. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  border,  in  Israel,  when  the  scud  attacks 
were  coming  in,  the  Israeli  Rechov  Sumsum  Big  Bird  was  used  by 
the  national  leaders  to  help  reassure  kids  about  how  to  put  on  gas 
masks,  a  very  scary  proposition  for  a  preschooler.  So  that  you  see 
in  these  other  countries  the  same  kind  of  taking  root  that  you  have 
here  in  this  country. 

In  Japan,  Sesame  Street  serves  teenagers  who  want  to  improve 
their  English  language  training,  and  we  are  told  that  many,  many 
immigrants  to  this  country  do  the  same  thing  here.  Our  most 
recent  adaptations  are  in  Turkey,  Portugal,  and  Norway,  and  all 
have  been  immensely  successful  in  terms  of  providing  education  to 
the  children  of  those  countries. 

I  guess  the  question  comes:  Why  do  80  nations  care  enough  about 
a  single  television  series  which  appears  on  the  surface  to  be  as  en¬ 
tertaining  as  it  is  educational?  And  I  think  you  stated  the  answer, 
sir,  and  that  is,  that  they  understand  that  the  future  begins  with 
educating  our  children. 

They  understand  that  if  we  want  to  make  educational  change  in 
a  hurry,  television  is  perhaps  the  most  effective  way  we  can  go 
about  it.  We  cannot  wait  for  bricks  and  mortar  if  we  want  to  make 
change  happen.  And,  finally,  they  understand  that  television  can 
be  immensely  cost-effective  as  an  educational  vehicle.  It  is  expen¬ 
sive  to  produce  in  the  first  place,  but  in  terms  of  its  educational 
impact  over  time  on  millions  and  millions  of  children,  it  simply 
cannot  be  beat. 

We  have  also  worked  not  only  with  Sesame  Street  but,  in  some 
other  countries,  to  develop  brand  new  programming  that  meets 
educational  needs.  For  example,  with  the  financial  support  of  the 
USAID  program  and  the  Jordanian  Government,  we  coproduced  an 
Arabic  language  literacy  series  called  A1  Manaahil  with  Jordan 
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Television.  It  was  aired  in  some  11  countries  around  the  Arab 
world.  And  in  1988,  the  Educational  Testing  Service  found  that  it, 
just  as  it  has  found  that  Sesame  Street,  was  extremely  effective  in 
helping  both  children  and  adults  understand  and  use  modern 
standard  Arabic. 

With  that  introduction,  let  me  now  ask  Baxter  Urist  to  tell  you  a 
little  bit  more  about  how  we  go  about  the  work  of  adapting  Sesame 
Street.  We  have  learned  that  one  size  does  not  fit  all,  that  each  for¬ 
eign  coproduction,  each  international  coproduction,  must  be  adapt¬ 
ed  to  the  particular  needs  of  the  particular  countries.  And  I  think 
that  you  will  find  it  useful  to  learn  about  some  of  the  issues  and 
activities  that  we  have  come  across  and  some  of  the  things  that  we 
think  will  be  useful  in  the  former  Soviet  Union. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Britt  follows:] 

Prepared  Statement  of  David  V.  B.  Britt 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Committee:  I  am  pleased  to  have  this  opportu¬ 
nity  today  to  share  with  you  the  international  dimensions  of  Sesame  Street — truly 
the  longest  street  in  the  world — and  its  producer,  the  Children’s  Television  Work¬ 
shop.  With  the  help  of  some  colleagues,  I’m  going  to  describe  our  educational  work 
here  and  abroad.  We  believe  that  our  experience  and  success  in  bringing  education¬ 
al  programming  and  services  to  children  in  the  United  States  and  other  countries 
also  can  be  effective  in  Russia. 

Children’s  Television  Workshop  (CTW)  was  founded  in  1968  to  explore  television’s 
capabilities  as  an  educational  and  entertaining  medium.  Today,  we  have  grown  into 
an  educational  institution  whose  expertise  extends  over  a  range  of  media,  including 
television,  print,  and  software.  Our  mission  is  to  use  mass  media  to  provide  children 
and  their  families  with  opportunities  to  learn — often  in  informal  ways,  outside  the 
classroom,  but  also  during  the  school  day. 

We  started  with  the  assumption  that  carefully  designed,  professionally  produced 
educational  television  for  children  would  help  them  learn.  Study  after  study  has 
proved  this  assumption  true.  The  Educational  Testing  Service  reported  that  after 
viewing  Sesame  Street,  preschoolers  demonstrated  significant  gains  in  vocabulary 
and  number  skills,  in  addition  to  social  skills  such  as  cooperation.  Besides  preparing 
children  to  learn  in  school.  Sesame  Street  helps  them  adapt  to  the  overall  school 
experience. 

■Today,  Sesame  Street  is  probably  the  best  known  use  of  widely  available  technolo¬ 
gy  in  the  service  of  education.  I  will  leave  with  the  Committee  a  bibliography  that 
documents  research  on  the  educational  power  of  the  series.  Sesame  Street  is  now 
educating  its  second  generation  of  preschoolers,  and  has  more  than  50  million 
“graduates”  all  over  the  United  States.  Internationally,  it  has  educated  and  enter¬ 
tained  millions  of  children — from  remote  villages  to  crowded  cities  all  around  the 
world. 

Audience  data  around  the  world  is  frankly  unreliable.  But  we  can  say  with  assur¬ 
ance  that  more  children  watch  Sesame  Street  outside  our  borders  each  week  than 
the  nearly  seven  million  who  see  it  in  the  United  States. 

Today,  Sesame  Street  can  be  seen  overseas  in  its  original  version,  broadcast  in 
English  or  dubbed  into  the  local  language,  or  in  locally-produced  adaptations  in 
nearly  100  countries.  Canada’s  and  Australia’s  Sesame  Street  are  now  in  their 
twenty-second  seasons.  Our  first  coproduction  was  Mexico’s  Plaza  Sesamo  which 
combined  material  culled  from  the  American  version  and  dubbed  into  Spanish,  with 
new  material  produced  in  Mexico.  Since  Plaza  Sesamo’s  debut  in  1972,  we  have  co¬ 
produced  13  additional  adaptations  of  Sesame  Street. 

International  Sesame  Street  adaptations  tend  to  become  national  institutions,  just 
as  the  series  is  in  the  United  States.  The  Arab  Gulf  States  adaption,  Iftah  Ya 
Simsim,  was  first  broadcast  in  1977,  and  is  seen  in  16  countries  throughout  the  Arab 
World.  The  Israeli  adaptation,  Rechov  Sumsum,  began  broadcast  in  1984.  In  Jfipan, 
Sesame  Street  serves  a  unique  audience:  teenagers  who  want  to  improve  their  Eng¬ 
lish-language  skills — as  well  as  preschoolers. 

Our  most  recent  adapt  ions  are  in  Turkey,  Portugal  and  Norway.  The  Norwegian 
adaptation,  Sesam  Stasjon,  first  aired  early  in  1991.  A  recent  national  survey  rated 
Sesam  Stasjon  the  most  popular  children’s  program  in  Norway,  viewed  also  by  one- 
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third  of  the  nation  s  adults.  Both  the  Turkish  and  Portuguese  series  won  awards  in 
their  inaugural  seasons  for  the  best  children’s  program  of  the  year. 

Research  tells  us  that  children  learn  from  these  international  adaptations. 

Street  helps  them  learn  their  alphabet  and  numbers,  practice  good  health 
habits,  and  appreciate  the  richness  and  diversity  of  their  local  cultures  and  tradi¬ 
tions.  Some  other  membere  of  our  panel  here  today  have  worked  on  Portugal’s  ver¬ 
sion,  Rua  Sesamo,  which  is  seen  in  Portugal  and  also  in  Portugese-speaking  Macau, 
Angola,  Mozambique,  Sao  Toine,  Guinea-Bissau,  and  Cape  Verde.  In  a  few  minutes, 
they  will  tell  you  in  more  detail  what  children  have  learned  from  Rua  Sesamo. 

We  also  have  worked  with  other  countries  to  develop  completely  new  program- 
rning  to  address  sfiecial  needs.  For  example,  with  the  financial  support  of  AID  and 
the  Jordanian  government,  we  coproduced  an  Arabic-language  literacy  series,  Al 
Manaahil,  with  Jordan  Television.  Al  Manaahil  has  aired  in  eleven  Arab  nations, 
including  'Tunisia,  Morocco,  Yemen,  Qatar,  Bahrain  and  Jordan.  In  1988,  the  Educa- 
tional  Testing  Se^ice  evaluated  Al  Manaahil  and  found  that  the  series  was  effec¬ 
tive  in  helping  children  and  adults  understand  and  use  modern  standard  Arabic. 

Right  now.  I’m  going  to  turn  this  discussion  over  to  Baxter  Urist,  the  Workshop’s 
Senior  Vice  President/International  Television  Group,  who  will  tell  you  more  about 
Sesame  Street ’s  adaptability,  and  how  the  CTW  model  of  production  works  for  inter¬ 
national  adaptations.  We  have  learned  that  one  size  does  not  fit  all,  and  some  of  the 
issues  we  have  dealt  with  in  other  countries  will  be  useful  in  developing  program¬ 
ming  for  Russia. 

rnie  preprinted  information  referred  to  above.  Sesame  Street  Research  Bibliogra¬ 
phy  and  other  material  is  in  the  committee  files.] 

STATEMENT  OF  BAXTER  URIST,  SENIOR  VICE  PRESIDENT, 

INTERNATIONAL  TELEVISION  GROUP,  CHILDREN’S  TELEVI¬ 
SION  WORKSHOP 

Mr.  Uris't.  Good  morning,  Mr.  Chairman  and  Senator  Brown.  I 
head  up  Children’s  Television  Workshop’s  International  Television 
Group,  and  underneath  me  I  have  a  group  of  dedicated  profession¬ 
als  who  travel  the  world  and  produce  local  versions  of  Sesame 
Street  with  local  broadcasters  as  well  as  sell  the  English  language 
version  of  the  show. 

The  question  that  we  are  constantly  asked  as  we  travel  is:  What 
accounts  for  the  unprecedented  success  of  the  show,  the  longevity? 
And  the  easy  answer  is,  of  course,  the  humor  and  the  pace  and  the 
puppets  and  the  songs,  and  the  sense  of  accomplishment  that  the 
very  young  viewers  as  well  as  their  families  have  in  learning  while 
as  being  entertained. 

But  the  real  answer  lies  in  a  secret  that  is  not  a  secret,  and  that 
is  what  we  call  the  CTW  model,  or  the  Children’s  Television  Work¬ 
shop  model,  and  the  show’s  flexibility.  The  CTW  model  is  a  way  of 
approaching  quality  children’s  programming  that  is  unique  in  the 
television  industry.  That  is,  that  we  set  up  a  board  of  advisors  who 
put  forward  a  set  of  goals  for  the  show  and  these  goals  are  set  by 
educational  experts,  by  child  specialists  and  academics,  and  so  we 
have  a  benchmark  from  which  to  judge  whether  every  single  seg¬ 
ment  of  the  show,  every  second,  every  minute  of  the  show  reaches 
its  goal  of  education. 

Second,  we  have  in  the  model  researchers.  The  researchers,  of 
course,  check  out  that  what  is  produced  actually  reaches  the  goal. 
And '  last,  of  course,  on  the  team  are  producers  who  create  the 
show.  So  the  system  is  very  simple  in  concept  and  yet,  there  are 
very  few  television  shows  produced  anywhere  in  the  world  that 
follow  this  simple  but  very  effective  method. 

The  other  thing  that  makes  Sesame  Street  so  unique  is  its  ability 
to  be  customized.  As  you  may  or  may  not  know,  Sesame  Street  is 
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made  up  of  four  segments.  It  is  made  up  of  the  street  scene  where 
characters  like  our  friends  Big  Bird  and  Oscar  the  Grouch  interact 
with  humans;  live  action  segments  where  we  go  out  into  the  field 
and  show  children  how  bread  is  made  or  where  milk  comes  from; 
animation,  which  is  obviously  easy  to  go  anywhere  with  animation; 
and,  of  course,  the  Muppet  segments. 

We  provide  50  percent  of  this  material  to  the  local  producers  and 
50  percent  is  produced  locally.  They  have  their  own  street  scene.  In 
Turkey  it  is  a  Turkish  bazaar;  in  Norway  it  is  a  train  station,  and 
the  characters  also  change.  For  example,  Mr.  Britt  talked  about 
Israel,  and  their  main  character  is  a  hedgehog  named  Kippy.  And 
in  the  Arab  Gulf  States  their  equivalent  to  Big  Bird,  his  name  is 
No’Man,  and  he  is  a  camel.  And,  of  course,  the  actors  change  who 
are  on  the  street  to  reflect  local  traditions,  culture,  and  language. 

What  I  would  like  to  do  is  show  you  a  short  clip  that  talks  ge- 
nerically  about  CTW  and  also  shows  you  some  of  the  different  co¬ 
productions  that  are  done  around  the  world.  So  if  we  could  run  the 
tape  I  would  like  to  spend  a  few  minutes  showing  you  that.  [Video¬ 
tape.] 

Mr.  Urist.  During  these  segments  we  dub  over,  so  they  are  very 
easy  to  translate  culturally  to  other  countries.  [Videotape  contin¬ 
ues.] 

The  Arabic  version  is  a  coproduction  amongst  seven  Arab  Gulf 
states.  [Videotape  continues.] 

The  character  in  the  middle,  who  is  supposed  to  be  a  camel,  is 
their  version,  as  I  said,  of  Big  Bird.  The  human  cast  is,  again,  made 
up  of  individuals  from  all  over  the  Gulf  States  so  they  each  repre¬ 
sent  and  dress  in  accordance  with  their  own  culture,  which  we 
think  will  be  the  case  in  Russia,  too.  [Videotape  continues.] 

That  is  what  a  Turkish  Grouch  looks  like. 

Internationally,  health  messages  are  a  very  key  component  of  a 
lot  of  productions  that  we  do,  and  in  this  case,  this  was  one  of  the 
health-oriented  messages  that  we  had  as  a  goal  in  Turkey.  [Video¬ 
tape  continues.] 

You  will  notice  this  is  a  Portuguese  street  as  opposed  to  a  Turk¬ 
ish  bazaar  or  an  Arabic  village.  [Videotape  continues.] 

So,  as  you  can  see,  they  look  very  different  from  country  to  coun¬ 
try  but  there  is  a  commonality  to  the  shows,  and  the  key  common¬ 
ality  is  that  it  is  serious  entertainment  and  serious  education. 

One  of  the  areas  that  the  Children’s  Television  Workshop  is  most 
proud  of  in  these  coproductions  is  not  just  the  actual  production 
itself  but  what  we  leave  behind  and  the  legacy  of  the  professionals 
and  industries  that  are  put  in  place. 

You  will  hear  more  from  our  Portuguese  coproducers  in  a 
second,  that  they  had  no  animation  industry  to  speak  of.  When  we 
do  these  productions  of  130  half-hours  and,  in  many  countries,  it  is 
the  largest  production  ever  put  in  place  for  any  show,  including 
adult  programming.  So  we  are  very  proud  of  that  legacy.  And  it  is 
not  just  animation.  We  also  train  writers,  producers,  musiciansv  all 
with  the  objective  of  quality  children’s  programming.  And  this 
training,  we  hope,  gets  translated,  and  it  has  been  proven  to  get 
translated,  into  other  shows. 

So,  with  that,  I  would  like  to  turn  it  over  to  our  Portuguese  co¬ 
producers  to  tell  you  something  about  their  experience  with  Rua 
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Sesamo  in  Portugal.  And  now  I  would  like  to  introduce  Maria 
Emilia  Brederode. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Urist  follows:] 

Prepared  Statement  of  John  Baxter  Urist 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Committee:  What  accounts  for  the  unprece¬ 
dented  reach  and  reception  Sesame  Street  and  our  other  programming  have  enjoyed 
around  the  wc^ld?  Part  of  the  answer  15  that  children  like  Sesame  Street:  its 
humc^,  pace,  characters,  stories  and  songs,  its  emphasis  on  audience  participation, 
and  the  sense  of  mastery  it  gives  them  when  they  learn  new  things. 

Another  part  of  the  answer  is  our  pro^amming’s  adaptability  this  is  based  on  our 
^same  Street  is  based  on  a  production  process,  known  as 
the  CTW  model,”  in  vyhich  researchers,  producers,  educators,  and  other  child  devel¬ 
opment  experts  participate  to  set  the  program’s  curriculum  goals.  These  goals  are 
subsequently  developed  into  actual  program  concepts,  which  are  then  tested  with 
preschool-age  children  for  clarity  and  appeal.  This  process  gives  Sesame  Street  pro¬ 
ducers  maximum  flexibility  to  resjiond  to  the  changing  needs  of  their  target  audi¬ 
ence. 

It  is  this  inherent  fleMbility  of  the  model  that  has  made  it  so  attractive  to  produc¬ 
ers  of  children’s  television  programming  throughout  the  world.  ’ITiey  recognize  in  it 
a  methodological  approach  that  is  neither  doctrinaire  nor  culture-bound — one  that 
can  be  used  to  achieve  different  educational  results  in  different  countries. 

The  clearest  indication  of  Sesame  Street’s  adaptability  can  be  seen  in  the  13  for¬ 
eign  language  versions  of  the  series  that  CTW  has  coproduced  with  foreign  broad¬ 
casters  and  producers  for  airing  in  their  countries  or  geographical  regions.  All  these 
coproductions  borrow  some  elements  from  the  American  series.  However,  because 
each  coproduction  is  designed  to  meet  a  unique  set  of  educational  goals,  no  two  of 
them  are  alike.  All  coproductions  have  their  own  scripts,  casts  puppets,  sets,  anima- 
tipri  segments,  and  live-action  films.  For  example,  rather  than  the  character  of  “Big 
Bird,”^^the  star  of  the  American  version  of  Sesame  Street,  the  Israeli  version  fea¬ 
tures  “Kippy  Ben-Kijxxl,”  a  prickly-on-the-outside,  sweet-on-the-inside  hedgehog  said 
to  represent  the  Israeli  national  character.  In  the  Arabic-language  series,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  principal  character  is  “No’Man,”  a  camel  drawn  from  Arabic  histo¬ 
ry  and  tradition. 


DEVELOPMENT  OF  STANDARDS 

In  the  fall  of  1969,  CTW  created  an  international  division  charged  with  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  overseeing  Sesame  Street’s  adaptations  abroad.  Working  with  CTW’s 
research  and  domestic  production  departments,  the  international  division  quickly 
developed  four  main  policies: 

1.  In  keeping  with  the  Workshop’s  domestic  policy,  which  requires  that 
Sesame  Street  be  broadcast  commercial-free,  it  was  decided  that  all  foreign  ver¬ 
sions  of  Sesame  Street  would  also  have  to  be  designed  and  broadcast  commer¬ 
cial-free. 

2.  To  protect  its  proprietary  interests,  CTW  insisted  that  any  changes  to  the 
series  would  have  to  meet  the  highest  production  standards. 

3.  To  help  ensure  that  CTW’s  values  did  not  slip,  unwanted,  into  another 
country’s  programming,  CTW  proposed  that  all  foreign  adaptations  of  Sesame 
Street  be  produced  to  reflect  the  values  and  traditions  of  the  host  country’s  cul¬ 
ture. 

4.  To  ensure  that  all  the  above  criteria  would  be  met,  CTW  stipulated  that 
any  proposed  alterations  to  the  series  would  have  to  be  approved,  initiated,  and 
supervised  by  a  local  committee  of  educational  experts  working  in  conjunction 
with  the  Workshop. 

The  ubiquity  of  state-supported  or  state-run  broadcast  systems  throughout  the 
world  has  also,  paradoxically,  contributed  to  the  spread  of  the  Sesame  Street  model 
abroad.  State-sponsored  broadcasting  is  generally  regarded  as  an  instrument  of  na¬ 
tional  policy  as  well  as  a  means  to  promote  and  preserve  national  values.  Foreign 
broadcasters  have  traditionally  considered  children’s  programming  to  be  a  public 
good — that  is,  worthy  of  funding  whether  or  not  they  recoup  their  investment  in  it. 
In  fact,  some  countries  have  argued  that  state-supported  (as  contrasted  with  com¬ 
mercially  funded)  broadcasting  can  be  justified  solely  on  the  basis  of  its  children’s 
programming. 

Each  Sesame  Street  coproduction  incorporates  varying  elements  of  the  (JTW 
model.  Before  production  begins,  for  instance,  each  country  establishes  an  educa- 
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tional  advisory  committee  consisting  of  leading  academics,  child  specialists,  and,  in 
some  instances,  government  officials.  The  responsibility  of  each  committee  is  to  for¬ 
mulate  a  detailed  statement  of  national  curriculum  goals  that  will  ultimately  guide 
each  project’s  content.  A  research  team  is  involved  in  the  production  process  from 
beginning  to  end,  helping  to  develop  program  concepts,  test  program  appeal,  and 
measure  program  impact  on  young  children.  The  team  conducts  formative  and, 
when  possible,  summative  evaluations. 

A  typical  Sesame  Street  coproduction  consists  of  130  half-hour  episodes.  Approxi¬ 
mately  half  the  material  is  produced  locally.  The  other  half  is  selected  by  the  pro¬ 
ducer  from  CTW’s  library  of  culturally  neutral  Sesame  Street  segments,  then 
dubbed  into  the  local  language.  Generic  in  nature,  these  latter  segments  deal  with 
universal  subjects,  such  as  “body  parts  and  functions,”  “physical  sciences,”  “social 
interaction,”  “classification,”  and  “auditory  discrimination”. 

TEACHING  BROADCAST  SELF-SUFFICIENCY 

As  part  of  the  coproduction  process,  CTW  offers  participating  producers  and  re¬ 
searchers  a  2-week  orientation  workshop  followed  by  periodic  on-site  consultations 
on  an  as  needed  basis.  In  some  instances,  coproducers  have  asked  the  Workshop  to 
supply  full-time,  resident  consultants  from  CTW’s  own  staff.  Broadcasters  in  Kuwait 
and  the  Phillipines,  for  example,  used  CTW  consultants  to  help  them  establish  a 
broadcasting  infrastructure,  train  researcher’s  and  production  crews,  and  learn  such 
diversified  skills  as  dubbing,  animation,  lighting,  and  set  design. 

We  believe  that  the  RTR  (Russian  Television)  will  require  at  least  one  full  time 
producer  for  the  first  130  episodes.  As  the  Russians  become  more  self  sufficient  in 
subsequent  seasons,  the  need  will  be  reduced  for  an  on-site  CTW  producer. 

Although  CTW  will  provide  as  much  assistance  as  its  production  partners  request, 
its  ultimate  goal  is  to  wean  them  from  dependence  on  outside  help.  In  the  case  of 
Kuwait,  broadcast  self-sufficiency  was  achieved  after  IFTAH  YA  SIMSIM’s  first  pro¬ 
duction  season.  From  that  point  on,  IFTAH  YA  SIMSIM  was  produced  by  a  Pan- 
Arab  research  and  production  group  with  only  minimal  assistance  from  CTW. 

COPRODUCTION  IN  DIFFERENT  COUNTRIES 

There  are  many  reasons  why  Sesame  Street’s  13  foreign-language  coproductions 
are  all  different — often  strikingly  so.  The  simplest  explanation,  of  course,  is  that 
human  creativity  is  infinitely  diverse.  From  one  coproduction  to  another,  sets  differ 
(a  train  station  in  Norway  becomes  a  traditional  neighborhood  in  Turkey),  writing 
approaches  differ  (a  comic  scene  in  Mexico  becomes  a  dramatic  scene  in  Canada), 
characters  differ  (a  mouse  puppet  in  Holland  becomes  a  turtle  puppet  in  the  Philli¬ 
pines,  an  outer-space  creature  in  Germany,  and  a  hen  in  Spain),  and  animation 
techniques  differ  (a  computer-generated  segment  in  Turkey  becomes  a  segment 
drawn  cel  by  cel  in  Mexico). 


DIFFERING  CURRICULUM  GOALS 

Germany’s  Sesamstrasse,  for  example,  has  a  list  of  approximately  60  goals,  devel¬ 
oped  from  national  preschool  guidelines.  Holland’s  Sesamstraat  also  defines  its  cur¬ 
riculum  goals  very  broadly.  Its  16-point  agenda  includes  such  objectives  as  “stimu¬ 
lating  the  natural  curiosity  of  children,”  ‘providing  children  with  the  instruments 
with  which  to  explore  their  own  world,”  and  “clearing  away  limitations  in  emotions 
and  behavior  caused  by  stereotyped  thinking”  (Levelt  &  Lesser,  1989).  The  Norwe¬ 
gian  and  Spanish  versions  take  a  similar  approach. 

In  Holland  and  Belgium,  for  example,  where  practically  all  4-year-old  children 
attend  nursery  school,  Sesamstraat’s  curriculum  guidelines  express  the  hope  that 
“children  may  learn  things  from  the  series  that  are  not  generally  taught  in  nursery 
schools.”  Turkey’s  Susam  Sokagi,  the  Arabic  IFTAH  YA  SIMSIM,  and  Portugal’s 
Rua  Sesamo,  on  the  other  hand,  all  consider  school  preparation  to  be  crucial.  Differ¬ 
ences  in  series  goals  also  reflect  differences  in  social  values  from  country  to  country. 
Israel’s  Rechov  Sumsum  curriculum  commits  the  series  toward  an  attempt  to  ad¬ 
dress  “the  issue  of  attitudinal  tensions  within  Israeli  society”  (Bernstein,  1983).  To 
foster  tolerance  as  well  as  an  appreciation  of  the  country’s  diverse  ethnic  and  cul¬ 
tural  groups,  Rechov  Sumsum  features  children  from  different  backgrounds  and 
walks  of  life:  Arabs,  Ashkenazi  and  Sephardic  Jews,  native-born  Israelis,  and  immi¬ 
grant  groups.  Sesame!,  the  Phillipine  coproduction,  stresses  a  “sense  of  nationho^” 
in  keeping  with  a  key  goal  of  the  Phillipine  national  educational  system.  In  Turkey, 
where  the  illiteracy  rate  is  15  percent,  where  a  large  percentage  of  mothers  are  in 
their  teens,  and  where  the  incidence  of  infant  mortality  is  high,  Susam  ^kagi  em¬ 
phasizes  goals  relating  to  health  and  child  safety.  Televised  spots  promoting  the 
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s^ies  encourage  mothers  to  wateh  Susam  Sokagt  with  their  children,  and  research 
nas  indicated  that  the  pro^am  is  teaching  mothers  as  well  as  their  children  how  to 

series  is  helping  teach  families  good 

health  practices  (Sahin,  1989). 

M(^ern  Standard  Arabic  (MSA),  a  formal,  classical  language  of  the  Holy  Koran, 
^scom-^^^^  sermons  and  prayers  and  in  school  instruction,  but  not  in  everyday 

The  airn  of  CTW  s  program  development  work  abroad  is  to  help  other  countries 

produce  children  s  series  that  are  both  educationally  stimulating  and  entertaining _ 

series  ^at  be  adapted  to  serve  the  diverse  needs  of  children  anywhere  in  the 
CTW  hop^  that  long  after  the  studio  lights  have  dimmed  and  the  many 
diiierent  versions  of  Sesame  Street  series  have  gone  off  the  air,  one  other  legacy  of 
Its  work  endures:  the  knowledge  and  insights  gained  from  applying  the  CTW  model 
to  subsequent  children’s  programming  they  may  produce.  We  are  at  a  unique  time 
in  history  where  a  true  link  can  be  made  between  the  U.S.A.  and  Russia  via  “the 
longest  street  in  the  world’’.  There  is  a  great  need  for  quality  children’s  program- 
Russia  and  they  have  asked  for  our  assistance.  We  know  with  the  Russian 
will  and  creativity  Sesame  Street  will  be  an  outstanding  success  in  Russia. 

Senator  Biden.  Before  you  do,  let  me  ask  you  one  question,  if  I 
may.  Have  you  ever  considered  and/or  have  you  broadcast  to  an 
American  audience  any  of  those  other  productions?  I  mean,  just 
watching  those  various  productions,  it  seems  to  me  you  would  com¬ 
municate  the  comnionality  of  children  throughout  the  world  better 
than  anything.  I  wish  adults  could  see  just  a  series  of  the  opening 
shots  of  each  of  the  programs  in  other  countries.  I  think  it  would 
be  a  useful  thing  for  it  to  be  on  prime  time  television  for  American 
adults  to  take  a  look  at. 

Mr.  Britt.  One  of  our  plans,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  to  have  what  we 
call  in  the  shop  an  international  showcase  of  Sesame  Street,  and 
that  is  a  program  that  we  hope  to  get  done  in  the  next  couple  of 
years. 

What  we  have  done  is,  in  the  case  of  the  Israeli  coproduction, 
Rechov  Sumsum,  some  parts  of  that  have  been  readapted  into  pro¬ 
grams  which  are  available  here  as  home  videos  called,  Shalom 
Sesame,  which  do  both  the  English  and  the  Hebrew  and  really 
bring  it  together.  And  you  are  absolutely  right;  it  works  very,  very 
well. 

Senator  Biden.  I  think,  for  example,  if  the  average  American  can 
see  the  Arab  Sesame  production,  it  would  go  far — just  by  looking  at 
it,  nothing  else — to  diminish  the  stereotypical  attitudes  that  some 
in  this  country  have  about  the  Arab  states  and  about  our  Arab 
neighbors.  I  think  it,  all  by  itself,  would  be  a  very  positive  thing  in 
terms  of  cultural  and  race  relations  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Britt.  I  think  you  are  right. 

One  of  the  things  that  strikes  you — if  we  had  had  time  to  show 
the  openings  of  all  of  the  shows — is  they  almost  all  begin  with  chil¬ 
dren,  and  what  strikes  you  is  both  the  differences  and  the  common¬ 
alities.  And  it  is  a  lesson  all  by  itself. 

Senator  Biden.  I  am  sorry  for  the  interruption.  While  I  have  in¬ 
terrupted,  let  me  make  one  other  point  here. 

There  is  a  group  of  girls  from  Hathaway  Brown  School  in  Cleve¬ 
land  who  happen  to  be  here  in  the  audience  today,  and  I  would  like 
to  welcome  them.  They  are  here  to  tour  Washington,  DC,  and  they 
are  here  to  learn  about  the  hearing  process.  They  have  no  connec¬ 
tion  to  Sesame  Street;  I  do  not  have  any  idea  who  they  are  except 
they  are  a  bunch  of  lovely  children.  And  I  would  like  to  ask  them 
all  one  question  while  they  are  all  back  there. 
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How  many  of  you,  when  you  were  little  kids,  not  big  like  you  are 
now,  how  many  of  you  when  you  were  little  kids  watched  Sesame 
Street?  [A  show  of  hands.] 

That  is  what  I  thought.  Thank  you  very  much.  Let  me  ask  you 
one  other  question,  girls.  Do  you  think  Russian  children  should  be 
able  to  see  Sesame  Street?  Raise  your  hand  if  you  think  yes.  [A 
show  of  hands.] 

All  right.  That  is  how  we  do  hearings  here.  We  pick  out  the  most 
intelligent  people  we  can  find  in  the  audience  and  we  disregard  the 
witnesses  and  the  Senators  and  we  ask  the  audience  what  they 
think.  The  hearing  is  recessed.  [Laughter.] 

I  am  only  joking.  Thank  you,  girls,  for  coming. 

Now,  without  further  interruption,  let  me  turn  it  back  to  you, 
Mr.  Urist. 

Mr.  Urist.  Let  me  again  reintroduce  Maria  Emilia,  our  coproduc¬ 
tion  associate  from  Portugal.  Maria  Emilia  is  responsible  for  all  the 
research  that  has  been  done  on  the  Portuguese  coproduction  in 
that  country  and  is  part  of  the  selection  team  that  made  the  deci¬ 
sion  to  bring  the  show  to  Portugal. 

Senator  Biden.  Doctor,  are  you  Portuguese,  a  Portuguese  citizen? 

Dr.  Brederode.  Yes. 

Senator  Biden.  Thank  you. 

STATEMENT  OF  MARIA  EMILIA  BREDERODE,  PEDAGOGICAL 
DIRECTOR,  RUA  SESAMO,  RADIOTELEVISAO  PORTUGUESA 

Dr.  Brederode.  Let  me  greet  you  good  morning,  Mr.  Chairman, 
Senator  Brown,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  and  the  students.  I  just 
thought  I  would  try  and  give  you  a  little  bit  of  the  context  and  ob¬ 
jectives  that  we  had  when  we  decided  to  do  the  coproduction  of 
Sesame  Street  in  Portugal,  which  is  called  Rua  Sesamo,  from  which 
you  just  saw  a  little  bit. 

When  we  started  preparing  it  in  1987,  we  had  come  out  of  an 
almost  50-year  long  dictatorship  and  a  subsequent  period  of  adjust¬ 
ment  to  democracy.  Education  was  considered  a  high  priority,  and 
among  the  most  important  educational  problems  that  we  faced  was 
a  very  high  rate  of  school  failure,  particularly  high  in  the  first 
years  of  primary  school  and  particularly  high  among  underprivi¬ 
leged  children,  among  which  we  should  also  consider  children  from 
minorities,  like  gypsies,  or  children  who  were  immigrants  from  Af¬ 
rican  countries,  former  colonies  of  Portugal.  And  we  could  not 
count  very  much  on  preschool  education  to  prevent  school  failure 
in  primary  school  or  to  help  because  only  30  percent  of  children 
from  3  to  5  had  access  to  the  preschools. 

So,  when  our  broadcasting  company,  called  RTP,  decided  to  in¬ 
crease  and  improve  its  production,  coproducing  Sesame  Street 
looked  like  a  very  good  idea  because  it  allowed  RTP  to  have  a  good 
program  for  children;  it  allowed  RTP  to  meet  the  educational  needs 
that  were  felt. 

Senator  Biden.  Excuse  me.  Is  RTP  a  state-owned  and  controlled 
network? 

Dr.  Brederode.  Yes.  It  is  a  public  company.  Yes. 

Senator  Biden.  Thank  you. 
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Dr.  Brederode.  But  also,  because  the  Children’s  Television  Work- 
shop  model  of  coproducing  is  quite  unique.  In  most  coproductions 
you  have  a  financial  agreement  only.  With  Children’s  Television 
Workshop  there  is  a  fundamental  sharing  of  know-how  that  is  very 
important  and  which  was  one  of  the  things  that  RTP  was  searching 

The  other  aspect  that  is  unique  with  CTW  is  its  flexibility.  As 
you  saw  in  the  tape,  there  are  certain  things  that  are  common,  but 
your  educational  goals  can  be  defined  in  your  own  country  and 
even  the  target  audience  can  be  adjusted. 

So,  in  Portugal,  the  program  was  aimed  at  preschool  children  as 
a  preparation  for  school,  but  also  at  children  in  the  first  years  of 
primary  school  to  help  in  their  basic  learnings  and  as  part  of  the 
fight  against  school  failure.  There  was,  therefore,  a  particular  em¬ 
phasis  placed  on  the  learning  of  reading,  writing,  and  math. 

Our  aim  was  also  to  make  learning  fun  and,  through  it,  to  help 
the  child  become  much  more  involved  in  the  learning  process.  And, 
at  the  same  time,  the  program  was  infused  with  democracy  philoso¬ 
phy  of  equal  dignity  of  all  beings  from  different  social  classes, 
races,  ages  or  sex,  and  the  positive  lichness  of  these  differences. 
This  is  done  particularly  through  the  relationships  established  be¬ 
tween  the  characters  of  the  show  where  all,  be  they  men  or 
women,  black  or  white,  old  or  very,  very  young,  are  treated  with 
respect  and  shown  under  a  positive  light. 

So  these  were  our  objectives,  and  now,  to  explain  the  impact  of 
the  production  process  of  Rua  Sesamo  in  Portugal  I  would  like  to 
introduce  my  colleague,  Manuel  Petroneo. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Dr.  Brederode  follows:] 

Prepared  Statement  of  Dr.  Maria  Emilia  Brederode 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Committee:  My  name  is  Maria  Emilia  Breder¬ 
ode  Santos  and  I  am  the  head  of  research  for  Portugal’s  version  of  Sesame  Street, 
Rua  Sesamo. 

The  success  of  the  Portuguese  version  of  Sesame  Street  allows  us  to  examine  the 
state  of  children’s  television  in  my  country  before,  and  after,  Rua  Sesamo.  Before 
Rua  Sesamo  there  was  a  strict  separation  between  those  shows  that  were  intended 
to  be  educational  and  those  that  were  intended  to  be  entertainment  orientated.  At 
RTP,  which  is  our  television  network,  children’s  entertainment  programs  were 
mostly  foreign-bought  and  were  either  subtitled  or  dubbed  into  Portuguese.  On  the 
other  hand,  educational  media  was  frowned  upon  as  being  “necessarily  boring’’  and 
“un-television  like.” 

The  production  of  Rua  Sesamo  has  changed  all  that.  It  has  proven  that  children’s 
television  can  provide  a  great  source  of  prestige  for  both  its  producers  and  directors; 
can  gain  a  wide  and  appreciative  audience;  and  can  successf^ully  entertain  and  edu¬ 
cate  children  in  a  language  and  cultural  environment  of  their  very  own. 

Perhaps  I  should  provide  you  with  a  short  historical  and  statistical  context  before 
explaining  how  this  reformation  took  place. 

In  1987,  Portugal  ended  an  almost  50-year  old  dictatorship  and  a  period  of  adjust¬ 
ment  to  democracy.  In  spite  of  several  efforts  by  the  Ministry  of  Education,  pre¬ 
school  education  was  quite  inadequate.  Only  30  percent  of  Portuguese  children  from 
3-to-5  had  access  to  preschools  and  Portugal  had  the  highest  rates  of  primary  school 
failure^  in  the  European  Economic  Community.  Especially  problematic  were  the 
areas  of  reading,  writing  and  mathematics.  Another  concern  to  educators  was  the 
influx  of  immi^ants  to  Portugal  from  our  former  African  colonies;  their  rate  of  pri¬ 
mary  school  failure  was  even  higher  than  those  children  born  in  Portugal. 

As  depressing  as  these  statistics  may  be,  RTP — as  our  public  broadcaster — saw 
this  situation  as  a  relevant  opportunity:  a  chance  to  retrench,  refocus  and  reinvent 
our  children’s  programming  service  and,  through  it,  to  address  the  educational 
needs  so  apparent  throughout  the  country. 
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A  coproduction  of  Sesame  Street  seemed  to  be  the  ideal  solution.  For  several  rea¬ 
sons.  First,  because  unlike  other  television  producers,  offers  its  partners  around  the 
world  a  full  exchange  of  technology;  one  that  provides  hands-on  assistance  in  the 
areas  of  production,  research  and  community  outreach.  We  saw  this  fundamental 
sharing  of  know-how  as  being  a  critical  element  in  improving  of  our  children’s  tele¬ 
vision  department  and  as  a  way  to  train  new  producers  and  directors.  Second,  we 
discovered  that  CTW’s  model  of  production  and  research  was  inherently  flexible; 
one  that  would  allow  us  to  isolate  our  own  Portuguese  target  audience  and,  once 
done,  to  address  their  specific  educational  and  social  needs. 

And,  so,  in  1987  we  began  to  plan  the  first  season  of  Rua  Sesamo. 

Within  one  year  of  broadcast,  Rua  Sesamo  became  the  most  widely-viewed  chil¬ 
dren’s  program  in  the  history  of  Portuguese  television.  Almost  95  percent  of  all  chil¬ 
dren  between  the  ages  of  3-to-7,  and  over  85  percent  of  older  children  from  7-to-ll, 
watched  the  series  at  least  3  times  a  week.  Not  only  did  they  watch  but  they  liked 
what  they  saw.  And,  most  important,  our  pre-  and  post-testing  clearly  demonstrated 
significant  learning  gains  in  the  previously  weakest  areas  of  language  and  mathe¬ 
matics. 

Other  studies  about  the  series  have  shown  that: 

•  Rua  Sesamo  has  helped  both  children  and  their  parents  gain  a  better,  more 
positive,  perspective  about  school  and  learning; 

•  the  target  audience  was  able  to  make  a  link  between  what  they  learned 
from  Rua  Sesamo  and  what  they  learned  from  school; 

•  parents  better  appreciated  the  importance  of  preschool  education  and, 
through  it,  became  more  involved  in  their  children’s  schooling; 

•  contrary  to  the  wide-spread  notion  that  television  inhibits  communication 
within  the  family,  Rua  Sesamo  actually  promoted  it; 

•  the  program  has  worked  as  a  form  of  adult  education:  for  teachers  and  par¬ 
ents  as  continuing  educational  tool,  and  for  Portuguese-speaking  citizens  living 
outside  of  our  country. 

Within  RTP,  the  effects  of  Rua  Sesamo  have  also  been  felt.  The  children’s  depart¬ 
ment,  for  example,  has  now  augmented  their  programming  schedule  to  include 
other  educationally-based  television  programs;  each  produced  in-house  using  var¬ 
iants  of  the  CTW  Model.  In  addition,  the  fundamental  importance  of  research — as  a 
method  by  which  to  understand  and  study  our  audiences — has  also  been  embraced. 
For  the  first  time,  the  children’s  department  has  isolated  a  budget  solely  dedicated 
to  the  on-going  support  of  this  function. 

I  will  conclude  my  remarks  today.  Senators,  by  saying  that  Americans  should  be 
very  proud  of  Sesame  Street  and  the  profound  impact  it  has  had  on  broadcasters, 
teachers,  researchers — and  especially  children — around  the  world.  May  I  say  that  I 
feel  exceptionally  honored  to  be  part  of  it.  Thank  you. 


STATEMENT  OF  MANUEL  PETRONEO,  EXECUTIVE  PRODUCER, 
RUA  SESAMO,  RADIOTELEVISAO  PORTUGUESA 

Mr.  Petr6neo.  Good  morning,  Mr.  Chairman  and  Senator 
Brown,  ladies  and  gentlemen.  My  name  is  Manuel  Petroneo,  and  I 
am  the  executive  producer  of  Rua  Sesamo  in  Portugal.  It  is  my 
honor  to  speak  with  you  today. 

This  morning  I  would  like  to  tell  you  how  the  Portuguese  version 
of  Sesame  Street  has  helped  to  change  the  television  production  in¬ 
dustry  in  my  country,  how  it  has  established  new  capabilities  and 
new  standards  of  quality,  how  it  has  helped  to  train  a  new  genera¬ 
tion  of  writers,  musicians  and  performers,  and  how  it  has  assisted 
the  private  sector  in  the  development  of  new  initiatives. 

There  are  two  basic  reasons  why,  during  these  past  4  years,  Rua 
Sesamo  has  so  profoundly  influenced  Portuguese  television.  First, 
by  virtue  of  its  gigantic  size  and,  second,  due  to  the  innovations  we 
have  had  to  create  in  order  to  produce  it. 

Sesame  Street  has  been  called,  as  Mr.  Britt  has  said,  the  longest 
street  in  the  world,  and  I  agree.  But  in  Portugal’s  case,  it  has  also 
been  the  widest,  tallest,  busiest  and  most  ambitious.  Rua  Sesamo 
has  represented  the  single  largest  production  in  the  37-year  history 
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television.  In  our  first  season  alone,  we  created  130 
h^f-hour  episodes,  an  amount  almost  five  times  larger  than  any 
other  previous  drama  or  variety  or  children’s  series.  By  this  fall, 
we  will  have  completed  an  additional  260  programs. 

The  results  have  been  possible  only  because  Rua  Sesamo  has 
been  able  to  change  our  thinking  and  our  approach  to  television 
production.  We  have  learned,  for  instance,  the  meaning  of  team, 
imt  only  producers  and  researchers  working  together  but  also,  for 
the  very  first  time,  directors,  musicians,  performers  and  crew. 

^  a  country  based  on  a  history  of  individualism,  this  sense  of 
collaboration  and  common  cause  has  literally  altered  how  we  make 
television.  For  the  first  time  in  my  experience,  studio  directors  are 
seeking  advice,  asking  how  they  can  make  their  work  better  and 
more  effective.  For  the  first  time,  we  have  begun  to  think  about 
our  target  audience  and  our  responsibilities  to  them.  For  the  first 
time,  writers  have  accepted  group  input  and,  in  fact,  because  of 
Rua  Sesamo,  we  have  now  been  able  to  change  Portugal’s  union 
regulations  to  allow  such  dialog. 

For  the  first  time,  we  have  adopted  the  practice  of  using  a  dedi¬ 
cated  staff  devoted  to  a  single  production  from  beginning  through 
the  end  and,  in  the  process,  allocating  adequate  time  and  resources 
to  do  it  correctly.  Our  success  has  established  a  new  standard,  a 
new  way  of  doing  things,  now  being  emulated  by  others  beyond  our 
particular  group. 

Infrastructure  aside,  the  practical  benefits  of  Portugal’s  Sesame 
Street  are  also  apparent  throughout  our  broadcasting  industry 
from  a  growth  and  training  standpoint.  During  the  course  of  these 
past  4  years,  for  example,  Rua  Sesamo  has  provided  to  Portuguese 
television  10  first-time  script  writers,  some  of  whom  are  now  work¬ 
ing  elsewhere  in  the  industry.  We  have  trained  a  new  generation  of 
dubbing  experts  and,  in  the  process,  have  elevated  their  craft  to  a 
world-class  standard. 

We  have  discovered  and  trained  a  talented  group  of  puppeteers 
and,  through  their  work,  they  have  introduced  a  new  art  form  to 
Portugal.  When  not  appearing  on  Rua  Sesamo,  these  people  have 
now  formed  their  own  one-person  shows  and  traveling  exhibitions. 
We  have  hired  composers  to  write,  for  the  very  first  time  in  Portu¬ 
guese  television,  original  music  and  songs.  Their  work  has  been  so 
successful  we  have  released  a  Rua  Sesamo  record  album  and  we 
are  now  completing  a  second. 

We  have  given  opportunities  to  students  in  architectural  and  art 
schools  who  have  helped  create  some  of  the  animation  produced  for 
our  series.  We  have  created  a  brand  new  private  sector  animation 
industry.  Just  by  working  with  Rua  Sesamo,  these  companies  have 
now  elevated  their  abilities  and  upgraded  their  equipment  to  meet 
the  world  standard.  Just  this  year,  for  example,  we  signed  a  con¬ 
tract  with  France  to  coproduce  a  2()-hour  television  series.  We  will 
provide  the  program’s  animation,  a  contribution  only  made  possible 
by  the  experience  gained  from  our  production  of  Sesame  Street. 

Brevity  of  time  does  not  allow  me  to  list  everything  we  have 
been  able  to  accomplish.  But  suffice  it  to  say,  I  am  gratified  by 
these  achievements,  just  as  I  am  that  Rua  Sesamo  has  won  three 
major  awards  in  Portugal,  including  best  children’s  television  pro- 
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gram,  2  years  in  a  row.  Like  so  many  other  things  we  have  done 
during  the  past  4  years,  these  awards  also  represent  for  us  a  first. 

It  is  obvious  from  my  comments  that  I  consider  our  experience 
with  Sesame  Street  as  something  quite  special.  Special  because  of 
our  relationship  with  Children’s  Television  Workshop  from  whom 
we  have  learned;  special  because  of  its  impact  on  how  we  produce 
programs;  special  because  it  has  created  a  whole  new  class  of  tele¬ 
vision  professionals;  and  special,  indeed,  most  important,  because  it 
has  effectively  utilized  the  television  medium  to  reach,  educate  and 
entertain  the  young  audience  for  whom  it  was  intended. 

I  have  never  before  worked  on  a  program  like  Rua  Sesamo,  but 
as  a  parent  and  as  a  producer,  it  is  the  one  project  of  which  I  am 
the  most  proud. 

Thank  you  for  your  time  and  for  the  opportunity  to  speak  with 
you  today. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Petroneo  follows:] 

Prepared  Statement  of  Manuel  PetrOneo 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Committee:  My  name  is  Manuel  Petroneo  and 
I  am  the  Executive  Producer  of  Rua  Sesamo.  It  is  my  honor  to  speak  with  you 
today. 

This  morning  I  would  like  to  tell  you  how  the  Portuguese  version  of  Sesame 
Street  has  helped  to  fundamentally  change  the  television  production  industry  in  my 
country.  How  it  has  established  new  capabilities  and  new  standards  of  quality.  How 
it  has  helped  to  train  a  new  generation  of  writers,  musicians  and  performers.  And 
how  it  has  assisted  the  private  sector  in  the  development  of  new  initiatives. 

There  are  two  basic  reasons  why,  during  these  past  four  years,  Rua  Sesamo  has  so 
profoundly  influenced  Portuguese  television.  First,  by  virtue  of  its  gigantic  size. 
Second,  due  to  the  innovations  we  have  had  to  create  in  order  to  produce  it. 

Sesame  Street  has  been  called  “the  longest  street  in  the  world.”  I  agree.  But  in 
Portugal’s  case  it  has  also  been  the  widest,  tallest,  busiest  and  most  ambitious. 

Rua  Sesamo  has  represented  the  single  largest  production  in  the  37-year  history 
of  Portuguese  television.  In  our  first  season,  alone,  we  created  130  half-hour  epi¬ 
sodes;  an  amount  almost  five  times  larger  than  any  other  previous  drama,  or  varie¬ 
ty,  or  children’s  series.  By  this  fall,  we  will  have  completed  an  additional  260  pro¬ 
grams. 

These  results  have  been  possible  only  because  Rua  Sesamo  has  been  able  to 
change  our  thinking — and  our  approach — to  television  production.  We  have  learned, 
for  instance,  the  meaning  of  “team;”  not  only  producers  and  researchers  working 
together  but  also,  for  the  very  first  time,  directors,  musicians,  performers  and  crew. 
As  a  country  based  on  a  history  of  individualism,  this  sense  of  collaboration  and 
common  cause  has  literally  altered  how  we  make  television.  For  the  first  time  in  my 
experience,  studio  directors  are  seeking  advice;  asking  how  they  can  make  their 
work  better  and  more  effective.  For  the  first  time,  we  have  begun  to  think  about  our 
target  audience  and  our  responsibilities  to  them.  For  the  first  time,  writers  have 
accepted  group  input  and,  in  fact,  because  of  Rua  Sesamo,  we  have  now  been  able  to 
change  Portugal’s  union  regulations  to  allow  such  dialogue.  For  the  first  time,  we 
have  adopted  the  practice  of  using  a  dedicated  staff  devoted  to  a  single  production 
from  beginning  through  end  and,  in  the  process,  allocating  adequate  time  and  re¬ 
sources  to  do  it  correctly. 

Our  success  has  established  a  new  standard — a  new  way  of  doing  things — now 
being  emulated  by  others  beyond  our  particular  group. 

Infrastructure  aside,  the  practical  benefits  of  Portugal’s  Sesame  Street  are  also 
apparent,  throughout  our  broadcasting  industry,  from  a  growth  and  training  stand¬ 
point. 

•  During  the  course  of  these  past  four  years,  for  example,  Rua  Sesamo  has 
provided  to  Portuguese  television  10  first-time  script  writers  some  of  whom  hre 
now  working  elsewhere  in  the  industry; 

•  We  have  trained  a  new  generation  of  dubbing  experts  and,  in  the  process, 
have  elevated  their  craft  to  a  world-class  standard; 

•  We  have  discovered  and  trained  a  talented  group  of  puppeteers  and, 
through  their  work,  they  have  introduced  a  new  art  form  to  Portugal.  When  not 
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apjjearing  on  Rua  Sesamo,  these  jjeople  have  now  formed  their  own  one-person 
shows  and  travelling  exhibitions; 

•  We  have  hired  composers  to  write,  for  the  very  first  time  in  Portuguese  tel¬ 
evision,  original  music  and  songs.  Their  work  has  been  so  successful,  we  have 
released  a  Rua  ^samo  record  album  and  are  now  completing  a  second; 

•  We  have  given  oppiortunities  to  students  in  architectural  and  art  schools 
who  have  helped  create  some  of  the  animation  produced  for  our  series; 

•  We  have  created  a  brand-new,  private-sector  animation  industry.  Just  by 
working  with  Rua  Sesamo,  these  companies  have  now  elevated  their  abilities 
and  upgraded  their  equipment  to  meet  a  world  standard.  Just  this  year,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  we  signed  a  contract  with  France  to  coproduce  a  20-hour  television 
series.  We  will  provide  the  program’s  animation;  a  contribution  only  made  jX)s- 
sible  by  the  experience  gained  from  our  production  of  Sesame  Street. 

Brevity  of  time  doesn’t  allow  me  to  list  everything  we  have  been  able  to  accom¬ 
plish.  But,  suffice  it  to  say,  I  am  gratified  by  these  achievements.  Just  as  I  am  that 
Rua  Sesamo  h^  won  three  major  award  in  Portugal  including  “best  children’s  tele¬ 
vision  program”  two  years  in  a  row.  Like  so  many  other  things  we  have  done  during 
the  p^t  four  years,  these  awards  also  represent  for  us  a  “first.” 

It  is  obvious  from  my  comments  that  I  consider  our  experience  with  Sesame 
Street  as  something  quite  special.  Special  because  of  our  relationship  with  Chil¬ 
dren’s  Television  Workshop  from  whom  we  have  learned.  Special  because  of  its 
impact  on  how  we  produce  programs.  Special  because  it  has  created  a  whole  new 
class  of  television  professionals.  And  special — indeed  most  important — because  it 
has  effectively  utilized  the  television  medium  to  reach,  educate  and  entertain  the 
young  audience  for  whom  it  was  intended. 

I  have  never  before  worked  on  a  pro^am  like  Rua  Sesamo.  But  as  a  parent  and 
as  a  producer,  it  is  the  one  project  of  which  I  am  the  most  proud. 

Thank  you  for  your  time  and  for  the  opportunity  to  speak  with  you  today. 

Senator  Biden.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Before  you  introduce  the  rest  of  your  guests,  I  would  like  to  ask 
just  one  question  maybe  to  you,  Doctor.  How  did  RTF  become 
aware  of  Children’s  Television  Network?  Was  it  because  of  your 
seeing  it  in  other  countries?  How  was  the  contact  originally  made? 

Dr.  Brederode.  I  do  not  know  the  specifics  of  it,  but  everybody 
knows  Sesame  Street  and  Children’s  Television  Workshop  abroad.  I 
have  the  impression  that  Americans  do  not  realize  often  how 
Sesame  Street  became  a  classic.  Every  book  on  television  or  on 
children’s  education  talks  about  it. 

I  would  like  to  complete  a  little  bit  what  my  colleague  has  said 
about  the  impact  of  Rua  Sesamo  in  Portugal,  talking  also  about  its 
impact  on  education  and  children. 

Within  1  year  of  broadcast,  Rua  Sesamo  became  the  most  widely 
seen  of  children’s  programs  in  the  history  of  Portuguese  television. 
About  95  percent  of  children  in  the  target  audience  of  3  to  7  saw  it 
almost  every  day,  and  over  85  percent  of  all  the  children  also  saw 
it  almost  every  day.  Most  important,  not  only  did  they  see  it  and 
did  they  like  it,  but  also,  our  pre-  and  post-testing  shows  that  they 
learned  a  lot  from  it  in  language  and  math  and  including  several 
aspects. 

Other  studies  concerning  the  series  have  shown  that  Rua  Sesamo 
has  helped  both  children  and  their  parents  gain  a  better  and  more 
positive  perspective  about  school  and  learning.  The  target  audience 
of  children  was  able  to  make  a  link  between  what  they  learned  in 
Rua  Sesamo  and  what  they  learned  in  schools.  Parents  could  ap¬ 
preciate  better  the  importance  of  preschool  education  and,  through 
it,  became  more  involved  in  their  children’s  schooling. 

Contrary  to  the  widespread  idea  that  television  inhibits  commu¬ 
nication  within  the  family,  on  the  contrary,  Rua  Sesamo  seems  to 
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have  promoted  it.  And,  also,  the  program  has  worked  as  a  form  of 
adult  education  for  teachers  and  parents  as  a  continuing  education¬ 
al  tool  and  for  Portuguese  citizens  living  outside  of  the  country. 

We  feel,  the  children’s  department  of  RTV,  that  we  also  had  sev¬ 
eral  effects.  For  example,  children’s  department  now  has  increased 
its  programming  schedule  with  educational  programs  made  follow¬ 
ing  variants  of  the  CTW  model.  In  addition,  the  importance  of  re¬ 
search  has  been  recognized  and,  for  the  first  time  last  year,  a  small 
budget  for  research  has  been  isolated  in  the  children’s  department. 

So  we  can  really  say  that  Rua  Sesamo  has  had  an  enormous 
impact  on  Portugal  both  in  television  and  in  education.  It  is  a 
common  saying  among  educators  that  Rua  Sesamo  did  as  much  to 
change  children’s  education  as  years  of  school  reforms  and  of  con¬ 
tinuing  teacher  education. 

So  I  would  like  to  conclude  by  saying  that  Americans  can  and 
should  be  proud  of  Sesame  Street  and  of  the  work  of  the  Children’s 
Television  Workshop  and  of  the  profound  impact  it  has  had  upon 
broadcasters,  teachers,  researchers  and  many  children.  And  I, 
myself,  feel  very  proud  to  be  part  of  it. 

Senator  Biden.  Thank  you.  Doctor. 

Mr.  Urist.  I  would  like  to  introduce  now  to  you  Mr.  Oleg  Popt- 
sov,  who  is  the  chairman  of  Russian  Television  and  Radio,  who  has 
just  flown  in  from  Moscow  last  night  to  speak  with  you.  So,  Mr. 
Poptsov. 

Senator  Biden.  Welcome. 

STATEMENT  OF  OLEG  POPTSOV,  CHAIRMAN  OF  THE  RUSSIAN 

CONGRESSIONAL  COMMITTEE  ON  MEDIA  AND  CHAIRMAN  OF 

RUSSIAN  STATE  RADIO  AND  TELEVISION  COMPANY;  ACCOMPA¬ 
NIED  BY  SERGIE  EROFEEV,  HEAD  OF  THE  INTERNATIONAL  DE¬ 
PARTMENT,  RUSSIAN  STATE  RADIO  AND  TELEVISION 

Mr.  Poptsov  [interpreted  by  Mr.  Erofeev].  Mr.  Chairman,  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  committee,  first  of  ail,  I  would  like  to  thank  you.  It  is 
an  honor  to  speak  here. 

I  represent  Russian  Television  and  Radio,  and  it  is  a  national 
company,  is  a  state  company  which,  in  7  days,  will  celebrate  its  1- 
year  anniversary.  We  will  be  1  year  old.  I  personally  think  of  this 
period  of  1  year  as  the  tenure  of  my  life.  There  were  a  lot  of  events 
and  a  lot  of  dramatic  events,  and  this  is  history  now  and  we  should 
think  about  our  future. 

We  started  on  a  zero  level,  having  nothing,  no  chairs,  no  tele¬ 
phones,  nothing,  and  we  started  with  a  few  hours  of  television 
broadcast.  In  general,  now,  we  broadcast  27  hours  daily  on  two  na¬ 
tional  channels,  16  hours  on  the  second  channel  and  12  hours  on 
the  first  channel,  which  is  the  educational  channel,  and  we  call  it 
Russian  Universities  channel.  This  is  our  principal  viewed  televi¬ 
sion  and  is  an  educational  tool. 

When  the  nation  or  country  is  in  crisis,  one  major  problem  is.  to 
make  basic  goods  for  people.  Of  course,  there  is  effort  to  channel 
this  money  for  other  purposes,  and  crisis  makes  the  culture’s  edu¬ 
cation  behind  in  all  these  basics.  Not  to  say  there  is  danger  to  blind 
ourselves. 
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I  assume  that  creative  contacts  to  make  a  coproduction  of 
Sesame  Street  might  develop  enormously  Russian  national  televi¬ 
sion  in  general.  As  soon  as  we  were  founded,  practically  my  first 
phrase  was  about  that  we  should  make  nightly  children  programs. 
I  understood  that  Russia  is  a  country  with  traditionally  good  chil¬ 
dren  s  tradition  and  a  lot  of  folk  heroes,  and  this  joint  coproduc¬ 
tion,  our  professional  writer  considers  it  a  talented  program  be¬ 
cause  the  unique  possibility  is  to  develop  a  national  program  out  of 
Sesame  Street.  Probably  it  will  make  an  eternal  program,  and  that 
is  why  the  people  who  invented  this  program  are  very  talented 
people. 

We  are  present  here  because  we  are  very  interested  in  such  a 
program,  and  I  believe  that  if  we  create  a  Russian  variant  of  this 
program  it  should  be  that  American  publics  would  like  to  show  it 
in  America.  It  is  about  changing  world. 

Today  in  Fulton,  former  President  Gorbachev  will  make  his 
pitch.  30  minutes  ago,  waiting  for  this  session,  I  met  my  colleagues 
from  Russian  Parliament.  Together  with  their  American  colleagues 
they  are  discussing  right  now  the  radioactive  waste  in  Russia,  and 
in  30  minutes  in  another  room  we  are  invited  by  our  American  col¬ 
leagues,  American  Senators,  to  talk  about  the  future  of  our  chil¬ 
dren. 

I  think  if  Sesame  Street  will  appear  on  Russian  television  it  will 
prove  that  the  world  is  open  now  and  that  children  all  over  the 
world  have  a  common  logo:  Our  future  is  our  children.  We  are 
ready  to  implement  such  a  program.  We  have  technical  possibili¬ 
ties,  creative  experience.  And  thank  you  very  much  to  speak  here. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Poptsov  follows:] 

Prepared  Statement  of  Oleg  Popotsov 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Committee:  It  is  an  honor  for  me  to  be  invited 
to  speak  to  you  today  about  the  goals  of  Russian  Television  in  the  area  of  children’s 
programming. 

As  you  know  this  is  the  most  crucial  of  times  for  Russia.  We  are  attempting  noth¬ 
ing  less  than  the  total  reconstructing  of  our  society.  We  see  new  Russian  Television 
as  an  important  tool  in  this  work.  It  is  even  more  important  for  us  to  make  a 
ground  work  for  new  generations  of  free  Russian  people. 

I  want  to  begin  by  giving  you  a  short  overview  of  television  in  Russia  and  in  the 
Commonwealth  of  Independent  States  today. 

My  company,  the  All-Russian  Television  and  Radio  Broadcasting  Company  (RTR) 
was  founded  in  December  1990  by  the  decision  of  the  Russian  Parliament.  A  year 
and  half  later  it  is  the  biggest  and  most  influential  television  and  radio  company 
not  only  in  Russia  but  in  the  CIS  in  general. 

We  started  television  broadcast  merely  a  year  ago  on  May  13,  1991.  Now  our  pro¬ 
grams  are  on  two  nation-wide  channels  27  hours  a  day. 

Today  we  reach  about  300  million  viewers  in  all  former  Soviet  Republics.  We  are 
currently  broadcasting  between  8:00  in  the  morning  and  midnight  with  a  mixture  of 
studio-based  information  programs,  news  and  current  affairs,  sports,  music,  movies 
and  entertainment. 

The  other  major  broadcaster  operating  in  CIS  is  the  former  Soviet  Central  Televi¬ 
sion  network  (Gosteleradio)  now  renamed  Television  and  Radio  Company  Ostankino. 
This  is  the  network  that  in  theory  is  to  represent  the  Commonwealth  and  to  operate 
with  funding  contributed  by  all  republics.  In  reality,  however,  Ostankino  is  having  a 
difficult  time  surviving  in  the  current  arena  of  Commonwealth  politics  and  I  must 
say  that  at  this  point  the  future  of  Ostankino  remains  unclear.  In  the  long  term  as 
Commonwealth  politics  stabilizes  and  the  union  begins  to  move  forward  I  believe 
Ostankino  will  find  its  place  in  the  television  world.  Until  then,  RTR  will  remain 
the  network  with  the  widest  coverage  and  acceptance  in  the  Commonwealth.  RTR  is 
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credited  highly  in  the  republics  as  it  was  the  only  television  network  in  the  former 
Soviet  Union  which  supported  reforms  during  the  August  coup. 

Earlier  this  year  RTR  opened  its  new  television  channel  devoted  to  education  and 
called  it  the  Russian  University  Channel.  This  is  a  project  initiated  by  President 
Yeltsin  and  it  is  envisioned  that  this  channel  will  become  something  like  your  own 
Public  Broadcasting  Service  where  programs  of  cultural  entertainment,  science, 
education,  and  at-home  training  will  have  a  home. 

As  we  work  to  recreate  our  television  system,  we  have  paid  close  attention  to  your 
own  experience  in  broadcasting  in  America.  We  can  see  that  if  left  strictly  to  free 
market  economics,  television  sponsored  by  advertising  can  serve  a  mass  audience 
quite  well  as  an  entertainment  medium,  but  does  less  well  in  serving  specialized  au¬ 
diences  needs. 

We  can  see  also  that  in  the  areas  of  programming  for  preschool  children,  govern¬ 
ment  funding  will  be  needed  to  assure  that  the  best  interests  of  children  are  protect¬ 
ed  against  the  interests  oF  pure  commercialism.  For  as  we  look  at  what  is  available 
on  American  television,  we  see  the  best  of  children’s  programming  as  well  as  the 
worst.  The  worst  is  violent,  and  exploits  children  as  consumers.  Some  of  the  best,  in 
our  judgment,  is  the  programming  produced  by  the  Children’s  Television  Workshop, 
a  laboratory  begun  by  an  investment  of  public  funds. 

And  this  brings  me  to  the  reason  for  my  being  here  today,  have  come  to  ask  your 
help  in  securing  a  place  for  quality  children’s  programming  on  Russian  television. 

Russian  State  Television  is  at  a  very  critical  but  exciting  stage  of  development. 
The  decisions  we  make  today,  the  directions  we  set  for  our  children’s  programming 
now,  will  determine  whether  we  are  able  to  use  television  for  the  betterment  of  our 
children,  or  whether  market  forces  will  begin  to  control  what  we  are  able  to  pro¬ 
gram  for  them. 

For  the  past  nine  months,  we  have  been  working  with  representatives  of  the  Chil¬ 
dren’s  Television  Workshop  to  try  to  find  a  way  to  fund  a  version  of  SESAME 
STREET  on  RTR.  As  RTR  has  no  hard  currency  to  invest,  and  very  little  capital  to 
fund  our  operation  in  general,  it  was  our  hope  that  we  could  find  corporate  sponsor¬ 
ship  from  a  combination  of  Russian,  U.S.,  and  other  international  companies  to  pay 
the  cost  of  a  SESAME  STREET  production.  We  were  unsuccessful — ^b^ause  of  the 
many  more  pressing  humanitarian  needs  of  our  country  during  this  transition 
period,  and  the  amount  we  need  to  produce  such  a  quality  program. 

So  when  we  heard  that  there  was  under  consideration,  a  proposal  in  the  U.S. 
Senate  to  allocate  some  of  the  overall  economic  aid  package  for  a  full  SESAME 
STREET  production  in  our  country,  we  were  more  than  ready  to  come  here,  explain 
our  position  to  you,  and  ask  you  to  make  this  investment  in  the  future  of  children’s 
programming  on  Russian  television. 

Before  coming  to  Washington  yesterday,  we  visited  the  Children’s  Television 
Workshop  in  New  York.  We  had  an  opportunity  to  see  more  closely  the  process — the 
technology  CTW  has  created  in  producing  SESAME  STREET.  It  is  a  technology 
which  we  know  has  been  successfully  transferred  to  thirteen  other  countries,  and 
we  are  eager  to  put  this  technology  to  work  for  our  children. 

We  understand  fully  the  scale  of  the  undertaking  to  which  we  are  committing  our 
company,  and  pledge  the  full  resources  at  our  disposal  to  make  such  a  coproduction 
work.  We  have  the  people  resources — the  writers,  actors,  producers,  directors,  set 
designers,  musicians  and  technicians.  They  need  training  in  order  to  produce  qual¬ 
ity  children’s  programming  at  the  level  of  SESAME  S'TREET.  We  have  the  studios 
and  working  spaces.  We  have  the  recording  and  editing  equipment.  'These  things  we 
bring  to  the  table — along  with  a  rich  tradition  of  Russian  stories  and  characters  for 
children  which  we  are  eager  to  see  adapted  to  SESAME  STREET.  What  we  need 
from  you  is  the  initial  investment — the  time,  energy  and  technology  of  the  Chil¬ 
dren’s  Television  Workshop  to  help  us  set  up  our  own  production.  With  this  transfer 
of  technology  and  the  continuing  input  of  CTW’s  creative  staff,  our  children  can 
have  a  SESAME  STREET  of  their  own. 

We  want  our  Russian  kids  to  join  a  very  special  world  which  you  in  the  U.S.  Gov¬ 
ernment  have  helped  to  create — a  world  community  of  children  who  look  forward 
every  day  to  learning,  growing  and  feeling  good  about  themselves  with  a  visit  to 
SESAME  STREET.  You  can  help  to  make  this  possible  for  us.  Please  support  this 
project.  Thank  you,  and  now  if  you  have  any  questions. 

Senator  Biden.  Thank  you  very  much  for  coming. 

Mr.  Urist.  Now  I  would  like  to  introduce  Dr.  Elena  Lenskaya, 
who  is  with  the  Russian  Ministry  of  Education  in  Moscow. 
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STATEMENT  OF  ELENA  LENSKAYA,  DIRECTOR,  DIRECTORATE  OF 

INTERNATIONAL  COOPERATION,  MINISTRY  OF  EDUCATION  OF 

RUSSIA 

Ms.  Lenskaya.  Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  committee,  I 
wanted  to  be  here  and  I  am  even  more  honored  to  represent  the 
interests  of  Russian  children  before  you. 

Educational  reform  is  a  necessity  in  our  country.  If  we  do  not 
reform  our  education,  we  can  hardly  hope  that  we  will  reform  our 
society.  We  are  in  for  a  comprehensive  reform  of  our  education,  the 
goals  of  it  which  might  seem  very  similar  to  those  that  you  are  im¬ 
plementing  here.  We  are  in  for  multi  cultural  education,  for  more 
differentiation  in  our  system,  for  recognition  of  a  child’s  individual 
needs  in  an  educational  process  and,  yet,  for  mainstreaming.  We 
are  also  introducing  decentralization  into  our  previously  highly 
centralized  educational  system,  democratization  of  the  school  proc¬ 
ess. 

What  we  have  inherited  is  a  huge  system  totally  controlled  by 
the  state;  20  million  school  children,  K  to  12,  and  we  have  it  inte¬ 
grated — elementary  school,  middle  school  and  high  school  all  in  the 
same  building;  9.5  million  preschool  kids  that  are  in  kindergartens 
and  other  preschool  institutions,  mostly  kindergartens.  There  are  5 
million  more  children  in  vocational  schools. 

All  their  curricula,  all  their  textbooks  were  highly  standardized 
before  and  were  permeated  by  communist  ideology  from  top  to 
bottom.  Even  a  preschool  kid  was  supposed  to  learn  basic  knowl¬ 
edge  about  Lenin’s  family  and  style  of  life  at  age  4.  And  the  kind  of 
poetry  we  were  teaching  in  our  kindergartens  I  would  like  to  quote: 
“Brick  upon  brick,  tile  upon  tile,  Lenin  is  dead  but  his  cause  will 
never  die.  Hear  the  music  playing,  hear  the  drums  go  boom.  Lenin 
is  being  carried  to  his  sacred  tomb.” 

That  is  something  we  were  learning  in  kindergarten. 

What  we  are  also  very  much  worried  about  is  the  degree  of  con¬ 
formity  that  was  implanted  into  our  kids  from  the  very  early  age. 
We  have  tested  a  number  of  kids  in  kindergarten  on  a  very  simple 
problem.  We  said,  a  teacher  in  a  kindergarten  group  says,  let  us  go 
and  play  hide  and  seek.  All  the  kids  say,  let  us.  Tanya  said,  I  do 
not  want  to.  What  kind  of  girl  is  Tanya?  75  percent  of  the  kids 
said,  Tanya  is  a  bad  girl  because  she  does  not  want  to  do  what  ev¬ 
eryone  does. 

So  this  is  why  we  think  it  is  crucial  to  start  our  reform  from  pre¬ 
school  age.  It  is  not  just  because  it  is  a  sensitive  age  for  teaching 
reading,  for  teaching  language  skills,  for  teaching  computation 
skills.  It  is  also  a  critical  age  to  develop  thinking  skills,  to  promote 
decision  making,  to  develop  nonconformity,  creativity  of  our  chil¬ 
dren.  We  cannot  afford  to  lose  another  generation  of  possible  re¬ 
formers  of  our  society. 

And  there  is  no  way  we  can  teach  them  all,  reach  every  child 
properly  with  the  kind  of  system  we  now  have.  It  is  grossly  underfi¬ 
nanced,  and  it  is  our  major  difficulty.  Many  kindergartens  are  now 
being  closed.  Whereas,  almost  every  9  children  out  of  10  attended 
kindergarten  previously,  now  the  situation  is  changing  dramatical¬ 
ly  and  it  is  now  already  only  three-quarters  of  the  kids  that  are 
attending  preschool  institutions. 
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All  the  kindergarten  institutions  are  overcrowded,  and  I  would 
say  that  the  teachers  lack  adequate  training.  Most  of  them  have 
never  attended  higher  educational  institutions.  Those  who  have  got 
some  pedagogical  training  are  really  very  unskilled  in  how  to  de¬ 
velop  kids.  What  is  even  more  tragic  is  that  they  are  not  skilled  in 
reaching  individual  needs  of  the  children,  different  children,  and 
we  are  living  in  a  country  where  120  nationalities  permanently 
reside,  not  counting  those  who  belong  to  the  majority  of  other  re¬ 
publics  of  the  former  Union.  So  we  really  need  something  that  will 
reach  all  the  children  with  all  their  needs. 

And,  in  a  way,  TV  can  be  an  answer.  Our  preschool  kids  spend  2 
hours  before  a  TV  screen.  What  he  watches  is  mostly  commercials, 
movies,  pop  shows,  and  educational  television  especially  produced 
for  children  occupies  the  fourth  place  in  this  schedule,  for  several 
reasons.  First  of  all,  many  of  the  programs  are  shown  at  a  time 
when  kids  are  in  kindergarten,  and  the  kindergarten  teacher  is  not 
supposed  to  watch  anything  with  children  unless  it  has  clearly 
stated  educational  goals. 

Second,  educational  television  does  not  reach  all  the  children.  It 
is  mostly  shown  on  the  channel  which  cannot  be  viewed  by  all  the 
TV  viewers  in  our  country;  mostly  in  big  cities,  Moscow,  St.  Peters¬ 
burg,  that  it  is  available. 

And,  finally,  our  productions  for  children  are  grossly  underfi¬ 
nanced.  We  do  not  invest  as  much  in  them  as  is  needed  to  provide 
a  real  quality  level.  What  is  produced  over  the  TV  has  no  clearly 
stated  educational  goals,  and  the  producers  are  hardly  accountable 
for  what  they  are  doing. 

So  the  reason  why  we  are  here  to  talk  with  you  about  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  Sesame  Street  for  Russian  kids  is  exactly  because  we  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  higher  level  of  professionalism  that  is  demonstrated 
by  people  from  Sesame  Street  is  greatly  needed  in  Russia.  First  of 
all.  Sesame  Street  tries  to  reach  all  kids,  it  is  multicultural,  it  sup¬ 
ports  cooperative  learning,  it  always  concentrates  on  clearly  stated 
educational  goals.  It  is  both  entertaining  and  educational,  and  it 
was,  for  a  long  time,  considered  a  major  crime  in  our  country  to 
combine  entertainment  and  education. 

What  is  even  more  important.  Sesame  Street  is  not  just  TV  pro¬ 
ductions;  it  is  also  textbooks,  it  is  also  educational  materials,  it  is 
also  software.  And  this  is  exactly  what  is  needed. 

I  have  learned  that  most  American  kids  watch  Sesame  Street 
twice  a  day  if  they  can,  and  that  means  that  they  spend  2  hours 
per  day  watching  Sesame  Street.  If  our  kids  could  watch  Sesame 
Street  instead  of  commercials  for  2  hours  per  day,  that  could  really 
make  an  impact. 

I  think  what  we  are  in  for  with  Sesame  Street  is  mutually  bene¬ 
ficial.  Our  system  needs  new  openness  and  integration  into  the 
global  world  outside.  And  I  think  your  system  can  also  benefit  from 
more  cooperation.  But,  in  order  to  communicate,  kids  have  to  share 
something.  Let  them  share  not  Terminator,  not  Rambo,  which  is 
now  the  case,  but  Sesame  Street.  Thank  you. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Ms.  Lenskaya  follows:] 
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Prepared  Statement  of  by  Elena  A.  Lenskaya 

International  cooperation  in  education  is  seen  in  the  Ministry  of  Education  of 
Kussia  ^  a  major  factor  of  development  and  innovations,  as  a  factor  in  the  open 
door  policy  of  the  state,  and  eventually  in  the  integration  of  Russia  into  the  world 
community. 

In  this  period  of  dramatic  reforms  in  politics,  economics,  and  social  life,  the  educa¬ 
tional  system  can  become  an  active  facilitator  of  reform  processes;  but  if  not  re¬ 
formed  itself,  a  major  obstacle  to  their  implementation.  To  become  a  facilitator  the 
educational  system  should  develop  quicker  than  the  society  itself.  This  is  why 
clmnges  in  the  educational  system  are  seen  as  the  highest  priority  even  at  a  time 
when  so  many  basic  needs  of  people  are  not  being  satisfied. 

The  team  of  the  Min^try  of  Education  of  Russia  came  up  with  a  suggestion  of 
comprehensive  reform  involving  democratization  of  school  life,  openness  of  the 
system,  doing  away  with  communist  dogmas,  introduction  of  a  new  curriculum  in 
humanities,  decentralization  of  educational  man^ement,  more  choice  for  students 
and  parents,  multicultural  education  and  taking  into  account  regional  educational 
needs.  One  of  the  greatest  challenges  of  this  reform  is  to  make  the  child,  rather 
than  the  educational  institution,  the  focus  of  the  educational  process.  Securing  the 
person^ity  development  of  each  individual  child,  as  well  as  providing  for  equity  of 
educational  possibilities  for  all  nationalities  and  social  groups,  is  something  which  is 
not  easily  done  in  a  country  where  120  nationalities  p)ermanently  reside  and  where 
tensions  between  different  groups  of  population  increase  with  the  growth  of  infla¬ 
tion  and  economic  disorder. 

This  development  of  the  individual  child  is  even  less  possible  now  than  it  was  ever 
before,  because  the  educational  sphere  is  so  severely  under-financed.  The  state 
budget  provides  for  less  than  a  quarter  of  very  basic  needs.  Ninety-four  percent  of 
this  budget  is  channeled  into  the  basic  functions  of  the  system:  salaries  for  teachers, 
repair  work  and  central  heating  of  school  buildings,  subsidies  for  parents  to  pur¬ 
chase  school  lunches  for  their  children  etc.  Only  6  percent  can  be  used  for  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  system,  and  that  means  we  can  hardly  protect  our  system  from  de¬ 
grading  without  foreign  aid. 

At  this  time,  preschool  education  is  an  area  of  major  concern  for  several  reasons. 
First,  if  we  do  not  start  educating  children  of  this  group  properly,  we  will  loose  an¬ 
other  generation  of  possible  reformers  of  our  society.  Preschool  is  a  sensitivity  age, 
not  just  for  learning  a  language,  or  reading,  or  simple  computation  skills;  it  is  also  a 
critical  age  for  developing  creativity,  human  values  and  self-esteem  which  are  so 
hard  to  develop  in  a  later  period.  S^ond,  the  system  of  preschool  institutions  that 
existed  in  previous  years  .(so-called  kindergartens,  attended  by  a  vast  majority  of 
children)  is  threatened  by  a  lack  of  finances  to  support  it.  Many  kindergartens  are 
being  closed.  The  percentage  of  children  not  attending  any  preschool  institution  is 
rapidly  increasing,  whereas  their  parents  have  less  and  less  time  to  provide  their 
kids  with  the  basic  skills  that  prepare  them  for  school  activity. 

A  great  need  exists  for  providing  preschool  education  that  reaches  all  the  chil¬ 
dren,  that  is  developmental  and  not  formal,  and  that  does  not  cost  parents  too 
much.  The  obvious  answer  is  television.  Our  research  shows  that  preschool  children 
spend  almost  two  hours  per  day  before  the  television  screen.  WTiat  they  watch  most 
is  commercials,  pop-music  shows  and  movies  rather  than  programs  specifically  de¬ 
signed  for  them.  These  programs  are  too  few.  They  are  often  shown  at  a  time  when 
a  child  is  in  the  kindergarten  and  teachers  are  not  likely  to  watch  TV  with  their 
kids.  Moreover,  many  children’s  programs  are  underfinanced  and  rather  poor  in 
quality. 

The  introduction  of  Sesame  Street  on  Russian  TV  would  raise  the  quality  of  edu¬ 
cational  productions  and  meet  several  educational  goals  which  were  seldom  realized 
in  our  preschool  education:  communication  skills  acquisition,  cognitive  development, 
multi-cultural  education,  etc.  It  would  also  enhance  the  feeling  of  belonging  to  a 
global  world  in  our  children,  because  to  feel  a  part  of  something  you  should  share 
something.  Our  kids  have  been  isolated  from  their  peers  in  the  world  for  a  very  long 
time  and  we  are  now  reaping  the  fruit  of  it  when  our  youngsters  willingly  leave 
their  mother  country  just  because  they  think  life  in  the  West  has  no  problems. 

Training  a  new  generation  in  skills  they  will  really  need  for  their  future  life  will 
result  in  changing  the  mentality  of  the  whole  nation.  This  is  why  we  are  now  be¬ 
coming  more  and  more  interest^  in  ideas  like  global  education,  the  concept  of  mul¬ 
tiple-intelligences,  the  neo-Rogerian  philosophy  of  education,  and  the  like.  These 
concepts  involve  respect  for  individual  capabilities  of  a  person,  respect  for  national 
identity,  and  concern  for  cooperative  learning — all  necessary  to  educate  a  citizen  re¬ 
sponsible  for  his  own  life  and  the  life  of  his  community  and  the  world  as  a  whole. 
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Sesame  Street  with  its  accent  upon  children  and  their  world,  reco^ition  and  re¬ 
spect  for  human  diversity,  and  development  of  thinking  skills  seems  likely  to  accom¬ 
plish  these  goals. 

Senator  Biden.  Thank  you  very  much. 

I  would  like  to  acknowledge  the  presence  of  the  chairman  of  the 
full  committee,  Senator  Pell,  who  is  here.  Do  you  have  an)dhing 
you  would  like  to  say.  Senator? 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much,  indeed.  I  am  here  just  to 
learn.  Having  four  children  and  five  grandchildren  I  should  know  a 
lot  more  about  Sesame  Street  and  about  the  work  it  does  than  I  do. 

I  was  particularly  struck  by  Ms.  Lenskaya’s  testimony  because, 
as  chairman  of  the  Education  Subcommittee,  which  I  am,  I  have 
felt  that  we  have  too  uncentralized  an  educational  system,  that 
there  are  not  enough  standards  that  should  be  met  in  all  schools. 
And  you  say  that  the  reason  for  conformity  is  because  of  the  educa¬ 
tional  system. 

France  has  a  completely  centralized  educational  system  and  yet 
it  is  a  nation  of  nonconformists,  so  I  am  not  sure  that  that  is  a  real 
reason  for  nonconformity.  I  would  be  interested  in  your  reaction. 

Ms.  Lenskaya.  Well,  I  think  we  are  moving  from  two  separate 
extremes.  We  are  moving  from  utmost  centralized  and  your  society 
is  probably  moving  from  extreme  of  decentralization.  Somewhere 
on  the  way  we  will  meet,  I  think. 

When  I  say  centralization,  I  also  mean  standardization.  You  can 
hardly  believe  that  a  child  will  be  successful  if  he  studies  according 
to  the  same  textbooks,  say,  somewhere  in  far  north,  as  in  the 
south.  A  child  is  learning  about  trees  he  has  never  seen,  but  he  is 
supposed  to  do  it  properly. 

Our  country  is  a  vast  one,  just  like  yours,  and  we  do  not  mean 
that  there  should  not  be  some  basic  core.  In  fact,  we  are  already 
cooperating  with  some  American  educators  on  trying  to  develop 
kind  of  a  common  core  curriculum  that  could  be  shared  by  both 
our  countries,  but  this  is  just  a  core.  There  should  be  much  more  in 
the  curriculum. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Senator  Biden.  Thank  you  very  much.  I  have  a  number  of  ques¬ 
tions  but  I  will  limit  myself  to  10  minutes  so  that  I  can  yield  to  my 
colleague  from  Colorado  and  then  maybe  finish  up  with  a  second 
round  of  questions. 

I  have  a  broad  question,  and.  Doctor,  maybe  I  should  start  with 
you  if  I  may.  The  views  you  have  expressed  here  today,  are  they 
views  widely  held  by  your  colleagues  in  Russia,  or  are  you  the  ex¬ 
ception  to  the  rule? 

Ms.  Lenskaya.  Well,  I  am  certainly  not  an  exception.  But  I  rep¬ 
resent  the  group  of  reformers;  that  is  what  I  would  say. 

Senator  Biden.  Let  me  ask  it  another  way.  Are  there  a  lot  of  re¬ 
formers,  or  are  there  more  of  the  Old  Guard  who  are  still  in  con¬ 
trol  of  television  planning.  What  is  the  likely  view  of  what  Russian 
television  will  look  like?  Are  the  reformers  in  the  lead  or  do  you 
have  more  reformers  than  the  old  apparatchiks? 

Ms.  Lenskaya.  Well,  it  is  not  a  matter  of  more  or  less.  It  is  a 
matter  of  where  they  are.  I  should  say  that  the  Ministry  of  Educa¬ 
tion  of  Russia  is  very  reformist  in  their  attitude.  In  fact,  we  all 
came  from  an  opposition  group  in  education,  and  we  developed  our 
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guidelines  for  educational  reform  when  we  were  still  in  the  opposi¬ 
tion  and  we  were  in  this  game.  So  now  we  are  more  or  less  control¬ 
ling  the  situation. 

Of  course,  we  do  have  many  of  the  people  who  are  the  Old 
Guard,  and  we  do  get  much  resistance  from  them.  But  if  we  do  not 
do  anything  about  it,  they  might  probably  win,  which  would  be  bad 
for  all  of  us. 

Mr.  PoPTSOV  [interpreted  by  Mr.  Erofeev].  I  would  like  to  add 
that  I  think  that  we  should  take  into  consideration  that,  for  many 
years,  traditionally,  the  Soviet  Union  was  a  closed  society  and,  in 
general,  a  conservative  country.  We  should  understand  that  practi¬ 
cally,  today,  democracy  is  our  first  or  next-second  step,  so  to  say. 
The  last,  the  Sixth  Congress  of  People's  Deputies  showed  that  reac¬ 
tion.  Conservatives  made  an  attempt  to  fight  openly  against  democ¬ 
racy  and  to  make  an  open  coup  d’etat  at  the  Congress.  They  at¬ 
tacked  the  president.  Naturally,  also,  they  attacked  the  govern¬ 
ment,  and  also  they  attacked  mass  media,  especially  Russian  Tele¬ 
vision  and  Radio.  So  it  may  prove  that  society  has  changed  because 
the  reactionaries  could  not  win  at  the  Congress.  But  this  process 
should  not  be  simplified. 

Senator  Biden.  You  know,  I  had  just  turned  to  Mr.  Ritch  and 
said,  it  is  absolutely  astounding  to  me,  as  I  sit  here  and  listen,  to 
think  that  leaders  from  the  Ministry  of  Education  and  Russian  tel¬ 
evision  are  sitting  before  a  committee  of  the  U.S.  Senate  openly 
discussing  their  needs  and  shortcomings.  We  have  many  shortcom¬ 
ings,  as  you  are  well  aware,  but  we  have  openly  discussed  them  for 
a  long  time.  It  is  just  astounding  to  me,  when  I  stop  and  think,  the 
idea  of  this  occurring  2  years  ago,  3  years  ago,  20  years  ago  when  I 
came  here,  20  or  30,  however  many  years  ago  my  friend  from 
Rhode  Island  came  here  as  a  Senator.  It  is  just  absolutely  amazing. 

Let  me  ask  you,  Mr.  Britt  and  Mr.  Urist,  a  couple  of  questions. 
First,  what  is  the  difference  between  what  CTW  produces  and  what 
Disney  produces? 

Mr.  Britt.  Well,  I  think  that  there  are  a  couple  of  real  similari¬ 
ties  and  there  are  a  couple  of  very  basic  differences.  The  similari¬ 
ties  between  what  we  do  and  what  the  Disney  organization  does 
are,  I  hope,  that  we  are  both  dedicated  to  the  highest  possible  qual¬ 
ity  production  for  children  as  well  as  for  adults.  You  know,  there  is 
a  kind  of  a  belief  system  out  there  in  some  parts  of  this  country 
that  says  that  kids  do  not  really  need  pod  television,  they  should 
get  whatever  is  offered  them,  period.  Disney  does  not  feel  that  way 
and  we  do  not  feel  that  way. 

The  basic  differences  are  that  the  Disney  orgpization  is  dedicat¬ 
ed  to  the  entertainment  of  children.  We  are  dedicated  to  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  children.  We  use  the  medium— and  we  try  to  make  it  as  en¬ 
tertaining  as  we  possibly  can,  but — ^we  use  the  medium  for  a  funda¬ 
mentally  educational  purpose. 

Nobody  in  the  commercial  sector  of  production,  even  Disney  or 
Nickelodeon,  really  can  afford,  in  sheer,  hard  economic  terms,  to  do 
that  kind  of  work  as  their  central  mission.  So,  if  I  had  to  say  what 
is  the  basic  difference,  it  is  that;  it  is  the  word  education. 

Senator  Biden.  And,  also,  you  made  Bill  Cosby  famous. 

Mr.  Britt.  Yes,  sir.  He  did  not  need  us. 
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Senator  Biden.  Second,  when  you  go  into  a  foreign  country  to 
create  a  cooperative  production,  who  does  what,  both  operationally 
and  financially? 

Mr.  Britt.  I  will  ask  Baxter  Urist  to  talk  about  that  in  more 
detail  in  a  moment.  But,  basically,  what  we  do  when  we  go  into  an¬ 
other  country  is  to  sit  down  with  the  broadcasters  and  the  educa¬ 
tors  and  the  researchers  and  mutually  agree  on  who  is  going  to  do 
what,  depending  on  what  their  needs  are  and  what  our  expertise  is. 

Baxter,  do  you  want  to  fill  in  a  little  more  on  that? 

Mr.  Urist.  Yes.  It  is  a  custom  production.  If  there  is  a  tremen¬ 
dous  need — for  instance,  in  Kuwait  there  was  a  tremendous  need 
and  we  had  a  team  on  the  ground  for  18  months.  Other  countries 
need  less.  In  our  discussions  with  the  Russians,  we  have  had - 

Senator  Biden.  When  you  say,  we,  do  you  send  your  writers,  your 
producers,  your  people  over  to  sit  down  with  their  counterparts  to 
tell  them  how  they  do  it,  how  we  do  it? 

Mr.  Urist.  Yes,  exactly.  And  we  do  it  in  New  York,  also.  We 
bring  them  to  our  studio  so  that  they  can  see  how  we  do  it.  We 
have  workshops,  writers’  workshops. 

Senator  Biden.  How  about  financially?  I  do  not  imagine  Kuwait 
needed  any  financial  assistance. 

Mr.  Urist.  No,  they  did  not  have  a  problem  with  that. 

Senator  Biden.  But  I  am  serious.  Are  there  countries  that  have 
needed  financial  assistance? 

Mr.  Urist.  Yes.  And,  generally,  it  is  the  public  broadcaster  in 
most  countries  of  the  world.  Now,  private  broadcasting  is  starting 
to  come  up  and  have  its  own  industry  around  the  world,  but  gener¬ 
ally,  it  has  been  funded  from  the  local  governments  as  a  need  and 
a  cornerstone  of  their  children’s  programming. 

Senator  Biden.  How  do  you  function?  Do  you  go  in  and  say,  our 
services  cost  x  amount  of  dollars?  Do  they  buy  a  license?  How  does 
it  work? 

Mr.  Urist.  Yes.  It  is  as  all  typical  television  is.  When  you  buy  a 
show - 

Senator  Biden.  But  no  one  understands  typical  television.  That  is 
like  saying  it  is  like  a  typical  committee  system.  No  one  has  any 
idea  of  the  committee  system,  and  I  sure  do  not  know  how  typical 
television  works. 

Mr.  Urist.  It  is  a  license,  basically.  And  it  is  a  license  to  air  the 
show  after  it  is  produced  for  so  many  years.  And  what  happens  is, 
each  year  the  curriculum  changes,  so  there  is  another  whole  130 
half-hours  produced.  So  it  is  a  rolling  production. 

Senator  Biden.  Do  you  charge  the  same  amount  of  the  license  in 
every  country? 

Mr.  Urist.  No.  It  varies  based  on  the  needs  of  the  country,  how 
much  of  our  skill  they  need,  as  well  as  number  of  children  and  the 
rights  clearance  here  for  how  much  it  costs  for  our  portion  to  be 
cleared  for  the  airing  in  those  countries. 

Senator  Biden.  What  do  you  mean  by  your  portion  being  cleared 
for  airing? 

Mr.  Britt.  There  are  really  two  things  that  we  need  to  do  in  ap¬ 
proaching  each  country.  Senator  Biden.  One  is,  we,  as  you  know, 
work  under  the  rules  of  a  variety  of  unions,  AFTRA,  the  Writers 
Guild,  others.  In  each  of  those  situation  when  we  do  a  foreign 
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broadcast,  there  are  reuse  fees  that  have  to  be  paid  to  those  unions. 
So  that  the  basic  common  element  to  each  foreign  coproduction  is 
the  payment  of  those  fees,  and  that  can  be  different  in  different 
parts  of  the  world. 

The  second  part  of  the  pricing  has  to  be  a  calculation,  because 
the  license  to  run  the  broadcast  is  really  only,  if  you  will,  the  tip  of 
the  iceberg.  It  is  a  pretty  big  tip,  but  it  is  only  the  tip.  The  rest  of  it 
depends  on  the  amount  of  time  we  need  to  have  producers  there, 
the  amount  of  time  that  they  need  to  spend  with  us,  the  amount  of 
research  work  that  is  to  be  done,  the  amount  of  time  that  our  aca¬ 
demics  and  educators  have  to  spend  with  their  educators,  so  that 
each  package  really  is  designed  and  priced  along  the  lines  of  what 
is  needed  to  be  done. 

Senator  Biden.  Well,  your  Russian  colleagues  are  here;  they  are 
both  extremely  articulate,  and  they  both  have  stated  very  succinct¬ 
ly  what  they  believe  the  opportunities  are  and  what  the  needs  are. 
Now,  what  difference  between  the  customary  model  you  have  just 
explained  as  to  how  Sesame  Street  is  adapted  in  Portugal  or  in 
Turkey  or  any  other  country  in  the  world,  and  if  tomorrow  we  said 
or  they  said  or  we  both  said  that  Sesame  Street  will  be  adapted  to 
Russia? 

Mr.  Britt.  I  think,  basically,  what  we  would  do  then,  sir,  is  to 
start  out  the  same  way.  We  would  need  to  sit  down  with  them  in 
detail.  We  would  want  first,  I  think,  to  go  there,  to  look  at  the  situ¬ 
ation  on  the  ground. 

For  example,  there  are, '  as  one  of  our  colleagues  said,  many, 
many  languages  that  are  used  in  the  former  Soviet  Union.  How 
many  of  those  should  be  relevant  to  a  Russian  or  a  Commonwealth 
Sesame  Street?  How  many  of  those  should  be  brought  into  copro¬ 
duction?  That  is  something  they  would  have  to  decide  and  work 
with  us  on  but  would  have  profound  implications  for  the  way  the 
show  gets  produced. 

So  we  would  do  as  we  did  in  Portugal,  as  we  did  in  Turkey.  We 
would  first  sit  down  and  say,  OK,  what  is  the  size  of  the  problem, 
what  are  your  objectives,  how  do  we  want  to  get  this  done. 

Senator  Biden.  Has  any  of  that  type  of  discussion  taken  place? 

Mr.  Britt.  Only  at  a  very  preliminary  level.  That  is  really  the 
next  step  to  make  this  a  reality. 

Senator  Biden.  Now,  let  me  take  you  to  the  next  step.  What 
would  be  the  financial  arrangement?  How  would  that  function? 

Mr.  Britt.  I  think  that  what  we  would  need  to  do  is  we  would 
need  to  find  a  way  of  financing  that  initial  work,  and  we  would 
then  be  able  to  sit  down  with  our  colleagues  from  the  former  Soviet 
Union  and  develop  a  detailed  budget  for  what  a  coproduction 
would  cost.  We  would  need  to  take  into  account  not  only  the  pro¬ 
duction  costs  but,  also,  their  needs  for  outreach  to  get  to  individual 

care  givers  and  parents.  t  xi.-  i 

So  it  really  is  a  two-step  process.  And  we  would  be  able,  1  think, 
to  come  back  in  fairly  short  order  and  say  to  them  and  to  our¬ 
selves,  we  would  need  so  much  in  local  currency,  we  would  need  so 
much  in  dollars,  and  then  we  could  move  forward. 

Senator  Biden.  Well,  I  am  going  to  yield  after  this  question  to 
my  colleague.  Senator  Brown.  But  let  me  ask  our  Russian  friends: 
From  a  mechanical  standpoint,  from  an  implementation  stand- 
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point,  how  would  the  decision  be  made  in  Russia  to  seek  an  ar¬ 
rangement  with  Children’s  Television  Workshop  to  coproduce — and 
I  assume  it  would  be  a  coproduction — to  coproduce  Sesame  Street, 
a  Russian  version  of  Sesame  Street?  Who  in  Russia  makes  that  de¬ 
cision? 

Mr.  PoPTSOV  [interpreted  by  Mr.  Erofeev].  I  would  like  to  say 
that  we  discussed  the  idea  of  this  project  with  a  number  of  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  government,  in  particular  with  Premier  Mr.  Polteranin. 
This  idea  is  supported  by  him,  and  the  decision  was  in  Russia.  The 
leadership  of  Russian  Television  and  Radio  Company  will  take  the 
decision,  and  Mr.  Poptsov  himself,  along  with  the  Ministry  of  Edu¬ 
cation.  Minister  of  Education,  Mr.  Nyprov,  he  is  in  favor  of  this 
idea. 

If  there  will  be  obstacles  in  our  way?  Probably  there  will  be  prob¬ 
ably  a  fight  with  the  conservatives  in  regard  to  American  cultural 
expansion. 

Senator  Biden.  American  cultural  imperialism. 

Mr.  Poptsov  [interpreted  by  Mr.  Erofeev].  This  is  not  a  new  idea 
because  it  is  clear  development  in  closed  society  is  not  good.  The 
conservatives  are  on  their  usual  way. 

And  to  make  this  program  a  multinational  program,  for  CIC  it  is 
a  great  possibility.  But  we  ourselves  will  take  the  decision.  And  the 
government  supports  this  idea. 

Senator  Biden.  The  government  meaning  Mr.  Yeltsin  or  the  Par¬ 
liament?  Who  do  you  mean? 

Mr.  Poptsov  [interpreted  by  Mr.  Erofeev].  I  would  like  to  say,  in 
this  particular  question,  it  will — ^yesterday,  I  spoke  to  President 
Yeltsin  and  I  talked  with  him  about  this  visit,  and  we  agreed  that 
soon  after  my  return  to  Moscow  we  will  meet  and  discuss  this  ques¬ 
tion  again. 

Senator  Biden.  It  is  also  my  intention,  at  some  appropriate  time, 
to  get  an  opportunity  to  discuss  this  with  the  president,  but  I 
thought  maybe  you  might — has  this  issue  been  discussed  in  the 
Parliament?  In  the  Congress? 

Mr.  Poptsov  [interpreted  by  Mr.  Erofeev].  It  was  not  discussed  in 
the  Parliament.  I  do  not  think  there  is  such  a  necessity  to  discuss 
this  in  the  Parliament.  I  think  the  Parliament  should  discuss  laws 
at  this  point. 

Senator  Biden.  Spoken  like  a  member  of  an  administration,  not 
like  a  Parliamentarian. 

Mr.  Poptsov  [interpreted  by  Mr.  Erofeev].  I  assume  the  realistic 
approach;  everybody  should  mind  his  own  business. 

Mr.  Britt.  Already  we  see  that  there  is  much  that  we  have  in 
common  between  our  two  countries. 

Senator  Biden.  Exactly.  You  would  fit  very  well  within  this  ad¬ 
ministration. 

Let  me  yield  to  my  friend  from  Colorado. 

Senator  Brown.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chsurman.  I  was  particularly  in¬ 
terested  in  the  comments  from  the  Ministry  of  Education  with 
regard  to  Lenin  and  the  educational  devices  that  are  available  to 
help  the  Russians  understand  Lenin’s  place  in  the  world. 

I  thought  that  might  be  one  of  the  first  exchange  programs  we 
might  use  education- wise.  I  thought  that  kind  of  information  re¬ 
garding  our  chairman  here  would  be  particularly  appropriate.  It 
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seems  to  me  the  children  growing  up  in  Delaware  might  well  bene¬ 
fit  from  that  background.  [Laughter.] 

I  believe  it  is  going  to  be  particularly  helpful  for  us  as  we  move 
ahead,  though,  to  share  information  and  share  programs. 

One  of  the  things  I  was  particularly  interested  in  is  what  else  in 
the  way  of  programming  might  be  of  value,  other  than  just  Sesame 
Street,  for  Russian  television.  Are  there  other  areas  that  you  would 
be  interested  in,  in  addition  to  Sesame  Street,  particularly  in  the 
educational  areas? 

Mr.  PoPTSOV  [interpreted  by  Mr.  Erofeev].  We  are  in  the  stage  of 
intensive  talks  with  our  colleagues  in  the  United  States,  in  Europe, 
in  Japan,  and,  of  course,  one  of  the  major  issues  is  a  conception  of 
business  education  on  Russian  television.  We  understand  that  our 
contacts  with  the  United  States  would  like  to  broadcast  American 
programs  on  Russian  television.  We  would  like  to  develop  a  dialog 
between  America  and  Russia  in  order  to  understand  business.  This 
is  very  important  for  us.  As  it  was  said,  it  would  not  be  a  bad  word, 
business,  in  the  Russian  language.  So  that  children  will  understand 
business  and  to  be  creative  persons  in  the  new  society. 

And  it  is  very  important  and  we  also  need  how  to  become  a 
farmer,  because  now  we  start  on  zero  level  from  scratch.  Because 
the  free  market  economy  is  being  created  from  scratch,  yesterday, 
everything  which  was  considered  bad  should  be  considered  good. 

And  we  are  a  conservative  society,  as  I  mentioned  previously. 
And  this  is  just  proof — at  .the  last  congress  there  was  a  big  fight 
about  the  law  on  land  property.  We  could  not  find  a  majority  so  we 
could  not  make  an  amendment  to  the  constitution  about  land  prop¬ 
erty  in  Russia.  So  this  is  the  kind  of  programs  we  need  now. 

Ms.  Lenskaya.  Let  me  also  add  something  to  that.  Our  ministry 
has  already  an  agreement  with  Discovery  channel  on  developing 
joint  programs  in  market  economy,  in  main  principles  of  democra¬ 
cy  and  human  rights,  also  in  living  in  a  society  that  is  governed  by 
laws.  These  are  some  topics  that  just  were  stated. 

There  are  also  ideas  to  use  the  experience  that  PBS  company  has 
in  developing  programs  for  teachers  which  are  very  interactive. 
And  I  have  participated  in  one  such  program  with  Encarel  Educa¬ 
tional  Laboratory,  Regional  Educational  Lab.  We  were  also  consid¬ 
ering  the  possibility  of  establishing  a  bridge  between  our  education¬ 
al  workers,  a  television  bridge,  like  our  teachers  talking  to  your 
teachers  and  discussing  the  topics  that  they  share,  their  common 
concerns  and  their  common  needs,  because  together  they  can  find 
more  solutions  than  separately. 

There  are  some  other  areas.  I  quite  agree  with  the  fact  that  edu¬ 
cation  of  private  farmers  is  now  one  of  the  key  issues,  and  our  rnin- 
istry  already  cooperates  with  some  institutions  here  in  the  United 
States,  for  instance,  with  Des  Moines  College,  on  educating  private 
farmers,  and  they  have  close  contacts  with  business  people.  Demon¬ 
stration  farms  already  function  on  the  territory  of  Russia,  and 
practical  schools  are  attached  to  those  farms  like  community  col¬ 
leges  and  all  that,  to  educate  possible  private  farmers. 

So  this  is  something  that  can  be  supported  by  TV  and  can  be 
somewhat  formulated  into  new  television  programs. 
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Senator  Brown.  That  is  very  helpful.  I  must  say  there  is  great 
danger  in  having  lowans  instruct  in  anything.  It  is  not  beyond  the 
realm  of  possibility  that  it  could  be  a  plus. 

I  am  impressed  with  the  possibilities  here,  and  I  surely  am  not 
authorized  to  speak  for  the  committee,  but  at  least  speaking  for 
myself,  I  would  think  that  some  expanded  assistance  in  this  area 
covering  not  only  Sesame  Street  but  other  areas  that  you  have  out¬ 
lined  is  something  I  think  this  committee  would  look  favorably  on. 

I  would  also  be  interested  in  whatever  information  you  can  pro¬ 
vide  for  me  as  to  the  potential  of  advertising  within,  I  guess  we 
should  speak  at  this  point  of  Russia,  but  perhaps  the  other  repub¬ 
lics  as  well.  Is  that  something  in  your  planning  that  will  become  a 
factor  in  the  coming  years?  The  potential  of  paid  commercial  ad¬ 
vertising? 

Mr.  PoPTSOV  [interpreted  by  Mr.  Erofeev].  I  assume  that  I  may 
repeat  that  traditional  American  saying  which  is  that,  publicity 
makes  prosperity.  It  is  natural  when  you  have  nothing  to  pay  for 
services,  you  find  possibilities.  And  in  this  context,  broadcasting 
time  is  a  way  of  payment  for  the  products  you  get.  To  speak  sin¬ 
cerely,  our  American  colleagues,  they  are  not  very  active  in  this 
field,  and  this  is  probably  natural  for  them.  Advertising  is  good 
when  there  are  a  lot  of  goods  on  the  market  and  not  when  there  is 
a  deficit  of  products  or  goods. 

It  might  be  also  considered  as  the  wrong  basis  for  the  discussion 
because  Russia  is  a  country  of  traditions.  And  if  there  is  a  program 
about  Mercedes  Co.  on  Russian  television,  it  might  be  considered  as 
an  advanced  advertising.  And  after,  when  there  will  be  a  lot  of 
Mercedes  cars  in  the  streets  of  Russia,  they  will  see  Mercedes,  not 
Ford  or  other  make  cars. 

I  am  trying  to  convince  my  American  colleagues  for  a  year  and  a 
half  we  are  not  advanced,  but  we  are  at  a  stage  when  we  can  publi¬ 
cize  swimming  suits.  American  swimming  suits.  Of  course,  advertis¬ 
ing  is  very  important  and  this  is  a  key  part  in  our  contacts  with 
our  American  colleagues. 

Ms.  Lenskaya.  And  speaking  for  the  Ministry  of  Education,  I 
should  say  that  it  is  sometimes  distressing  when  things  that  are  ad¬ 
vertised  are  not  available.  So,  when  there  is  deficit  of  goods,  I 
thought  what  could  be  advertised  is  probably  possibilities  and,  also, 
educational  possibilities.  So  you  might  consider  that  in  your  com¬ 
mercials,  as  well. 

Senator  Brown.  We  trust  that  you  will  show  some  discrimina¬ 
tion  in  what  you  choose  to  adopt  from  the  United  States.  I  suspect 
you  will  find  many  good  things  and  many  things  that  are  not  so 
good.  Specivo. 

Senator  Biden.  Senator  Pell. 

The  Chairman.  This  is  a  very  exciting  hearing.  I  am  just  hear  to 
learn  and  to  congratulate  you  on  doing  it. 

Senator  Biden.  Thank  you. 

I  have  a  few  more  questions  and  then  I  will  not  trespass  any¬ 
more  on  your  time.  I  hope  our  friends  from  Portugal  do  not  think 
that,  in  light  of  the  fact  we  have  spent  so  much  time  asking  ques¬ 
tions  of  our  Russian  friends  that  we  are  not  interested  in  and/or 
impressed  with  their  testimony  or  their  views.  But,  obviously,  one 
of  the  reasons  for  this  hearing  is  to  determine,  in  a  broad  package 
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of  legislation  that  this  committee,  under  the  leadership  of  Chair¬ 
man  Pell,  is  considering,  is  whether  or  not  we  should  be  incorporat¬ 
ing  in  that  legislation  a  lepslative  initiative  that  would  facilitate 
the  availability  of  the  Children’s  Television  Workshop  and  chil¬ 
dren’s  programming  in  Russia  and  other  parts  of  the  former  Soviet 
Union. 

But  let  me  ask  you  a  question.  Doctor,  and  your  colleague  as 
well,  about  television  programming  of  Children’s  Television  Work¬ 
shop  in  the  coproduction  in  Portugal.  You  represent  the  state- 
owned  television  network,  and  as  I  understood  from  your  testimony 
it  is  referred  to  as — what  is  it  called? 

Dr.  Brederode.  RTP. 

Senator  Biden.  RTP.  Now,  is  there  any  commercial  advertising 
on  RTP? 

Mr.  Petr6neo.  Definitely. 

Senator  Biden.  There  is.  So  it  is  not  the  same  as  our  public  tele¬ 
vision  network. 

I  wonder  if  our  Russian  friends  know  as  well — and  correct  me  if  I 
am  wrong,  Mr.  Britt,  but — Sesame  Street  is  carried  on  public  tele¬ 
vision  where  there  is  no  advertising. 

Mr.  Britt.  That  is  correct,  sir. 

Senator  Biden.  And  one  of  the  benefits  that  some  of  us  in  this 
country  think  flows  from  that  mechanism  is  that,  in  one  sense. 
Children’s  Television  Workshop  has  made  public  television  possible 
because  Big  Bird  has  done  a  hell  of  a  lot  for  public  television. 

And  one  of  the  things  that  we  are  concerned  about,  some  of  us,  I 
suspect  all  three  of  us  here  present  at  this  moment,  is  that  our 
children  also  watch  too  many  commercials.  One  of  the  great  bene¬ 
fits  of  having  a  program  as  popular  as  Sesame  Street  on  a  network 
that  does  not  carry  advertising  is  a  double  benefit  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  this  senator,  anyway.  I  do  not  know  about  my  colleagues. 

Mr.  Britt.  If  I  might  interrupt  just  for  a  second,  we  particularly 
feel  strongly  about  that  with  respect  to  preschool  children  who  are 
not  frequently  able  to  tell  the  difference  between  commercial  mes¬ 
sages,  entertainment  messages  and  educational  messages.  Older 
kids  are  better  able  to  do  that. 

Senator  Biden.  Yes.  But  the  target  age  group — correct  me  if  I  am 
wrong — is  preschool,  3  through  7. 

Mr.  Britt.  That  is  absolutely  right. 

Senator  Biden.  So  I  would  just  like  to  say  to  you.  Doctor,  and  the 
Ministry  of  Education,  if  and  when — and  I  believe  it  is  only  a 
matter  of  when — you  move  in  the  direction  of  coproduction  with 
Children’s  Television  Workshop  or  any  other  children’s  program¬ 
ming,  that  it  may  be  one  of  the  things  you  should  consider,  I  re¬ 
spectfully  suggest.  We  would  like  to  export  that  which  we  think  is 
good  and  not  export  those  things  that  we  do  not  think  are  particu¬ 
larly  good. 

I  do  not  believe  advertising  is  bad  per  se,  but  I  do  think,  as  a 
fqther  of  four  children  who  have  been  all  exposed  to  Sesame  Street 
and  public  television,  that  it  is  almost  impossible  for  a  child  to  dis¬ 
cern  the  difference  between  American  and,  I  assume,  all  advertis¬ 
ing  of  children’s  products  which  are  done  for  their  entertainment 
value  as  well  as  for  their  educational  programming.  So  I  would  just 
suggest  that  as  something  to  consider. 
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Let  me  ask  our  Portuguese  friends  as  well,  would  you  tell  us  how 
you  fund  this  coproduction?  I  do  not  mean  in  dollar  amounts,  but 
how  you  arrived  at  the  money  needed,  how  you  got  the  money  to 
enter  into  a  coproduction  arrangement  with  Children’s  Television 
Workshop?  Does  it  come  from  advertising  money?  Does  it  come  di¬ 
rectly  from  the  government?  Is  it  appropriated  by  your  legislative 
body  and  approved?  How  does  it  work? 

Mr.  Petr6neo.  First  of  all,  it  is  the  money  from  our  network. 

Senator  Biden.  And  where  do  you  get  your  money? 

Mr.  Petr6neo.  Advertising  sales  program  to  the  other  countries, 
also. 

Senator  Biden.  Is  that  advertising  revenue  supplemented  with 
direct  tax  dollars  that  are  from  your  government?  Does  your  gov¬ 
ernment  also  write  a  check  to  your  network  to  sustain  it? 

Mr.  I^r6neo.  No.  It  is  the  advertising  and  the  tax  that  we  do 
not  pay  an^^ore  since  last  year. 

Senator  Biden.  I  am  sorry.  You  do  not  pay  any  what? 

Mr.  Petr6neo.  The  taxes,  also.  The  fees  that  we  finished  last 
year.  So  it  is  only  the  advertising  sales  programs. 

In  the  case  of  Sesame  Street,  also,  we  have  some  help  from  the 
government,  from  the  Ministry  of  Education  and  the  Foreign  Office 
of  the  Cooperation  Department. 

Senator  Biden.  So  there  are  tax  dollars. 

Mr.  Petr6neo.  Yes.  They  give  some  money  because  we  give  these 
programs  to  foreign  countries  and  Africa. 

Senator  Biden.  I  see.  I  have  a  number  of  questions  but  I  will  not 
keep  you.  I  will  submit  several  in  writing  if  I  may,  for  all  of  you. 
But  let  me  ask  one  last  question  to  our  Russian  friends. 

One  of  the  things  that  we  on  this  committee.  Democrat  and  Re¬ 
publican  alike,  I  believe,  agree  on  is  we  do  not  want  to,  nor  do  we 
think  we  should,  impose  upon  Russia,  in  the  case  of  our  witnesses, 
or  Portugal  or  any  country  but  in  this  case,  Russia,  our  priorities 
as  to  what  you  should  do. 

Now,  as  I  have  contemplated  and  thought  about  how  to  make 
available  through  our  legislative  and  appropriating  process  the 
means  by  which  we  use  tax  dollars  and  aid  money,  I  have  come  up 
with  basically  two  approaches.  One  is  to  authorize;  that  is,  to  allow, 
the  President  and  his  administration  when  he  is  administering  the 
aid  program  to  Russia  to  encourage  that,  out  of  the  total  amount  of 
money  that  would  be  made  available  for  technical  assistance,  to  en¬ 
courage  money  be  spent  on  Children’s  Television  Workshop  pro¬ 
gramming  or  educational  programming.  But,  obviously,  that  de¬ 
pends  upon  Russia. 

And  that  is  why  I  asked  the  question  earlier.  With  all  the  multi¬ 
ple  needs  that  Russia  has  at  this  moment  of  rebuilding,  can  you 
give  us  any  hope  or  expectation  that,  out  of  a  limited  amount  of 
money,  your  government  would  likely  choose  to  take  some  of  that 
to  move  toward  funding  and  a  co-  agreement  with  Children’s  Tele¬ 
vision  Workshop?  I  am  told  that,  in  order  to  enter  into  such  an 
agreement,  that  at  the  end  of  a  2-year  period  it  would  leave  yoU, 
Russia,  in  a  position  like  Portugal  is  now.  That  is,  you  would  have 
an  infrastructure,  you  would  have  the  producing  expertise,  the 
writers,  all  the  experts  necessary  to  continue  to  produce  and  air 
Sesame  Street,  and  that  that  would  cost  roughly — and  I  do  not 
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think  there  is  any  exact  figure — somewhere  on  the  order  of  $20 
million. 

So  my  first  question  is  this.  Is  there  any  reason  to  give  us,  if  we 
authorize  the  administration  to  be  able  to  do  this  and  for  you  to  be 
able  to  apply  the  money  for  this  purpose,  is  there  any  reason  to 
believe  that  you  would  spend  those  technical  assistance  moneys,  a 
portion  of  it  up  to  $20  million — to  enter  into  a  coproduction  agree¬ 
ment  with  Children’s  Television  Workshop? 

Mr.  PoPTSOV  [interpreted  by  Mr.  Erofeev].  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
that  your  idea  is — I  support  your  idea.  But  I  would  say  that,  in  our 
country,  our  government  is  a  target  of  education  as  well  for  educa¬ 
tion.  We  have  to  explain  many  things  to  our  government  because 
all  the  credits — ^they  are  spread  between  different  sources,  even  if 
there  would  be  a  targeted  credit  of  $20  million  or  so  for  specially 
making  this  program,  for  Sesame  Street.  And  it  would  be  very 
useful  if  American  side  will  push  Russian  side  in  this  direction.  I 
can  assure  you  that  everything  possible  will  be  done  to  assure  that 
the  Russian  Government  will  be  convinced  that  this  is  a  necessity. 

Your  second  part  of  the  question,  as  I  understand,  it  would  be  a 
coproduction  with  our  American  colleagues.  And  I  think  we  will 
discuss  together  with  them  how  to  spend  this  money  provided  from 
the  budget.  I  am  in  support  of  the  idea  that  every  dollar  spent  will 
be  well  spent,  and  it  will  depend  on  our  American  colleagues  that 
will  get  satisfaction. 

Of  course,  we  will  spend  rubles  for  such  a  coproduction,  but  of 
most  importance  is  to  have  constant  control  and  constant  under¬ 
standing  of  spending  money.  We  have  a  lot  of  people  who  would 
like  to  make  good  children’s  programming  on  our  television  and 
they  will  assure  that  all  the  dollars  will  be  spent  for  these  pro¬ 
grams,  not  for  other  purposes. 

I  would  like  to  stress  that  it  would  be  the  decision  of  both  sides, 
American  and  Russian.  There  might  be  a  joint  board  which  will 
control  the  spending  of  the  money. 

Ms.  Lenskaya.  If  I  might  add  something,  in  my  opinion,  you 
should  invest  in  the  future  rather  than  in  the  present-  day  needs. 
And  in  that  respect,  a  quarter  for  educational  needs,  a  quarter  for 
the  needs  of  public  broadcasting  is  a  good  investment  because  there 
are  still  people  who  remember  land  lease  programs  in  Russia,  and 
they  were  kids  when  they  were  receiving  these  goods  from  you. 

So  it  is  a  good  investment  and  it  will  be  a  well  spent  investment, 
a  well-used  investment,  because  the  people  who  work  in  this  sphere 
mostly  care  for  the  money  to  be  spent  properly.  Whereas,  I  am 

sorry  to  say,  in  the  trade  system  there  is  a  lot  of  corruption. 

So  it  is  probably  also  your  decision  how  you  invest.  You  should 
not — well,  sometimes  what  happens  is  the  one  who  pulls  h^der 
gets  more.  You  know  that  very  well.  Education  does  not  have 

enough  power  to  pull  very  hard.  .  ^  n  a  * 

Senator  Biden.  Well,  I  will  not  belabor  this  point,  but  for  Senator 
Brown  and  I  to  be  able  to  convince  our  government  to  come  up 
with  $20  million,  if  that  were  the  number,  or  to  convince  the  ad¬ 
ministration,  the  President,  that  we  should  push  for  this,  it  seems 
to  me— I  may  be  mistaken,  but— it  seems  to  me  an  essential  ingre¬ 
dient  would  be  a  signal  from  Mr.  Yeltsin  that  this  is  important, 
that  the  money  would  be  spent.  Because  we  have  no  right,  nor 
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could  we  convince  our  colleagues,  to  say,  we  will  give  you  $20  mil¬ 
lion  only  if  you  go  forward  and  do  this  program.  That  is  not  likely 
how  this  would  occur.  The  ability  of  us  to  do  that  is,  I  would  say, 
limited  to  nonexistent.  But  the  ability  of  us  to  convince  our  govern¬ 
ment  and  the  American  people  that  we  should  participate  in  a  de¬ 
cision  you  have  made  to  want  to  go  forward  with  this  program, 
that  is  more  likely  to  be  able  to  happen. 

I  cannot  and  do  not  ever  attempt  to  speak  for  anyone,  particular¬ 
ly  my  friend  from  Colorado,  for  whom  I  have  great  respect.  I  would 
hope  sometime  in  the  not  too  distant  future  to  be  in  Moscow  and  to 
try  to  convince  Mr.  Yeltsin  that  this  is  an  important  investment. 
To  the  extent  that  he  would  signal  that  being  an  important  invest¬ 
ment  makes  this  job  at  this  end  much  easier.  As  you  can  well  ap¬ 
preciate,  even  in  a  country  from  your  perspective  that  is  as  pros¬ 
perous  as  ours,  it  is  difficult  to  convince  American  taxpayers  that 
we  should  take  money  to  invest  in  programming  in  Russia  when 
we  are  having  difficulty  convincing  the  American  public  to  keep 
public  television  and  programming  in  the  United  States. 

Now,  one  last  question — and  again,  I  appreciate  our  Portuguese 
friends  coming  all  this  distance.  One  of  the  things  I  am  curious 
about.  Doctor,  is  you  not  only  have  programmed  and  adapted  in 
this  coproduction  effort  Sesame  Street  in  Portuguese,  but  I  thought 
Mr.  Petroneo  said  that  you,  in  effect,  export  this  programming  to 
Africa,  to  Portuguese-speaking  African  nations. 

How  adaptable  has  your  programming  been  to  African  audi¬ 
ences,  notwithstanding  its  Portuguese  language? 

Dr.  Brederode.  Well,  we  did  not  mention  it  because  we  could  not 
go  into  details,  but  actually,  it  so  happens  that  the  African  coun¬ 
tries  asked  for  programs  either  made  or  dubbed  or  undertitled  in 
Portuguese.  And  when  Rua  Sesamo  started,  it  was  thought  that  it 
would  be  an  interesting  challenge  not  only  to  give  it  afterward  but 
to  involve  representatives  from  the  educational  side  and  the  pro¬ 
ducing  side  from  all  these  countries  right  from  the  beginning. 

And  so  they  participated  in  the  seminars  defining  the  education¬ 
al  goals  and,  later,  evaluating  what  had  been  done.  And  episodes 
were  filmed  in  their  countries  and  some  joining  both  sides,  like,  for 
example,  a  telegram  sent  by  a  child  in  Portugal  being  received  by  a 
child  in  one  of  the  African  countries  and  so  on.  And  so  it  was  quite 
a  strong  participation  from  the  very  beginning  which  ensured  that 
it  was  adapted  also  to  their  countries. 

Senator  Biden.  Has  it  been  successful?  I  mean,  have  the  African 
countries  been - 

Dr.  Brederode.  Yes.  It  has  been  very  successful. 

Senator  Biden.  Is  it  widely  viewed  in  those - 

Dr.  Brederode.  Well,  it  is  viewed  as  far  as  the  television  station 
transmits,  because  in  some  of  the  countries  they  only  transmit 
around  the  main  towns.  But  it  has  been  repeated,  the  second 
season  is  being  shown,  and  there  have  been  even  letters  by  chil¬ 
dren  from  other  places  asking  for  the  program  to  be  shown  there, 
too. 

Senator  Biden.  And  I  have  one  last  question  for  our  Russian 
friends  and  I  will,  with  the  permission  of  my  colleagues,  submit 
two  or  three  questions  to  each  of  you  to  answer  in  writing,  if  I  may. 
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Actually,  not  that  many.  Probably  three  for  Mr.  Britt  and  his  col¬ 
leagues  and  one  for  each  of  you. 

But  let  me  conclude  my  questioning  by  asking  this:  Can  you  tell 
me  what  percentage  of  the  households  in  Russia  have  a  television? 
So  that,  if  you  were  broadcasting  Sesame  Street,  how  many  house¬ 
holds,  how  many  homes,  apartments,  residences,  would  be  able  to 
receive  Sesame  Street? 

Mr.  PoPTSOV  [interpreted  by  Mr.  Erofeev].  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
not  the  exact  figure,  but  we  count  not  households.  Practically,  our 
second  channel,  which  would  be  fit  nicely  for  Sesame  Street,  covers 
the  whole  former  Soviet  Union — 86  percent  of  the  territory  of  the 
former  Soviet  Union.  And  for  Russia,  this  figure  is — so  it  is  97  per¬ 
cent  except  the  mountain  regions  of  Russia. 

Senator  Biden.  You  mean  97  percent  of  the  territory? 

Mr.  PoPTSOV  [interpreted  by  Mr.  Erofeev].  Of  the  territory. 

Senator  Biden.  But  how  many  people  have  television  sets  that 
they  can  turn  on? 

Mr.  PoPTSOV  [interpreted  by  Mr.  Erofeev].  If  we  take  into  consid¬ 
eration  that  the  population  of  Russia  is  150  million  people,  practi¬ 
cally  around  90  percent  of  our  children  will  watch  Sesame  Street.  I 
think  that  more  than  85  percent  of  all  Russian  families  have  televi¬ 
sion  sets. 

Senator  Biden.  That  is  very  helpful.  That  is  exactly  what  I  was 
seeking  to  know. 

Mr.  Urist,  do  you  have  a  comment? 

Mr.  Urist.  Yes.  I  would  just  like  to,  for  the  record,  say  that  in 
the  130  countries  that  Sesame  Street  has  been  aired  in — and  right 
now  it  is  being  aired  in  about  89  countries — not  one  of  the  shows  is 
commercially  interrupted.  We  do  not  allow  that.  It  has  never  been 
permitted  for  23  years.  And  that  is  a  legacy  that  started  not  only 
with  the  research  that  Mr.  Britt  referred  to  of  not  being  able  to 
distinguish  between  commercials,  but  the  legacy  of  the  public  tele¬ 
vision  here  in  this  country. 

Senator  Biden.  So  any  licensing  agreement  that  you  sign,  you 
insist  that  there  be  no  interruption  commercially. 

Mr.  Urist.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Biden.  Let  me  ask  you  a  practical  question.  Do  they 
bracket  commercials  for  children  in  Iran? 

Mr.  Urist.  Yes.  But  we  also  ask  them  very  specifically  not  to 
target  commercials  to  that  age  group.  And,  in  general,  we  try  to 
tell  them  to  obviously  target  parents,  adults,  not  children. 

Ms.  Lenskaya.  According  to  our  data,  that  could  also  be  held  for 
93  percent  of  school  children — and  I  am  sorry,  we  do  not  have  data 
on  kindergarten — watch  TV.  It  means  that  their  families  have  it. 

Senator  Brown.  Mr.  Chairman,  just  one  thing.  I  am  particularly 
pleased  you  scheduled  this  hearing.  I  think  it  has  been  very  help¬ 
ful.  We  as  a  country,  we  as  Americans,  find  ourselves  filled  with 
joy  over  the  development  of  freedom  in  the  old  Soviet  Union  and 
bursting  with  goodwill.  And  I  simply  do  not  know  of  a  better  in¬ 
vestment  than  sharing  ideas. 

It  strikes  me  that  help  of  the  kind  that  has  been  outlined  can  be 
very  modest  in  terms  of  cost,  very  significant  in  terms  of  expanding 
the  friendship  between  our  two  peoples,  and  I  for  one  am  very  ex¬ 
cited  about  the  prospect  that  this  hearing  has  raised. 
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Senator  Biden.  Thank  you,  Senator.  I  want  to  thank  all  of  you. 
And,  Dr.  Lenskaya,  stay  at  the  Ministry  of  Education.  They  need 
someone  like  you.  I  wish  I  had  and  more  of  us  had  comparable  lan¬ 
guage  skills.  I  wish  that  I  were  able  to  conduct  this  hearing  in  both 
Portuguese  and  Russian.  I  can  barely  do  it  in  English.  But  I  am 
impressed  by  the  mastery  of  all  of  you  of  our  language  and  the 
commonality  of  our  cultures.  And  I  compliment  our  friends  in  Por¬ 
tugal  on  obviously  a  successful  enterprise  that  they  have  well  un¬ 
derway. 

I  suspect  maybe  that  Russia  and  the  other  members  of  the  CIS 
can  maybe  learn  even  more  from  our  Portuguese  friends  than  they 
can  from  us  as  to  how  to  go  about  doing  what  needs  be  done.  It  was 
a  different  circumstance  and  a  different  culture,  but  when  you  un¬ 
dertook  the  process  it  was  in  the  aftermath  of  a  governmental 
system  that  was,  if  you  will  excuse  my  making  the  reference,  some¬ 
what  less  than  democratic.  And  so  you  have  a  backdrop  from  which 
to  discuss  the  way  to  go  about  moving  along  the  lines  of  the  Chil¬ 
dren’s  Television  Workshop  that  we  do  not  have  firsthand. 

And  I  thank  our  two  friends  from  Children’s  Television  Work¬ 
shop  for  enabling  a  Democrat  and  a  Republican — and  we  agree  on 
many  things;  it  will  hurt  his  reputation,  but  we  do — to  be  able  to 
proudly  say  that  this  is  an  American  export  of  which  we  are  very 
proud,  and  we  hope  that  it  is  exported  more.  And  one  of  its  great¬ 
est  assets  is  we  export  not  our  culture  but,  hopefully,  universal 
values  of  humanity  and  trust  and  cooperation  that  every  culture 
has  a  part  of  and,  it  seems  to  me,  should  be  emphasized. 

So  I  thank  you  all.  I  know  it  was  not  an  easy  task  for  you  all  to 
find  your  way  here  and  it  took  a  lot  of  valuable  time.  You  have 
educated  us,  and  hopefully  we  can  convince  our  colleagues  and  the 
President  that  this  is  a  worthwhile  effort.  And  hopefully,  our  Rus¬ 
sian  friends,  who  have  a  very  difficult  task  of  convincing  their  gov¬ 
ernment  leaders  that  this  should  be  a  priority  as  well. 

I  thank  you  all  again.  I  look  forward  to  a  hearing  several  years 
from  now  when  you  both  can  come  back  and  tell  us  how  a  Chil¬ 
dren’s  Television  Workshop  cooperative  agreement  has  produced 
some  changes  within  Russia  and  other  nations  of  the  former  Soviet 
Union. 

Again,  appreciate  your  participation.  This  hearing  is  adjourned. 

[Whereupon,  at  12:30  p.m.,  the  subcommittee  adjourned,  to  recon¬ 
vene  at  2:40  p.m..  May  14,  1992.] 
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THURSDAY,  MAY  14,  1992 
U.S.  Senate, 

Subcommittee  on  European  Affairs 
OF  THE  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 

Washington,  DC. 

The  subcommittee  met  at  2:40  p.m.  in  room  419,  Dirksen  Senate 
Office  Building,  Hon.  Joseph  R.  Biden  (chairman  of  the  subcommit¬ 
tee)  presiding. 

Present:  Senator  Biden. 

Senator  Biden.  The  committee  will  come  to  order.  This  is  getting 
to  be  all  too  frequent  an  occurrence,  but  I  am  apologizing  again  for 
starting  late.  I  had  the  privilege  of  being  one  of,  I  do  not  know  how 
many  but  several,  a  dozen,  15  members  of  the  House  and  Senate 
invited  to  have  lunch  with  former  President  Gorbachev.  I  had  the 
dilemma  of  sitting  in  a  seat  near  enough  that  it  was  not  convenient 
for  me  to  be  able  to  get  up  in  the  middle  of  the  lunch  and  leave. 

Secretary  Armitage  came  up  to  me  and  said  he  understands  Gor¬ 
bachev  is  more  important.  That  is  not  true.  There  is  no  former 
president  that  is  as  important  as  a  present  secretary.  I  want  that 
to  be  made  clear.  It  had  not  anything  to  do  with  other  than  that  it 
was  a  very  awkward  position  I  was  in;  I  could  not  physically  leave. 
It  was  not  because  of  my  lack  of  respect  for  the  witnesses  nor  rny 
view  of  the  relative  importance  of  the  luncheon  guest  and  the  wit¬ 
nesses. 

And,  quite  frankly,  had  I  had  a  chance  to  tell  President  Gorba¬ 
chev  who  I  was  keeping  waiting  I  am  certain  he  would  have  said, 
“Go.”  So  I  thank  you  again  and  apologize  to  both  the  witnesses. 

The  subcommittee  meets  today  to  hold  its  final  hearing  in  a 
series  on  U.S.  Assistance  to  the  New  Independent  States.  And,  Mr. 
Secretary,  Mr.  Ambassador— there  are  a  lot  of  names  we  could  call 
you,  but  you  have  got  an  incredibly  important  job,  and  welcome 
back  to  this  committee.  We  are  fortunate  to  have  you  with  us,  and 
we  are  fortunate  to  have  you  with  us  2  days  in  a  row.  That  is  an 
unusual  occurrence  for  us. 

Our  purpose  in  this  hearing  series  has  been  to  develop  ideas  and 
examine  ways  in  which  the  United  States  might  have  a  construc¬ 
tive  effect  upon  the  many  problems  facing  the  former  Soviet  states. 
In,  our  2  months  of  hearings,  the  subcommittee  has  received  testi¬ 
mony  from  nonprofit  education  and  humanitarian  organizations, 
from  energy  and  environmental  experts,  from  business  people,  agri¬ 
cultural  specialists,  from  human  rights  groups  and  the  Jewish  com- 
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munity;  and,  finally,  from  the  Russian  Education  Ministry  and  the 
producers  of  Sesame  Street.  So  we  have  covered  the  gamut. 

And  I  list  this  diverse  and  distinguished  group  for  you,  Mr.  Ani- 
bassador,  because  they  were  all  asked  the  same  thing  in  their  testi¬ 
mony,  to  speak  as  if  they  were  speaking  directly  to  the  administra¬ 
tion.  It  was  presumptuous.  I  have  no  illusions  who  the  administra¬ 
tion  is,  but  I  wanted  to  know  what  the  witnesses’  greatest  concerns 
were.  In  other  words,  as  if  they  were  directly  and  personally  in¬ 
volved  in  creating  the  assistance  package.  My  intent  in  asking  the 
witnesses  to  testify  in  that  manner  was  to  collect  expert  opinion 
and  fact  that  you  and  your  colleagues  hopefully  might  find  useful 
beyond  your  obviously  broad  range  of  expertise  and  access. 

In  the  pages  and  pages  of  testimony  from  these  hearings  I  hope 
you  will  find  some  useful  information.  And  I  invite  you  and  your 
staff  to  look  at  it,  and  use  it.  I  think,  in  fact,  that  the  administra¬ 
tion  needs  to  use  some  of  it.  Part  of  the  reasons  for  these  hearings 
was  my  belief,  prior  to  your  arrival  on  the  scene,  that  too  little  was 
being  done  and  being  done  too  slowly  in  assisting  the  developing 
new  independent  states. 

The  hearing  series  began  in  March  when  there  was  no  sign  of  an 
assistance  package  on  the  horizon,  although  it  was  several  months 
after  the  August  coup  and  the  new  nations  were  clearly  in  desper¬ 
ate  straits.  Since  March,  after  the  hearing  series  began,  we  have 
all  reached  the  same  point,  apparently.  And,  as  I  said,  with  your 
willingness  to  take  on  this  job,  I  think  we  have  a  catalyst  that  can 
keep  a  diverse  group  of  ideas,  programs  and  initiatives  maybe  all 
in  one  piece,  in  one  place. 

I  had  a  luncheon  some  months  ago  with  Larry  Eagleburger,  a 
small  lunch  in  the  office,  and  he  asked  if  I  had  any  recommenda¬ 
tions,  and  I  said,  “One  thing.  Above  all  else,  find  someone  who, 
when  they  get  up  in  the  morning  and  put  their  feet  on  the  floor, 
has  one  and  only  one  concern;  how  in  God’s  name  do  we  coordinate 
the  disparate,  at  that  point,  and  myriad  efforts  and  discussions  re¬ 
lating  to  how  to  help  the  Soviet  Union.”  And  I  think  he  picked  a 
good  man  to  do  just  that. 

I,  as  I  indicated  to  the  Secretary  of  State  months  ago  that  I 
would  support  any  rational  aid  plan  that  came  forward,  and  I  sup¬ 
port  the  one  before  the  Congress  now  and  will  continue  to  do  so 
notwithstanding  some  reservations  about  the  sweeping  nature  of 
one  portion,  which  is,  I  think,  exaggerated — not  exaggerated  inten¬ 
tionally,  but  my  view  is  it  is  not  as  broad  and  as  sweeping  as  my 
friend  from  Connecticut  characterized  it  yesterday,  but  nonetheless 
it  is.  It  is  broad  and  it  is  unusual. 

However,  I  must  tell  you  there  are  other  things  that  I  would  like 
to  have  seen  as  part  of  this  program.  But  I  think  some  of  that  is 
beyond  the  scope  of  the  hearings,  of  this  hearing  or  any  hearing 
that  we  might  have.  I  think  we  should  be  constructive  and  move 
forward. 

The  bill  before  us,  which  seeks  to  move  beyond  45  years  of  con¬ 
flict  and  tension  to  many  decades  of  cooperation  and  prosperity,,  is 
facing  somewhat  of  a  fight  in  the  Congress.  While  I  will  do  all  I 
can  to  see  that  it  is  successful  to  the  extent  that  I  can  play  any 
constructive  role,  I  would  be  hard  pressed  to  predict  with  any  cer¬ 
tainty  how  successful  we  will  be  at  this  point. 
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But  if  it  is  not,  if  this  bill  fails,  which  I  do  not  predict,  I  am  not 
anticipating,  much  of  that  failure  will  be  examined  by  pundits  and 
the  administration  and  the  Congress  alike.  But  I  am  an  optimist. 
As  the  neurosurgeon  who  operated  on  me  said,  one  of  my  problems 
was  I  am  a  congenital  optimist,  and  I  hope  for  the  best  here. 

There  is  a  hell  of  a  lot  of  work  to  be  done  and  there  is  a  lot  that 
can  be  done  separate  and  apart  from  what  is  in  the  package. 

But  again,  I  just  want  to  state  that  for  the  record  now,  I  do  not 
want  to  have  it  misread  that  I  believe  that  this  will  not  pass,  but 
we  are  going  to  have  to  expend  some  energy  and  political  capital  to 
get  this  passed. 

Again,  I  thank  you,  Mr.  Ambassador.  I  do  not  know  whether  to 
call  you  Ambassador  or  Secretary  so  I  will  alternate  them  just  so 
you  get  covered  both  ways. 

Mr.  Armitage.  You  can  call  me  Rich,  it  will  be  just  fine,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

Senator  Biden.  Why  don’t  I  5deld  the  floor  to  you  now  for  any 
statement  you  may  have. 

STATEMENT  OF  THE  HON.  RICHARD  L.  ARMITAGE,  DEPUTY  TO 

THE  COORDINATOR  OF  U.S.  ASSISTANCE  TO  THE  NEW  INDE¬ 
PENDENT  STATES,  DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE 

Ambassador  Armitage.  Thank  you  very  much,  sir.  First  of  all,  I 
have  got  to  get  with  you  privately.  I  do  not  know  how  you  managed 
ever  to  get  a  small  lunch  with  Larry  Eagleburger.  There  is  no  such 
thing  as  a  small  lunch  with  Larry. 

Senator  Biden.  But  I  provided  the  food.  It  helped. 

Ambassador  Armitage.  First  of  all,  thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman, 
very  much,  particularly  for  your  constructive  efforts  yesterday.  I 
was  enormously  pleased,  and  I  think  you  are  enormously  pleased, 
that  we  had  a  lot  of  hard  work,  a  lot  of  issues  handled  in  a  very 
congenial  and  very  collegial  manner.  I  think  the  amendments  that 
you  yourself  offered  might  give  you  some  confidence  that  the  ad¬ 
ministration  did,  indeed,  pay  attention  to  the  series  of  hearings 
which  you  and  your  colleagues  have  held.  And  as  I  go  on  with  some 
of  my  remarks  I  think  you  will  see  that,  in  the  main,  that  is  the 
case. 

And,  as  I  realize  after  appearing  up  here  many  times  that  your 
own  patience  is  in  inverse  proportion  to  the  len^h  of  my  opening 
statement,  I  am  just  going  to  make  a  few  general  remarks  and 
then  get  to  the  questions,  which  will  be  important. 

The  first  is,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I  believe  you  and  I  face  a  similar 
challenge,  and  that  is  to  unite  in  this  election  year  behind  a  strate¬ 
gy  which  is  somehow  going  to  bury  this  cold  war  forever.  I  think 
we  could  probably  quibble  about  a  few  of  the  words  but  probably 
not  these  following  four  concepts  or  parameters  that  surround  this 
clld.11611^6 . 

-First,  that  this  downfall  of  communism  is,  indeed,  a  defining 
moment  in  history,  as  the  President  has  said.  And  second,  that  this 
cold  war,  which  has  cost  us  trillions  of  dollars  and  countless  thou¬ 
sands  of  lives  on  many  continents,  has  been  waged  and  won.  And, 
having  won  that  war,  we  are  not  now  going  to  turn  our  backs  on 
our  former  foes.  We  will  reach  out  a  hand  in  friendship. 
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The  third  parameter,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  is  this,  that  our 
desire  to  be  of  assistance  does  spring  from  a  genuine  humanitarian 
impulse.  But  it  is  more  than  that.  It  is  very  much  in  our  self-inter¬ 
est.  Frankly,  it  is  going  to  be  a  lot  less  expensive  if  we  have  friends 
than  if  we  have  foes.  And  finally,  that  this  Nation  of  ours  is  in  no 
position  to  embark  on  an  open-ended  foreign  aid  program.  And  it  is 
my  view  that  the  Freedom  Support  Act  which  you  reported  out  of 
this  committee  yesterday  to  go  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate  does  en¬ 
capsulate  those  basic  parameters. 

One  point  about  it  that  I  want  to  make,  sir,  is  that  the  money 
that  we  talk  about  as  being  involved  is  money  which  is  not,  in  any 
way,  shape  or  form,  a  typical  foreign  aid  or  AID  project.  We  are 
not  talking  about  building  Aswan  high  dams  across  a  country  with 
12  time  zones.  It  is  not  on.  We  cannot  afford  it.  The  people  of  the 
new  independent  states,  by  the  same  token,  do  not  see  themselves 
as  wards  of  us.  What  this  is,  in  the  main,  is  money  which  goes  to 
Americans  to  provide  their  own  brains,  their  know-how,  to  help  our 
new  friends  out  of  the  problems  of  70  years  of  communism. 

Finally,  I  feel  compelled  to  make  this  remark,  I  guess  the  penul¬ 
timate  remark,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  Mr.  Nixon  recently  made  some 
criticisms  about  assistance  to  the  former  Soviet  Union.  I  think  in 
the  main,  these  were  helpful  criticisms.  He  kind  of  added  some 
energy  and  some  drive  and  some  focus  to  the  need  for  assistance. 
But  I  think  he  did  us  a  disservice  in  one  main  point.  He  introduced 
this  question  again  of  “Who  lost  Russia,”  reminiscent  of  “Who  lost 
China”  40-odd  years  ago.  And  Nixon,  above  all,  as  a  young  Con¬ 
gressman  at  the  time,  should  have  remembered  the  lesson  of  “Who 
lost  China.” 

It  took  about  40  years  to  learn  it,  but  we  did  not.  It  was  not  ours 
to  win  or  lose.  And  Russia  is  not  ours  to  win  or  lose.  Not  yours  or 
mine  or  President  Bush’s.  We  can  help,  and  we  damn  well  better 
help.  We  can  stem  a  hemorrhage  but  we  cannot  win  it  or  lose  it, 
and  that  win  and  that  loss  is  going  to  rest  on  the  backs  of  the 
people  of  the  Russian  Federation  and  the  other  11  states. 

And  finally,  just  a  word  about  this  devilsome  issue  of  defense 
conversion.  Norm  Augustine  and  Kenny  Adelman  have  recently 
written  a  short  tome  on  defense  conversion  and  they  started  off 
with  the  following  remarks.  “The  record  of  massive  defense  conver¬ 
sion  is  one  unblemished  by  success,”  except  in  the  case  of  Japan 
and  Germany,  which  we  approached  in  a  little  different  manner. 
And  we  need  help  in  this  area.  I  am  reaching  out  to  private  busi¬ 
ness,  to  “experts”  in  the  defense  conversion  area.  They  are  tough 
to  find,  true  experts.  There  are  not  many  around.  And  if  you  have 
any  ideas  and  the  committee  has  any  ideas  on  this,  we  need  them. 

I  think  we  have  spent  a  lot  of  time  talking  about  it,  damn  little 
doing  anything  about  it.  We  have  allowed  to  exist  in  the  minds  of 
people  a  feeling  that  perhaps  these  large  enterprises  and  the 
former  Soviet  Union  can  somehow  go  from  making  airplanes  or 
tanks  to  making  sewing  machines.  And  again,  that  is  just  not  o'n, 
Mr.  Chairman.  That  is  just  not  on.  I  look  at  defense  conversion  as 
something  else;  I  call  it  alternate  employment  and  try  to  pick  off 
maybe  small  elements  that  exist  in  these  large  enterprises  and  tie 
them  up  with  U.S.  industry,  portions  of  U.S.  industry. 
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But  let  me  be  candid  with  you.  We  need  the  help  so  we  look  for 
the  advice.  And  I  look  forward  to  the  give-and-take,  sir. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Ambassador  Armitage  follows:] 

Prepared  Statement  of  Richard  L.  Armitage 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate  being  afforded  the  opportunity  to  appear  before  you. 
My  mission  today,  as  I  see  it,  is  threefold;  to  tell  you  what  we  are  doing  to  try  to 
seize  what  may  be  the  preeminent  national  security  opportunity  of  our  lifetimes;  to 
draw  upon  this  Committee’s  vast  reservoir  of  experience  and  wisdom  in  these  mat¬ 
ters;  and  to  be  as  helpful  as  possible  in  trying  to  define  the  outline  of  an  emerging 
Executive-Legislative  and,  indeed,  national  consensus  on  how  we  will  act  with  re¬ 
spect  to  the  collapse  of  Soviet  communism. 

Let  me  begin  by  summarizing  a  few  key  points  I  made  two  weeks  ago  before  this 
body’s  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

•  We  need  a  strategy  designed  to  bury  forever  the  Cold  War;  one  based  upon 
a  non-partisan  national  consensus. 

•  'This  strategy  should  not  smd,  in  fact,  cannot  be  based  on  an  open-ended  for¬ 
eign  aid  program.  We  do  not  possess  the  resources  to  compensate  for  70  years  of 
communist  malfeasance  and  mismanagement,  and  the  peoples  of  the  new  inde¬ 
pendent  states  do  not  see  themselves  as  wards  of  the  American  taxpayer. 

•  Our  strategy  should,  it  seems  to  me,  serve  our  overall  objective  of  removing 
forever  every  vestige  of  an  intercontinental  military  threat  to  the  security  of 
free  peoples  everywhere,  not  the  least  of  whom  are  American  taxpayers  who 
have  invested  trillions  of  dollars  and  tens  of  thousands  of  lives  in  a  “Cold  War’’ 
of  some  five  decade’s  duration. 

•  Our  bilateral  strategy  should  employ  a  different  sort  of  investment,  one  in¬ 
finitely  less  expensive;  one  involving  the  application  of  technical  assistance  de¬ 
signed  to  help  the  leaders  and  peoples  of  12  new  countries  learn  the  ways  of 
democratic  governance  and  market  economics. 

•  When  combined  with  macro-economic  support  provided  by  the  IMF  and 
other  multinational  financial  institutions,  our  twhnical  assistance  can  acceler¬ 
ate  the  pace  of  democracy  and  spur  the  process  of  economic  reform. 

•  More  to  the  point,  multinational  macro-economic  support  combined  with 
technical  assistance  can  open  up  unparalleled  opportunities  for  American  work¬ 
ers  and  businesses  to  benefit  by  helping  to  develop,  in  productive  and  environ¬ 
mentally  sound  ways,  what  may  be  the  world’s  largest  untapped  market;  one 
based  on  an  extraordinary  array  of  human  and  natural  resources.  It  is  through 
open  markets  and  private  sector  initiatives — not  official  development  assist¬ 
ance — that  these  economies  will  attain  their  enormous  potentials.  It  is  through 
trade  and  investment  made  possible  by  macro-economic  and  technical  assistance 
that  the  enormous  talents  of  people  in  these  new  independent  states  will  be 
channeled  into  peaceful,  productive  pursuits  and  away  from  the  enforced  feed¬ 
ing  of  an  insatiable  military  machine. 

This  is  the  basic  strategy  put  forward  by  the  Freedom  Support  Act  announced  by 
the  President  some  six  weeks  ago.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  Act  provides  a  sound 
basis  for  the  national  consensus  we  all  seek.  It  does  so  by  striking  balances  in  four 
areas: 

•  by  reflecting  the  inclination  of  the  American  people  to  be  helpful,  for  rea¬ 
sons  rooted  in  our  own  national  security,  but  fiscally  prudent  in  support  of  re¬ 
formers  in  the  new  states; 

•  by  codifying  a  dynamic  balance  between  reform  in  the  new  states  and  as¬ 
sistance  from  the  U.S.; 

•  by  establishing  an  international  division  of  labor  among  the  industrial  de¬ 
mocracies  for  macro-economic  support,  all  of  which  is  contingent  on  sustained 
reform  processes  in  the  new  states;  and 

•  by  targeting  official  U.S.  technical  assistance  at  democratization  and  the 
opening  of  opportunities  for  our  private  sector. 

Although  humanitarianism  runs  strong  and  deep  in  this  country,  I  believe  it  is 
important  for  Americans,  Russians,  Ukrainians,  Armenians  and  others  to  under¬ 
stand  that  our  approach  has  nothing  to  do  with  charity  or  giveaways.  In  concert 
with  private  voluntary  organizations  we  are  indeed  engaged  in  humanitarian  activi¬ 
ties  designed  to  help  these  new  states  preserve  social  safety  nets  for  the  elderly,  for 
children  and  for  the  infirm  during  a  period  of  great  upheaval.  'The  peoples  of  these 
new  states  are,  however,  eager  to  provide  for  themselves  and  anxious  to  get  on  with 
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the  business  of  building  democracies  and  free  economies.  With  this  in  mind  I  would 
like  to  describe  our  approach  to  technical  assistance. 

Although  we  had  to  focus  at  the  outset  on  meeting  humanitarian  needs,  we  also 
saw  a  requirement  to  provide  the  expertise  and  know-how  required  to  help  those  in 
need  today  to  be  able  to  help  themselves  tomorrow.  As  we  provide  food  and  medi¬ 
cine,  we  must  also  help  create  the  infrastructure  of  a  democratic,  free  market  socie¬ 
ty- 

This  is  exactly  what  we  are  doing.  While  Operation  Provide  Hope,  the  President’s 
Medical  Initiative,  the  USDA  grant  food  aid,  and  other  emergency  programs  are  un¬ 
derway,  we  are  also  working  on  developing  and  implementing  technical  assistance 
programs.  These  programs  represent  our  effort  to  teach  the  fishermen  to  fish  rather 
than  providing  the  fish.  Through  these  programs,  we  hope  to  create — or  recreate — 
the  indigenous  capacity  to  carry  forward  in  a  prosperous,  democratic  society. 

I  am  quite  proud  of  our  progress  to  date  in  this  area.  Our  humanitarian  assist¬ 
ance  has  received  quite  a  lot  of  press  coverage — and  I  am  happy  about  that.  But  our 
technical  assistance  programs  have  gone  relatively  unnoticed  to  date.  Let  me  cite  a 
few  examples  of  the  programs  that  are  moving  ahead  quickly: 

•  We  have  already  sent  two  defense  conversion  advisers  to  Nizhniy  Novgorod 
and  will  be  sending  two  more  to  Kharkov  by  the  middle  this  month; 

•  We  have  placed  a  housing  adviser  in  Moscow  and  expect  to  have  long-term 
advisers  in  Moscow,  Yekaterinburg,  Novosibirsk,  Alma  Ata,  Kharkov  and  Yere¬ 
van  by  the  end  of  August; 

•  Our  energy  efficiency  teams  have  completed  audits  in  six  cities  and  will  be 
installing  energy-saving  equipment  in  district  heating  plants  before  the  onset  of 
winter; 

•  The  Norfolk/Moscow  Children’s  Health  Center  partnership  will  begin  its 
first  activities  later  this  month; 

•  The  first  agricultural  extension  team  will  arrive  in  Armenia  in  June; 

•  Our  first  wholesale  market  teams  will  arrive  in  Moscow  and  Kiev  in  mid- 
May; 

•  The  first  batch  of  loaned  executives  under  the  USDA  program  are  due  to  go 
out  in  June;  and 

•  We  plan  to  place  approximately  100  Peace  Corps  volunteers  in  Russia  and 
approximately  60  in  Ukraine.  The  first  batch  of  volunteers  are  in  training  now 
and  will  be  in  the  field  by  late  October.  The  Peace  Corps  is  also  planning  pro¬ 
grams  in  Armenia  and  one  Central  Asian  state. 

As  you  can  see,  we  have  made  considerable  progress  in  beginning  to  implement 
our  initial  technical  assistance  programs.  We  will  continue  to  have  these  programs 
come  on  line  as  quickly  and  effectively  as  possible.  We  are  pushing  all  agencies  to 
implement  their  programs  as  a  matter  of  top  priority.  This  does  not  mean  that  we 
are  not  thinking  through  each  of  the  programs,  but  that  we  are  driving  the  process 
as  quickly  and  as  prudently  as  we  can. 

Placing  Americans  on  the  ground  to  help  promote  reform  strengthens  the  position 
of  today’s  democratic  leaders  and  shapes  the  thinking  of  coming  generations  of  lead¬ 
ers;  it  also  creates  a  new  foundation  for  enduring  political  and  economic  ties.  We 
firmly  believe  that  we  can  best  support  our  diplomatic  efforts  by  having  in  place 
assistance  programs  that  are  visible. 

Technical  assistance  should  be  aimed  at  creating  conditions  in  which  the  private 
sector  can  thrive.  This  paves  the  way  for  increased  private  investment — the  real 
engine  of  growth  for  these  new  market  economies.  We  will  devote  significant  re¬ 
sources  to  programs  that  will  promote  U.S.  trade  and  investment  which,  in  turn, 
will  help  restart  these  crippled  economies  and  transfer  know-how  and  resources. 

An  extremely  important  part  of  the  USG  technical  assistance  program  focuses  on 
fostering  U.S.  private  sector  investment  and  participation  in  the  privatization  of  the 
economies  in  the  NIS.  The  U.S.  Government  offers  a  range  of  programs  to  provide 
incentives  for  potential  U.S.  investors.  Among  the  most  effective  of  these  programs 
are  those  run  by  the  Overseas  Private  Investment  Corp.,  the  Export-Import  Bank 
and  the  Trade  Development  Program.  Each  of  these  entities  is  in  the  process  of  im¬ 
plementing  programs  newly  developed  for  the  new  independent  states.  It  is  impor¬ 
tant  to  note  that  the  most  important  factor  in  encouraging  Western  investment  is 
the  commitment  of  the  new  governments  to  put  in  place  the  legislation  and  regula¬ 
tions  which  create  an  environment  acceptable  to  Western  investors. 

•  U.S.  Government  activities  through  the  Trade  Development  Program  pro¬ 
vide  funding  for  feasibility  studies  for  potential  U.S.  investment  projects. 

•  The  Export-Import  Bank  provides  credits  for  U.S.  companies  interested  in 
investing  in  the  FSU. 
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•  The  Overseas  Private  Investment  Corporation  provides  insurance  and  fi¬ 
nancing  coverage  that  increases  the  incentive  for  U.S.  business  participation. 

In  addition,  the  Department  of  Commerce  is  planning  and  executing  a  series  of 
programs  updating  Eastern  European  data  bases  of  potential  investors  and  compa¬ 
nies  in  tee  host  country  to  cover  the  HIS  and  providing  internships  for  managers  of 
HIS  companies  in  American  companies  through  the  Special  American  Business  Ini¬ 
tiative  (SABIT).  The  managers  are  provided  a  3  to  6  month  internship  at  appropri¬ 
ate  host  U.S.  companies,  and  the  U.S.  Government  pays  the  airfare  and  a  small  sti¬ 
pend  for  each  HIS  intern  while  the  host  American  company  pays  other  costs,  includ¬ 
ing  insurance  and  training.  This  program  has  been  expanded  to  include  scientists 
from  the  HIS  who  will  intern  with  American  scientific  and  research  companies. 

Finally,  it  is  important  to  note  that  the  decision  of  Congress  to  repeal  the  Byrd- 
Steyenson  restrictions  in  the  fiscal  year  1992  Continuing  Resolution  will  prove  criti¬ 
cal  in  removing  obstacles  to  EXIM’s  provision  of  export  credits  essential  to  encour¬ 
aging  U.S.  trade  and  investment  in  the  HIS.  The  participation  of  EXIM  is  an  crucial 
part  of  the  overall  focus  and  the  ultimate  success  of  our  assistance  program.  It  will 
interest  this  Committee  to  know,  for  instance,  that  EXIM  has  reached  agreement  in 
principle  with  the  Ministry  of  Fuel  and  Energy  and  the  Central  Bank  of  the  Rus¬ 
sian  Federation  for  a  $1  billion  facility  with  5-year  financing  to  be  used  for  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  U.S.  oil  and  gas  production  equipment  and  services  by  the  Russian  oil  and 
gas  sector.  EXIM  has  also  proposed  two  lines  of  credit  of  $100  million  each  to  the 
Russian  Federation  for  environmental  clean-up  and  for  nuclear  power  modification 
and  upgrading  of  nuclear  power  plant  safety  and  control  systems.  Moreover,  EXIM 
also  indicated  to  Russian  authorities  that  its  various  loan,  guarantee  and  insurance 
programs  could  be  used  for  commercially  sound  civilian  conversion  of  defense  indus¬ 
tries.  Talks  will  resume  on  this  subject  next  month. 

In  designing  our  technical  assistance  programs  we  seek  to  promote  “islands  of 
success’’  that  can  serve  as  models  for  cities  and  regions  in  the  new  independent 
states.  Our  choice  of  target  areas  for  our  programs  will  depend  in  part  on  the  local 
leadership’s  commitment  to  reform.  By  concentrating  our  efforts — both  geographi¬ 
cally  and  by  sector — we  can  demonstrate  that  leaders  who  support  democracy  and 
market  reform  can  deliver.  In  particular,  we  are  concentrating  technical  assistance 
on  eradicating  the  underlying  causes  of  current  shortages,  such  as  production,  dis¬ 
tribution,  and  transportation  bottlenecks. 

At  the  Washington  C!oordinating  Conference  in  January  all  agreed  that  each 
donor  should  focus  on  areas  where  it  has  a  comparative  advantajge.  U.S.  technical 
assistance  will  focus  primarily  on  the  private  sector,  with  emphasis  placed  on  needs 
which  are  critical  and  returns  can  be  quickly  achieved;  this  includes  agriculture  and 
food  distribution,  energy  efficiency  and  oil  and  gas  extraction,  and  restarting  the 
pharmaceutical  industry. 

U.S.  assistance  must  focus  on  our  strategic  interests:  dismantling  weapons  of  mass 
destruction,  converting  the  defense  industry  to  civilian  production  in  the  private 
sector,  and  combating  the  “brain  drain’’  of  scientists  who  could  proliferate  nuclear, 
biological,  and  chemical  weapons. 

In  this  connection  permit  me  to  mention  briefly  the  science  and  technology  cen¬ 
ters  we  are  establishing  in  Russia  and  Ukraine.  ’These  centers  will  serve  as  clearing¬ 
houses  for  projects  to  help  weapons  scientists  and  engineers  redirect  their  talents  to 
peaceful,  civilian  pursuits. 

Later  this  month,  the  founding  members — United  States,  Japan,  the  E.C.  and 
Russia — will  sign  the  agreement  establishing  the  International  Science  and  Technol¬ 
ogy  Center  in  Russia.  At  that  time,  the  members  of  the  initial  governing  board  will 
also  meet  informally  for  the  first  time.  The  Board  will  discuss  the  expansion  of 
board  membership,  approve  a  site  for  the  center  and  adopt  project-proposal  format 
and  guidelines.  We  will  publicize  the  proposal  guidelines  and  format  as  soon  as  pos¬ 
sible  so  that  we  can  solicit  high-quality,  well-focused  project  proposals  from  govern¬ 
ment  agencies,  private  and  non-profit  firms.  We  have  already  received  close  to  200 
unsolicited  propoi^ls. 

We  have  identified  senior  executive  staff  for  the  international  center  and  those 
candidates  will  be  part  of  these  meetings  in  Moscow.  Because  of  the  urgency  of  the 
center’s  mission,  we  are  taking  action  to  have  it  operational  by  June. 

We  are  also  moving  quickly  to  establish  a  separate  independent  science  and  tech¬ 
nology  center  in  Ukraine,  ^bert  Gallucci  will  be  heading  a  U.S.  delegation  which 
will  travel  to  Kiev  again  this  month  for  substantive  negotiations  on  an  international 
agreement  establishing  this  center.  Representatives  of  other  nations,  including 
Japan  and  Canada,  plan  to  participate  in  these  negotiations  as  founding  members. 
We  expect  the  center  in  Ukraine  to  be  open  by  early  summer. 
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As  part  of  our  overall  assistance  program,  the  Administration  proposes  to  estab¬ 
lish  an  independent  Eurasia  Foundation  for  Democracy,  Free  Enterprise,  and  Train¬ 
ing  in  Leadership  and  Management.  This  Foundation  would  promote  and  strength¬ 
en  market  economies  and  institutions  concerned  with  representative  government 
and  the  protection  of  human  rights.  Working  with  U.S.  private  voluntary  and  non¬ 
governmental  organizations,  the  Foundation  will  provide  help  in  privatization  and 
management  training. 

In  the  meantime,  we  must  not  miss  this  opportunity  to  consolidate  our  democratic 
and  market  values  in  the  new  independent  states  of  Eurasia.  As  the  Presideiit 
stated  in  his  opening  remarks  to  the  Coordinating  Conference,  we  must  “commit 
ourselves,  individually  and  collectively,  to  an  opportunity  that  may  not  come  our 
way  again  in  our  lifetime.  The  prospect  that  our  former  adversaries  may  become 
our  friends  and  our  partners — this  is  in  the  national  interest  of  every  country 

The  most  important  contribution  the  U.S.  Government  can  make  to  enabling  the 
former  Soviet  Union  to  shift  a  significant  portion  of  its  resources  from  defense  to 
civilian  production  is  to  encourage  the  flow  of  American  private  capital  and  know¬ 
how  into  the  former  Soviet  Union.  The  transition  of  the  economies  of  these  new 
states  from  command  to  market  will  require  that  state-owned  enterprises,  and  espe¬ 
cially  defense  facilities,  restructure  their  operations  to  focus  on  production  of  civil¬ 
ian  goods  for  which  there  is  a  clear  market  either  domestically  or  internationally. 
In  addition  to  the  funding  required  for  such  a  shift,  technical  assistance  will  also  be 
needed  in  areas  such  as  marketing,  accounting,  management  and  production  effi¬ 
ciency. 

The  U.S.  Government  is  undertaking  several  projects  to  address  these  needs.  The 
first,  which  I  alluded  to  briefly  in  my  overall  description  of  the  program,  involves 
the  placement  of  defense  conversion  advisors — retired  U.S.  executives  from  defense- 
related  fields — into  several  key  cities.  These  executives  will  serve  as  advisors  to  the 
local  governments  and  to  factory  managers  on  issues  related  to  defense  conversion 
and  investment  promotion.  The  first  two  teams  of  advisors  will  go  to  Nizhny  Nov¬ 
gorod,  Russia  and  Kharkov,  Ukraine.  They  will  be  in  place  by  the  middle  of  May. 
We  are  in  the  process  of  selecting  additional  cities  for  advisors,  including  one  in 
Central  Asia. 

In  addition  to  the  advisors,  the  U.S.  Government  will  be  establishing  western- 
style  business  centers  in  several  cities  throughout  the  new  independent  states  to 
provide  facilitation  services  for  American  businessmen.  We  will  also  be  calling  on 
several  existing  AID  contracts  with  American  accounting  and  consulting  firms  to 
provide  assistance  in  discreet  activities  relating  to  privatization,  such  as  asset  valu¬ 
ation  and  management  consulting. 

Another  fundamentally  important  area  requiring  major  reform  is  the  financial 
sector  and,  especially,  the  banking  systems  of  the  new  states.  Without  a  capability 
for  western  businesses  to  transfer  hard  currency  into  and  out  of  these  places,  com¬ 
mercial  promotion  efforts  will  meet  only  minimal  success.  We  are  addressing  bank¬ 
ing  reform  through  a  number  of  mechanisms  including  an  activity  with  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Treasury  aimed  at  providing  advisors  to  the  Central  Banks  and  Ministries 
of  Finance  in  several  of  the  new  republics.  These  advisors  will  provide  assistance  in 
areas  including  budget  management,  banking  reform,  and  tax  policy. 

In  the  general  area  of  privatization,  we  have  begun  discussions  with  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Finance  Corporation  to  support  auctions  of  small  and  medium-sized  retail  fa¬ 
cilities  in  several  cities  throughout  the  new  independent  states.  These  auctions  will 
be  modeled  after  the  very  successful  auction  effort  recently  completed  in  Nizhny 
Novgorod,  which  has  already  transferred  50  retail  enterprises  from  state  to  private 
ownership. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  give  you  and  your  colleagues  a  sense  of  where 
our  emphasis  will  be  when  additional  technical  assistance  monies  become  available. 
You  are  undoubtedly  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  Administration  has  had  an  appro¬ 
priations  request  amounting  to  $620  million  for  technical  and  humanitarian  assist¬ 
ance  before  the  Congress  for  several  months.  We  definitely  want  the  Congress  to 
share  our  sense  of  urgency,  but  we  also  recognize  the  difficulties  you  face  in  coming 
to  closure  on  Foreign  Operations  legislation.  We  have  already  reprogrammed  $85 
million  in  fiscal  years  1991-92  Economic  Support  Funds  (ESF)  to  jump-start  our 
technical  assistance  efforts  which  are  now  underway.  We  are  now  on  the  verge  of 
taking  another  $150  million  of  ESF  out  of  the  fiscal  year  1992  account  in  ordet  to 
preserve  and  accelerate  the  momentum  in  technical  assistance.  Although  I  am  not 
prepared  to  discuss  in  detail  how  this  $150  million  tranche  might  be  allocated,  ^low 
me  to  share  with  you  the  principle  which  will  guide  the  allocation;  we  shall  concen¬ 
trate  on  meeting  the  strong  desire  of  peoples  in  the  new  independent  states  to  learn 
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about  and  practice  political  pluralism  and  free  enterprise  based  upon  private  prop¬ 
erty.  In  addition  to  our  efforts  to  encourage  defense  conversion  and  private  sector 
development  across  the  board,  we  shall  concentrate  on  those  sectors  where  the  com¬ 
parative  advantages  of  American  workers  and  American  industry  are  the  greatest: 
in  agribusiness  (food  processing  and  distribution),  energy,  environment  (including 
nuclear  safety),  the  financial  sector  and  health  care,  including  the  pharmaceutical 
industry.  Although  there  are  many  other  sectors  of  American  private  enterprise 
which  can  benefit  from  new  markets  opened  up  by  technical  assistance,  we  simply 
cannot  expect  to  divide  a  $150  million  pie  into  so  many  pieces  and  still  make  a  dif¬ 
ference. 

I  would  like  to  conclude  by  reiterating  my  strong  belief  that  passage  of  the  Free¬ 
dom  Support  Act  is  essential  to  the  success  of  our  efforts.  It  is  essential  because  it 
would  convey  to  the  world  the  sense  that  the  American  people  have  come  together 
in  a  national  consensus  on  how  to  seize  the  greatest  opportunity  of  our  lifetimes,  a 
consensus  which — like  the  Marshall  Plan  of  45  years  ago — will  transcend  partisan 
political  fortunes. 

Senator  Biden.  Thank  you.  When  I  arrived  in  the  U.S.  Senate 
Richard  Nixon  was  President,  and  I  do  not  think  any  of  us  should 
be  surprised  that  his  experience  of  40  years  ago  as  a  young  Con¬ 
gressman  is  a  lesson  lost  on  him.  I  think — I  do  not  expect  you  to 
agree  with  this  or  disagree.  But  it  has  always  been  “Who  lost 
China,”  and  he  raised  the  issue  of  “Who  lost  Russia.”  I  have 
always  been  one  who  has  fondly  hoped  that  we  would  lose  Richard 
Nixon.  [Laughter.] 

But  occasionally,  even  Richard  Nixon  says  something  that  makes 
sense.  It  is  amazing,  if  you  stay  around  long  enough  you  say  things 
that  are — if  you  say  enough  things,  some  of  them  turn  out  to  be 
right.  I  find  it  astounding  some  of  the  things  Richard  Nixon  says. 
And  it  gives  me  encouragement  that,  in  my  future  relationships 
with  the  press,  maybe  they  will  suffer  from  amnesia  with  me  as 
well  as  they  have  with  him  over  the  years.  At  any  rate,  I  should 
not  get  started  on  former  President  Nixon. 

Ambassador  Armitage.  My  father  used  to  tell  me  a  broken  clock 
is  right  twice  a  day. 

Senator  Biden.  That  is  right.  Well  said. 

At  any  rate,  he  did  say  a  couple  things  that,  it  seems  to  me, 
made  some  sense. 

One  of  the  concerns  that  I  have  is  the  nature  of  the  debate  at  the 
moment  as  it  relates  to  the  former  Soviet  Union.  And  it  kind  of 
goes  like  this. 

Democrats,  some  of  whom  were  part  of  the  contingent  of  persons 
in  the  late  1970’s  and  1980’s  who  said,  “The  Russians  are  coming, 
the  Russians  are  coming,  the  Russians  are  coming,”  it  is  a  hard 
transition  to  make  to  say,  “They  are  not  there,  they  are  not  there, 
they  are  not  there  and  they  never  really  were  as  much  as  we 
thought  they  were.” 

And  so  the  only  way  they  can  cast  the  debate,  as  with,  I  would 
say,  90  percent  of  the  Republicans,  is  in  the  following  context.  That 
if  we  do  not,  it  will  be  “Who  lost  Russia.”  If  we  do  not,  it  will  be 
“Armageddon  in  the  future.”  If  we  do  not,  we  will  only  have  to  do 
more  later.  And  that,  again,  all  is  true,  I  think,  to  varying  degrees. 

But  what  I  do  not  hear  enough  and  what,  quite  frankly,  Mr.  Am¬ 
bassador,  people  are  going  to  be  looking  to  you  more  for,  is  some¬ 
thing  you  touched  on  but  did  not  develop.  And  that  is,  what  is  the 
affirmative  case  for  this  support?  What  is  our  vision  of  the  rela¬ 
tionship?  What  do  we  want  it  to  be  10  years  from  now? 
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I  mean,  the  stark  difference,  it  seems  to  me,  between  Democrats 
and  Republicans,  I  will  try  not  to  make  this  partisan,  between  the 
end  of  World  War  II  and  what  has  happened  more  quietly  over  the 
last  couple  of  years,  were  bold  initiatives  that  were  designed  to  es¬ 
tablish  a  new  world  order.  What  we  seem  to  be  doing  as  a  nation  is 
responding  incrementally  and  responding  to  prevent  something  bad 
from  happening.  That  is  how  we  argue  it,  discuss  it,  present  it, 
rather  than  go  to  the  American  people  and  say,  “This  is  our  vision 
for  the  world.  This  is  our  vision  of  what  our  foreign  policy  is  de¬ 
signed  to  promote,  not  only  in  Russia,  but  throughout  the  former 
Soviet  Union  and  in  Europe  generally.” 

And  so  my  plea  to  you  would  be,  to  the  extent  that  you  can,  to 
participate  in  formulating  a  vision  for  the  American  people.  And  to 
the  extent  that  I  criticize  the  President,  that  is  my  criticism,  his 
lack  of  vision  or,  if  he  has  a  vision,  his  lack  of  ability  or  willingness 
or  desire  to  communicate  that  vision. 

I  would  invite  you  to  respond  and  I  have  some  specific  questions 
after  that.  What  prompted  me  to  say  that  was  your  opening  about 
this  is  done  in  part  out  of  the  largesse  and  the  good  will  and  hu¬ 
manitarian  instincts  of  the  American  people.  But  what  is  missing, 
it  seems  to  me,  is  an  articulation  of  what  we  hope  the  relationship 
to  look  like. 

Let  me  give  you  a  case  in  point  and  I  will  stop.  The  debate 
within  the  Defense  Department  about,  for  example,  the  aerospace 
industry  and  Russia.  This  is  a  legitimate  debate;  I  am  not  being 
critical  about  it.  But  what  comes  out  as  the  strongest  voice  is,  “Let 
us  make  sure  we  keep  Russia  as  weak  and  as  inept  as  we  possibly 
can  because  that  is  clearly  in  the  interest  of  the  IJnited  States  for 
the  longest  term.” 

There  is  another  vision.  The  other  vision  is  the  vision  that  is  not 
dissimilar  to  the  one  that  was  held  with  regard  to  Germany  and 
Japan  after  World  War  II,  which  is,  we  want  to  build  democratic 
institutions  but  we  know  we  cannot  build  them  without  building 
the  economic  viability  of  those  nations,  and  we  know  one  of  the  by¬ 
products  of  that  will  be  economic  competition. 

That  debate  is  not  settled  within  the  administration  at  this 
point,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge.  That  is  the  kind  of  thing  I 
mean.  That  is  one  small  example. 

Enough  said  by  me.  I  would  invite  your  response  about,  as  the 
President  would  say,  this  vision  thing. 

Ambassador  Armitage.  You  will  not  catch  me  arguing  that  we 
need  a  vision  thing.  I  think  I  can  explain,  however,  a  bit  some  of 
the  difficulties. 

I  said  to  you  that  our  desire  to  help  sprang  from  a  genuine  hu¬ 
manitarian  interest  but,  much  more  than  that,  self-interest.  And, 
obviously,  part  of  the  vision  is  the  peoples  of  the  former  Soviet 
Union  in  the  largest  untapped  consumer  pool  left,  and  they  are 
hungry  for  items  and  things,  et  cetera,  and  they  represent  an  enor¬ 
mous  market  to  us.  But  I  even  feel  a  little  bad  because  of  the  crass¬ 
ness  of  the  statement  when  you  talk  about  looking  at  people  o'nly 
as  potential  consumers,  but  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  every  bil¬ 
lion  dollars  of  exports  is  20,000  U.S.  jobs,  et  cetera,  et  cetera. 

I  think  all  of  us  are  much  more  comfortable,  when  we  are  not 
quite  sure  what  to  say  or  how  to  phrase  our  arguments,  to  use  the 
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negative.  You  know,  we  have  got  to  keep  them  from  being  a  threat 
again  and  keep  them  from  being  a  nuclear  strategic  threat  to  us. 
Those  things  are  obvious  on  the  face.  What  we  really  want  is  the 
other  side  of  that  coin:  we  want  a  democratic,  pluralistic  society. 
We  hope  that  it  has  free  markets.  They  do  not  have  to  be  a  free 
market  economy  just  like  our  own;  Japan  is  not.  There  are  other 
examples.  But  they  have  to  have  the  same  general  kind  of  princi¬ 
ples.  And  why?  Because  we  want  them  to  be  part  of  the  family  of 
nations  who  solves  problems  instead  of  causes  them. 

And  which  problems  do  we  want  them  to  solve?  Their  ethnic  dis¬ 
putes,  with  which  they  are  very  familiar.  Senator  Sarbanes  has  a 
very  strong  concern  about  Armenians  and  others.  They  have  a 
voice;  they  have  a  view.  We  want  them  to  be  a  problem-solver.  We 
want  them  to  solve  the  problems  of  the  environment.  That  is  a 
positive  vision  in  which  they,  again,  have  firsthand  and  devastating 
experience.  So  we  want  that  vision  thing. 

But  it  is  difficult,  I  think,  to  frame  that  argument  without  in 
some  way  sounding  a  little  crass  or  sounding  a  little — and  I  hate  to 
use  the  word  capitalist  in  a  very  negative  way,  that  we  are  just  in¬ 
terested  in  them  for  their  potential  consumer  base. 

Senator  Biden.  Well,  one  of  the  things  I  think  the  administra¬ 
tion,  the  President,  is  going  to  have  to  tell  us  somewhere  down  the 
line — or  if  he  is  reelected  it  will  still  be  current  and  if  he  not  re¬ 
elected,  whomever.  If  it  is  Governor  Clinton,  he  is  going  to  have  to 
tell  us.  And  that  is,  do  we  want  the  Soviet  Union  to  grow  into  a 
powerful  nation?  A  powerful  nation  in  the  sense  that  Germany  is  a 
powerful  nation,  Japan  is  a  powerful  nation. 

Granted,  we  do  not  want  further  proliferation  of  nuclear  capabil¬ 
ity.  We  have  the  ability  to  deal  with  that  if  we  are  aggressive  and 
wise  about  it  right  now,  in  my  view.  To  use  a  phrase  that  the  for¬ 
eign  policy  specialists  use  to  the  point  that  it  no  longer  has  any  rel¬ 
evance,  we  have  a  great  window  of  opportunity  to  do  that  now. 

But  I  really  mean  this  when  I  say  I  do  not  think  the  American 
people  know  what  we  are  about.  The  conservative  view  has  been 
for  the  past  4  years.  Is  Gorbachev  for  real?  We  debated  that  2  years 
after  the  rest  of  the  world  had  made  that  judgment  very  soundly. 
We  literally  had  the  debate  in  this  town  among  the  same  people  we 
listen  to  people  like  Richard  Nixon  about,  is  Gorbachev  for  real. 
The  rest  of  the  world  was  saying,  “What  the  hell  are  you  asking 
that  question  for?  Of  course  he  is  real.” 

But  we  here,  because  of  the  cold  war  institutions  built  up,  have  a 
continued  stake  in  its  continuation.  Half  the  buildings  built  in  this 
town  that  are  built  by  private  enterprise,  the  think  tanks,  have 
little  relevance  now  that  the  war  is  over.  They  are  in  the  process  of 
trying  to  figure  out  whether  they  are  going  to  become  experts  on 
AIDS,  or  they  are  going  to  become  experts  on  inner  cities.  They  do 
not  know  what  the  hell  they  are  going  to  do  to  justify  their  con¬ 
tinuance. 

1  do  not  say  that  critically;  I  say  that  as  a  statement  of  fact.  We 
had  in  this  town  this  debate  which  was,  first,  is  Gorbachev  for  real. 
And  then  about  2  years  after  everybody  else  figured  out  he  was,  we 
said,  “Uh-huh,  OK.  Now  he  is  for  real  and  he  is  the  only  thing 
there.” 
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And  all  the  rest  of  the  world  was  saying,  “You  have  got  to  talk 
to  the  republics.  You  have  got  to  get  in  there  and  talk  to  the  indi¬ 
vidual  leaders  in  the  republics.  And,  by  the  way,  talk  to  Yeltsin.” 
Yeltsin  lands  in  the  United  States  and  Bob  Dole  goes  and  meets 
him.  No  one  else  wants  to  talk  to  him.  You  all  at  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  were  saying,  “Oh,  mea  culpa,  mea  culpa,  mea  maxima 
culpa.”  “Geeze,  we  got  our  investment  in  Gorbachev;  we  have  got 
to  stick  there.  And  Gorbachev,  I  do  not  know.  Will  he  make  it? 
Will  he  make  it?”  The  rest  of  the  world  figured,  “He  may  make  it 
but  whether  or  not  he  makes  it  does  not  change  the  facts.” 

The  point  is  we,  including  the  Congress,  have  been  behind  the 
curve  all  the  way  along  here.  And  what  I  am  finding  is  the  people 
with  whom  I  speak  who  do  not  count  themselves  as  experts  say, 
“Hey,  Joe.  What  is  going  on?  What  do  we  want?  Do  we  want 
Russia  to  still  have  a  space  program?  Do  we  want  Russia  to  become 
wealthy?  Do  we  want  to  develop  their  oil  fields?”  That  is  a  good 
one.  They  have  got  all  these  energy  resources.  You  heard  Senator 
Helms  talk  about  them  yesterday.  Now  the  question  is,  is  it  a  good 
thing  if  they  develop  them?  Because  if  they  develop  them  and  they 
do  it  well,  they  may  become  strong  economically. 

Well,  half  of  this  town  is  still  saying,  “No,  no.  Better  that  stuff 
stays  in  the  ground.  We  do  not  want  this  to  get  any  better.  They 
get  better,  they  get  strong.”  The  other  half  says,  “Hmm.  We  have 
got  to  get  them  there  so  they  have  some  foreign  exchange.  We  have 
got  to  get  them  there  and  we  want  them  to  develop  that  because 
they  are  not  going  to  buy  Cadillacs  unless  they  are  pumping  oil. 
They  are  not  going  to  buy  our  sewing  machines  unless  they  are 
mining  silver.  They  are  not  going  to  buy  our  washing  machines 
unless  they  are  mining  gold.” 

That  is  what  I  mean,  and  I  do  not  want  to  belabor  this.  I  will 
drop  it.  But  we  do  not  have  a  decision. 

Ambassador  Armitage.  We  ought  to  belabor  it;  it  is  the  key.  You 
wonder  about  why  we  do  not  have  this  great  debate,  and  we  both 
live  in  this  milieu,  and,  unfortunately,  we  are  not  able  to  engage  in 
sort  of  brain  surgery.  We  do  it  with  a  blunt  instrument.  So  we  use 
these  simplistic  arguments. 

The  answer  to,  do  we  want  the  Soviet  Union  to  be  a  great 
power — yes.  But  we  want  them  to  be  a  great  power;  that  is,  eco¬ 
nomically  viable  and  strong  with  a  developed  society,  with  a  plural¬ 
istic  political  system,  with  freedom  of  religions  and  human  rights, 
et  cetera,  and  with  a  competent,  comparably  size  military  which 
any  country  needs  in  order  to  be  confident.  So  we  want  them  to  be 
a  great  power.  And  the  only  way,  though,  that  we  can  be  comforta¬ 
ble  with  them  being  a  great  power  is  if  they  are  pluralistic. 

Senator  Biden.  OK.  See,  you  are  the  first  guy  who  has  said  that 
in  this  administration,  by  the  way.  I  defy  you  to  find  anywhere 
anyone  else  who  said  that.  And  I  compliment  you  on  that.  That  is 
the  kind  of  thing  we  have  to  develop.  If  I  make  an  analogy — and 
again,  let  us  assume  that  we  have  a  Democratic  President,  .al¬ 
though  that  is  hard  to  assume  anymore. 

Assume  we  had  a  Democratic  President.  I  would  be  saying  the 
same  thing;  and  that  is,  at  the  end  of  World  War  II  the  President 
of  the  United  States  of  America  went  to  the  American  people  and 
said,  “I  know  you  are  tired  of  war  but  we  are  going  to  keep  300,000 
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troops  in.  You  want  them  all  home.  We  are  going  to  keep  them 
over  there  in  Europe.”  Nobody  liked  that.  Everybody  acts  now  like 
everybody  liked  NATO.  Everybody  acts  now  like  everybody  liked 
the  Marshall  Plan.  Everybody  acts  now  like  everybody  liked  the 
Truman  Doctrine.  Nobody  liked  that.  Nobody.  It  took  courage  and 
leadership  for  a  Republican  President  following  a  Democratic 
President,  a  guy  named  Eisenhower,  and  that  Democratic  Presi¬ 
dent  named  Truman,  to  go  to  the  American  people  and  say,  “I 
know  you  want  everybody  home.  We  are  not  going  to  bring  them 
all  home.”  “And,  by  the  way,  I  also  know  you  do  not  want  to  send 
money  to  the  outfit  that  just  killed  your  son,  but  we  are  going  to 
send  money  to  them.” 

We  talk  today,  my  generation  talks  today  like,  “You  know,  ev¬ 
erybody  agreed  on  that.  That  was  the  thing  everybody  was  looking 
forward  to.”  Every  congressman  went  home  and  ducked.  They  went 
home  and  said,  “Whoa,  wait  a  minute  now.  I  do  not  know.  Maybe 
this  NATO  is  a  good  idea  but  I  really  do  not  want  your  son  to  stay 
there.  We  are  going  to  get  him  home  tomorrow.”  Go  back  and  read 
the  debates. 

But  we  had  leadership.  We  had  a  President  that  said,  “Whether 
you  like  it  or  not,  I  am  telling  you  what  I  want  Europe  to  look 
like.”  I  am  looking  for  this  President  to  say,  and  the  next  one, 
“This  is  what  we  are  looking  for,”  and  defining  it. 

I  guess  the  reason  I  bother  to  say  this  to  you  is,  one  of  the  rea¬ 
sons  why  we  have  a  problem  with  this  legislation  is,  if  it  is  just  to 
prevent  an  enemy  from  rising  again,  the  American  people  say,  “We 
do  not  need  to  do  this.  We  do  not  need  this.”  Because  they  are 
pretty  smart.  They  look  out  there  and  see  we  could  walk  away,  not 
do  anything,  and  for  the  next  2,  5,  7,  10  years,  nothing  they  can  do. 
Nothing  they  can  do  can  present  a  threat  to  us  like  they  did  before. 
Zero  possibility.  So  there  is  no  sense  of  urgency  to  it. 

Whereas,  if  we  go  out  and  say,  “Look.  This  is  what  we  are  sell¬ 
ing.  This  is  the  part  of  the  picture  it  fits  in,”  I  think  we  have  a 
better  chance  even  though  it  takes  a  little  more  courage  to  go  out 
and  say  it. 

Ambassador  Armitage.  Obviously,  you  know  that  we  will  pass 
these  back,  but  I  feel  compelled  to  say  something.  There  are  a  lot 
of  differences — I  will  not  belabor  them — between  the  present  time 
and  the  time  of  the  Marshall  Plan,  and  some  of  the  differences  are 
on  that  side.  It  is  not  on  the  executive  branch. 

Senator  Biden.  No,  no.  I  agree  with  that.  By  the  way,  I  am 
trying  to  be  as  clear  as  I  can.  I  do  not  lay  all  the  blame  at  either 
party  or  the  administration  or  the  Congress.  But  there  is  one  seri¬ 
ous  problem.  Ultimately,  the  only  guy  in  town  that  can  lay  out  a 
vision  is  the  President. 

Ambassador  Armitage.  I  agree. 

Senator  Biden.  Congress  cannot  do  that.  Never  have  in  over  200 
years.  Not  possible  institutionally. 

Let  me  move  on.  I  know  you  have  a  3:30  deadline.  To  the  extent 
that  we  have  problems  on  the  floor,  I  predict  you  are  going  to  get 
hit  with  the  following  concern  about  what  we  passed  out  of  com¬ 
mittee.  And  that  is  the  waiver  authority.  I  am  not  in  any  way  sug¬ 
gesting  this  was  the  motivation  of  Senator  Dodd.  He  has  made 
clear  from  the  outset  his  view  on  this  waiver  authority. 
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But  I  suspect  in  the  House  and  the  Senate,  this  waiver  authority, 
as  broad  as  it  is,  is  a  very  convenient  rationale  for  reasons  other 
than  the  waiver  to  say,  “I  do  not  want  any  part  in  helping  the  So¬ 
viets.”  So  that,  with  thinking  people  you  can  say,  “OK.  Let  me  tell 
you  here.  It  makes  sense  not  to  do  this  because  we  have  not  done  it 
before.”  And  they  have  to  look  at  you  and  acknowledge  to  the  same 
extent.  And  they  have  to  acknowledge,  “Well,  yes,  that  is  true.” 
And  then,  for  other  folks  who  do  not  want  to  help  anybody  now — I 
mean,  it  would  not  matter  where  it  was,  Los  Angeles  or  Moscow, 
does  not  matter.  They  say,  “Yes.  That  is  my  guy.  That  is  my 
woman.  They  did  not  go  and  waste  my  tax  dollars.” 

So  what  I  am  respectfully  suggesting  is  the  following,  and  I  did 
not  want  to  raise  it  yesterday.  I  think,  whether  it  is  you  and  me  or 
whether  it  is  the  Secretary  and  Bob  Dole  or  whomever,  I  think  you 
should  be  prepared  to  consider  the  following.  And  this  is  not  in  any 
way  by  way  of  a  demand;  I  am  just  telling  you  what  I  think  will 
happen. 

I  suggest  we  discuss  the  issue  of  why  can  we  not  provide  a  list  of 
the  laws — I  know  you  are  not  going  to  get  them  all  that  you 
want — that  we  might  be  waiving  and  the  timeframe  in  which  we 
might  be  waiving  them,  or  come  up  with  something  that  limits  the 
scope  of  what  that  easily  allows.  Because  if  you  read  the  language. 
Subsection  (c).  Waiver  Authority: 

Assistance  may  be  provided  and  authorities  may  be  exercised  for  the  objects  of 
this  act  notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law  that  would  have  the  effect  of 
prohibiting,  restricting  or  impeding  the  implementation  of  activities  that  would  pro¬ 
mote  such  objectives  including  any  statutory  program,  ceiling  on  loan  guarantees  or 
insurance  programs. 

I  think  that  when  people  look  at  that  one,  that  we  may  be  faced 
with  it  on  the  floor.  So  I  am  just  sort  of  not  a  shot  across  your  bow 
but  a  flare  sent  up  that  there  may  be  a  need  to  deal  with  that  a 
little  bit  more. 

Ambassador  Armitage.  I  thank  you  very  much  for  the  flare.  I 
assume  that  is  what  Senator  Dodd  was  referring  to. 

Senator  Biden.  Yes.  To  the  best  of  my  knowledge  that  is  what  he 
was  talking  about. 

Ambassador  Armitage.  Am  I  not  correct  that  the  seed  language 
had  the  same  basic  language,  or  the  seed  legislation  had  the  same 
basic  language? 

Senator  Biden.  Yes.  Keep  in  mind  now,  this  is  not  my  problem. 
This  is  going  to  be  our  problem. 

Ambassador  Armitage.  No.  We  are  just  having  a  dialog. 

Senator  Biden.  When  I  drafted  the  SEED  legislation  it  did  have 
broad  authority  with  one  exception.  What  we  did  was,  we  specifi¬ 
cally  named  each  of  the  programs  to  which  this  waiver  could  apply. 
So  there  are  two  ways  of  narrowing  this.  You  narrow  it  either  by 
saying,  what  can  be  waived  rather  than  saying  everything,  or  you 
narrow  it  to  the  programs  to  which  a  waiver  can  be  applied.  What 
we  have  here  is  no  program  delineation  and  no  waiver  limitation. 

I  am  just  being  practical  with  you  here.  And  so  that  is  the  rehson 
why  I  raise  it.  I  would  respectfully  suggest  that  as  a — I  do  not  want 
to  sound  defeatist  on  this,  but — as  a  fall-back  position  you  think  of, 
and  I  think  there  are  ways  that  you  can  accomplish  the  same  end 
giving  greater  certainty  that  this  institution  is  not  giving  away  its 
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authority.  We  have  both  been  in  this  town  long  enough  to  know 
institutional  prerogatives  are  things  that  end  up  being  sticking 
points.  They  have  been  with  you,  the  administration,  this  one,  the 
last  one,  every  one  I  have  served  under,  as  well  as  the  Congress. 
And  that  is  the  only  reason  I  raise  it. 

Ambassador  Armitage.  I  thank  you  very  much  for  that,  and  I 
would  only  say — and  I  would  have  said  it  in  response  to  Senator 
Dodd  but,  frankly,  things  were  going  all  right  yesterday  and  I  did 
not  want  to  rile  him.  We  knew  that  this  was  a  concern  and  an  in¬ 
stitutional  concern  but  thought  that  the  Section  634  language, 
which  requires  us  to  come  to  the  Hill  with  congressional  notifica¬ 
tion  for  any  movements  of  money,  would  assuage  his  feelings  of 
blank-checkism.  But  I  am  very  grateful  to  you. 

Senator  Biden.  Well,  what  you  help  do  is  you  do  diminish  the 
concerns  in  one  sense  and  you  raise  them  in  another.  And  that  is 
simply  this.  You  may  give  the  Congress  as  an  institution  a  hook, 
but  you  may  also  be  making  sure  you  take  certain  players  in  this 
process  out  of  the  process  within  the  committee  structure.  That  is 
the  problem.  Let  me  be  more  specific. 

I  wanted  very  much  to  push  more  rapidly,  as  your  staff  will  tell 
you,  on  the  CFE  agreement.  I  thought  we  were  ready  to  move 
much  earlier — and  that  is  not  being  critical — when  I  sat  down  with 
the  Secretary.  There  is,  as  well,  a  hope  and  an  expectation  that  is 
still  alive  in  me  that  we  will  have  START  up  at  some  point. 

One  of  the  things  you  were  all  wise  enough  to  tell  me  was,  hey, 
look,  Joe.  The  House  wants  in  on  this  deal  even  though  the  Consti¬ 
tution  says  you  all  are  the  ones  that  do  it.  So  what  we  do  not  want 
to  do,  Joe,  is  rip  our  britches  with  the  House.  And  rather  than  go 
back  and  quote  to  you  all  what  the  Constitution  says,  I  have  been 
around  long  enough  to  know  that  I  understand  what  you  under¬ 
stand.  And  what  I  most  want  to  have  happen,  under  the  rules,  is  I 
want  arms  control  agreements,  conventional  and  strategic.  And 
you  are  committed  to  that  and  I  believe  that  to  be  the  case. 

And  so  it  is  in  the  same  category,  Mr.  Secretary,  that  I  am  talk¬ 
ing  about.  And  again,  I  do  not  necessarily  mean  you  have  to  deal 
with  me  about  that,  but  you  may  find  it  worthwhile.  It  is  up  to 
you,  and  I  have  no  pride  of  authorship  in  this.  Maybe  we  should 
talk.  Or  if  there  are  others  that,  as  you  do  your  head  counts,  you 
may  want  to  talk  to  the  Republican  leadership  about  this  a  little 
bit,  too. 

Ambassador  Armitage.  We  would  certainly  like  to  capture  a 
member  who,  in  the  past,  has  supported  these  type  bills,  so  we 
listen  very  carefully  to  you. 

Senator  Biden.  Again,  I  promise  you,  you  do  not  have  to  stroke 
me  in  this.  I  mean  that  sincerely. 

Ambassador  Armitage.  I  was  thinking  of  your  colleague  from 
Connecticut. 

Senator  Biden.  All  right.  Good. 

I  have  a  couple  other  things  and  then  I  have  a  couple  of  ques¬ 
tions.  Because  I  know  you  have  a  3:30  deadline  I  will  submit  them 
to  you  in  writing  because  they  are  not  volumes;  it  does  not  require 
a  lot  of  work. 

One  of  the  criticisms  from  another  very  distinguished  American, 
former  Secretary  Kissinger,  has  been  that  there  is  a  narrow  focus 
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on  Russia  as  opposed  to  the  CIS.  And,  in  addition  to  him,  the 
course  has  been  churned  up  a  little  bit,  there  is  criticism  that  the 
very  title  of  the  act  is  somewhat  skewed  to  the  notion  that  we  are 
really  concerned  about  Russia  first  and  foremost  and  Tadzhikistan 
and  Belarus,  Armenia,  Georgia,  et  cetera,  they  all  are  not  really  on 
the  agenda. 

Now,  you  have  indicated  that  that  is  not  the  case,  that  it  is  the 
whole  of  the  CIS.  But  it  is,  clearly,  it  seems  to  me,  not  within  the 
United  States’  interest  to  treat  all  of  the  former  Soviet  republics  as 
a  unit,  providing  the  exact  same  assistance  to  each  of  the  republics. 
I  would  emphasize,  though,  that  this  is  particularly  the  case  for  the 
Central  Asian  nations  which  present,  I  think  and  I  know  you  do,  a 
different  dilemma  for  us. 

Now,  would  you  describe  for  me  if  you  can  some  of  the  specific 
efforts  the  administration  is  making  to  address  the  situations  in 
these  nations  differently?  And  what  particular  problems  do  you  see 
in  one  nation  or  group  of  nations  that  do  not  exist  in  another,  by 
illustration?  What  particular  projects  are  you  thinking  about  that 
are  targeted  to  one  member  of  the  former  Soviet  Union,  and  not  to 
another?  Demonstrate  if  you  can  how  you  understand  and  are 
treating  this  situation. 

Ambassador  Armitage.  First  of  all,  I  have  got  to  say  I  get  a  little 
frosted  with  Mr.  Kissinger’s  criticism.  He  obviously  has  not  read 
the  newspapers. 

We  are  a  superpower,  world  leader,  and  I  think  we  acted  like  a 
super  power — the  first  nation  to  set  up  embassies  in  all  12  repub¬ 
lics;  the  only  nation  to  deliver  humanitarian  medicines  and  food  to 
all  12  republics;  the  only  nation  or  the  first  nation  whose  foreign 
secretary  traveled  to  all  Central  Asian  republics  to  make  dramati¬ 
cally  the  point  that  Henry  would  want  us  to  make,  that  they  are 
all  separate  and  equal. 

They  are  not,  however,  as  you  suggest,  of  equal  importance  to  us. 
It  is  equally  important  that  they  are  democratic,  but  in  terms  of 
our  national  interests  they  have  varying  degrees  of  importance. 

We  are  working,  in  the  main,  with  both  Turkey  and  Israel  in  the 
Central  Asian  republics.  I  have  met  even  this  morning  with  Israeli 
officials  about  developing  agriculture,  water  irrigation  and  some 
medical  training  in  the  Central  Asian  republics.  The  Turks  are 
working  with  us  where  we  are  both  putting  money  toward  banking 
training,  financial  sector  training,  scholarships  for  students.  We 
are  using  the  Turkish  satellite  to  broadcast  in  some  U.S.  program¬ 
ming  on  the  television  net. 

Some  of  the  specific  problems  that  exist,  for  instance,  in  the  Cen¬ 
tral  Asian  republics  that  do  not  exist  in  the  Russian  Federation  or 
Ukraine  are  as  follows.  Certainly,  there  are  linguistic  problems. 
We  tried  to  convert  an  alphabet  and  we  are  working  with  the 
Turks  to  convert  the  alphabet.  Clearly,  the  Muslim,  the  Islamic 
identification  of  the  Central  Asian  republics,  is  another  difference 
and  one  that  we  have  to  treat  with  some  respect,  whether  we,  are 
dealing  in  the  provision  of  medicines  or  provision  of  food.  Witness 
the  provision  of  pork,  which  would  be  a  rather  gross  error  for  those 
republics.  So  there  are  these  specific  elements  that  crop  up  in  each 
one. 
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We  are  working  in  the  defense  conversion  area,  for  instance, 
trying  to  get  defense  advisors  in  Alma-Ata  in  Kazakhstan  because 
of  their  large  defense  enterprises.  Some  of  the  other  Central  Asian 
states  do  not  have  them.  So  defense  conversion  is  just  not  an  ele¬ 
ment  where  they  would  be  involved,  et  cetera,  et  cetera. 

Let  me  tell  you  in  the  health  care  area  it  is  kind  of  interesting. 
We  have  done  an  assessment  of  all  12  republics  and  have  found 
some  things  that  are  absolutely  similar  in  all  12  new  nations  and 
some  things  that  are  different.  The  similarities  are  the  major 
causes  of  death,  which  are  heart  disease  followed  by  cancer,  just 
like  our  own.  We  found  that  life  expectancies  are  pretty  consistent; 
they  are  about  4  years  less  for  men  and  7  years  less  for  women 
than  in  the  United  States  throughout  the  Russian  Federation  and 
the  other  Central  Asian  republics. 

However,  it  was  in  the  childbearing  and  child-raising  area  that 
we  found  enormous  problems.  For  instance,  in  the  Russian  Federa¬ 
tion  we  are  told  by  their  experts  that  a  woman  has  as  many  as 
eight  abortions,  if  you  can  imagine  that.  Eight  per  person.  In  the 
Central  Asian  republics  abortions  are  not  a  factor.  By  the  time 
they  are  16,  normally,  a  woman  has  her  first  child  and  she  gives 
birth  to  her  fifth  by  the  time  she  is  30.  So  you  can  see  that  those 
present  some  different  sort  of  problems  in  the  way  society  changes 
the  norm. 

Senator  Biden.  While  we  are  speaking  of  the  health  issues  let  us 
talk  about  medicine  for  a  minute.  I  gather  the  administration  dis¬ 
covered  that  medical  supplies  were  desperately  needed  throughout 
the  former  Soviet  Union.  That  is  my  understanding.  Is  that  cor¬ 
rect? 

Ambassador  Armitage.  That  is  indeed  right. 

Senator  Biden.  And  in  many  cases,  medicines  and  very  basic 
medical  equipment  were  apparently  in  greater  demand  than  food. 

Ambassador  Armitage.  Absolutely. 

Senator  Biden.  Would  you  discuss  with  us  for  a  moment  the 
nature  of  this  medical  shortage?  Are  they  the  result  of  both  pro¬ 
duction  and  distribution  problems?  Just  talk  with  us  a  little  bit 
about  what  you  know  about  it. 

Ambassador  Armitage.  In  the  main,  they  are  the  result  of  the 
breakdown  of  relations  between  formerly  Eastern  Europe  and  their 
inability  to  work  the  same  sort  of  barter  deals  they  used  to  work 
with  India,  who  is  another  major  supplier  of  pharmaceuticals.  We 
have  found  enormous  shortages  in  the  sort  of  broad-spectrum  anti¬ 
biotics.  Insulin,  a  big  shortage.  All  sorts  of  what  we  would  consider 
rank  and  file,  normal  instruments  and  implements  of  medicine. 
There  are  facilities,  and  there  are  public  health  providers.  There 
are  hospitals  and  there  are  beds.  But,  in  many  cases,  there  is  no 
insulin  and  there  is  no  x-ray  equipment,  et  cetera,  et  cetera. 

This  has  been  a  ticklish  problem  for  us  because  in  our  humani¬ 
tarian  instinct  we  would  love  to  go  out  and  donate  the  latest  equip¬ 
ment  of  ;c,  y,  and  z  variety  and  it  would  work  great  for  2  months, 
but  there  would  be  no  spare  parts  and  no  follow-on  support  for  it, 
so  we  would  actually  be  creating  a  bigger  problem  for  ourselves.  So 
we  have  concentrated  right  now  on  providing  very  basic  medi¬ 
cines _ as  I  say,  broad-spectrum  antibiotics  and  things  of  that 
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nature — and  staying  away  from  the  highly  sophisticated  western 
equipment  until  we  are  sure  we  can  support  it. 

For  instance,  I  have  just  notified  Foreign  Minister  Shevardnadze 
that  we  will  provide  Georgia  a  1,000-bed  hospital — and  this  is  a 
field  hospital — from  the  U.S.  Army.  This  is,  though  it  has  tents,  it 
has  all  the  equipment  to  support  1,000  beds. 

Senator  Biden.  Will  we  staff  that  hospital? 

Ambassador  Armitage.  No,  we  will  not.  They  will  staff  it.  But 
we  will  staff  it  with  them  until  we  are  sure  that  they  can  operate 
all  the  equipment.  But,  frankly,  many  of  their  health  care  provid¬ 
ers  are  quite  well  prepared.  It  is  a  lack  of  equipment  and  a  lack  of 
medication. 

We  are  trying  to  address  it,  one,  by  obviously  encouraging  U.S. 
pharmaceutical  firms  to  go  into  joint  ventures  with  the  former 
Soviet  Union  and  we  are  having  some  luck.  St.  Petersburg  looks 
like  a  good  candidate  for  a  rather  major  U.S.  joint  venture.  We  are 
cochair  of  a  medical  working  group,  international,  on  this  endeav¬ 
or. 

Senator  Biden.  That  was  my  next  question.  Can  you  elaborate  on 
that  a  little  bit?  Because,  obviously,  when  I  met  with  my  European 
counterparts,  they  talked  extensively  about  their  recognition  of 
this  need  as  well.  To  what  extent  do  we  coordinate  with,  are  we 
aware  of,  is  there  an  overlap  with,  or  is  the  problem  so  vast  there 
is  no  overlap? 

Ambassador  Armitage.  I  am  pleased  to  announce  that  we  were 
first;  we  provided  the  first  assessment  to  the  international  commu¬ 
nity.  World  Health  Organization  has  done  a  followup  to  that,  a 
more  in-depth  one,  that  did  not  vary  the  findings  that  we  had,  just 
added  to  them.  Carol  Adelman,  who  is  in  charge  of  the  EUR  region 
for  AID  is  our  representative  on  the  working  group  with  French.  It 
is  a  completely  international  organization.  And  of  our  five  working 
groups  that  came  out  of  the  international  conference,  medical  is 
the  most  congenial,  most  collegial,  as  I  think  everyone  feels  the 
need  to  not  worry  about  sort  of  commercial  interests  or  anything. 
Let  us  solve  the  initial  problem  first  and  later  we  will  worry  about 
the  commercial  interests. 

Senator  Biden.  With  regard  to  the  commercial  interests,  what 
kind  of  dichotomy  is  set  up,  if  any,  with  our  desire  to  help  the  East¬ 
ern  European  countries  get  on  their  feet,  our  interest  in  seeing 
that  India’s  economy  grows  and  does  not  diminish  or  stagnate,  and 
our  ability  to  go  into  the  CIS  and  provide  some  of  the  very  things 
that,  through  barter  but  nonetheless  getting  something  in  return, 
was  provided  for  by  those  countries?  Or  is  not  on  that  scope? 

Ambassador  Armitage.  We  use  some  different  terms.  We  are  de¬ 
sirous  of  Eastern  Europe,  for  instance,  to  sell  for  hard  currency 
their  pharmaceuticals  to  address  the  needs  in  the  former  Soviet 
Union.  And  one  of  the  ways  to  do  that  is  to  encourage  third  coun¬ 
try  transfers,  the  Japanese  to  put  some  real  money  into  Eastern 
Europe  and  allow  that  medicine  to  be  shipped.  I  have  even  volun¬ 
teered  to  ship  it  for  free  under  the  humanitarian  authorities  grant¬ 
ed  me  by  the  Congress.  And  that  is,  indeed,  one  of  the  things  that 
Vice  President  Quayle  is  discussing  with  the  Japanese  even  now, 
sort  of  these  triangular  arrangements. 
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For  our  own  initiatives,  we  are  putting,  out  of  the  first  $85  mil¬ 
lion  which  we  have  available  that  we  took  out  of  hide  and  repro¬ 
grammed,  we  have  $15  million  or  about  a  little  less  than  one-fifth 
of  it  directed  toward  health  care  improvements.  We  are,  in  addition 
to  that,  senator,  providing  out  of  OFDA,  the  Office  for  Disaster  As¬ 
sistance,  and  some  of  the  moneys  that  are  available  to  them  about 
$5  million  worth  of  vaccinations,  particularly  measles  vaccinations, 
in  the  Central  Asian  republics,  as  we  found  that  that  looks  like  a 
rather  large,  looming  problem. 

Senator  Biden.  Let  me  shift  for  a  moment  to  education.  Could 
you  enlighten  the  committee  a  little  bit  on  what  the  thinking  is  at 
the  moment  in  the  administration  in  general  on  education  aid?  To 
what  extent  are  we  developing  programs  with  an  inherent  multipli¬ 
er  effect  where  we  train,  for  example,  a  Russian  teacher  to  teach 
English,  to  other  Russian  teachers  who  will  then  teach  Engligh? 
How  are  we  approaching  the  education  aid  side? 

By  the  way,  let  me  say  at  the  outset,  on  these  specifics  there  may 
not  be  enough  time  passed  to  develop  a  comprehensive  program.  I 
am  not  trying  to  lay  on  you  that  you  are  supposed  to  have  a  com¬ 
prehensive  approach  to  every  one  of  these  issues.  But  to  the  extent 
that  we  have  developed  an  approach,  could  you  tell  us  a  little  bit 
about  it? 

Ambassador  Armitage.  Yes,  I  can.  And  Mr.  Soros  is  going  to,  I 
think,  thrill  you  with  what  he  is  going  to  tell  you  about  these  mat¬ 
ters  following  me. 

Out  of  the  first  $85  million  our  education,  the  monies  that  I  am 
putting  to  train  trainers,  as  it  were,  has  to  do  with  three  programs 
to  bring  people  here  to  the  United  States,  which  I  think  is  relative¬ 
ly  cost-ineffective.  But  I  felt,  I  think,  a  political  need  both  in  the 
former  Soviet  Union  and  here  to  be  showing  some  motion,  showing 
that  things  are  happening,  in  the  first  instance.  And  second,  I  want 
to  encourage  the  type  of  thing  that  Mr.  Soros  is  going  to  be  talking 
to  you  about. 

We  have  got  about  150  scientists  coming  under  a  SABIT  program 
sponsored  by  Commerce,  and  I  have  given  them  the  money  to  run 
this  program.  They  will  come  for  three  to  6  months  as  interns;  they 
will  learn  business  processes  and  sort  of  our  marketing  techniques. 
We  hopefully  will  learn  from  them.  I  have  got  the  exact  same  type 
program  with  different  universities  where  I  have  gone  out  and 
asked  universities  to  offer,  at  about  an  associate  professor  level,  po¬ 
sitions  for  Soviet  intellectuals,  academicians.  And  the  university’s 
part  of  the  deal  would  be  to  provide  housing  and  food,  and  I  will 
provide  a  small  stipend  much  below  the  salary  of  an  associate  pro¬ 
fessor  because  I  do  not  want  to  be  accused  of  taking  a  job  away 
from  some  American  academic. 

Those  are  the  type  of  programs  that  we  have  ongoing  now.  Let 
me  add  right  here,  though,  the  one  good  story  that  you  ought  to 
feel  good  about  and  I  think  everyone  should  feel  good  about,  and  it 
is  called  the  Peace  Corps.  I  admitted  to  some  of  your  colleagues  the 
other  day  that  I  had  carried  around  in  my  head  an  outdated  notion 
of  Peace  Corps,  likening  them  to  sort  of  hippies.  And  I  apologize  for 
this,  after  being  introduced  to  the  present  crop. 

Senator  Biden.  Be  careful.  I  knew  a  lot  of  the  past  crop.  I  was 
part  of  that. 
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Ambassador  Armitage.  It  is  why  I  apolo^zed.  And  I  was  a 
victim  of  my  upbringing  and  had  a  different  view  from  my  South¬ 
east  Asia  days. 

At  any  rate,  these  volunteers  are — I  think  Elaine  Chow  told  me 
she  had  around  11,000  of  them,  60  percent  of  whom  have  MBA’s. 
They,  in  the  main,  average  about  10  years’  business  experience. 
Motivated,  healthy,  dynamic.  It  is  not  just  a  matter  of  teaching 
English;  they  want  to  teach  business,  they  want  to  teach  private 
sector  enterprise.  It  is  really  fantastic. 

Senator  Biden.  It  really  is.  It  is  infectious.  It  has  infected  my 
own  family  to  the  point  that  my  son,  graduating  from  Georgetown 
in  a  couple  of  weeks,  decided  that  he  should  devote  at  least  a  year 
or  two  of  his  life  to  volunteer  work  at  $50  a  month,  so  there  goes 
his  student  loan  repayment.  And  his  mother,  who  is  a  former  Re¬ 
publican, — I  emphasize  former — when  he  walked  in  the  room  said, 
“Why?  Such  a  brilliant  young  man,  why  is  he  doing  this?  Why  is 
he  wasting  his  time?” 

And  then  she  looked  at  me  and  said — you  will  get  a  kick  out  of 
this.  She  is  a  very  quiet  woman,  very  bright,  quiet  woman.  Pointed 
her  finger  at  my  chest  and  said,  “You  know  what  is  wrong  with 
him?”  I  said,  “I  did  not  think  anything  was  wrong  with  him.”  She 
said,  “What  is  wrong  with  him  is  he  has  listened  to  too  many  of 
your  damn  speeches.”  [Laughter.] 

But  there  is  a  change,  as  you  have  observed,  on  the  college 
campus,  although  this  was  our  son’s  view  before  he  entered  college. 
But  apparently  there  is  more  volunteerism  now  hy  kids  coming  out 
of  college,  and  maybe  affected  by  the  job  market,  to  be  honest 
about  it,  but  whatever  the  reason — more  than  at  anytime  since  the 
1960’s.  This  year.  College  campuses  all  across  America,  kids  want¬ 
ing  to  volunteer — and  graduate  students  as  well,  doing  the  same 
thing. 

Ambassador  Armitage.  I  just  want  to  add,  you  know,  there  is  a 
saying  that  there  are  no  ex-Marines.  I  do  not  know  if  that  applies 
to  Republicans,  that  there  really  are  not  any  ex-Republicans. 

Senator  Biden.  Well,  because  of  the  campaign  she  has  been 
through,  she  has  learned  to  hate — ^hate  is  the  wrong  word.  She  has 
learned  to  feel  some  intensity  about  her — she  is,  in  a  sense,  more 
partisan  than  I  am.  But  then  again,  based  on  some  primaries  I 
have  been  through,  she  feels  the  same  about  some  Democrats. 

But  at  any  rate,  that  is  off  the  record.  I  should  not  say  that  be¬ 
cause  every  time  I  ascribe  something  to  my  wife  she  points  out  she 
can  speak  for  herself;  I  need  not  speak  for  her. 

But  let  me  ask  you  another  question.  I  do  not  want  to  be  confron¬ 
tational  about  this  because  this  is  not  my  intention,  but  the  only 
way  to  phrase  the  question  that  I  can  think  of  is  to  put  it  in  the 
context  of  the  recent  past. 

I  had  some,  not  disagreement  in  an  unfriendly  way,  a  philosophic 
disagreement  in  the  past  year  with  some  administration  spokesper¬ 
sons  and  people  who  have  worked  with  us  in  committees  and  also 
behind  the  scenes.  The  disagreement  has  been  about,  before  the 
coup,  the  need  to  be  more  proactive  with  regard  to  the  local  leaders 
in  each  of  what  were  then  the  republics.  And  although  there  was 
no  dogmatic  decision  that  they  would  not  do  that,  it  was  clear  that 
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that  was  viewed  as  somewhat  risky.  And,  again,  they  may  have 
been  right;  I  may  have  been  wrong. 

But  that  same  kind  of  debate  appears  to  be  carrying  over  a  little 
bit  as  it  relates  to  the  aid  program.  This  is  a  question  and  not  an 
assertion  because  I  do  not  know  the  answer.  It  is  sometimes  sug¬ 
gested  to  me,  because  of  my  involvement  in  this,  that  there  is  not 
enough  attention  being  paid  to  local  officials,  local  people  on  the 
ground,  whether  they  be  the  counterpart  humanitarian  organiza¬ 
tion,  whether  they  be  the  counterpart  volunteer  organization  or  a 
governmental  agency  at  a  local  level,  in  terms  of  what  “they” 
need.  That  there  is  much  more  of  a  tendency,  which  I  would  think 
would  be  understandable,  for  us  to  provide  what  we  think  they 
need. 

Can  you  tell  me  a  little  bit  about  how  you  are  fleshing  out  your 
operation  as  it  relates  to  what  is  determined  is  needed? 

Ambassador  Armitage.  Yes,  I  can,  but  that  is  a  very  worthy 
question  and  nobody  has  the  right  answer.  I  will  tell  you  what  we 
are  doing,  and  I  have  had  sort  of  a  change  in  my  own  thinking  on 
this,  as  I  will  explain  to  you. 

We,  obviously,  once  we  got  ourselves  organized,  figured  we  had 
all  the  answers,  and  fortunately  we  did  have  an  international  con¬ 
ference  where  we  ran  into  a  lot  of  nations  who  thought  that  they 
had  the  answers  and  they  were  not  the  same  ones.  And  that  was 
good  because  it  made  us  all  sit  down  and  think  what  are  our  com¬ 
parative  advantages.  And  for  the  United  States,  our  comparative 
advantages  in  business,  et  cetera  are  kind  of  obvious — agribusiness 
and  energy;  environment,  a  very  big  one,  things  of  that  nature. 
And  medicine  and  health  care  are  another  big  one.  So  this  is  why 
those  areas  are  large  on  our  priorities,  first  of  all. 

Second  of  all,  we  did  go,  the  international  community  went  to 
the  republics  themselves  and  asked  for  their  needs  and  tried  to  get 
them  to  prioritize.  When  we  did  this  in  January  and  February  they 
were,  frankly,  incapable  of  prioritizing.  They  were  saying,  “We 
need  it  all,  send  it  all.  We  need  all  of  these  things.”  We  have  had  a 
little  change  in  their  thinking.  They  have  gotten  themselves  more 
organized.  And  as  they  come  to  Lisbon  on  May  23  and  24,  they  are 
to  bring  with  them  their  priority  needs. 

We  have  a  good  understanding  because  of  our  own  embassies 
which  are  now  operating  in  exposure  to  the  international  commu¬ 
nity.  And  it  is  hoped,  and  I  believe  you  will  see,  that  the  interna¬ 
tional  community  will  then  further  tailor  their  needs  to  meet  what 
the  individual  countries  are  expressing  are  their  priorities. 

And,  finally,  for  our  own  program,  I  originally  lobbied  very  heav¬ 
ily  some  of  the  U.S.  PVO’s  that  what  we  really  need  to  do  is  to 
train  Russian  and  Ukrainian  and  Kazakh  PVO’s.  The  concept  does 
not  exist;  it  just  does  not  exist.  The  families  were  the  social  safety 
net,  if  you  will. 

After  going  over  and  being  with  the  Salvation  Army  and  working 
with  them  and  talking  with  CARE  here  and  to  some  of  the  volun¬ 
teers  in  the  Russian  Federation,  I  am  convinced  now  that  we 
should  train  PVO’s  and,  indeed,  to  put  $4  million  of  our  $85  million 
against  just  such  a  development — indigenous  PVO’s  in  as  many  of 
the  republics  as  we  can. 
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So  that  is  kind  of  a  long  answer  to  your  question,  the  answer  to 
which  I  really  cannot  fully  give. 

Senator  Biden.  Well,  it  is  encouraging  to  me  that  you  are  quite 
certain  you  do  not  have  all  the  answers,  and  I  do  not  pretend  I 
have  the  answer,  either.  I  do  not  know.  It  seems  to  me  that  you 
may  be  moving  in  the  right  direction  and  that  there  is  a  require¬ 
ment  for  success,  I  think,  that  relates  to  us  getting  as  local  as  we 
can  without  losing  our  ability  to  be  able  to  generate  as  much  as  we 
can.  Now,  I  do  not  know  where  that  fulcrum  is. 

Ambassador  Armitage.  Well,  you  are  dead  on,  and  I  think  where 
it  is,  in  the  main,  is  in  the  agricultural  area.  That  is  where  we 
have  a  big  emphasis  and  a  big  interest  in  getting  them  fully  self- 
sufficient  not  only  in  the  raising  of  a  crop  but  the  storage,  which  is 
a  major  problem,  and  then  the  distribution. 

You  know,  if  I  had  a  criticism  of  my  own  program — and  I  do,  and 
if  I  did  not,  you  would  want  me  out  of  here — it  is  that  we  are  too 
widely  spread.  And  I  inherited  some  of  it;  some  of  it  is  my  fault. 
Too  wide  and  too  thin.  I  have  got  to  say,  though,  that  some  of  the 
reason  we  have  the  program  as  is  is  because  there  are  a  lot  of  in¬ 
terests  up  here,  some  of  whom  sit  in  various  bodies,  and  they  have 
specific  interests. 

But  I  have  said  to  your  colleagues  and  I  want  to  get  it  on  the 
record  here,  I  am  prepared,  as  far  as  I  am  able,  to  commit  euthana¬ 
sia  as  soon  as  I  see  a  program  that  is  not  bearing  fruit,  not  getting 
off  the  ground.  And  I  just  had  to  give  most  of  these  programs  a 
chance,  particularly  some  that  have  some  real  congressional  oomph 
behind  them.  And  if  they  do  not  get  off  the  ground,  great;  I  am 
going  to  try  to  commit  euthanasia  to  the  extent  possible  and  tele¬ 
scope  the  focus. 

Senator  Biden.  One  last  question,  and  I  will  submit  the  rest,  as  I 
said.  I  want  to  ask  you  a  little  bit  about  drug  trafficking,  which  is 
not  for  you  to  answer  now.  I  know  that  sounds  strange  but  we  may 
have  some  problems  in  Central  Asian  republics. 

Ambassador  Armitage.  Well,  I  do  not  know  a  damn  thing  about 
it  so  I  am  going  to  get  smarter  before  you  ask  the  question. 

Senator  Biden.  OK.  But  it  relates  to  what  we  do  if  it  is  estab¬ 
lished  by  DEA  and  other  outfits  that — at  any  rate. 

Let  me  focus  for  a  minute  on  nuclear  reactor  safety.  As  you 
know  better  than  I  do,  the  administration  aid  package  allows  the 
Nuclear  Reactor  Safety  Programs  to  be  assisted,  but  it  does  not 
provide  any  details  to  that  assistance. 

Can  you  give  the  committee  some  sense  of  the  type  of  programs 
you  envision?  What  generalized  approach  did  you  have  in  mind 
when  you  formulated  this  notion,  which  I  think  you  know  there  is 
full  agreement  with  up  here?  How  are  you  moving  down  the  road 
on  this? 

Ambassador  Armitage.  I  am  going  to  give  you  an  answer  and 
then  I  will  be  glad  to  give  you  privately  the  full  answer.  And  the 
only  reason  I  do  not  want  to  give  the  full  answer  is  that  this  is  one 
of  our  Lisbon  initiatives,  and  it  is  quite  clear  that  our  instruc¬ 
tions — instructions  is  too  strong — our  encouragement  form  Capitol 
Hill  was  in  the  burdensharing  area. 

But,  as  a  general  matter,  we  are  horrified  by  the  problems  of  nu¬ 
clear  plant  safety,  and  we  are  sort  of  encouraged  in  that  horror  by 
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those  who  are  much  closer  to  it,  the  Scandinavian  nations  and  the 
Germans,  what  they  saw  when  they  went  into  East  Germany  when 
they  reunified.  They  will  keep  you  on  edge  with  their  anxiety  level, 
and  it  is  a  huge  bill,  by  the  way. 

In  the  first  instance,  obviously,  the  thing  to  do  is  to  go  and  work 
with  the  various  plants  on  safety  procedures.  And  I  am  talking 
about  what  you  do  just  taped  up  on  the  wall — here  is  what  you  do 
in  an  emergency,  here  is  what  you  shut  down,  et  cetera.  But  to  be 
more  effective,  you  have  to  have  simulators,  you  have  to  have 
training  centers,  things  of  that  nature.  And  that  is,  indeed,  what 
Secretary  Baker  is  going  to  be  talking  about  in  Lisbon.  And  I  can 
provide  you  as  much  detail  about  that  as  you  would  like  now  or 
later.  But  he  does  want  it  for  Lisbon  and  I  think  we  want  him  to 
have  it  for  Lisbon. 

Senator  Biden.  I  agree.  Maybe  I  can  give  you  a  call  and  we  can 
talk  on  the  phone  or  I  can  come  down  and  see  you.  Do  we  keep  the 
Chernobyl-t5rpe  reactors  open,  what  do  we  do  in  unison,  how  do  we 
shut  them  down,  what  part  do  we  play? 

Ambassador  Armitage.  We  shut  them  down  is  the  answer,  and 
we  would  like  them  shut  down  within  5  years,  but  I  do  not  think  it 
is  a  practical  possibility  when  12  to  15  percent  of  their  energy  is 
supplied  that  way.  I  mean,  the  thrust  policy — shut  them  down,  if 
we  had  the  policy.  But  I  think,  as  a  practical  matter,  we  are  not  in 
charge  and  they  are  liable  to  run  longer  than  we  want.  So  our  re¬ 
sponse  then  has  to  be  a  practical  one  on  how  do  we  make  them  as 
safe  as  possible. 

Senator  Biden.  I  said  I  would  not  keep  you  any  longer.  I  have 
about  a  half  a  dozen  questions  that  maybe  your  staff  could  take  a 
look  at.  I  just  would  end  by  saying,  yesterday,  I  was  very  pleased 
that,  in  light  of  the  few  changes  we  made,  you  indicated  that  you 
did  not  oppose  my  amendment  on  proliferation.  And  my  question 
is:  Has  that  risen  to  the  consciousness  of  the - 

Ambassador  Armitage.  It  has  risen.  It  got  to  him.  The  Secretary 
was  briefed,  which  I  assume  is  what  you  mean,  is  my  understand¬ 
ing.  And  I  think  we  have  made  arrangements  to  come  talk  to  your 
staff  I  think  tomorrow. 

Senator  Biden.  Again,  although  I  have  been  sort  of  the  point 
person  in  this,  this  is  not  just  me.  This  is  not  merely  my  pet  peeve. 
I  do  not  mean  in  an5rway  to  disparage  the  fact  that  there  is  a 
strong  feeling  about  proliferation.  I  will  be  curious  about  the  need 
to  raise  this  with  Yeltsin  to  make  sure  that  there  is  this  direct  con¬ 
nection. 

I  thank  you,  Mr.  Ambassador.  I  do  appreciate  the  fact  that  you 
are  willing  to  take  on  this  job.  And,  quite  frankly,  I  think  that  you 
bring  to  it  some  very  important  assets.  If  I  can  make  a  compari¬ 
son, — and  I  hope  you  take  them  as  I  mean  them,  extremely  compli¬ 
mentary — the  other  area  that  consumes  a  lot  of  my  time  is  the 
drug  area  and  the  criminal  justice  system,  and  I  fought  for  years  to 
set  up  a  national  drug  coordinator.  And  one  of  the  most  controver¬ 
sial  people  in  the  administration  was  assigned  to  run  that.  Bill 
Bennett.  And  everyone  was  absolutely  amazed  that  I  became  a  Bill 
Bennett  backer  and  pushed  so  hard  when  I  hardly  agree  with  Bill 
on  a  number  of  basic  philosophic  differences  we  have.  And  that  is 
easy  to  say  with  a  philosopher,  which  he  is. 
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But  his  very  strengths  were  that  he  was  combative,  he  was  will¬ 
ing  to  take  people  on,  he  was  willing  to  say  what  he  thought.  He 
was  willing  to  keep  the  profile  of  that  operation  high  for  the  pur¬ 
poses  for  which  it  was  in  place.  I  have  every  reason  and  expecta¬ 
tion  to  believe  you  have  those  same  capabilities,  and  the  force  of 
your  intellect  and  your  personality  will,  in  fact,  do  just  that  with 
regard  to  what  I  think  is  the  single,  most  important  specific  func¬ 
tion  that  has  to  be  fleshed  out  and  delivered  upon  of  any  that 
exists  now  in  the  administration.  And  there  are  many,  many,  many 
important  things. 

So  I  look  forward  to  working  with  you.  And  I  know  it  is  like  the 
old  joke  which  is,  when  you  go  back  home  and  you  say,  “I  am  from 
the  Federal  Government,  I  am  here  to  help  you.”  Talk  about  an 
oxymoron.  But  I  am  from  the  Congress;  I  am  prepared  to  help.  And 
I  mean  that  sincerely,  to  the  extent  that  I  can  be  of  any  value,  or 
this  committee,  without,  from  your  perspective,  unduly  interfering. 

But,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  if  you  take  this  bull  by  the  horns 
and  the  bit  in  your  mouth,  as  they  say,  and  go  and  run  and  you  are 
doing  a  fine  job,  I  do  not  care  if  you  ever  listen  to  any  of  us.  And  I 
really  do  not.  It  is  important,  though,  that  this,  in  fact,  gets  off  the 
ground.  You  have  got  yourself  a  big,  big  job. 

I  will  close  the  way  I  opened.  Until  we  are  able  to  paint  more 
clearly  for  the  American  public  the  overall  objectives  of  our  foreign 
policy,  the  vision  that  we  have  for  the  former  Soviet  Union  and  our 
relationship  with  it,  I  think  it  is  going  to  be  hopefully  two  steps 
forward  and  only  one  step  back  in  terms  of  the  American  public. 

I  thank  you  very  much,  look  forward  to  working  with  you,  appre¬ 
ciate  your  coming  back  a  second  day.  I  know  you  are  busy  as  can 
be. 

Ambassador  Armitage.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  Biden.  Thank  you  for  coming. 

We  are  fortunate  to  have  as  our  second  and  only  other  witness 
today  Mr.  Soros.  Mr.  George  Soros  is  the  President  of  the  Soros 
Fund  Management  in  New  York  and  the  Chief  Investment  Advisor 
to  the  Quantum  Fund,  a  $2  billion  international  investment  fund 
which  is  generally  recognized  as  having  had  the  best  performance 
record  of  any  in  the  world  over  the  last  20  years.  I  want  to  thank 
you  for  coming.  You  bring  with  you  a  great  deal  of  expertise 
beyond  your  chosen  professional  responsibilities. 

You  have  been  deeply  involved  with  programs  that  relate  to  aid 
in  other  parts  of  the  world,  and  we  welcome  you  and  are  anxious  to 
hear  what  you  have  to  say.  And  again,  I  apologize  for  having  kept 
you  waiting.  You  would  have  been  on  a  half  hour  earlier  had  I 
been  here  on  time.  Welcome. 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  GEORGE  SOROS,  PRESIDENT,  SOROS 
FOUNDATIONS,  INC. 

Mr.  Soros.  Thank  you.  I  have,  indeed,  been  actively  engaged  in 
the  transformation  of  the  former  Soviet  Bloc  into  an  open  and 
democratic  societies  for  more  than  a  decade.  I  set  up  the  Open  Soci¬ 
ety  Fund  in  1979,  started  supporting  the  Charta  77  Foundation  in 
Czechoslovakia  in  1980,  and  started  providing  scholarships  for  dissi¬ 
dent  intellectuals  from  Eastern  Europe  in  1981.  I  set  up  a  founda- 
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tion  inside  Hungary  in  1984  and  inside  the  Soviet  Union  in  1987. 
My  commitment  of  both  time  and  money  increased  as  the  collapse 
of  the  Soviet  system  accelerated. 

I  now  have  a  network  of  some  15  foundations  and  the  number  is 
still  increasing.  I  set  up  a  new  university,  the  Central  European 
University,  to  provide  an  intellectual  foundation  for  the  emerging 
new  democracies  and  to  educate  a  new  elite.  Since  1989,  I  have 
spent  practically  all  my  time  and  energy  on  the  problems  of  transi¬ 
tion;  I  have  written  a  book  about  it,  with  the  title  “Underwriting 
Democracy,”  and  currently  my  attention  is  focused  mainly  on 
Russia  and  Ukraine. 

So  I  can  speak  with  some  authority  and  experience  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  this  bill. 

Senator  Biden.  You  certainly  can. 

Mr.  Soros.  Let  me  say  first  and  foremost  that  the  bill  is  absolute¬ 
ly  necessary,  long  overdue,  and  must  not  be  delayed.  There  is  much 
opposition  in  this  election  year  on  the  grounds  that  the  United 
States  has  more  pressing  problems  at  home.  This  argument  is  false 
and  misleading.  There  are,  of  course,  many  pressing  problems  at 
home.  The  Los  Angeles  riots  are  a  vivid  reminder.  But,  on  the 
whole,  the  democratic  system  of  government  is  safe  and  assured. 

That  is  not  the  case  in  the  former  Soviet  Union.  There  is  a  rev(> 
lution  going  on  which  is  now  at  its  climax.  What  we  have  experi¬ 
enced  in  Los  Angeles  pales  in  significance  in  comparison  to  what 
may  be  in  store  in  the  former  Soviet  Union.  To  say  that  it  is  not 
our  business  is  simply  not  true.  The  revolution  is  a  seminal  event 
in  the  history  of  mankind,  and  how  we  respond  to  it  will  have  a 
profound  influence  on  our  future. 

We  claim  to  be  leaders  of  the  free  world,  but  we  seem  to  show 
remarkably  little  understanding  of  the  system  that  we  stand  for. 
Let  me  make  the  point  in  a  general  way.  Our  kind  of  society;  that 
is,  an  open,  pluralistic  society  with  a  democratic  government  and  a 
market  economy,  is  a  much  more  complex  and  sophisticated  form 
of  social  organization  than  the  totalitarian,  dogmatic  system  which 
was  the  basis  of  the  Soviet  empire.  The  Soviet  system  was  based  on 
a  single  concept  which  was  supposed  to  dominate  all  aspects  of  life. 
Our  system  requires  each  participant  to  have  his  or  her  own  con¬ 
cept,  and  it  requires  institutions  which  allow  people  with  different 
conceptions  to  live  together. 

There  is  noway  for  the  people  of  the  Soviet  Union  to  make  this 
transition  to  this  more  sophisticated,  more  advanced  system  of  soci¬ 
ety  without  a  helping  hand  from  the  outside.  This  is  particularly 
true  of  the  market  economy  and  of  the  monetary  system.  That  is 
why  the  role  of  the  International  Monetary  Fund  is  so  crucial,  and, 
if  we  have  any  kind  of  commitment  to  our  kind  of  society,  we 
cannot  deny  the  IMF  the  funds  it  needs  to  carry  out  its  mission. 
We  spend  $300  billion  on  defense;  we  cannot  balk  at  the  $3  billion 
which  are  needed  for  a  stabilization  fund. 

Time  is  pressing.  Right  now,  there  is  a  government  in  power  in 
Russia  which  is  wholeheartedly  devoted  to  the  creation  of  a  market 
economy.  It  has  a  mandate  which  expires  on  November  1.  It  must 
produce  some  positive  results  during  this  relatively  short  period  of 
time  in  order  to  survive.  Let  us  be  frank.  Nothing  we  do,  nothing 
the  Russian  Government  does  can  bring  about  a  significant  im- 
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provement  in  such  a  short  period  of  time.  Establishing  a  banking 
system,  creating  a  legal  framework,  privatizing,  educating,  develop¬ 
ing  the  culture  of  a  market  economy  will  take  much  longer,  but  at 
least  as  long  as  Mr.  Gaidar  is  in  charge  government  policy  will  be 
headed  in  the  right  direction,  and  time  will  be  working  in  favor  of 
a  democratic  and  market-oriented  system.  If  the  present  govern¬ 
ment  fails,  the  alternative  is  likely  to  be  worse,  and  if  Yeltsin  falls, 
the  results  could  be  catastrophic. 

I  see  that  there  is  a  move  afoot  by  some  100  democratic  congress¬ 
men  to  tie  the  present  bill  to  job  creation  at  home.  Without  ex¬ 
pressing  any  views  on  the  merits  of  the  case,  I  should  like  to  em¬ 
phasize  that  it  would  be  highly  irresponsible  to  play  parliamentary 
games  with  this  bill.  The  United  States  is  already  lagging  as  a 
world  leader;  it  would  be  tragic  if  it  lagged  any  further. 

When  I  look  at  the  contents  of  the  bill  I  see  that  the  IMF  sub¬ 
scription  and  a  stabilization  fund  constitute  the  hard  nut.  The  rest 
is  enabling  legislation  allowing  the  government  to  use  and  re-direct 
funds  which  have  already  been  authorized.  I  do  not  find  anything 
to  object  to  in  it,  but  I  find  a  great  deal  to  object  to  in  the  way  the 
government  actually  uses  the  funds,  particularly  in  the  sphere  of 
technical  assistance.  My  foundations  are  also  active  in  providing 
technical  assistance,  and  I  find  the  government  incredibly  ineffi¬ 
cient.  I  do  not  want  to  take  up  your  time  with  details,  but  I  think  I 
can  make  a  general  point.  I  must  give  credit  to  Anthony  Richter 
who  works  in  my  foundation,  who  has  formulated  it  in  the  way  I 
am  presenting  it. 

Technical  assistance  operates  like  a  command  economy.  Its  ac¬ 
tions  are  dictated  by  the  interests  of  the  supplier,  not  the  interests 
of  the  consumer.  And  it  is  really  ironic  that  we  should  be  applying 
the  principles  of  a  command  economy  when  our  aim  is  to  help  the 
former  Soviet  Union  to  make  the  transition  from  a  command  econ¬ 
omy  to  a  market  economy. 

I  think  the  whole  process  ought  to  be  rethought  and  expendi¬ 
tures  ought  to  be  determined  by  the  needs  of  the  recipients  instead 
of  the  interests  of  the  advisors.  All  you  need  is  an  intelligent  board 
that  can  decide  on  the  merits  of  the  recipient,  whether  it  be  a  gov¬ 
ernment,  a  local  government  or  a  nongovernmental  organization, 
and  a  small  staff  which  facilitates  the  execution.  All  the  red  tape 
could  be  cut  out.  The  recipients  could  be  allowed  to  decide  their 
own  priorities.  The  board  would  merely  decide  the  priorities  among 
the  recipients. 

Properly  applied,  technical  assistance  does  not  need  to  cost  a 
great  deal  of  money,  and  it  can  be  extremely  effective.  I  am  very 
proud  of  what  we  have  been  able  to  achieve,  for  instance,  in 
Ukraine  with  just  a  few  million  dollars. 

Let  me  focus  on  one  case  in  point;  aid  to  Russian  science.  This  is 
one  case  where  the  administration  has  felt  a  great  sense  of  urgency 
because  of  the  threat  of  spreading  nuclear  know-how.  Money  has 
actually  been  found.  How  is  it  being  used?  Some  $25  million  are 
going  into  an  institute  in  Nizhny  Novgorod  which  has  been  nick¬ 
named  the  “KGB  Institute”  after  its  founders,  Russian  Foreign 
Minister  Andrei  Kozyrev,  retiring  German  Foreign  Minister  Hans- 
Dietrich  Genscher,  and  U.S.  Secretary  of  State  James  Baker.  The 
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money  will  be  administered  away,  as  it  has  been  in  other  similar 
institutes  like  lASA  in  Vienna. 

It  could  have  been  used  much  more  imaginatively.  The  Russian 
Minister  of  Science,  Boris  Saltykov,  who  is  a  scientist  himself,  is 
proposing  to  set  up  a  Russian  national  science  foundation  modeled 
after  the  American  one.  With  the  American  and  European  contri¬ 
butions,  it  could  be  turned  into  an  international  science  foundation 
for  Russia.  The  effect  of  such  a  scheme  would  be  far-reaching:  not 
only  would  it  help  to  preserve  Russian  science  on  a  much  broader 
scale  than  the  “KGB  Institute,”  but  it  would  also  help  to  transform 
Russian  science  from  a  bureaucratic  into  a  merit-based  and  self-ad- 
ministered  system.  It  would  be  just  the  kind  of  positive  example 
which  is  so  badly  needed.  What  we  are  going  to  get  instead  is  just 
another  bureaucracy  in  the  “KGB  Institute.” 

Incidentally,  a  similar  comment  could  be  made  about  the  net¬ 
work  of  so-called  “America  houses”  that  USIA  plans  to  set  up 
throughout  the  former  Soviet  Union.  If  we  are  not  careful,  these 
may  serve  as  monuments  to  our  insensitivity  to  the  real  problems 
of  these  countries.  On  the  other  hand,  I  must  give  credit  to  a  small 
but  imaginative  scheme  which  has  already  been  put  into  effect 
which  allows  American  scientists  to  give  small  grants  to  their  Rus¬ 
sian  counterparts.  Along  the  same  lines,  my  foundation  plans  to 
give  small  stipends  to  several  thousand  Russian  scientists  based  on 
merit  which  will  enable  them  to  survive  for  the  next  6  months.  I 
hope  that  the  international  community  will  come  through  with 
something  more  substantial  during  that  time. 

In  short,  I  believe  that  technical  assistance  could  be  much  more 
effective  than  it  is  at  present.  I  do  not  believe  it  can  be  done  by 
legislation.  It  is  up  to  the  administration  to  rethink  the  way  techni¬ 
cal  assistance  is  administered.  In  any  case,  this  issue  should  not  be 
allowed  to  hold  up  the  legislation  which  is  a  matter  of  emergency. 

I  think  there  is  one  glaring  omission  in  the  current  bill  which 
ought  to  be  remedied.  There  is  a  great  need  for  government  guar¬ 
antees  for  certain  kinds  of  private  investment.  In  the  present  envi¬ 
ronment,  when  the  economy  is  collapsing  and  the  political  outlook 
is  uncertain,  it  would  be  unreasonable  to  expect  private  enterprise 
to  accept  the  risks  involved  in  investing  in  Russia.  Yet,  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  see  how  the  economy  can  be  turned  around  without  such 
investment.  Therefore,  the  government  must  step  in  and  provide 
some  guarantees,  at  least  in  the  early  stages,  until  the  first  invest¬ 
ments  have  proved  successful.  I  have  some  ideas  on  the  subject 
which  I  would  be  happy  to  develop  in  cooperation  with  the  appro¬ 
priate  government  officials. 

Senator  Biden.  Thank  you  very  much.  Let  me  begin  by  answer¬ 
ing  a  rhetorical  question  that  you  raised,  that  you  do  not  know 
whether  or  not  the  Congress  can  legislate  the  way  in  which  these 
programs  function  precisely.  The  answer  to  that  is  we  cannot. 

One  of  the  reasons  why  we  even  got  as  specific  as  we  did,  quite 
frankly — and  I  would  invite  your  comment  on  this — is  because — I 
will  not  speak  for  “we,”  I  will  just  say  me — ^because  I  felt  that 
there  was  an  appalling  inertia  on  the  part  of  the  administration  to 
do  anything  at  all.  We  were  having  people  come  before  this  com¬ 
mittee,  people  like  yourself,  people  in  the  private  sector  saying, 
“The  need  is  great.  There  are  a  great  number  of  people  willing  to 
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fill  the  void.  There  are  people  anxious  to  participate  with  real  ex¬ 
pertise.”  But  there  was  not  anything  happening. 

And  I  wonder  if  I  could  ask  you  what  you  think  the  administra¬ 
tion  should  be  doing  from  an  organizational  standpoint  in  terms  of 
developing  these  programs.  Are  they  reaching  out  thus  far,  in  your 
experience?  Are  they  reaching  out  to  people  like  you?  You  have  es¬ 
tablished  a  foundation  I  think  in  every  country  in  Eastern  Europe 
and  in  almost  all  the  republics.  Are  they  reaching  out  to  you,  or 
are  they  going  to  your  people? 

What  is  your  experience  with  others  who  do  not  have  as  broad  a 
reach  as  you  do  but  have  done  similar  things,  including  the  private 
voluntary  organizations  which  I  am  sure  you  must  bump  up 
against  as  you  move  along  in  your  efforts?  What  is  your  experience 
and  knowledge,  if  any,  about  the  attempt  to  reach  out  to  people 
like  yourself  for  input  in  developing  these  programs? 

Mr.  Soros.  We  have  been  working  together,  particularly  in  those 
countries  where  we  were  there  long  before  they  came  in.  So,  in 
Ukraine  and  the  Baltic  states  where  we  have  had  foundations  in 
existence,  we  have  been  able  to  provide  support  for  the  American 
administration  as  it  came  in.  And  we  are  very  happy  to  work  with 
them.  I  think  the  people  in  the  field  generally  mean  well.  They  are 
up  against  a  rather  bureaucratic  set-up  that  I  am  sure  you  are  fa¬ 
miliar  with. 

And  I  think  it  is  really  the  way  the  whole  issue  is  addressed  that 
really  needs  some  fundamental  rethinking.  And  I  applaud  your 
earlier  remarks  about  spelling  out  the  objectives,  what  it  is  that  we 
really  want  to  accomplish  and  how  can  it  be  accomplished,  and 
changing  the  way  the  whole  issue  is  addressed. 

The  way  it  happens  now  is  that  you  have  got,  let  us  say,  $50  mil¬ 
lion  to  do  something  about  Russian  science.  And  then  you  try  to 
spend  that  money,  find  a  way  that  it  is  out  of  your  hair.  It  is  at  the 
policy  level  that  the  shortfall  is. 

Senator  Biden.  That  is  my  experience.  That  is  my  view.  But  I 
wonder  whether  we  can  elaborate  on  that  a  little  bit,  not  so  much 
to  dissect  or  take  apart  what  has  not  been  done,  but  maybe — I  am 
not  sure  my  view  is  consistent  with  the  one  you  have  just  stated, 
and  you  know  more  about  this  in  terms  of  your  experience  in  these 
countries  than  I  do;  it  is  the  reason  why  we  asked  you  to  come.  But 
I  think  there  is  a  lack  of  appreciation  up  here  as  well  as  in  the 
administration  for  the  point  you  just  made.  And  I,  quite  frankly, 
am  at  a  loss  as  to  how  to  deal.  It  is  like  pushing  a  rope,  in  a  sense. 
Let  me  make  an  analogy. 

This  is  to  indicate  the  kind  of  dilemma  I  see.  For  the  longest 
time  in  the  mid-1980’s  there  was  the  view,  rightly  or  wrongly  held, 
that  the  former  administration  was  not  at  all  committed  to  the 
notion  of  dealing  with  the  proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons  and/or 
the  diminution  of  the  number  of  nuclear  weapons — so-called  arms 
control  agreements.  And  I  found  myself  in  the  position  of  one  who 
felt  strongly  that  there  was  an  opportunity  there  and  a  need  there 
and  of  not  knowing  how  in  the  hell  to  go  about  it,  because  when 
you  sit  up  here  you  cannot  negotiate  an  arms  control  agreement. 
We  are  not  institutionally  equipped  to  do  that. 

And  when  we  sit  here,  with  regard  to  developing  what  you  have 
pointed  out  here  and  in  other  places  is  an  entire  strategy  for  deal- 
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ing  with  a  formerly  suppressed  and,  if  you  will,  smothered  society, 
to  bring  them  into  the  light  of  day  so  that  they  can  be  productive 
nations  and  give  people  in  their  countries  opportunities,  it  is  some¬ 
thing  that  I  do  not  know  how  you  legislate.  I  do  not  know  how  you 
legislate  that  in  any  detail. 

You  referenced  the  Soviet  scientists  and  the  money  that  was 
made  available  by  the  Congress.  One  of  the  problems  we  had  when 
Senators  Nunn  and  Boren  and  Lugar  and  myself  went  to  the  floor 
at  the  end  of  the  last  session  to  add  $400  million  to  “spend  money 
for  communists  and  former  communists,”  was  we  could  not  even 
get  a  letter,  not  even  a  letter  from  the  President  of  the  United 
States  or  the  Secretary  of  State  to  be  read  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  to  say  that  they  supported  our  efforts. 

And  it  was  a  little  bit  like  Brer  Rabbit,  “Do  not  throw  me  in  the 
briar  patch.”  The  administration  wanted  to  send  out  the  message, 
frightened  by  some  of  the  same  100  Democrats  who  want  to  attach 
jobs  to  the  aid  package.  You  are  a  very  hardnosed,  practical,  suc¬ 
cessful  businessman.  If  you  were  sitting  in  my  chair,  what  would 
you?  What  do  you  do  from  my  end?  And  it  reflects  my  frustration 
to  ask  you  that  question,  but  this  is  no  time  for  me  to  pretend  I  am 
not  frustrated. 

Switch  seats  with  me  for  a  minute.  What  do  you  do  if  you  are 
sitting  here? 

Mr.  Soros.  I  am  sorry.  I  really  cannot  say  anything  on  that  issue. 

I  can  understand  your  frustration  but  I  have  not  given  it  any 
thought.  I  think  that  the  situation  is  currently  a  little  better  than 
it  was. 

Senator  Biden.  I  agree. 

Mr.  Soros.  I  think  that  the  administration  is  now  committed  to 
getting  this  bill  through.  I  hope  that  they  will  do  what  is  necessary 
in  backing  it,  which  was,  as  you  said,  not  the  case  when  you  had 
that  $400  million  appropriation. 

I  was  also  quite  encouraged  by  the  attitude  of  Mr.  Armitage. 

Senator  Biden.  So  am  I. 

Mr.  Soros.  It  seemed  like  a  bit  of  fresh  air,  and  I  hope  it  will 
carry  through. 

Senator  Biden.  He  indicated  you  may  have  some  comments 
about  how  the  educational  aid  plans  should  be  carried  out.  Have 
your  foundations  been  particularly  involved  in  educational  issues? 

Mr.  Soros.  Yes.  This  is  one  of  the  things  where  I  think  we  can  do 
something.  We  have  a  very  ambitious  program  because  the  Rus¬ 
sians  themselves  have  a  very  ambitious  program.  I  was  really  very 
encouraged  by  the  attitude  and  the  determination  that  I  found  in 
the  ministries  there.  They  want  to  introduce  a  new  curriculum  in 
the  social  sciences  and  the  humanities  as  early  as  next  September 
because  there  is  a  total  vacuum  there.  Education  was  based  on 
Marxist,  Leninist  dogma,  and  that  has  to  be  replaced. 

And  they  realize  that  they  have  very  little  time,  so  they  have 
this  really  very  ambitious  and  probably  slightly  unrealistic  timeta¬ 
ble  of  actually  introducing  a  new  curriculum  next  September.  And 
we  have  set  up  a  task  force  consisting  of  the  two  ministries,  of  the 
head  of  my  foundation  in  Moscow  who  happens  to  be  the  head  of 
the  commission  appointed  by  the  Russian  government  also,  and 
two  experts.  One  is  Dan  Davidson  who  is  the  head  of  ACTR,  which 
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is  American  College  Teachers  of  Russians,  who  have  a  lot  of  experi¬ 
ence  in  Russia.  And  the  other  one  is  Professor  Teodor  Shanin  of 
Manchester  University. 

So  this  is  a  task  force,  five  people,  and  there  is  going  to  be  a  plu¬ 
ralistic,  across-the-board  program  which  is  already  underway.  The 
first  workshop  of  school  principals  is  meeting  in  St.  Petersburg 
while  we  are  speaking  here,  and  then  there  is  going  to  be  summer 
workshops  to  develop  new  teaching  materials  in  six  major  subjects 
at  college  level  for  introduction  in  September,  and  they  are  going 
to  use  distance  teaching  methods.  They  have  13  centers  and  they 
want  to  increase  it  to  50  so  that  they  can  actually  introduce  it 
across  the  board.  And  there  is  a  slew  of  other  initiatives. 

So  this  is  something  that  I  am  putting  a  lot  of  resources  behind. 

Senator  Biden.  Let  us  stick  on  that,  if  I  may,  as  an  illustration. 
Recently  I  received  testimony  here  from  Russian  education  offi¬ 
cials. 

One  of  the  things  that  surprised  me  and  pleased  me  was  the  spe¬ 
cific  request  for  aid  in  funding  and  helping  rewrite  their  textbooks. 
I  mean,  here  we  have  former  communist  ministries  coming  to  us 
asking  us  to  help  them  provide  personnel  and  money  to  rewrite 
Russian  history.  Not  rewrite  it  in  the  sense  that  it  is  not  accurate, 
but  give  a  more  accurate  reflection  of  what  Russian  history  is. 

Now,  if  the  Ambassador  who  just  left  follows  through  with  decid¬ 
ing  on  what  portion  of  the  funding  should  go  to  aid  education  ini¬ 
tiatives  in  Russia,  it  would  seem  to  me  a  wise,  just  from  a  mechani¬ 
cal  standpoint,  a  wise  thing  to  do  would  be  to  sit  down  with  this 
commission,  this  group  that  you  already  have  up  and  running,  and 
then  decide  whether  or  not  we  want  to  duplicate  an  effort.  If  you 
conclude  and  the  appropriate  Russian  ministries  conclude  that 
what  they  want  and  they  need  is  help  in  providing  personnel  and/ 
or  money  to  publish  new  textbooks  or  develop  a  new  curriculum  in 
a  certain  subject,  it  seems  to  me  it  is  counterproductive  and  dupli¬ 
cative  for  us  to  sit  over  here  and  form  some  commission  to  do  that. 

Do  you  have  any  reason  to  believe  that,  any  hope,  that  that  kind 
of  interaction  may  occur? 

Mr.  Soros.  It  hasn’t  happened  so  far.  You  are  absolutely  right. 
What  makes  this  project  really  rather  hopeful,  promising,  is  that 
they  know  what  they  want. 

Senator  Biden.  Yes.  And  I  am  impressed.  I  am  surprised. 

Mr.  Soros.  I  think  we  are  on  the  same  wavelength.  I  think  we 
are  dealing  with  the  same  people,  and  we  are  equally  impressed 
with  them.  And  they  also  know  what  they  do  not  know  and  where 
they  need  help,  and  they  are  very  receptive  to  it.  And  we  are  deter¬ 
mined  to  give  them  that  help. 

Now,  that  is  where  assistance  can  really  be  productive.  When 
this  is  not  the  case  across  the  board — you  asked  earlier  about  the 
difference  between  the  republics  and  this  issue  that  Kissinger 
raised,  a  complex  issue.  But  the  fact  is  that  you  do  have  good  guys 
in  the  government  in  Russia,  and  that  is  not  true  in  many  of  the 
other  republics.  So  you  can,  at  the  moment,  do  a  great  deal  more  in 
Russia  than  in  many  of  the  other  republics.  And  I  think  it  is  im¬ 
portant  that  we  exploit,  use,  this  window. 

Senator  Biden.  Are  you  aware  of  vast  differences  in  terms  of 
people  on  the  ground,  in  the  government,  in  the  different  republics 
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who  know  what  they  want,  are  receptive  to  what  they  want,  are 
outside  of  the  pale  of  corruption  in  terms  of  how  it  works,  et 
cetera. 

For  example,  I  never  thought  that  I  would  hold  a  hearing  in  this 
committee  on  U.S.-Russian  relations  where  the  subject  was  Big 
Bird  and  Sesame  Street.  When  my  staff  talked  to  me  about  it  I, 
quite  frankly,  almost  did  not  do  it  because  I  was  worried  about  the 
prospects  of  the  carcicatures  that  could  be  made  on  the  cartoon 
pages  of  the  major  newspapers  of  America,  especially  in  light  of 
the  view  they  have  of  the  Congress  and  the  Senate  already,  some  of 
it  justified. 

But  what  interested  me — and  I  realize  this  is  a  statement  and 
not  a  question,  but  I  make  it  for  you  to  comment  on  whether  or  not 
you  have  had  similar  experiences.  We  had  the  number  one  person 
from  Russia  who  is  in  control  of  the  state-controlled  television  sit¬ 
ting  in  the  chair  next  to  you,  and  the  number  two  person  from  the 
Ministry  of  Education  sitting  next  to  him.  He  did  not  speak  Eng¬ 
lish;  he  understood  it,  did  not  speak  it,  had  an  interpreter  with 
him.  And  she  was  very,  very  facile  and  very,  very  familiar  with  the 
language  and  the  colloquial  expressions  as  well.  And  they  knew 
precisely  what  they  wanted. 

They  had  thought  a  lot  of  this  through,  and  they  said  the  follow¬ 
ing  thing  to  me.  They  said  that  we  should  understand  — and  I  am 
paraphrasing — that  there  is  internacine  warfare  going  on  within 
their  departments,  and  that  it  is  very  time-sensitive.  If  their  posi¬ 
tions  do  not  prevail  in  the  ensuing  months,  then  they  believe— -«o 
stated  to  us — ^they  believe  that  they  run  the  risk  of  reactionaries 
regaining  control  of  the  various  agencies,  in  this  case,  television 
and  education  ministries. 

Mr.  Soros.  I  think  they  are  very  justified  in  that. 

Senator  Biden.  And  that  is  why  I  went  to  the  extent  to  do  some¬ 
thing,  again,  I  never  thought  I  would  do,  Mr.  Soros.  But  I  actually 
wrote  into  the  law — we  had  this  mark-up  on  this  monumental  deci¬ 
sion  about  helping  the  former  Soviet  Union,  and  here  I  was  sitting 
in  this  chair  yesterday  with  a  packed  room  adding  to  the  language 
of  the  legislation  the  ability  of  the  Children’s  Television  Workshop, 
which  is  Sesame  Street,  to  be  able  to  be  co-funded  to  send  help  to 
the  Russian  Department  of  Education  and  Russian  Television. 

But  my  concern  is  that  there  is  not  an  understanding  of  the  time 
urgency,  the  sensitivity,  on  the  part  of  the  administration  at  this 
moment. 

Mr.  Soros.  Let  me  tell  you  something  about  the  Ukraine.  Since 
you  did  not  ask  me  a  question  I  also  will  make  a  statement  instead 
of  answer  a  question. 

Senator  Biden.  That  is  fine.  I  just  want  a  dialog  here. 

Mr.  Soros.  I  want  to  tell  you  something  about  what  is  going  on 
in  Ukraine  because  the  situation  there  is  very  different,  and  there, 
my  foundation  is  very  active.  We  not  only  have  the  foundation  op¬ 
erating,  which  is  designed  to  help  build  society,  but  we  also  have  a 
council  of  advisors  to  the  presidency  of  the  Parliament,  which  is 
there  to  help  the  government,  and  the  government,  the  President, 
and  Parliament.  So  we  are  actually  providing  advice  to  the  Ukrain¬ 
ian  Government. 
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And  it  is  not  at  all  so  clear  there,  you  see,  what  direction  that 
country  is  going  to  take,  but  it  is  tremendously  important  for  the 
future  of  Europe  and  of  the  world. 

And  there,  I  think  we  have  been  very  effective  in  helping  the 
Parliament  write  laws,  helping  the  government  to  function.  We  put 
a  man  into  the  central  bank  to  help  them,  from  the  Bank  of 
Boston,  and  so  on.  And  this  was  a  deliberate  attempt  on  our  part  to 
provide  a  protot5rpe  of  western  assistance.  And  my  hope  was,  when 
I  started  this  more  than  iy2  years  ago — that  is,  a  year  before 
Ukraine  became  independent — that  it  would  be,  then,  sort  of  taken 
up  and  built  upon  by  the  governments. 

And  I  mention  this  to  you  because  this  hope  has  not  been  ful¬ 
filled.  We  are  carr5dng  on,  and  I  think  that  what  we  have  done  is 
appreciated.  The  advisor  to  the  Minister  of  Finance  who  accompa¬ 
nied  the  Minister  of  Finance  when  they  were  applying  for  member¬ 
ship  at  the  IMF  was  provided.  He  is  a  Canadian-Ukrainian  econo¬ 
mist  who  used  to  work  at  the  World  Bank,  and  he  is  playing  a  very 
useful  role.  But  this  is  something  that  ought  to  be  enlarged  on  and 
built  upon,  and  I  am  waiting  for  it  to  happen. 

Senator  Biden.  I  agree. 

Mr.  Soros.  I  have  been  pushing  or  seeking  to  induce  not  only  the 
American  Government  but  also  the  European  Community  to  use  it, 
and,  unfortunately,  it  goes  against  the  grain  because — I  do  not 
know  why,  frankly.  But  it  is  a  source  of  frustration  to  me. 

Senator  Biden.  I  could  not  agree  with  you  more.  I  want  to  con¬ 
centrate  on  the  positive,  not  the  negative,  but  the  time  we  have 
wasted  so  far - 

Mr.  Soros.  But,  of  course,  this  is  a  moment  when  a  lot  of  things 
could  be  done. 

Senator  Biden.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  Soros.  And  I  do  hope.  No.  1,  that  the  bill  goes  through  in 
time,  and  No.  2,  that  the  admistration  does  follow  through  and 
takes  a  more  activist  role.  I  do  not  think  there  is  anything  gained 
by  crying  over  spilled  milk,  although  an  awful  lot  of  milk  has  been 
spilled. 

Senator  Biden.  The  only  reason  I  raised  it — and  if  you  noticed,  to 
the  extent  that  people  have  been  involved  with  this  aid  thing,  I 
have  been  deeply  involved  with  it  for  a  while  and  I  have  deliberate¬ 
ly  muted  my  criticism  for  the  reason  you  stated.  But  I  am  trying  to 
find  a  way  to  talk  about  the  recent  past  for  purposes  of  illuminat¬ 
ing  what  should  be  done  and  what  should  not  be  done,  without  it 
being  put  in — and  it  is  hard  to  do  it  in  this  election  year,  quite 
frankly — without  it  being  cast  into,  you  know,  you  are  for  or 
against  the  President.  Because  I  agree  with  you,  there  is  nothing 
gained  by  that. 

We  had  to  go  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate  and  I  had  to,  in  this  com¬ 
mittee,  when  the  Secretary  was  up  in  February,  in  order  to  get 
some  commitment — I  should  not  say  that.  I  do  not  know  that  this 
produced  a  commitment,  but — to  say  publicly  that,  ‘T  will  support 
anything  you  bring  forward  that  is  in  an  aid  package,  and  I  will 
publicly  criticize  any  Democrat  who  criticizes  you.” 

But  it  is,  though,  necessary,  it  seems  to  me,  to  somehow  find  a 
way  to  point  out  the  mistakes  we  have  been  recently  making  be¬ 
cause  I  am  fearful  that  we  are  about  to  continue  to  make  them. 
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notwithstanding  an  increased  degree  of  commitment.  And,  most 
specifically,  your  notion  that  your  foundation  has  underway  provid¬ 
ing  specific  expertise  and  setting  up  a  prototype  for  western  assist¬ 
ance. 

What  I  think  most  people  do  not  realize,  including  my  colleagues, 
is  the  fundamental  nature  of  the  need.  When  Havel  was  here  we 
asked  him;  we  got  him  in  the  back  room  here  when  he  was  visiting 
and  met  with  some  of  the  senior  members  of  the  Senate,  and  we 
said,  “What  do  you  most  need?”  He  said,  “Well,  Senator,  we  have 
an  election  coming  up.”  I  said,  “Yes,  I  know,  but  what  do  you  most 
need?”  He  put  his  eyes  down  and  went,  “Mimeograph  machines.” 
And  I  said,  “I  beg  your  pardon?” 

Now,  we  are  accustomed  to  people  coming  in  when  we  had  this 
super-power  conflict  and  saying,  “We  need  $47  billion  and  we  also 
need  along  with  that  16  F-15’s,  and  we  want  a  destroyer  if  you  can 
send  it.  And,  by  the  way,  how  about  AW  AC’s  on  the  way.”  I  mean, 
that  is  what  we  are  used  to  hearing  here.  And  here  you  have  a 
leader  of  a  country  saying,  “What  I  need  is  a  mimeograph  ma¬ 
chine.”  Literally,  not  figuratively.  That  is  literally  what  they 
wanted. 

Mr.  Soros.  Well,  providing  Xerox  machines  was  actually  one  of 
our  most  successful  undertakings  in  Hungary  around  1985-86.  It 
had  a  major  impact  on  the  development  of  an  independent - 

Senator  Biden.  And  there  is  so  much  that  we  can  do. 

Mr.  Soros.  Let  me  say  two  things.  One,  I  am  delighted  to  hear 
your  attitude,  and  if  there  is  anjdhing  I  can  do  to  help  or  work 
with  you,  I  would  be  delighted  to  do  it. 

Second,  you  touched  on  one  aspect  where  technical  assistance  is 
needed  and  could  be  provided,  and  that  point  could  perhaps  be 
made.  These  newly  developing  countries  need  advisors  working  for 
them. 

Senator  Biden.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Soros.  We  send  them  advisors  working  for  this  agency  or 
that  agency.  Now,  they  are  absolutely  overwhelmed  by  all  the 
agencies  that  are  coming  there.  They  do  not  even  have  the  time  to 
respond  to  it.  What  they  need  is  some  western  advisors  who  serve 
them,  whom  they  can  hire  and  fire  and  who  are  responsible  to 
them.  They  need  that,  and  I  am  providing  some  of  this  and  it  is 
very  effective,  but  I  cannot  do  it  on  the  scale  on  which  it  needs  to 
be  done. 

And  that  is  a  point  that  really  needs  to  be  pushed. 

Senator  Biden.  I  apologize;  I  was  not  failing  to  pay  attention.  I 
was  trying  to  remember  the  name  of  an  organization  which  we  had 
before  this  committee  very  early  on,  almost  2  years  ago,  in  1990 — 
the  International  Executive  Service  Corps. 

Mr.  Soros.  Yes;  we  work  with  them  closely.  They  are  very  effec¬ 
tive,  but  that  is  not  exactly  what  I  had  in  mind. 

Senator  Biden.  No,  I  did  not  think  you  did.  That  is  what  I  was 
about  to  ask  you. 

One  of  the  things  that  I  understand,  when  we  speak  to  our  coun¬ 
terparts  in  these  countries,  our  elected  counterparts,  is  they  say 
what  you  just  said.  “We  appreciate  the  help.  But  can  you  not  send 
us  the  wherewithal  for  us  to  decide  who  we  want  to  help  us  so  that 
they  work  for  us,  so  that  we  can  make  the  decision  and  we  can  do 
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it  internally?”  I  think  we  under  estimate  the  intelligence  of,  the 
educational  level  achieved  by  and  the  desire  of  the  various  persons 
in  the  respective  countries  who  are  seeking  this  help.  Or  am  I 
wrong  about  that? 

Mr.  Soros.  No,  you  are  absolutely  right.  I  think  you  have  to  dis¬ 
tinguish,  though,  between  good  guys  and  bad  guys,  and  that  is 
where  you  need  to  exercise  some  political  judgment.  That  is  why  I 
said  you  need  a  board  that  makes  that  determination. 

And  let  us  say  you  determine  that,  right  now,  the  good  guys  are 
in  power  in  Russia,  which  is,  by  and  large,  the  case  as  far  as  the 
government  is  concerned,  not  necessarily  in  some  other  agencies. 
And  then  you  give  them  money  to  engage  their  own  experts. 

In  other  countries  where  you  do  not  have,  let  us  say,  good  guys, 
there  you  have  to  have  a  different  approach. 

Senator  Biden.  I  see.  That  is  a  valid  point. 

Mr.  Soros.  This  is  where  the  rethinking  ought  to  be  done.  When 
you  determine  that,  let  us  say,  Havel,  or  the  government  in 
Czechoslovakia,  are  good  guys.  Or,  in  Bulgaria,  Prime  Minister 
Philip  Dimitrov  is  certainly  a  good  guy.  He  actually  needs  an  eco¬ 
nomic  advisor,  and  the  U.S.  Government  came  to  me  and  said,  “We 
can  provide  it,”  and  the  foundation  then  arranged  to  have  this  ad¬ 
visor. 

Senator  Biden.  When  you  say  you  arranged  to  have  the  advisor, 
did  you  give  the  money  to  them? 

Mr.  Soros.  Yes.  We  engaged  a  man  for  them.  We  put  him  on  the 
payroll.  So  this  is  something  that  could  be  done.  For  this,  you 
would  need  a  board  which  would  make  that  determination.  And  to 
the  good  guys,  a  great  deal  of  latitude  would  be  given,  and  to  the 
less  good  guys  or  the  more  questionable  cases,  you  would  exercise 
more  direct  control  over  who  goes  and  what  is  done.  So  that  would 
be  my  suggestion. 

Senator  Biden.  One  last  question.  I  am  sorry  to  trespass  on  your 
time  so  much  here  but  you  have  such  a  wealth  of  information  you 
could  share  with  us  we  would  keep  you  here  for  a  day.  But  let  me 
not  keep  you  too  long  so  you  might  be  willing  to  come  back  with 
us. 

One  of  the  ideas  that  I  have  had — and  it  is  not  unique  to  me,  but, 
to  be  honest  with  you,  I  am  not  sure  I  know  enough  to  know 
whether  it  is  as  good  as  I  think  it  is,  and  I  would  like  your  candid 
appraisal. 

One  of  the  fairly  cost-effective  ways,  it  seems  to  me,  to  deal  with 
the  providing  of  the  various  types  of  expertise  that  are  needed — 
and  it  has,  I  think,  the  potential  of  obviating  some  of  the  mistakes 
that  may  be  made  in  determining  good  guys/bad  guys,  no  matter 
how  hard  we  try,  but  it  is  not  a  total  substitute  in  any  way  for  this; 
it  is  just  an  add-on  that  I  am  about  to  suggest — has  been  the  notion 
of  bringing  to  the  United  States  not  two  or  five  or  ten,  but  several 
thousand  promising  people  that  the  various  countries  would  pick 
themselves,  very  promising,  smart,  in  this  case,  Russians  for  one  or 
2  years  and  placing  them  not  only  in  an  academic  setting  but  plac¬ 
ing  them  in  institutional  settings. 

I  have  not  done  an  exhaustive  survey  but  I  have  surveyed  some 
of  the  private  institutions  who  would  be  more  than  willing  to  par¬ 
ticipate.  It  amazes  me  how  excited  businessmen  get  about  this.  It  is 
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sort  of  like  there  is  a  cache  of  businessmen  these  days  having  their 
picture  taken  with  Gorbachev  on  his  recent  tour.  I  do  not  mean  to 
belittle  it,  but  it  is  just  kind  of  interesting. 

Mr.  Soros.  This  is,  of  course,  something  that — we  are  in  that 
business  so  I  can  really  express  an  opinion. 

Senator  Biden.  I  know  you  are,  and  that  is  why  I  am  asking  your 
opinion. 

Mr.  Soros.  Actually,  two  separate  remarks  I  would  like  to  make. 
One,  right  at  this  juncture,  this  is  a  rather  ineffective  way  to  pro¬ 
ceed.  This  used  to  be  what  we  gave  preference  to,  bringing  people 
in,  educating  them  and  so  on.  That  was  really  the  core  of  our  foun¬ 
dations’  activities. 

Now,  in  the  present  environment,  first,  the  urgency  is  so  great 
that  if  you  take  these  people  out, — and  everybody  wants  to  go — you 
actually  deplete  the  very  thin  forces  that  there  are  in  Russia.  This 
is  a  very  bad  move  at  the  present  time. 

Senator  Biden.  Because  it  depletes. 

Mr.  Soros.  Because  it  depletes.  And  because,  right  now,  you  have 
a  totally  distorted  exchange  rate,  also,  so  an)d;hing  that  you  do 
inside  Russia  has  a  much  greater  effect  But  that  is  just  the  cost- 
effectiveness.  I  have  calculated  that  we  can  engage  between  300 
and  800  Russian  educationalists  for  the  cost  of  one  foreign  expert 
that  we  put  into  place  working  with  them. 

Senator  Biden.  Is  that  right? 

Mr.  Soros.  That  is  right.  This  just  happens  to  be  the  exchange 
rate  today.  You  know,  it  is  obviously  not  sustainable. 

Senator  Biden.  But  it  is  going  to  be  somewhere  between  10  and 
100  or  200  to  1  no  matter  how  far  down  the - 

Mr.  Soros.  Well,  when  the  ratio  drops  I  will  revise  my  opinion, 
but  this  is  the  situation  today.  So  we  still  need  a  few  experts,  but 
hopefully  we  will  have  six  or  eight  and  not  600  or  800  western  ex¬ 
perts  involved  in  this  educational  program. 

And  the  same  applies  to  bringing  people  out  and  sustaining  them 
here.  That  is  one  aspect.  So  there  is  the  pure  economics  of  it. 

But,  more  importantly,  those  people  are  needed  there  now,  and 
there  are  very  few  of  them  who  speak  the  language  and  who  are 
intelligent,  and  they  all  actually  want  to  leave. 

Senator  Biden.  That  was  the  other  point.  That  is  what  I  have 
heard  when  I  have  raised  this  issue  with  some  of,  again,  our  coun¬ 
terparts  and  government  officials  in  other  countries.  They  basical¬ 
ly,  not  on  the  stand  here  but  privately,  say,  “Well,  we  are  afraid 
they  will  not  come  back.” 

Mr.  Soros.  That  is  right.  I  have  a  program  with  about  25  or  so 
people  from  Russia  in  Oxford  University,  and  we  have  altogether 
80  or  90  people  there  from  Eastern  Europe,  but  very  few  of  the 
Russians  are  going  back.  So  that  is  a  very  big  problem. 

So  I  would  say  this  is  not  the  right  thing,  and  I  also  think  that 
this  program  for  bringing  scientists  out  is  also  counterproductive. 
But  .this  happens  to  be  the  situation  today;  this  is  not  something 
for  all  times. 

Senator  Biden.  I  understand.  The  reason  I  did  not  proffer  it  was 
really  for  the  last  point  made  and  not  the  first  two,  but  the  first 
two  points  you  have  made,  which  is  cost  and  time  urgency.  That  is, 
you  deplete  the  resource  you  need  there  now  notwithstanding  the 
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fact  that  that  resource  may  not  be  fully  equipped  to  produce  what 
you  hoped  it  would  do  once  it  learned  enough  about  the  different 
system  that  it  is  going  to  have  to  work  within  and  how  to  work 
within  it.  But  I  was  thinking  of  it  not  only  as  an  alternative  to  but 
an  add-on.  But  you  make,  I  think,  some  very  compelling  points. 

Mr.  Soros.  It  would  be,  however,  very  good  and  very  necessary, 
for  instance,  to  bring  out  people  to  train  in  banking  or  in  financial 
institutions.  And  there,  it  takes  a  year  or  so,  maybe  6  months  even 
just  to  give  them  a  sense  of  how  the  system  functions.  That,  I 
think,  would  be  a  very  good  move  and  probably  would  not  be  quite 
so  expensive  because  banks  and  other  institutions  might  foot  the 
bill.  And  that,  I  think,  would  make  sense. 

I  set  up  an  organization  for  this  called  the  East- West  Manage¬ 
ment  Institute  that  is  ready  to  assist  businessmen.  You  mentioned 
businessmen  all  want  to — I  wish  that  was  true.  We  have  had  this 
organization  in  existence  for  more  than  a  year  to  select,  test  and 
prepare  candidates  for  internship,  and  the  problem  has  been  that 
we  have  had  very  few  takers. 

Senator  Biden.  Is  that  right? 

Mr.  Soros.  Yes. 

Senator  Biden.  Well,  you  see,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  bravado,  for 
example,  in  my  state,  which  has  a  number  of  corporations  head¬ 
quartered  there,  and  there  is  a  great  deal  of  talk  about. 

Mr.  Soros.  We  are  here.  We  are  ready  to  pay  even  their  air  fare 
to  come  over  at  least  at  the  beginning  to  get  the  machine  going. 

Senator  Biden.  But  there  are  not  a  lot  of  takers  right  now. 

Mr.  Soros.  No.  This  is  one  of  the  instances  where  we  are  relying 
on  others;  and,  therefore,  we  have  not  been  effective. 

Senator  Biden.  Is  the  person  who  is  the  one  who  is  in  charge  of 
that  particular  program,  would  they  be  willing  to  be  available  to 
talk  on  the  phone  at  least  with  my  staff  about  that,  because  I 
would  like  to  follow  up  on  that? 

Mr.  Soros.  Absolutely.  We  are  very  keen  to  do  this. 

Senator  Biden.  As  I  said,  I  have  a  number  of  other  questions  but 
I  have  taken  you  beyond  the  time  I  promised  that  we  would  keep 
you,  and  I  know  how  busy  you  are.  Just  let  me  once  again  publicly 
comment  you  not  only  for  your  philanthrophy — there  are  a  number 
of  philanthropists  in  this  country  who — ^by  definition,  philanthro¬ 
pists — who  have  been  very  generous  and  involved  in  worthwhile 
causes. 

But  what  impresses  me  the  most  about  what  you  have  done  is 
when  you  did  it.  When  you  did  it.  Your  foresight  and  your  opti¬ 
mism.  You  obviously  thought  it  must  have  had  some  prospect  of  in¬ 
stilling  and  kindling  some  prospects  for  change,  and  I  imagine  they 
may  have  even  exceeded  your  expectations.  I  do  not  know  that.  But 
your  willingness  to  take  a  chance.  And  that  is  what  I  admire  the 
most  about  what  you  have  done.  And  I  sincerely  hope  the  adminis¬ 
tration  takes  advantage  of  your  experience  and  takes  advantage  of 
your  expertise  and  those  whom  you  have  employed  and  have  .con- 
vinced  to  be  part  of  your  multipronged  effort  in  Eastern  Europe. 

And,  having  spent  some  time  in  Hungary  and  having  had,  as  a 
foreign  policy  advisor  and  economic  advisor,  a  Hungarian  who  is 
now  a  congressman,  it  does  not  surprise  me.  It  seems  to  me  that 
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the  place  where  hope  always  resided  the  strongest  and  beat  the 
most  loudly  was  in  Hungary. 

And  one  of  these  days,  I  would  like  to  be  presumptuous  enough 
to  ask  you  to  let  me  buy  you  a  cup  of  coffee.  I  would  like  to  know 
more  about  you.  I  would  like  to  know  how  in  the  hell  you  got  to 
the  point  where  you  thought  this  was  a  worthwhile  undertaking, 
what  made  you  think  to  do  the  things  you  were  doing  as  early  as 
the  early  1980’s.  I  mean,  the  atmosphere  was  not  very  conducive 
for  that  at  the  time.  You  know,  Ronald  Reagan  was  President,  ev¬ 
eryone  was  talking  about  things  being  worse  in  terms  of  East-West 
relations  than  at  anytime  in  a  long  time,  and  here  you  are  gallop¬ 
ing  off  to  Hungary  and  Czechoslovakia  and  God  knows  where  else 
doing  what  you  did.  I  think  it  is  remarkable. 

But  I  have  taken  enough  of  your  time.  Again,  I  compliment  you, 
thank  you  for  your  input,  and  hope  you  continue  to  make  your 
knowledge  available  to  the  committee  and  to  the  administration. 

Mr.  Soros.  Thank  you. 

Senator  Biden.  Thanks  again. 

[Whereupon,  at  4:55  p.m.,  the  subcommittee  was  adjourned,  to  re¬ 
convene  subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair.] 
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APPENDIX 


Responses  of  Mr.  Liroff  to  Questions  Asked  by  Senator  Biden 

Question.  What  has  been  the  response  among  the  countries  you  have  talked  to 
about  your  proposed  parks?  Do  you  have  examples  of  host  governments  seeking 
funding  for  the  Green  Legacy  program? 

Answer.  The  governments  of  the  region  have  responded  enthusiastically  to  the 
Green  Legacy  program.  This  is  evident  in  their  dealings  with  the  Global  Environ¬ 
mental  Facility  and  the  European  Community’s  PHARE  program,  and  in  their  re¬ 
quests  to  the  U.S.  Agency  for  International  Development. 

For  example,  the  very  first  grant  made  by  the  Global  Environmental  Facility  (a 
project  of  the  World  Bank,  the  U.N.  Environment  Programme  and  the  U.N.  Devel¬ 
opment  Programme)  was  for  a  biodiversity  project  in  Poland.  This  $4.5  million  grant 
is  the  first  phase  of  Poland’s  long  term  effort  to  protect  its  endangered  forest  ecosys¬ 
tems.  Poland’s  forests  have  been  a  major  source  of  germplasm  for  the  afforestation 
of  Europe.  'This  project  focuses  on  the  Sudety  and  Bialowieza  Primeval  Forest  and 
provides  support  to  the  Ministry  of  Environmental  Protection,  Natural  Resources 
and  Forestry  to  undertake  biodiversity  conservation  management  activities,  includ¬ 
ing  the  establishment  of  a  gene  bank  and  supporting  archive  nurseries.  The 
Bialowieza  Primeval  Forest  is  one  of  the  “ecological  bricl«’’  mentioned  in  my  testi- 
mony. 

The  Global  Environmental  Facility  is  now  considering  a  $4.2  million  biodiversity 
grant  to  the  Czech  and  Slovak  Federal  Republic  (CSFR).  'This  project  emphasizes 
protective  work  in  several  of  the  “ecological  bricks,”  including  floodplain  areas  of 
the  Thaya  River,  the  Bieszczady  (Eastern  Carpathian)  region,  and  the  Tatra,  Krkon- 
ose,  and  Sumava  National  Parks. 

In  response  to  requests  from  the  Hungarian  government,  the  European  Communi¬ 
ty’s  PHARE  program  is  spending  more  than  $1  million  dollars  to  enhance  protected 
area  planning  and  management  in  Hungary,  and  Hungary  has  made  requests  for 
additional  support  to  the  U.S.  Agency  for  International  Development. 

Poland  and  the  CSFR,  together  with  the  Ukraine,  agreed  last  September  to  estab¬ 
lish  a  trilateral  biosphere  reserve  in  the  Eastern  Carpathian  mountains.  Poland  and 
the  CSFR  together  have  requested  technical  assistance  from  the  U.S.  Agency  for 
International  Development  for  planning  this  new  reserve,  and  such  assistance  will 
be  provided  by  A.I.D.  via  agreements  with  the  U.S.  National  Park  Service  and  the 
Biodiversity  Support  Program  (a  joint  venture  of  WWF-US,  The  Nature  Conservan¬ 
cy,  and  World  Resources  Institute). 

In  Bulgaria,  the  “Joint  Environmental  Strategy”  developed  cooperatively  by  the 
World  Bank,  U.S.  Environmental  Protection  Agency,  and  the  U.S.  Agency  for  Inter¬ 
national  Development  points  out  the  need  for  improving  Bulgaria’s  management  of 
its  ecosystem  resources.  The  U.S.  Agency  for  International  Development,  via  agree¬ 
ments  with  the  U.S.  National  Park  Service  and  the  Biodiversity  Support  Program, 
is  planning  to  provide  technical  assistance  for  Bulgaria. 

In  sum,  despite  great  public  awareness  of  and  concern  about  the  acute  health 
risks  associated  with  pollution  in  the  region,  the  region’s  governments  have  recog¬ 
nized  that  their  “Green  Legacy”  must  not  be  neglected  and  that  both  their  own  re¬ 
sources  and  foreign  assistance  must  be  applied  to  protecting  this  legacy  for  future 

generations.  ,  •  r.  i 

Question.  You  noted  in  your  testimony  that  a  park  was  created  in  Poland  through 
a  debt-for-nature  swap.  Can  you  describe  how  the  swap  was  arranged,  who  was  in¬ 
volved,  why  the  Polish  government  agreed  to  the  swap?  Is  this  approach  possible  in 
other  countries  of  Eastern  Europe?  What  can  the  United  States  do  to  support  these 
swaps  in  other  countries? 

Answer.  The  debt  for  nature  swap  was  conducted  in  January  1990,  following 
lengthy  discussions  with  the  Polish  government.  Debt  with  a  face  value  of  $50,000 
was  acquired  at  a  cost  of  $11,500.  The  proceeds  from  the  swap  were  converted  to 
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Polish  currency  and  these  funds  were  granted  to  the  National  Foundation  for  Envi¬ 
ronmental  Protection  in  Poland.  With  these  funds,  the  foundation  is  producing  a 
master  plan  for  the  proposed  Biebrza  National  Park  in  the  “Green  Lungs”  section 
of  Poland.  These  funds  are  being  used  for  planning,  not  for  land  acquisition,  "^e 
swap  reflects  the  Polish  government’s  recognition  of  the  importance  of  protecting 
the  Biebrza  wetlands,  one  of  the  “ecological  bricks.” 

As  part  of  its  debt-forgiveness  for  Poland,  the  U.S.  Government  has  agreed  to  for¬ 
give  an  additional  10  percent  of  Poland’s  debt  to  the  United  States  in  exchange  for 
environmental  protection  work  in  Poland.  The  U.S.  Government  deserves  great 
credit  for  this  imaginative  step,  which  has  prompted  the  Polish  government  to  de¬ 
velop  a  formal  administrative  structure  and  list  of  spending  priorities  specifically 
for  the  funds  that  will  become  available  through  this  mechanism.  The  United  States 
should  continue  to  urge  other  creditor  nations  to  follow  its  lead  with  respect  to 
Poland  and  other  heavily  indebted  countries. 

Debt-for-nature  swaps  elsewhere  in  Central  and  Eastern  Europe  would  depend  on 
the  type  of  outstanding  debt  (commercial  or  sovereign),  the  willingness  of  creditor 
institutions  to  donate  or  sell  debt  at  a  discount,  and  the  support  of  national  govern¬ 
ments  for  such  transactions. 

Question.  What  are  the  regional  approaches  that  are  being  developed  to  deal  with 
environmental  problems?  What  type  of  environmental  threats  do  they  deal  with? 
How  active  are  Western  European  countries  in  proposing  or  supporting  these  ef¬ 
forts? 

Answer.  Many  regional  approaches  are  being  developed,  both  among  the  countries 
of  the  region  themselves  and  among  these  countries.  Western  European  nations, 
and  multilateral  lending  institutions  such  as  the  World  Bank  and  the  Nordic  Invest¬ 
ment  Bank.  One  of  the  most  noteworthy  such  regional  approaches  is  a  major  effort 
to  characterize  the  sources  of  pollution  of  the  Baltic  Sea  and  to  develop  a  plan  of 
action  to  address  them.  This  activity  involves  the  nations  of  the  Baltic  drainage 
basin  plus  several  multilateral  banks.  Many  other  regional  initiatives  attempt  to  ad¬ 
dress  air  and  water  pollution. 

Regionsd  initiatives  also  address  transboundary  nature  conservation,  as  indicated 
by  the  trilateral  Eastern  Carpathian  reserve  cit^  above.  Other  examples  of  treuis- 
boundary  activity  include  cooperation  between  Polish  and  CSFR  authorities  in  the 
Tatra  and  Krkonose  Parks  and  between  Austria  and  Hungary  with  respect  to  the 
Ferto  Lake  park.  There  is  much  discussion  of  yet  another  trilatersd  park,  encom¬ 
passing  areas  of  Austria,  Hungary,  and  the  CSFR  along  the  Danube  and  its  tributar¬ 
ies. 

Western  nations  have  made  major  funding  commitments  for  environmental  activi¬ 
ty  in  Central  and  Eastern  Europe.  A  March  1991  estimate  from  the  WWF-sponsored 
report,  “Who  Knows  Where  the  Money  Goes?”  identified  funding  of  $728  million  for 
environmental  programs,  including  $123  million  from  the  European  Community, 
$105  million  from  the  U.S.,  and  $500  million  from  other  G-24  countries. 

Question.  What  is  your  assessment  of  the  strength  of  environmental  groups  in  the 
region?  Are  they  maintaining  their  strength  and  activity,  or  have  economic  and  po¬ 
litical  forces  weakened  their  influence? 

Answer.  The  strength  of  environmental  groups  in  Central  and  Eastern  Europe 
varies  from  country  to  country.  Certain  environmental  groups  have  become  better 
organized,  thanks  in  part  to  financial  support  or  technical  assistance  from  their 
western  counterparts.  But  many  more  groups  have  suffered  during  the  past  two 
years  from  the  economic  downturn.  As  citizens  of  the  region  struggle  to  make  eco¬ 
nomic  ends  meet  by  working  two  or  more  jobs,  the  pool  of  available  volunteers 
shrinks.  Also,  in  certain  countries  such  as  the  CSFR,  the  most  experienced  leaders 
of  environmental  groups  have  entered  government  environmental  ministries,  so  a 
new  class  of  leaders  must  be  groomed. 


Responses  of  Mr.  Liroff  to  Questions  Asked  by  Senator  Cranston 

Question.  The  World  Bank  has  proposed  a  plan  for  Central  and  Eastern  Europe  to 
raise  prices  to  reflect  production  and  environmental  costs,  improve  competition,  and 
promote  conservation.  What  is  your  view  of  the  effectiveness  of  this  regional  efiergy 
plan? 

Answer.  Raising  energy  prices  and  reducing  end  use  consumption  are  central  ele¬ 
ments  in  efforts  to  reduce  environmental  damage  in  Central  and  Eastern  Europe.  I 
have  not  evaluated  the  details  of  the  World  Bank’s  plan  so  I  am  unable  to  comment 
on  its  effectiveness. 
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Question.  In  Poland,  the  World  Bank  has  lent  the  government  money  for  a  Heat 
Supply  and  Restructuring  project.  It  is  designed  to  increase  incentives  for  private 
individuals  to  conserve  heat.  The  program  will  first  install  controls  at  substations 
and  later  provide  controls  for  individual  consumers.  In  your  view,  is  environmental 
lending  an  effective  means  for  promoting  reform? 

Answer.  Environmental  lending  can  indeed  be  an  effective  means  for  promoting 
reform.  But  it  is  only  one  element  in  correcting  the  market  imperfections  that  have 
wreaked  environmental  havoc  in  Central  and  Eastern  Europe.  Improved  pricing  of 
resources  such  as  energy  and  water,  reduction  of  government  subsidies  to  inefficient 
enterprises,  and  increased  reliance  on  pollution  prevention  (rather  than  pollution 
control)  techniques  will  all  serve  the  end  of  improved  environmental  quality. 

Question.  What  lessons  from  U.S.  environmental  policy  are  most  applicable  to 
Central  and  Eastern  Europe? 

Answer.  The  U.S.  can  stress  the  importance  of  public  information  and  public  par¬ 
ticipation  in  the  framing  of  environmental  policies.  The  Central  and  Eastern  Euro¬ 
pean  nations  can  also  learn  from  U.S.  mistakes.  The  U.S.  still  has  not  fully  adopted 
policies  that  will  promote  environmentally’  sustainable  development.  Economic  in¬ 
centives  for  demand  side  energy  management  have  been  slow  to  emerge  in  the 
United  States.  Water  management  policy  still  requires  much  reform,  as  do  land  use 
and  transportation  policy.  A^ile  there  is  much  progressive  environmental  policy  in 
which  the  U.S.  can  take  justifiable  pride,  the  tJ.S.  must  also  acknowledge  that  its 
environmental  policy  has  major  shortcomings. 

Question.  How  much  is  economic  transformation  likely  to  improve  environmental 
quality? 

Answer.  Economic  transformation  has  the  potential  to  improve  environmental 
quality  substantially,  by  leading  to  the  closure  of  inefficient  polluting  facilities.  Clo¬ 
sures  and  production  cutbacks  are  already  reported  to  have  contributed  to  improved 
air  quality  in  Poland  and  the  former  Glerman  Democratic  Republic. 

But  the  coming  of  the  marketplace  is  a  double-edged  sword.  If  increased  car  own¬ 
ership  worsens  urban  air  pKjllution,  if  solid  waste  generation  increases,  and  if  eco¬ 
logically  valuable  lands  are  privatized  and  developed  unwisely,  then  the  economic 
transformation  will  have  some  very  undesirable  environmental  consequences. 

Question.  How  useful  are  standards  for  emissions  and  other  sources  of  pollution  if 
enforcement  capabilities  remain  weak? 

Answer.  Historically,  some  Central  and  East  European  countries  have  had  emis¬ 
sion  standards  much  stricter  than  those  in  the  West.  But  the  standards  were  mean¬ 
ingless  because  they  were  not  enforced. 

The  U.S.  Environmental  Protection  Agency  has  begun  to  conduct  enforcement 
training  in  (Central  and  Eastern  Europe.  If  these  and  other  similar  investments  in 
strengthening  government  environmental  institutions  are  not  expanded  upon,  the 
practices  of  the  past  may  continue  and  any  strengthening  of  environmental  laws  on 
paper  may  be  meaningless  in  reality. 

Question.  The  political  changes  in  the  former  Soviet  Union  and  Eastern  Europe 
will  open  several  magnificent  natural  wonders  to  international  tourism.  Lake 
Baikal  in  Siberia  is  an  example  of  a  region  which  is  threatened  with  destruction  if 
developed  recklessly.  Baikal  Watch,  a  San  Francisco-based  environmental  organiza¬ 
tion,  has  been  working  on  an  interesting  program  to  develop  “low-impact  eco-tour- 
ism.”  It  is  a  program  which  tries  to  balance  the  demands  of  tourism  with  the  needs 
of  a  healthy  environment.  Do  you  have  any  additional  ideas  about  what  we  can  do 
using  exjjerience  gleaned  from  the  United  States  to  promote  low-impact  tourism? 

Answer.  It  has  often  been  said  that  Americans  are  “loving  their  parks  to  death. 
Visitor  overuse  is  a  serious  problem  in  many  of  our  national  parks.  The  National 
Park  Service  and  other  federal  land  managers  have  been  experimenting  with  a 
number  of  techniques  for  limiting  visitation  that  exceeds  natural  carrying  capacity, 
but  more  work  remains  to  be  done. 

A  WWF  study  of  eco-tourism  in  selected  developing  countries  contains  a  number 
of  useful  ideas  that  might  be  adapted  in  Central  and  Eastern  Europe.  These  reconi- 
mendations  are  directed  at  ministries,  park  managers,  tour  operators  and  the  pri¬ 
vate  sector,  local  conservation  organizations,  and  international  development  and 
conservation  organizations.  Suggestions  from  the  study  encompass  such  ideas  ^ 
evaluating  the  role  of  nature  tourism  in  the  national  conservation  and  economic 
giowth  strategy;  creating  a  national  nature  tourism  board;  developing  educational 
programs  at  nature  tourism  sites;  working  with  local  communities  to  enpre  their 
input  in  the  selection  and  development  of  nature  tourism  sites,  and  providing  assist¬ 
ance  for  training  programs  for  guides,  park  managers;  and  related  personnel. 

Question.  The  United  Nations  will  be  holding  a  global  environmental  conference 
this  June  in  Rio  de  Janeiro.  I  understand  that  preliminary  papers  for  the  confer- 
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ence  have  estimated  that  we  need  $125  billion  a  year  in  governmental  funds  to  ad¬ 
dress  the  world’s  various  environmental  crises.  It  is  unclear  what  these  numbers 
mean.  Are  you  familiar  with  these  predictions?  What  exactly  is  $125  billion  a  year 
supposed  to  accomplish?  How  do  these  figures  fit  in  with  your  estimates  or  expecta¬ 
tions  for  clean-up  needs  in  the  FSU  and  Eastern  Europe? 

Answer.  A  broad  range  of  figures  has  been  proposed  for  how  much  global  environ¬ 
mental  protection  will  cost  in  the  1990s,  depending  on  what  is  included  and  how 
costs  are  calculated.  Some  estimates  are  considerably  below  $125  billion,  some  con¬ 
siderably  higher. 

Focusing  on  the  dollar  amount  misses  the  larger  point,  which  is  that  whatever  the 
figure,  it  is  clear  that  significant  amounts  of  money  are  needed,  soon,  to  protect  the 
health  of  the  planet.  When  one  looks  at  the  scope  of  environmental  degradation  in 
regions  such  as  Central  and  Eastern  Europe  and  its  effects  on  the  human  popula¬ 
tions  there,  it  is  clear  that  there  is  a  need  for  congressional  and  other  action  to  get 
the  process  of  transferring  resources  into  global  environmental  protection  going. 

Also,  it  needs  to  be  stressed  that  just  as  important  as  the  amount  provided  is  how 
effectively  it  is  spent.  In  Central  and  Eastern  Europe,  and  in  other  regions,  there  is 
a  tremendous  need  for  capacity  building — that  is  training  the  human  resources  and 
developing  policies  and  institutions  so  that  financial  resources  can  be  absorbed  and 
spent  efficiently  and  effectively.  This  is  a  key  priority. 


Responses  of  Ms.  Bowman  to  Questions  Asked  by  Senator  Biden 

Question.  How  far  along  do  you  think  you  are  in  helping  to  develop  environmen¬ 
tal  laws  and  policies  for  countries  in  Eastern  Europe?  Do  some  countries  have  fairly 
well  developed  environmental  programs  or  are  they  still  in  the  basic  stages? 

Answer.  The  process  of  developing  effective  environmental  protection  programs  in 
the  region  will  take  some  time.  Most  of  the  countries  in  the  region  have  environ¬ 
mental  laws  on  their  books  that  were  adopted  in  the  1970s  and  1980s.  Thus  on 
paper,  some  of  the  countries  do  have  acceptable  programs.  However,  very  few  of 
these  laws  and  policies  have  ever  been  implemented  or  enforced.  The  region  is  be¬ 
ginning  the  slow  process  of  restructuring  their  systems  of  environmental  protection. 
Several  countries  have  already  adopted  new  environmental  laws  and  policies  (Bul- 
.garia,  Czechoslovakia,  and  Poland,  for  example).  But  few  have  significantly  changed 
their  implementation  practices.  This  is  a  much  harder  task  than  adopting  a  new 
law,  as  it  involves  changing  the  habits  and  attitudes  of  both  industry  and  the  gov¬ 
ernmental  enforcement  agencies.  The  Environmental  Law  Institute  is  helping  coun¬ 
tries  in  the  region  not  only  to  develop  these  new  laws,  but  also  learn  effective  ways 
of  implementing  and  enforcing  those  laws. 

Question.  Where  do  you  find  your  greatest  support  for  environmental  laws  and 
programs  in  legislatures,  executive  branches,  local  governments? 

Answer.  'This  varies  from  country  to  country,  and  really  from  person  to  person.  A1 
in  the  United  States,  it  is  the  people  in  the  region — and  not  the  institutions — that 
are  making  an  impact  on  environmental  pwlicy.  The  most  environmental  progress  is 
occurring  in  institutions  where  there  are  good  people  promoting  environmental  re¬ 
forms.  For  example  in  Hungary  the  pressure  to  develop  a  new  environmental  law  is 
coming  from  the  Parliament’s  Committee  for  the  Environment.  In  Czechoslovakia, 
however,  it  is  the  ministries  of  environment  that  are  most  active  in  developing  new 
laws  and  policies.  In  many  countries  in  Central  and  Eastern  Europe,  pressure  to  de¬ 
velop  new  laws  and  policies  also  comes  from  academic  institutions  and  non-govern¬ 
mental  institutions  (our  public  interest  organizations). 

Question.  How  applicable  are  our  laws  and  policies  to  Eastern  Europe? 

How  much  of  environmental  laws  and  policies  in  countries  of  Eastern  Europe  re¬ 
flect  the  United  States’  approach  and  how  much  represents  the  influence  of  the  Eu¬ 
ropean  Community?  Is  there  any  conflict  between  the  approaches  to  environmental 
issues  by  the  United  States  and  the  European  Community? 

Answer.  All  of  the  countries  in  Central  and  Eastern  Europe  hope  to  become  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  European  Community  (EC)  in  the  next  decade.  Obviously,  they  want  to 
adopt  laws  and  standards  that  are  compatible  with  the  EC.  The  EC  directives  pro¬ 
vide  guidance  that  Central  and  East  European  countries  can  follow  when  they  are 
developing  their  laws.  However,  the  Directives  are  not  model  laws  that  the  Central 
and  East  European  countries  could  adopt  as  domestic  legislation.  Countries  in  the 
region  are  thus  looking  for  ideas  and  perspectives  from  a  variety  of  countries,  in¬ 
cluding  the  United  States,  to  assist  them  in  developing  an  effective  environmental 
protection  system  that  will  be  compatible  with  the  EC. 
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The  countries  in  Central  and  Eastern  Europe  are  looking  to  the  EC  primarily  for 
guidance  in  developing  environmental  standards.  For  ideas  about  policies  and  proce¬ 
dures  for  environmental  protection,  they  are  looking  to  other  countries  for  advice 
and  perspective.  Lawmakers  in  Central  and  Eastern  Europe  are  very  interested  in 
US  environmental  legislation  because  of  the  United  States’  substantial  experience 
with  environmental  law,  and  because  of  the  strong  process-oriented  tradition  of  our 
legal  system.  Most  of  these  lawmakers  do  not  want  to  adopt  the  US  standards. 
Rather  they  are  looking  to  the  US  for  advice  and  perspective  about  how  to  develop 
the  policies  and  procedures  for  a  strong  environmental  protection  system. 

Question.  In  your  testimony,  you  mentioned  that  there  is  the  perception  among 
some  countries  that  the  West  is  backing  out  of  its  interest  in  or  support  of  environ¬ 
mental  programs.  How  does  that  perception  manifest  itself  in  Eastern  Europe? 
Have  you  seen  any  noticeable  change  in  attitude  toward  environmental  protection 
among  policymakers?  If  so,  what  can  the  United  States  do  to  keep  environmental 
concerns  in  the  forefront? 

Answer.  I  testified  that  the  overwhelming  US  attention  to  investment  in  Central 
and  Eastern  Europe  is  sending  the  message  that  the  most  important  US  concern  is 
the  ability  to  invest  in  the  region.  The  limited  US  assistance  efforts  for  environmen¬ 
tal  programs  are  unable  to  counteract  the  investment  message  coming  from  both 
private  public  US  activities  in  Central  and  Eastern  Europe.  To  send  the  message 
that  environmental  concerns  must  be  a  priority  during  this  transition  stage,  the 
region  needs  more  US  assistance  for  environmental  programs. 

The  US  assistance  policies  towards  Central  and  Eastern  Europe  are  certainly  not 
the  sole  reason  for  the  reduced  desire  in  the  region  to  integrate  environmental  pro¬ 
tection  into  their  new  economic  systems.  Even  though  environmental  protection  was 
high  on  the  region’s  list  of  concerns  in  1989-90  when  the  communist  governments 
fell,  the  hard  realities  of  restructuring  their  economies  has  caused  environmental 
protection  to  take  a  back  seat  to  economic  recovery.  Vaclav  Klaus,  Minister  of  Fi¬ 
nance  in  the  Czech  and  Slovak  Federal  Republic  (CSFR),  has  repeatedly  stated  that 
environmental  protection  is  the  icing  on  the  cake  of  the  economy,  and  that  the 
CSFR  should  not  invest  in  environmental  protection  until  its  economy  is  strong. 
Even  in  the  environment  ministries,  where  a  year  and  a  half  ago  there  were  high 
hopes  of  building  new  sustainable  environmental  protection  systems,  there  is  now  a 
desire  to  avoid  any  negative  impacts  on  industry  and  to  delay  implementation  of 
strong  environmental  controls. 

These  two  concerns — for  economic  development  and  for  environmental  protec¬ 
tion — need  not  be  mutually  exclusive.  The  economies  of  (Central  and  Eastern  Europe 
are  struggling,  and  they  need  foreign  investment  in  order  to  rebuild.  However,  we 
must  help  to  ensure  that  the  countries  in  Central  Europe  (and  the  US  through  its 
investment  activities)  do  not  make  the  same  mistakes  in  the  region  that  the  commu¬ 
nist  systems  did  before;  that  is,  achieving  short  term  economic  goals  at  the  long 
term  expense  of  the  environment.  The  US  needs  to  help  Central  and  Eastern 
Europe  to  avoid  this  mistake  and  ensure  that  the  economic  recovery  in  the  region  is 
built  on  a  strong  foundation  of  environmental  protection. 

By  establishing  a  strong  assistance  program  for  environmental  protection  activi¬ 
ties,  the  US  will  send  the  message  that  economic  investment  is  not  its  sole  priority. 
In  addition,  the  US  should  promote  environmental  protection  through  its  economic 
investment  activities.  It  should  take  a  strong  stand  against  the  export  to  Central 
and  Eastern  Europe  of  second  rate  technologies.  It  should  establish  a  policy  that  all 
US  investors  in  the  region  comply  with  EC  environmental  standards,  even  if  they 
are  not  yet  adopted  by  law.  And  it  should  ensure  that  all  discussions  of  economic 
investment  in  the  region  include  a  component  that  addresses  the  environmental  im¬ 
pacts  of  the  investment  activity. 

Question.  How  would  you  characterize  the  environmental  policies  and  programs  of 
the  countries  in  the  region?  Which  ones  are  most  committed  and  which  ones  are 
you  finding  the  greatest  difficulty  in?  Do  you  have  any  guesses  as  to  reasons  behind 

the  differences?  ,  ,  ^  ^ 

Answer.  It  is  hard  to  predict  or  explain  some  of  the  differences  in  environmental 
policies  in  the  region.  It  is  also  often  hard  (as  in  most  countries)  to  identify  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  policy  and  reality  in  many  of  the  Central  and  East  European  coun¬ 
tries.  For  example,  Bulgaria’s  new  environmental  law  is  the  most  impressive  in  the 
region,  even  though  Bulgaria’s  economy  is  struggling  more  than  some  of  the  other 
countries.  In  contrast,  the  region’s  most  economically  stable  country,  Hungary, 
spent  over  a  year  debating  whether  a  new  environmental  law  should  even  be  draft¬ 
ed.  At  present  there  are  two  very  different  draft  laws  being  debated  in  Hungary, 
and  many  provisions  similar  to  those  in  the  Bulgarian  law  have  met  with  strcmg 
opposition.  However,  it  is  hard  to  ascertain  how  strong  a  relationship  there  is  be- 
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tween  the  adoption  of  a  sound  environmental  law  and  the  implementation  and  en¬ 
forcement  of  effective  environmental  controls.  Environmental  laws  have  traditional¬ 
ly  been  ignored  in  Central  and  Eastern  Europe.  The  big  test  of  the  region’s  environ¬ 
mental  policies  will  be  whether  the  countries  actually  implement  and  enforce  their 
new  laws. 

Question.  Some  of  your  background  material  says  that  one  of  the  Institute’s  ef¬ 
forts  is  to  move  beyond  “environmental  nightmare  reporting”  to  more  reasoned 
analysis.  Is  the  reporting  of  conditions  exaggerated?  What  are  some  of  the  stories 
that  you  have  seen  as  wildly  inaccurate? 

Answer.  Reports  of  the  environmental  conditions  in  Central  and  Eastern  Europe 
have  not  been  inaccurate,  but  they  have  been  unrepresentative.  Most  of  these  sto¬ 
ries  have  documented  the  environmental  conditions  in  the  most  severely  damaged 
areas  of  the  region.  Much  of  the  West’s  understanding  of  the  environmental  issues 
in  Central  and  Eastern  Europe  is  based  on  these  news  stories,  and  thus  is  equally 
unrepresentative  of  the  range  of  environmental  issues  facing  the  region.  The  envi¬ 
ronmental  conditions  in  different  areas  of  Central  and  Eastern  Europe  differ  dra¬ 
matically.  'The  political  and  systemic  causes  of  this  pollution  are  equally  varied,  and 
all  of  the  causes  must  be  addressed  in  order  to  alleviate  permanently  the  pollution 
problems.  At  the  Environmental  Law  Institute  we  are  tr3dng  to  base  our  assistance 
on  a  broad  understanding  of  the  differing  environmental  risks  and  concerns  in  the 
region,  rather  than  on  a  perception  of  the  environmental  issues  tempered  by  the 
lens  of  Western  journalism. 

Question.  Why  should  the  US  be  focussing  its  assistance  on  developing  the  infra¬ 
structure  necessary  for  an  effective  environmental  protection  system?  Shouldn’t  the 
US  instead  be  trying  to  clean  up  one  polluted  area  to  demonstrate  that  progress  can 
be  made? 

Answer.  The  environmental  damage  in  Central  and  Eastern  Europe  has  not  been 
caused  by  industrial  accidents  or  isolated  misdeeds.  Rather,  it  is  the  result  of  a 
flawed  economic  and  political  system  that  placed  short  term  economic  goals  over  en¬ 
vironmentally  sustainable  development.  In  order  to  assist  in  alleviating  this  envi¬ 
ronmental  destruction,  the  US  must  help  to  change  the  process  of  decisionmaking 
that  caused  the  pollution.  If  the  US  chooses  to  focus  its  assistance  on  cleaning  up  a 
single  polluted  area,  without  seeking  to  address  the  causes  of  that  pollution,  no  long 
term  environmental  improvement  will  be  achieved.  Further,  the  decisionmakers  in 
Central  and  Eastern  Europe  want  to  learn  how  they  themselves  can  reverse  the 
cycle  of  environmental  pollution  in  the  region.  After  forty  years  of  top-down  deci¬ 
sionmaking,  they  are  not  completely  receptive  to  Westerners  seeking  to  “solve” 
their  problems  for  them,  rather  than  helping  them  to  develop  their  own  solutions  to 
their  environmental  problems. 

On  a  more  practical  level,  policymakers  in  Central  and  Eastern  Europe  are  well 
aware  that  substantial  US  assistance  (and  indeed  most  foreign  assistance)  to  the 
region  will  likely  only  last  a  few  years.  By  focusing  this  limited  assistance  on  devel¬ 
oping  the  infrastructure  and  skills  necessary  for  an  effective  environmental  protec¬ 
tion  system,  the  region  will  be  able  to  feel  the  effects  of  this  assistance  for  years  to 
come.  If  on  the  other  hand  this  money  is  spent  on  one  isolated  project,  its  benefits  to 
the  region  will  only  be  to  a  limited  populace  and  for  a  limit^  time.  Further,  the 
costs  of  environmental  cleanup  are  extremely  high.  The  level  of  funding  provid^  by 
the  US  government  is  too  small  to  make  a  substantial  impact  even  in  cleaning  up 
one  area.  'The  actual  effects  of  this  funding  would  be  much  more  substantial  if  it  is 
used  for  skills  development  and  infrastructure  support  than  for  providing  technical 
support  for  cleanup  projects. 


Responses  of  Ms.  Bowman  to  Questions  Asked  by  Senator  Cranston 

Question.  In  Poland,  the  World  Bank  has  lent  the  government  money  for  a  Heat 
Supply  and  Restructuring  project.  It  is  designed  to  increase  incentives  for  private 
individuals  to  conserve  heat.  'The  program  will  first  install  controls  at  substations 
and  later  provide  controls  for  individual  consumers.  In  your  view,  is  environmental 
lending  an  effective  means  for  promoting  reform? 

Answer.  Environmental  lending  can  promote  reform  in  several  ways.  First  and 
foremost,  it  provides  necessary  capital  to  initiate  important  projects  that  otherwise 
could  not  be  financed.  In  addition,  it  can  enable  the  lender  to  exert  substantial  in¬ 
fluence  on  the  lendee’s  activities  through  placing  conditions  on  the  loan,  such  as  the 
implementation  of  certain  environmental  controls.  Further,  lending  money  for  envi¬ 
ronmentally  sound  activities  can  demonstrate  not  only  that  these  activities  can  be 
accomplished,  but  that  they  can  be  accomplished  in  a  financially  efficient  manner. 
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However,  environmental  lending  will  not  be  the  solution  to  all  of  Central  and  East¬ 
ern  Europe’s  environmental  problems.  Many  countries  cannot  afford  even  to  borrow 
money  to  implement  certain  environmental  projects.  Western  governments  and  in¬ 
stitutions  must  realize  that  to  accomplish  certain  environmental  goals  in  the  region, 
they  will  have  to  donate  money. 

Question.  What  lessons  from  US  environmental  policy  are  most  applicable  to  East¬ 
ern  Europe? 

Answer.  The  most  important  lesson  the  region’s  policymakers  can  learn  from  the 
United  States  is  the  value  of  developing  an  open  and  democratic  process  for  environ¬ 
mental  decisionmaking.  In  the  past  forty  years  in  Central  and  Eastern  Europe,  envi¬ 
ronmental  decisionmaking  was  a  secretive  process  conducted  behind  closed  doors, 
without  the  consultation  of  environmental  experts  or  the  public.  In  the  words  of  a 
Hungarian  environmentalist,  “environmental  protection  was  considered  under  com¬ 
munist  rule  as  a  privileged  obligation  of  the  public  environmental  bureaucracy  and 
all  attempts  to  associate  environmental  protection  with  genuine  public  participation 
were  considered  politically  unacceptable.’’  ^  This  process  lead  not  only  to  poor  envi¬ 
ronmental  decisions  but  also  to  a  dissatisfied  public  that  felt  unconnected  to  the  en¬ 
vironmental  decisions  affecting  their  daily  lives. 

After  four  decades  of  closed  decisionmaking,  the  countries  of  the  region  are  strug¬ 
gling  with  ways  to  “democratize”  their  decisionmaking  process,  allowing  for  public 
access  to,  and  involvement  in,  the  decisionmaking  process.  This  adoption  of  an  open 
system,  however,  is  not  universally  accepted  as  a  necessa.ry  component  of  the  re¬ 
gion’s  new  democratic  systems.  Many  of  the  region’s  decisionmakers  are  wary  of 
creating  a  fully  open  and  democratic  governing  structure.  The  experience  in  the 
United  States  with  public  participation  is  proving  to  be  very  valuable  in  developing 
strategies  for  public  participation  in  the  region. 

Public  participation  in  US  environmental  decisionmaking  has  had  its  drawback^ 
such  as  substantial  delays  in  the  decisionmaking  process.  Nevertheless,  the  US 
public  has  had  substantial  impact  on  environmental  decisions  in  the  past  twenty 
years,  due  primarily  to  the  participation  rights  given  to  the  public  under  our  legal 
system.  Proponents  of  public  participation  believe  that  the  adoption  of  an  open  deci¬ 
sionmaking  process  in  Central  and'  Eastern  Europe  will  help  to  avoid  the  poor,  po¬ 
litically  or  economically  motivated  decisions  of  the  past  forty  years  that  resulted  m 
today’s  environmental  problems.  An  open  system  will  facilitate  public  education 
about  environmental  issues  and  will  enable  the  public  to  provide  valuable  ir^ut  into 
the  decisionmaking  process.  It  will  also  provide  a  check  on  the  government  decision¬ 
makers  to  ensure  that  environmental  laws  and  policies  are  implemented  and  that 
government  decisions  are  made  on  an  environmentally  sound  basis.  ^  ■  -r- 

Question.  Last  June,  in  Prague,  the  World  Bank  raised  a  number  of  si^ificant 
issues  at  a  meeting  of  environmental  ministers.  Some  of  the  questions  raised  are 
useful  to  today’s  discussion.  How  much  is  economic  transformation  likely  to  improve 

environmental  quality?  •  j 

Answer.  Clearly  the  transformation  to  a  market  economy  will  result  in  improved 
environmental  quality.  Under  the  centralized  communist  systems,  the  primary  sosj 
of  industrial  facilities  was  increased  output.  Economic  viability  was  not  a  vital 
factor.  As  privatiz^  factories  improve  their  economic  efficiency,  pollutant  ein^sions 
are  likely  to  decreaise  because  much  of  the  existing  pollution  is  due  to  inefficient 
operating  practices.  Further,  some  of  the  most  polluting  factories  in  the  region  are 
also  the  most  economically  inefficient  and  are  not  likely  to  su^ive  under  a  free 
market  system.  As  these  plants  close  down,  there  will  be  a  significant  reduction  in 
emissions.  Nevertheless,  as  the  industrial  managers  m  the  region  try  to  transform 
their  factories  into  economically  viable  entities,  there  will  be  a  strong  incentive  to 
cut  corners  on  environmental  controls  in  order  to  increase  economic  ethciency.  As 
the  West  encourages  the  region’s  industrial  leaders  to  create  economically  etticient 
factories,  we  must  stress  the  need  for  environmental  controls,  even  though  they  will 
result  in  some  decrease  in  efficiency  and  financial  profits  for  the  factory. 

Question.  How  does  liability  for  past  pollution  affect  privatization  efforts  and  new 

The  single  largest  issue  consuming  Central  and  Eastern  Europe’s  transition  to  a 
market  economy  is  the  privatization  of  state-owned  enterprises.  At  the  time  ot  the 
region’s  revolutions,  over  90  percent  of  property  and  businesses  m  Central  and  l^.^t- 
ern  Europe  were  owned  by  the  state.  Privatization  procedures  have  been  adopted  in 
many  of  the  Central  and  East  European  countries,  and  the  slow  process  of  transter- 


1  Sajo,  “Participation  Rights  of  Environmentel  Associations  in  Hunga^,’’  prin^  m 
pation  and  Litigation  Rights  of  Environmental  Associations  in  Europe  (M.  Fuhr  and  G.  Roller, 
eds.  1991)  at  57. 
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ring  title  to  enterprises  has  commenced.  When  these  privatization  laws  were  first 
drafted,  little  attention  was  paid  to  environmental  concerns,  and  in  most  countries 
the  environmental  ministries  were  not  even  consulted.  However,  most  major  West¬ 
ern  investors  are  legitimately  concerned  with  the  widespread  presence  of  industrial 
pollution  in  Central  and  Eastern  Europe  and  have  addressed  this  issue  during  their 
investment  negotiations.  The  lack  of  attention  to  environmental  issues  in  the  r^ 
gion’s  privatization  and  foreign  investment  processes  may  have  resulted  in  the  hesi¬ 
tation  of  many  early  Western  prospectors  to  commit  to  large  investments. 

The  repeat^  questions  and  concerns  from  Western  investors  over  environmental 
issues,  however,  has  forced  the  privatization  ministries  to  address  environmental  li¬ 
ability  issues  in  the  privatization  agreement.  At  present,  the  question  of  who  will 
take  responsibility  for  cleanup  of  contamination  at  privatized  sites  is  in  most  cases 
addressed  on  an  ad  hoc  basis.  However  laws  and  policies  are  slowly  being  developed. 
On  the  whole,  countries  in  Central  and  Eastern  Europe  are  taking  the  position  that 
they  will  not  assume  full  responsibility  for  the  cleanup  of  past  contamination.  One 
approach  being  used  by  several  countries  is  to  reserve  a  portion  of  the  property’s 
purchase  price  for  environmental  cleanup.  The  new  property  owner  must  use  the 
reserve  funds  to  clean  up  the  contamination  by  a  certain  date,  after  which  the  funds 
revert  to  the  state. 

Just  as  privatization  is  a  unique  opportunity  to  ensure  cleanup  of  the  property,  it 
also  provides  an  important  opportunity  to  use  the  leverage  of  the  privatization 
agreement  to  ensure  environmental  compliance  in  the  future.  The  present  focus  on 
environmental  liability  in  the  privatization  process  has  unfortunately  overshadowed 
this  opportunity  to  ensure  future  compliance.  Through  the  privatization  process,  the 
government  is  giving  up  control  of  its  property.  The  privatization  agreement  is  the 
last  time  the  government  can  impose  nonregulatory  conditions  on  the  property.  The 
governments  in  the  region  should  use  this  opportunity  to  conduct  site-specific  nego¬ 
tiations  that  result  in  a  compliance  schedule  for  the  enterprise  outlining  specific 
deadlines  for  environmental  compliance. 

Question.  How  useful  are  standards  for  emissions  and  other  sources  of  pollution  if 
enforcement  capabilities  remain  weak? 

Answer.  Clearly,  environmental  regulations  and  standards  are  only  as  effective  as 
their  enforcement  program.  The  record  of  environmental  enforcement  in  the  region 
is  very  weak.  Many  environmental  laws  existed  under  the  old  regimes,  but  they 
were  rarely  implemented  or  enforced.  When  they  were  enforced,  the  fines  assessed 
were  nominal.  The  present  development  of  new  environmental  laws  and  standards 
provides  an  opportunity  for  government  authorities  to  develop  new  innovative  and 
aggressive  enforcement  practices.  This  opportunity,  however,  must  be  acted  upon  as 
soon  as  the  new  laws  are  adopted.  If  the  new  environmental  laws  are  not  immedi¬ 
ately  implemented  and  enforced,  there  is  a  risk  that  they  will  be  viewed  no  differ¬ 
ently  than  the  old  laws,  and  will  be  ignored  not  only  by  the  regulated  industry,  but 
also  by  the  governmental  enforcement  authorities  themselves.  The  US  must  work 
with  the  government  authorities  in  Central  and  Eastern  Europe  to  develop  such 
new  and  innovative  strategies  to  ensure  that  the  old  traditions  of  ineffective  en¬ 
forcement  are  not  repeated. 


Responses  of  Mr.  Friendly  to  Questions  Asked  by  Senator  Biden 

Question.  What  about  political  judgment  on  the  readiness  and  capacity  of  the 
Soviet  successor  states  to  use  outside  technical  and  financial  assistance  in  energy 
and  environmental  projects? 

Answer.  The  simple  and  best  answer  is  that  you  won’t  know  unless  you  try.  Obvi¬ 
ously,  that  is  not  much  of  a  guide  to  the  drafting  of  legislative  language  on  the 
kinds  and  patterns  of  Americem  assistance  that  deserve  priority.  My  answer  does 
mean  that  I  would  start  slow  and  small,  avoiding  both  massive  commitments  and,  as 
much  as  possible,  operational  involvement  with  the  highest  levels  of  government  in 
favor  of  collaboration  with  individual  scientific  groups,  community  organizations 
and  local  authorities  capable,  with  help,  of  defining  their  own  needs  and  potential. 

As  a  rule  of  thumb.  Westerners  should  presume  that  the  remnants  of  the  central 
Soviet  bureaucracy  are,  until  proven  otherwise,  politically  and  economically  inca¬ 
pacitated.  Even  where  ministries  of  environment  or  energy  exist  in  Russia  of.  the 
other  republics,  they  are  likely  to  be  half-paralyzed  by  continuing  turf  battles  with 
other  rivals  and  desperately  short  of  funds  to  carry  out  those  responsibilities  they 
may  still,  on  paper,  hold.  While  such  ministries  can  open  doors  to  other  players, 
they  are  most  likely  to  be  useful  as  agencies  that  authorize  cooperative  ventures, 
not  as  channels  for  delivering  expertise  or  organizational  support.  "Treat  them  for 
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the  time  being  as  advisory  partners,  at  most,  and  try  to  establish  direct,  working 
contacts  much  farther  down  the  official  line. 

In  the  same  vein,  I  would  argue  that — for  the  next  year  or  two  and  with  one  ex¬ 
ception — only  small  is  practicable.  The  exception  is  in  the  area  I  regard  as  posing 
the  most  urgent  threat  to  global  environmental  balance:  nuclear  energy  and  nuclear 
waste  management.  There  it  will  be  necessary  to  put  together  a  kind  of  consortium 
of  Western  advisers  and  formerly  Soviet  civilian  and  military  experts  and  engineers 
to  define  the  actual  problems  and  draw  up  recommendations  for  action.  Knowledge 
and  authority  in  this  field  in  the  old  USSR  were  highly  compartmentalized.  To  over¬ 
come  those  old  barriers  and  the  new  ones  of  national  (Ukrainian,  Kazakh  and  Rus¬ 
sian)  sensitivity  will  require  a  major  high-level  push  from  the  top  political  authori¬ 
ties  of  the  successor  states  and  their  Western  partners. 

As  other  priority  areas  for  governmental — as  distinct  from  private — action,  I 
would  recommend  pilot  projects  in  energy  efficiency,  water  treatment  and  purifica¬ 
tion,  organic  or  low-chemical  farming  (especially  in  Central  Asia)  and  basic  data- 
gathering  and  analysis.  All  these  activities  could  and  should  be  carried  out  primari¬ 
ly  by  non-governmental  organizations  in  the  U.S.  and  the  former  USSR  to  minimize 
bureaucratic  involvement  among  both  donors  and  recipients.  With  agencies  like 
EPA,  the  National  Science  Foundation  and,  perhaps,  NCDAA  as  the  overseers/audi- 
tors  of  relatively  small,  short-term  grants,  the  Congress  and  the  Administration 
could  judge  from  progress  reports  after  two  or  three  years  whether  and  where 
larger  commitments  make  sense. 

There  should  be  no  exjjectation  of  quick  results,  no  overselling  of  the  ability  of 
outsiders  to  undo  the  damage  done  by  decades  of  environmental  abuse.  Assistance 
should  be  meted  out  according  to  the  ability  of  our  partners  to  define  their  needs 
substantively  and  to  involve  both  genuine  experts  and  grassroots  groups  in  address¬ 
ing  them.  The  old  Soviet  pattern  of  ecocide  was  a  product  of  top-down  mismanage¬ 
ment  of  natural  and  human  resources.  Whatever  help  Americans  provide  toward 
remedying  those  abuses  should  also  serve  to  encourage  greater  civic  participation  in 
policy-making  in  the  successor  states  as  the  strongest,  long-term  barrier  against  fur¬ 
ther  environmental  decay  and  the  political  culture  that  fostered  it. 


Responses  of  Mr.  Friendly  to  Questions  Asked  by  Senator  Cranston 

Question.  How  much  is  economic  transformation  likely  to  improve  environmental 
quality? 

Answer.  Economic  transformation  can  have  a  positive  impact  on  environmental 
quality  if,  for  instance,  free-market  pricing  of  such  “social  goods”  as  water,  electrici¬ 
ty  and  heat  becomes  a  factor  in  discouraging  the  staggering  waste  of  natural  re¬ 
sources  that  was  typical  of  the  former  Soviet  Union’s  economy.  In  a  system  under 
which  enterprises  and  individuals  paid  next  to  nothing  for  utilities  and- — in  the  case 
of  raw-material  processors — for  mineral  ores,  untreated  logs  and  similar  comniod- 
ities,  there  were  no  effective  incentives  for  conservation,  for  reclaiming  mining  sites 
or  for  reforestation.  Such  incentives  do  not  automatically  flow  from  the  partial  pri¬ 
vatization  the  Soviet  successor  states  have  so  far  projected,  but  higher  prices  at 
least  have  the  potential  of  encouraging  greater  efficiency  in  everything  from  urban 
and  industrial  energy  consumption  to  fertilizer  and  pesticide  use  in  agriculture. 
Simply  making  it  worth  the  while  of  oil-producing  enterprises  to  maintain  their 
leaky  pipelines  could  generate  billions  of  dollars  in  added  earnings  from  oil  that 
now  spills  and  pollutes  large  tracts  of  land  and  bodies  of  water. 

Question.  How  does  liability  for  past  pollution  affect  privatization  efforts  and  new 
investment? 

Answer.  Post-Soviet  laws  on  both  privatization  and  environmental  regulation  are 
now  in  such  flux  that  it  is  impossible  to  be  certain  what  clean-up  bills  the  purch^- 

er _ foreign  or  local — of  an  existing  enterprise  would  inherit.  What  was  noticeable  in 

1991  was  a  strong  nationalist/environmentalist  opposition  to  any  hint  that  an  inves¬ 
tor  might  import  “dirty”  technology  along  with  foreign  currency.  The  level  of  fear 
or  resentment  varied  within  the  Soviet  successor  states,  but  is  likely  to  remain  a 
complicating  factor  any  thoughtful  long-term  investor  should  try  to  measure  in  ad¬ 
vance  and  deal  with  in  consultations  with  environmentalist  groups  in  the  communi- 
ty. 

‘  Question.  How  useful  are  standards  for  emissions  and  other  sources  of  pollution  if 
enforcement  capabilities  remain  weak?  .  i  • 

Answer.  In  many  respects  Soviet  emissions  standards  were  stricter  than  those  m 
most  Western  countries,  but  until  1990  most  enforcement  agencies  had  neither  the 
technical  equipment  to  monitor  air  or  water  pollution  effectively  nor,  since  the  pol- 
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luters  were  usually  the  agents  of  national  ministries,  the  clout  to  press  effective 
penalties.  An  experiment  begun  in  1990  and  fairly  well  terminated  in  1991  was 
meant  to  set  quantitative  ceilings  on  a  variety  of  dangerous  industrial  emissions 
and  high  penalties  for  those  who  exceeded  the  limits.  The  experiment  collapsed  in 
part  because  it  was  seen  as  another  instance  of  central  planners’  interference  with 
local  decisionmaking  and  in  part  because  bankrupt  factories  could  not  even  pay  the 
basic  fees  for  their  allowed  quotas  of  emissions. 

To  the  extent  that  it  is  possible,  however,  to  determine  the  connections  between 
hazardous  pollutants  and  human  health,  it  is  important  to  set  emission  standards 
that  represent  environmental  safety  goals  a  community  can  understand,  monitor 
and  find  the  most  effective  ways  of  achieving.  If  it  is  not  economically  possible  in 
the  near  future  to  attain  those  goals,  their  existence  will  at  least  serve  as  a  measure 
of  the  tradeoffs  a  local  government  chooses  to  make  between  its  public  health  and 
its  level  of  economic  activity. 

The  first  step — and  an  area  where  international  support  can  make  valuable,  low- 
cost  contributions — is  simply  to  compile  reliable  data  on  pollutants,  their  sources 
and  the  hazards  they  represent.  Without  such  information,  communities  cannot 
begin  to  judge  the  dangers  they  face  or  the  measures  they  ne^  to  enforce  to  reduce 
the  risks  to  tolerable  levels. 

Question.  The  political  changes  in  the  former  Soviet  Union  and  Eastern  Europe 
will  open  several  magnificent  natural  wonders  to  international  tourism..  Lake 
Baikal  in  Siberia  is  an  example  of  a  region  which  is  threatened  with  destruction  if 
developed  recklessly.  Baikal  Watch,  a  San  Francisco-based  environmental  organiza¬ 
tion,  has  been  working  on  an  interesting  program  to  develop  “low-impact  eco-tour- 
ism.”  It  is  a  program  which  tries  to  balance  the  demands  of  tourism  with  the  needs 
of  a  healthy  environment. 

Do  you  have  any  additional  ideas  about  what  we  can  do  using  experiences  gleaned 
from  the  United  States  to  promote  low-impact  tourism? 

Answer.  Internal  high-impact  tourism  on  crowded  Baltic  and  Black  Sea  beaches, 
for  example,  is  a  much  more  pressing  environmental  concern  than  the  salvation  of 
Lake  Baikal  from  littering  by  occasional  clutches  of  venturesome  foreigners.  Reck¬ 
less  development  around  Lake  Baikal  has  and  will  come  from  mining,  logging  and 
processing  industries.  That  is  the  activity  which  the  Lake’s  defenders  need  the 
greatest  help  in  controlling  now  and  for  the  next  couple  of  decades  at  least. 

Question.  The  United  Nations  will  be  holding  a  global  environmental  conference 
this  June  in  Rio  de  Janeiro.  I  understand  that  preliminary  papers  for  the  confer¬ 
ence  have  estimated  that  we  need  $125  billion  a  year  in  governmental  funds  to  ad¬ 
dress  the  world’s  various  environmental  crises. 

It  is  unclear  what  these  numbers  mean.  Are  you  familiar  with  these  predictions? 
What  exactly  is  $125  billion  a  year  supposed  to  accomplish?  How  do  these  figures  fit 
in  with  your  estimates  or  expectations  for  cleem-up  needs  in  the  FSU  and  Eastern 
Europe? 

Answer.  Not  being  familiar  with  the  preliminary  papers  for  the  UNCED  meeting 
in  Rio,  I  cannot  comment  intelligently  on  the  $125-billion  figure  you  mention.  As 
my  prepared  statement  to  the  Committee  indicated,  the  level  of  annual  outlays  re¬ 
quired  in  the  former  Soviet  Union  is  theoretically  equal  to  what  was  the  USSR’s 
entire  1990  GNP. 

Realistically,  outsiders  have  to  set  their  own  priorities  for  the  level  and  kind  of 
environmental  help  they  are  prepared  to  accord.  Those  priorities,  in  turn,  should  be 
governed  by  two  factors:  (1)  what  practices  pose  the  greatest  danger  to  the  global 
environment?  and  (2)  what  remedial  action  are  citizens  and  the  successor  states  ac¬ 
tually  ready  to  take. 

As  I  indicated  in  my  testimony  at  the  hearing  itself,  I  believe  nuclear  energy  and 
especially  nuclear  waste  management  represent  the  greatest  immediate  threat  to 
global  environmental  health.  I  would  therefore  tailor  the  first  large  Western  assist¬ 
ance  programs  to  address  those  risks  and  to  engage  Soviet  nuclear  technology  ex¬ 
perts  in  designing  and  manning  the  cleanup  themselves  as  a  way  to  keep  them  use¬ 
fully  employed  and  out  of  the  international  market  for  nuclear  weapons  scientists. 

Other  clean-up  projects  should  be  treated  on  a  case-by-case  basis  with  local  public 
and  official  participation  in  generating  and  following  through  on  an  environmental 
investment  being  the  threshold  test  of  its  merits.  Again  at  low  cost  for  high  returns, 
however,  the  U.S.  and  others  should  be  ready  to  assist  reputable  scientists  in  the 
former  Soviet  Union  in  both  short-  and  long-term  studies  of  environmental  condi¬ 
tions  and  hazards.  Data  now  available  on  most  such  situations  are  neither  reliable 
nor  trusted  by  those  who  will  eventually  have  to  decide  how  much  to  pay  for  clean¬ 
up.  The  West  can  make  a  major  contribution  to  the  urgent  need  for  independent 
information  and  painstaking  analysis. 
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Question.  The  Aral  Sea  in  the  Caucuses  suffered  so  much  abuse  under  Soviet  cen¬ 
tral  planners.  The  Soviets  diverted  most  of  the  Sea’s  water  in  order  to  irrigate  their 
cotton  crops,  which  was  the  main  source  of  income  for  Uzbekistan  and  Kazakhstan. 
As  a  result,  their  freshwater  aquifers  were  over-pumped,  and  now  the  water  of  the 
Aral  Sea  is  contaminated.  The  sea  has  been  declared  “biologically  dead,”  and  the 
surrounding  vegetation  has  been  destroyed.  The  water  cannot  even  be  used  for  irri¬ 
gation.  Most  seriously,  the  villages  which  depended  on  the  water  from  the  Aral  have 
also  been  decimated,  and  the  lives  of  those  living  there  are  seriously  threatened. 

What,  if  anything,  can  be  done  to  save  the  Aral  Sea?  Are  Kazakh  and  Uzbek  offi¬ 
cials  still  diverting  its  waters  for  the  cotton  crop? 

What  policies  should  we  be  pursuing  to  help  sustain  the  people  who  depend  on 
the  Aral  Sea  for  their  livelihood? 

Question.  To  save  the  Aral  Sea — first  to  stabilize  it  near  its  current  level  and 
second  to  restore  some  of  the  water  it  has  lost — will  require  a  complete  change  in 
the  patterns  of  water  use  along  its  two  main  tributary  rivers,  the  Syr  Darya  and  the 
Amu  Darya.  It  has  taken  30-odd  years  to  bring  the  Aral  to  its  current  disastrous 
condition.  It  will  probably  take  at  least  as  long  to  remedy  the  damage. 

It  is  conceivable  that  the  farmers  of  Kazakhstan,  Uzbekistan  and  Turkmenistan 
can  be  trained  over  time  to  use  far  more  efficient  irrigation  methods  than  those 
that  have  diverted  so  much  of  the  rivers’  waters  into  incresisingly  saline  and  chemi¬ 
cally  poisoned  cotton  fields.  Such  an  effort  will  require  both  heavy  investments  in 
modern  irrigation  technology  and  in  educating  a  rural  population  where  basic  liter¬ 
acy  levels  are  low,  birth  rates  are  high  and  human  pressure  on  arable  land  is  al¬ 
ready  heavy.  Recovery  prospects,  in  other  words,  are  bleak. 

Agricultural  experts  from  outside,  however,  should  at  least  look  at  ways  to  help 
Central  Asians  in  the  Aral  Region  return  to  some  of  their  traditional  fruit-and-vege- 
table  farming,  to  reforest  where  possible  and  to  develop  as  food-and-cotton-proces- 
sors  as  well  as  raw-material  growers.  There  are  still  several  large  tracts  of  fertile 
land  in  Central  Asia,  and  their  conservation  and  efficient  use  probably  merit  higher 
priority  attention  than  the  half-hopeless  cause  of  rescuing  the  Aral  Sea  from  three 
decades  of  conscious  abuse. 

^estion.  The  majestic  Lake  Baikal — the  largest  freshwater  lake  in  the  world — is 
polluted,  but  not  yet  destroyed.  Fortunately,  its  preservation  has  become  a  catalyst 
for  international  cooperation  to  protect  the  environment.  In  California,  an  organiM- 
tion  called  Baikal  Watch  has  launched  a  series  of  impressive  programs  to  help  legis¬ 
lators,  activists,  and  environment  professionals  preserve  Baikal. 

Do  you  have  any  proposals  for  how  we  can  help  stop  the  potential  destruction  of 
Lake  Baikal? 

Answer.  Please  see  my  answer  above. 

Question.  The  radiation  leak  at  Chernobyl  certainly  caused  more  damage  than  we 
currently  know.  Last  month,  Europe  and  the  newly-independent  states  received  a 
scare  once  again  by  the  news  of  a  possible  leak  at  a  reactor  on  the  Finnish-Russian 


What  are  the  potential  dangers  we  face?  What  kind  of  safe  nuclear  energy  policy 
can  we  help  advance  to  avoid  these  dangers? 

What  are  your  estimates  for  the  cost  of  clean-up  in  the  FSU  and  Eastern  Europe./’ 
Answer.  I  cannot  estimate  the  costs  of  shutting  down  all  the  dangerous  nuclear 
power  sites  in  the  former  Soviet  Union,  but  as  I  testified  to  the  hearing  itself  and 
noted  in  my  answer  above,  I  regard  the  danger  of  further  nuclear  contamination 
originating  from  power  plants  or  sloppy  waste  storage  as  the  part  of  the  Soviet  envi¬ 
ronmental  legacy  that  poses  the  greatest  immediate  global  threat. 

It  is  not  possible  to  contemplate  taking  formerly  Soviet  nuclear  ener^  plants  off 
stream  in  large  numbers  until  the  supply  of  energy  from  other  sources  is  improved. 
That,  however,  can  be  done,  and  the  successor  states  have  every  incentive  to  make 
it  a  priority  of  their  own.  The  West  has  the  experience  to  help  in  that  effort  and  the 
prospect  of  being  repaid  in  hard  currency  earned  by  oil  and  gas  exports  for  such 

^*The  West  also  has  the  nuclear  engineering  know-how  to  assist  in  improving  safety 
features  around  reactors  that  cannot  easily  be  shut  down.  The  former  Soviet  Union, 
however,  has  its  own  very  impressive  expertise  in  this  area.  Outsiders  should  prob¬ 
ably  first  of  all,  help  identify  the  most  active  hazards  and  help  mobi^  local  talent 
to  deal  with  them — using  small  inputs  of  hard-currency  to  sweeten  the  pot  if  neces- 


Question.  It  seems  apparent  that  with  all  the  other  issues  they  must  address  at 
this  time,  the  governments  of  the  newly-independent  states  and  Eastern  Europe 
have  not  made  environmental  concerns  a  priority. 
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What  do  you  believe  it  will  take  to  get  these  national  governments  to  focus  on 
environmental  issues?  Should  we  earmark  our  aid  specifically  for  this  purpose? 

What  are  U.S.  governmental  agencies,  such  as  VOA  and  Radio  Free  Europe  doing 
to  help  promote  ecological  consciousness  in  these  countries? 

Answer.  The  simple  and  best  answer  is  that  you  won’t  know  unless  you  try.  Obvi¬ 
ously,  that  is  not  much  of  a  guide  to  the  drafting  of  legislative  language  on  the 
kinds  and  patterns  of  American  assistance  that  deserve  priority.  My  answer  does 
mean  that  I  would  start  slow  and  small,  avoiding  both  massive  commitments  and,  as 
much  as  possible,  operational  involvement  with  the  highest  levels  of  government  in 
favor  of  collaboration  with  individual  scientific  groups,  community  organizations 
and  local  authorities  capable,  with  help,  of  defining  their  own  needs  and  potential. 

As  a  rule  of  thumb.  Westerners  should  presume  that  the  remnants  of  the  central 
Soviet  bureaucracy  are,  until  proven  otherwise,  politically  and  economically  inca¬ 
pacitated.  Even  where  ministries  of  environment  or  energy  exist  in  Russia  or  the 
other  republics,  they  are  likely  to  be  half-paralyzed  by  continuing  turf  battles  with 
other  rivals  and  desperately  short  of  funds  to  carry  out  those  responsibilities  they 
may  still,  on  paper,  hold.  While  such  ministries  can  open  doors  to  other  players, 
they  are  most  likely  to  be  useful  as  agencies  that  authorize  cooperative  ventures, 
not  as  channels  for  delivering  expertise  or  organizational  support.  Treat  them  for 
the  time  being  as  advisory  partners,  at  most,  and  try  to  establish  direct,  working 
contacts  much  farther  down  the  official  line. 

In  the  same  vein,  I  would  argue  that — for  the  next  year  or  two  and  with  one  ex¬ 
ception — only  small  is  practicable.  The  exception  is  in  the  area  I  regard  as  posing 
the  most  urgent  threat  to  global  environmental  balance:  nuclear  energy  and  nuclear 
waste  management.  There  it  will  be  necessary  to  put  together  a  kind  of  consortium 
of  Western  advisers  and  formerly  Soviet  civilian  and  military  experts  and  engineers 
to  define  the  actual  problems  and  draw  up  recommendations  for  action.  Knowledge 
and  authority  in  this  field  in  the  old  USSR  were  highly  compartmentalized.  To  over¬ 
come  those  old  barriers  and  the  new  ones  of  national  (Ukrainian,  Kazakh  and  Rus¬ 
sian)  sensitivity  will  require  a  major  high-level  push  from  the  top  political  authori¬ 
ties  of  the  successor  states  and  their  Western  partners. 

As  other  priority  areas  for  governmental — as  distinct  from  private — action,  I 
would  recommend  pilot  projects  in  energy  efficiency,  water  treatment  and  purifica¬ 
tion,  organic  or  low-chemical  farming  (especially  in  Central  Asia)  and  basic  data- 
gathering  and  analysis.  All  these  activities  could  and  should  be  carried  out  primari¬ 
ly  by  non-governmental  organizations  in  the  U.S.  and  the  former  USSR  to  minimize 
bureaucratic  involvement  among  both  donors  and  recipients.  With  agencies  like 
EPA,  the  National  Science  Foundation  and,  perhaps,  NOAA  as  the  overseers/audi¬ 
tors  of  relatively  small,  short-term  grants,  the  Congress  and  the  Administration 
could  judge  from  progress  reports  after  two  or  three  years  whether  and  where 
larger  commitments  make  sense. 

There  should  be  no  expectation  of  quick  results,  no  overselling  of  the  ability  of 
outsiders  to  undo  the  damage  done  by  decades  of  environmental  abuse.  Assistance 
should  be  meted  out  according  to  the  ability  of  our  partners  to  define  their  needs 
substantively  and  to  involve  both  genuine  experts  and  grassroots  groups  in  address¬ 
ing  them.  The  old  Soviet  pattern  of  ecocide  was  a  product  of  top^own  mismanage¬ 
ment  of  natural  and  human  resources.  Whatever  help  Americans  provide  toward 
remedying  those  abuses  should  also  serve  to  encourage  greater  civic  participation  in 
policy-making  in  the  successor  states  as  the  strongest,  long-term  barrier  against  fur¬ 
ther  environmental  decay  and  the  political  culture  that  fostered  it. 


Responses  of  Mr.  Armitage  to  Questions  Asked  by  Senator  Pell 

Question.  What  effect  will  the  increased  production  of  heroin  in  Afghanistan  have 
on  the  Central  Asian  republics?  Will  a  trafficking  route  through  the  region  develop? 

Answer.  There  are  indications  that  drug  traffickers  have  smuggled  both  heroin 
and  hashish  from  Afghanistan  through  the  Central  Asian  republics  for  a  number  of 
years.  Nevertheless,  information  on  the  extent  of  such  transit  trade  is  limited  to 
several  multiton  seizures  made  in  Canada,  the  Netherlands  and  the  U.K.,  in  part 
based  upon  information  provided  by  the  former  Soviet  Union.  Increased  production 
in  Afghanistan  is  likely  to  prompt  a  rise  in  smuggling  through  the  region.  To  some 
extent  this  smuggling  will,  however,  be  limited  by  the  lack  of  modern  transportation 
systems. 

Question.  Does  the  Administration  expect  that  the  region  will  become  a  center  for 
illegal  opium  cultivation?  What  would  be  our  response  to  such  a  development? 
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Answer.  For  centuries,  poppies  have  been  cultivated  in  a  number  of  Central  Asian 
Republics,  including  Tajikistan,  Uzbekistan,  Kazakhstan,  Kyrgyzstan,  Turkmenis¬ 
tan.  These  poppies  were  grown  primarily  for  cooking  purposes.  In  recent  years,  how¬ 
ever,  drug  traffickers  in  some  areas  began  cultivating  this  crop  to  produce  opium 
and  crude  form  of  heroin  to  sell  to  Soviet  soldiers  fighting  in  Afghanistan. 

The  region’s  limited  transportation  systems  and  the  poor  quality  of  opium  from 
Central  Asia  will  likely  limit  production  to  use  for  domestic  consumption  in  the 
near  term.  Nevertheless,  we  are  concerned  about  future  developments  and  are  eager 
to  learn  about  a  recent  United  Nations  Drug  Control  Program  (UNDCP)  fact  finding 
mission  to  the  region.  The  mission’s  purpose  was  to  seek  ways  to  assist  Central 
Asian  republics  to  combat  illicit  opium  poppy  growing  and  UNDCP  has  agreed  to 
share  its  conclusions  with  us  as  soon  as  its  report  is  completed. 

Question.  As  I  understand  it,  the  legal  opium  farms — where  opium  was  grown  for 
the  production  of  pharmaceuticals — in  the  former  Soviet  Union  were  located  in  the 
Central  Asian  republics. 

Additionally,  the  cultivation  of  opium  in  Afghanistan — which  is  already  signifi¬ 
cant — is,  according  to  all  estimates,  about  to  explode  now  that  civil  war  has  ended. 

What  can  you  tell  us  about  the  state-run  opium  farms  in  the  Central  Asian  repul> 
lies?  Are  they  still  in  operation  for  legal  purposes?  Or  has  the  production  been  di¬ 
verted  for  illegal  purposes? 

Answer.  The  former  Soviet  Union  did  cultivate  significant  quantities  of  poppies 
for  medicines,  certain  foods,  and  paints  and  lacquers.  In  1987,  however,  the  govern¬ 
ment  abandoned  poppy-growing  because  protecting  the  fields  against  addicts  and 
drug  dealers  was  proving  costly.  Despite  these  bans  and  a  government-sponsored 
eradication  campaign,  opium  poppies  continue  to  grow  wild  and  the  Central  Asian 
republics  may  have  continued  to  grow  poppy  for  cooking  and  the  production  of  phar¬ 
maceuticals.  There  are  also  press  reports  that  significant  quantities  of  opium  poppy 
are  cultivated  for  illicit  purposes  in  Central  Asia,  but  we  have  no  reliable  estimates 
of  the  actual  amounts. 

Some  Central  Asian  republics  have  expressed  concern  about  the  dimensions  of  the 
problem,  but  they  are  not  organized  to  combat  illicit  drug  manufacture.  Recent  re- 
p)orts,  primarily  from  the  press,  indicate  that  the  new  Tajikistan  government  is  con¬ 
cerned  about  continued  illicit  opium  poppy  growing.  In  addition,  several  nations 
seeking  to  capitalize  on  the  traditional  crop  are  exploring  efforts  to  enter  the  licit 
opium  business.  Because  of  the  abundant  existing  supply  of  licit  opium,  the  United 
Nations,  and  key  consuming  nations,  including  the  U.S.  and  the  U.K.,  continue  to 
strongly  oppose  such  a  move. 

Question.  In  yesterday’s  markup.  Senator  Cranston  had  an  amendment  adopted 
that  authorizes  U.S.-Israeli  partnerships  in  providing  technical  assistance  to  the 
states  of  the  former  Soviet  Union  and  Eastern  Europe  through  the  Cooperative  De¬ 
velopment  Projects  and  Cooperative  Development  Research  programs.  I  understand 
that  some  of  the  countries  of  the  region  have  requested  Israeli  assistance  in  a 
number  of  areas.  Do  you  agree  that  it  makes  sense  to  include  some  funding  for  this 
idea? 

Answer.  We  believe  that  there  is  definitely  an  opportunity  for  cooperative  pro¬ 
grams  with  Israel  in  the  former  Soviet  Union.  We  are  already  exploring  this  idea 
with  Israeli  officials.  As  you  well  know,  the  Administration  opposes  all  earmarks 
whether  they  be  by  country,  program,  or  funding  level.  As  such,  we  would  not  suji- 
port  a  specific  earmark  for  such  activities.  You  can  be  assured,  however,  that  we 
will  continue  actively  to  pursue  this  issue. 


Responses  of  Mr.  Armitage  to  Questions  Asked  by  Senator  Biden 

MEDICAL  SHORTAGES  IN  THE  NEW  INDEPENDENT  STATES 

Question.  Apparently,  the  administration  discovered  this  winter  that  medical  sup¬ 
plies  were  desperately  needed  throughout  the  former  Soviet  Union.  In  some  cases, 
medicines  and  basic  medical  equipment  were  evidently  in  greater  demand  than 

^°nease  describe  the  nature  of  the  medical  shortages.  Are  they  the  result  of  both 
production  and  distribution  problems?  .  •  ^ 

Answer.  The  Medical  Working  Group  Experts  Delegation  which  visited  ten  Re¬ 
publics  in  March  1992  saw  no  evidence  of  malnutrition,  and  confirined  that  health 
officials  were  more  concerned  about  shortages  of  medicines  and  basic  medical  sup¬ 
plies  than  about  potential  shortages  of  food.  j  ^ 

Emergency  medical  needs  identified  in  each  Republic  include  broad-spect^m 
antibiotics,  insulin  and  antidiabetic  agents,  vaccines,  cardiovascular  drugs,  anesthet- 
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ics,  analgesics,  and  supplies  for  renal  dialysis.  Medical  supplies  such  as  syringes  and 
needles,  gloves,  gauze,  and  sutures  were  also  in  short  supply.  Some  of  this,  however, 
is  due  to  inappropriate  medical  practice  such  as  overuse  of  injections. 

Hospitals  have  incredibly  antiquated  equipment,  particularly  basic  items  such  as 
electrocardiograph  machines,  endoscopes,  and  monitors. 

The  overall  economic  crisis  and  the  breakup  of  the  Communist  Economic  Market 
(COMECOM)  have  had  a  serious  impact  on  both  production  and  distribution.  For¬ 
eign  exchange  is  now  required  to  purchase  inputs  for  manufacture  or  finished  prod¬ 
ucts  from  other  Republics  or  from  Central  and  Eastern  Europe. 

Pharmaceutical  production  facilities  will  have  to  be  replaced  and  relocated  in 
order  to  meet  modern  standards  of  quality,  safety,  and  environmental  protection. 
Each  new  factory  will  require  an  investment  on  the  order  of  $30  to  $100  million. 
Maintaining  production  is  especially  important  in  the  NIS  context,  since  housing 
and  even  food  are  often  part  of  the  package  of  benefits  provided  by  the  employer. 
Some  shortages  of  medical  products  could  be  partially  alleviated  by  eliminating  in¬ 
appropriate  treatment  practices.  For  example,  substituting  oral  administration  of 
antibiotics  for  injections  in  most  cases. 

Legal  and  regulatory  issues  (investment  codes,  legislation  regarding  joint  ven¬ 
tures,  ownership  of  existing  facilities,  and  quality  assurance  regulation)  will  need  to 
be  addressed  in  order  for  the  Republics  to  attract  investors  and  become  integrated 
into  the  world  market. 

Question.  What  efforts  are  the  administration  considering,  other  than  humanitari¬ 
an  aid,  to  address  the  problems  found  in  the  availability  of  medical  items? 

Answer.  Officials  in  the  Republics  are  keenly  interested  in  assistance  aimed  at 
helping  them  to  restore  and  upgrade  their  productive  capacity.  They  have  the 
human  capital  to  produce,  and  they  do  not  want  to  become  dependent  on  humani¬ 
tarian  assistance. 

Building  on  this  interest  and  capability,  AID  has  initiated  the  Health  Care  Im¬ 
provement  Project  which  will  help  to  reestablish  production  of  pharmaceuticals. 
Vaccines  and  medical  supplies;  support  efforts  to  expand  bilateral  trade  and  invest¬ 
ment  and  to  reform  health  care  systems;  and  transfer  modern  U.S.  medical  knowl¬ 
edge  and  technology.  This  project  has  three  components;  (a)  medicad,  institutional 
partnerships;  (b)  reestablishing  productive  capacity;  and  (c)  expanding  health  trade, 
investment,  and  alternatives,  addressing  the  need  to  attract  private  investment  and 
financing. 

The  program  will  support  investment  miss  ions  and  funding  for  joint  feasibility 
studies  with  the  Overseas  Private  Investment  Corporation  (OPIC)  and  the  U.S. 
Trade  and  Development  Program  (TDP). 

Another  special  program  with  the  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce  will  help  U.S. 
companies  become  more  involved  in  trade  and  investment  opportunities  with  the 
NIS. 


PLANNING  FOR  HUMANITARIAN  AID  NEXT  WINTER 

Question.  Some  experts  are  beginning  to  suggest  that  next  winter’s  food  supply  in 
some  of  the  new  independent  states  may  be  significantly  smaller  than  this  past  win¬ 
ter’s.  If  that  is  the  case,  there  may  be  more  severe  shortages  than  we  saw  this  year, 
as  well  as  other  problems. 

Do  you  think  such  concerns  are  valid  and  based  on  solid  evidence? 

Answer.  It  is  too  early,  and  there  has  been  too  little  systematic  collection  of  evi¬ 
dence,  to  state  unequivocally  whether  there  will  be  severe  food  shortages  next 
winter.  However,  the  factors  cited  below,  and  existing  anecdotal  evidence  of  prob¬ 
lems  with  food  prices  and  planting,  suggest  that  there  could  be  serious  food  prob¬ 
lems.  Gross  agricultural  production  in  the  new  independent  states  of  the  former 
Soviet  Union  is  expected  to  continue  to  decline  in  1992.  An  intensified  examination 
of  food  security  issues  for  the  coming  winter  is  warranted. 

Problems  with  food  production  and  distribution  have  long  been  endemic  to  Russia, 
and  the  collapse  of  the  communist  system  has  only  increased  the  pressure  on  this 
historically  troublesome  sector.  Before  the  benefits  of  economic  reform  in  the  new 
states  are  realized  in  the  food  sector,  it  can  be  expected  that  an  already  difficult 
situation  inherited  from  the  communist  era  will  worsen. 

The  food  supply  situation  in  the  new  states  for  the  coming  winter  will  be  affected 
by  many  factors.  Weather  and  natural  disasters  could  have  a  major  impact.  Natural 
disasters — floods,  mud-slides,  hailstorms,  and  earthquakes — have  already  occurred 
and  may  affect  food  output  in  Tajikistan,  Uzbekistan,  and  Kyrgyzstan. 

There  are  reasons  for  concern  about  general  economic  decline  and  particularly 
the  breakdown  in  inter-republic  trade  and  traditional  input  supply  channels,  which 
are  reducing  needed  inputs  available  for  this  year’s  planting  and  harvest.  'This  in- 
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ternal  trade  problem  may  also  reduce  the  amount  of  food  shipped  from  food-surplus 
to  food-deficit  areais  or  republics.  Another  key  issue  is  food  prices,  which  already 
have  risen  so  much  in  some  areas  that  economically  vulnerable  segments  of  the  pop¬ 
ulation  have  been  forced  to  reduce  the  quality  of  their  diets  and/or  seek  public  as¬ 
sistance. 

Question.  What  contingency  planning,  if  any,  is  the  administration  undertaking  to 
prepare  for  humanitarian  assistance  next  winter? 

Answer.  The  primary  responsibility  for  contingency  planning  with  regard  to  a 
food  emergency  next  winter  rests  with  the  governments  of  the  new  independent 
states  of  the  former  Soviet  Union.  The  U.S.  Government  will  provide  information 
and  advice  to  these  governments  in  this  planning  effort  in  order  to  assure  prepara¬ 
tion  of  sound  contingency  plans. 

Among  the  U.S.  Government  efforts  will  be  establishment  of  a  system  to  monitor 
closely  agricultural,  economic,  and  social  indicators  in  the  new  independent  states 
that  affect  their  need  for  humanitarian  aid,  using  all  available  U.S.  Government  in¬ 
formation,  as  well  as  existing  data  collected  by  private  and  international  organiza¬ 
tions  and  other  donor  countries  working  in  the  new  states.  This  effort  should  pro¬ 
vide  early  warning  of  an  impending  food  supply  emergency  in  the  new  states,  and 
specific  data  for  targeting  any  assistance  that  may  be  required.  One  example  of  con¬ 
tinuing  assessment  of  the  fo^  situation  in  the  new  states  is  a  current  disaster  as¬ 
sessment  team  visit  to  Uzbekistan  and  Tajikistan,  which  will  investigate  the  likely 
impact  of  floods  and  earthquakes  on  this  year’s  agricultural  production. 

In  helping  the  new  states  to  develop  their  response  plans  for  food  emergencies, 
close  attention  will  be  paid  to  the  plans  of  other  donors  in  order  to  coordinate  ef¬ 
forts  and  maximize  the  impact  of  available  assistance,  should  it  be  needed. 

U.S.  Government  programs  are  also  either  under  way  or  under  consideration  to 
have  an  impact  on  this  winter’s  food  supply  in  the  new  states.  For  example,  to 
reduce  losses  of  harvested  crops,  in  particular  grains  and  potatoes  (public  supplies  of 
which  have  typically  suffered  losses  of  up  to  40),  two  AID-funded  teams  of  American 
experts  are  scheduled  to  visit  the  new  states  this  summer  to  develop^  training  and 
technical  assistance  interventions  to  reduce  storage  losses  for  this  year’s  crop. 

ENVIRONMENTAL  PRIORITIES 

Question.  A  huge  range  of  environmental  problems  is  confronting  the  leaders  of 
each  of  the  former  Soviet  republics. 

What  are  the  Administration’s  priorities  in  dealing  with  environmental  problems? 

Answer.  The  most  imjxirtant  environmental  concerns  are  those  piosing  direct  con¬ 
straints  on  the  economic  and  democratic  reforms  underway  in  the  former  Soviet 
Union.  Environmentally-related  economic  constraints  can  take  the  form  of  gross 
economic  inefficiencies  in  plant  operation,  resource  pricing  policies,  or  natural  re¬ 
sources  extraction  practices  which  both  inhibit  competitiveness  and  contribute  to 
environmental  problems.  It  is  equally  imiwrtant  to  support  greater  openness  con¬ 
cerning  environmental  asjiects  of  economic  development,  and  to  encourage  broad 
participation  in  identifying  and  solving  environmental  problems. 

These  perspectives  have  lead  to  an  initial  emphasis  on  energy-related  environ¬ 
mental  problems — through  the  introduction  of  new  technologies,  conservation  meas¬ 
ures,  and  price  reforms —  because  such  assistance  can  improve  both  economic  effi¬ 
ciency  and  environmental  quality.  In  recognition  of  the  serious  environmental  risks 
posed  by  the  continued  operation  of  aging  unsafe  nuclear  power  plants  of  the  former 
Soviet  republics,  over  half  of  the  $13.8  million  in  new  funds  authorized  under  an 
amendment  to  U.S.A.I.D.’s  NIS  Energy  Efficiency  and  Market  Reform  Project  will 
contribute  directly  through  technical  work,  and  indirectly  through  efficiency,  con¬ 
servation  and  energy  pricing  reform,  to  nuclear  power  plant  risks  reduction  in  order 
to  avoid  future  chernobyl  type  environmental  catastrophe. 

In  addition,  a  $25  million  nuclear  initiative  for  the  NIS  countries,  announced  by 
Secretary  Baker  at  the  Lisbon  coordinating  conference  on  May  23-24,  will  provide 
two  regional  nuclear  power  plant  training  centers. 

Question.  What  tools,  besides  technical  ^sistance,  does  the  United  States  support 
using  to  address  environmental  problems  in  the  new  states?  For  example:  debt-for- 
nature  swaps.  World  Bank  loans,  environmental  standards  for  company  invest¬ 
ments,  or  strengthening  of  environmental  regulations  and  enforcement. 

Question.  Environmental  problems  and  specific  opportunities  to  address  thein 
vary  greatly  across  the  republics  of  the  former  Soviet  Union.  There  is,  however,  at 
least  one  common  pattern:  Private  sector-led  and  free  market-b^ed  investments  in 
environmental  technologies  and  services  will  flow  from  appropriate  changes  in  the 
policy  incentives  governing  industrial  restructuring  and  modernization.  We  will 
work  closely  with  the  private  sector  to  aissist  the  flow  of  information  concerning  en- 
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vironmental  investment  opportunities  and  to  ensure  that  American  companies  play 
a  role  in  demonstrating  both  economic  efficiency  and  environmentally  responsibil¬ 
ity.  Loans  from  multilateral  development  banks  to  the  environmental  sector  can 
support  needed  policy  changes  through  the  financing  of  associated  technology  im¬ 
ports,  limited  clean-up  programs,  and  institutional  strengthening.  More  innovative 
financial  tools — such  as  environment  funds,  debt-for-nature  swaps,  use  of  the  Global 
Environment  Facility,  and  technology  bartering  arrangements — also  will  be  consid¬ 
ered,  but  large-scale  capital  investments  in  environmental  cleanup  or  technology 
transfer  financed  through  foreign  aid  resources  are  not  anticipated.  Finally,  part¬ 
nerships  will  be  encouraged  between  responsible  environmental  nongovernmental 
organizations  in  the  United  States  and  the  former  Soviet  Union,  particularly  to  sui> 
port  environmental  education  and  public  awareness  programs  as  well  as  communi¬ 
ty-based  initiatives. 

One  component  of  the  nuclear  initiative  for  the  NIS  country  will  strengthen  the 
nuclear  power  regulatory  authorities  in  Russia  and  assist  with  the  development  of 
new  regulatory  authorities  in  Ukraine,  Armenia  and  Kazakhstan  which,  in  addition 
to  providing  consistent  and  effective  safety  standards  and  procedures,  will  deal  with 
environmental  effects  of  nuclear  pwwer  plant  operation. 


Statement  of  National  Academy  of  Pubuc  Administration 
(By  R.  Scott  Fosler,  President) 

The  National  Academy  is  a  nonpartisan,  nonprofit  organization  chartered  by  (in¬ 
gress  to  improve  the  effectiveness  of  government. 

The  Academy  400  Fellows  are  composed  of  distinguished  practitioners  and  schol¬ 
ars,  including  those  with  experience  as  members  of  Congress,  cabinet  members,  gov¬ 
ernors  and  mayors,  prominent  business  executives  who  have  served  in  government, 
and  professional  government  managers  and  scholars  specializing  in  public  affairs  at 
every  level  of  government. 

The  Academy  members  are  from  among  top  executives  and  experts  in  the  design 
of  public  systems  such  as  transportation,  communications,  energy,  water  resources 
and  economic  development,  as  well  as  on  the  practical  management  of  agencies,  pro¬ 
grams  and  relationships  with  the  private  sector.  Fellows  of  the  Academy  is  develop¬ 
ing  public  management  assistance  programs  for  the  Baltic  States  as  well  as  the 
International  Executive  Service  Corps,  the  International  Clenter,  the  U.S.  Advisory 
Commission  on  Intergovernmental  Relations,  the  National  Governors’  Association, 
National  Conference  of  State  Legislatures,  International  City  Management  Associa¬ 
tion,  and  the  National  League  of  Cities  to  design  technical  assistance  programs  to 
meet  emerging  needs  in  public  management  and  private  sector  development  in  East¬ 
ern  Europe  and  the  CIS. 

In  its  Strategic  Agenda  for  the  19908,  the  National  Academy  set  forth  as  one  of 
its  primary  goals,  “aiding  emerging  democracies  by  fostering  international  public 
management  assistance.”  This  goal  was  grounded  in  the  belief  that  the  transition 
from  socialism  to  capitalism  must  be  driven  principally  by  a  dynamic  private  sector, 
and  that  the  development  of  a  dynamic  private  sector  will  require  effective  govern¬ 
ance  and  public  administration. 

The  governments  of  the  CIS  are  facing  unprecedented  challenges.  They  must 
buildup  democratic  systems  of  governance  and  transform  to  market-oriented  econo¬ 
mies  simultaneously.  As  they  attempt  to  do  this  they  require  development  of 
mature  structures  to  mediate  and  synthesize  interests,  appropriate  social,  legal,  and 
governance  frameworks,  and  experienced  elected  officials  and  a  professionally 
trained  civil  service.  As  these  nations  undertake  radical,  systemic  reform,  shifting 
from  a  state  of  bureaucratic  centralism  to  one  of  democratic  pluralism,  they  face 
daunting  economic  and  social  challenges. 

Accomplishing  the  difficult  transition  from  a  centrally  planned  to  a  market-ori¬ 
ented  economy  will  require  years,  if  not  generations,  to  achieve,  and  will  depend  on 
sustained  assistance  and  commitment  from  abroad.  Furthermore,  practical,  mature 
and  flexible  assistance  is  needed  in  such  critical  tasks  as  drafting  legislation  and 
regulations  which  will  promote  competition  in  the  market  place,  and  establishing 
effective  commodity  exchanges,  information  networks,  employment  services  and  rev¬ 
enue  systems. 

Therefore,  there  is  an  urgent  need  for  the  emerging  democracies  to  reform  all  the 
basic  tasks  of  governance;  diagnosis  of  public  problems,  policy  formulation  and  deci¬ 
sion  making,  practical  implementation  and  accountability.  Moreover,  there  is  a  need 
to  redirect  public  expenditures  to  support  development  of  private  economic  activity. 
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Developing  the  institutional  capacity  to  carry  out  these  basis  governance  tasks  will 
require  integrating  external  organizations  (including  political  parties,  media,  special 
interest  groups,  civic  and  non-profit  organizations,  and  universities)  into  the  policy 
of  a  democratic  government. 

Neither  democratic  governance  nor  economic  reform  can  be  achieved  without 
competent,  publicly  responsive  regional  and  municipal  governments.  There  is  little 
history  of  decentralized  governance  in  the  former  republics.  Regional  and  municipal 
governments  were  principally  administrative  appendages  of  the  central  government 
in  Moscow.  This  prohibited  regional  and  municipal  governments  from  communicat¬ 
ing  with  each  other,  let  alone  collectively  addressing  matters  of  mutual  interests. 

The  task  in  providing  technical  assistance  is  to  help  build  at  every  level  of  govern¬ 
ment  professional,  sustainable  institutional  capacity  which  can  operate  within  a 
democratic  context. 

We  would  welcome  the  opportunity  to  discuss  with  you  the  governance  and  public 
administration  dimension  to  U.S.  technical  assistance  efforts  to  the  Commonwealth 
of  Independent  States. 


Statement  of  Westinghouse  Electric  Corporation 


A.  Introduction 

Westinghouse  Electric  Corporation  is  pleased  to  offer  testimony  in  connection 
with  today’s  hearing  on  matters  related  to  legislation  to  provide  assistance  to  the 
former  Soviet  republics.  The  Energy  Systems  Business  Unit  of  Westinghouse  is  en¬ 
gaged  in,  among  other  things,  the  design  and  engineering  of  commercial  nuclear 
power  plants.  This  testimony  is  devoted  to  issues  relating  to  nuclear  power  plant 
safety  in  the  former  Soviet  republics. 


B.  Background 

The  breakup  of  the  Soviet  Union  poses  many  serious  challenges  for  the  United 
States  and  the  world  community. '  Not  least  of  these  challenges  is  assisting  the 
former  Soviet  republics  as  they  grapple  with  improving  their  nuclear  energy  pro¬ 
gram  to  meet  minimum  acceptable  safety  standards.  This  is  a  critical  area  where 
immediate  improvements  can  be  made  and  where  the  United  States  should  play  a 
major  and  constructive  role. 

The  need  for  assistance  in  this  area  has  been  very  well  documented.  There  are 
over  fifty  nuclear  reactors  in  operation  throughout  the  former  Soviet  republics.  Fif¬ 
teen  of  these  reactors — known  by  their  Russian  acronym,  RBMK — are  of  the  same 
design  as  the  reactor  that  failed  at  Chernobyl.  The  remainder  are  pressurized  water 
reactors  (PWRs),  a  type  familiar  in  the  U.S.  While  these  PWR  reactors— known  in 
the  former  Soviet  republics  as  VVERs — are  generally  safer  than  the  RBMKs,  they 
still  require  upgrades  to  begin  to  approach  a  level  of  safety  found  in  the  U.S.  For 
example,  both  the  RBMKs  and  two  models  of  the  VVERs  lack  hardened  contain¬ 
ment  structures  that  are  considered  a  fundamental  safety  feature  in  commercial  nu¬ 
clear  reactors  in  the  U.S.  While  it  is  not  feasible  to  “retrofit”  containment  struc¬ 
tures  onto  existing  reactors,  there  are  ways  to  address  safety  shortcomings  in  mean¬ 
ingful  ways.  .  ^  ■ 

Alexei  Yablokov,  environmental  advisor  to  Russian  President  Boris  Yeltsin,  re¬ 
cently  acknowledged  that  the  nuclear  reactors  in  the  former  Soviet  Union  pose  a 
serious  threat  to  the  West.  Yablokov  expressed  concern  that  four  of  his  nation  s  fif¬ 
teen  nuclear  power  plants  are  operating  years  beyond  their  life  expectancy.  Just  re¬ 
cently,  on  March  23,  1992,  there  was  an  accident  at  one  of  the  Chernobyl-type  reac¬ 
tors  near  St.  Petersburg.  According  to  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission  executive  di¬ 
rector  James  M.  Taylor,  a  small  amount  of  radioactive  material  was  released  into 
the  atmosphere  and  fuel  was  damaged  in  this  accident. 

While  safety  considerations  would  likely  force  the  closure  of  many  of  these  reac¬ 
tors  if  they  were  operating  in  this  country,  the  need  for  the  power  they  produce  is 
so  acute  in  the  former  Soviet  republics  that  they  probably  will  run  whether  or  not 
the  safety  issues  are  addressed.  At  present,  nuclear  power  provides  12  percent  of  the 
electricity  generated  in  the  former  Soviet  republics,  and  in  some  regions  it  accounts 

for  as  much  as  40  percent.  i  rriu  •  i 

The  safety  issues  of  all  the  reactors  must  be  addressed  immediately.  The  risks  as¬ 
sociated  with  these  reactors  affect  not  only  the  citizens  of  the  former  Soviet  repub¬ 
lics,  but  people  all  over  the  world.  . ,  ,  .  .  , 

At  the  sametime,  it  is  fair  to  ask  why  the  U.S.  should  take  an  interest  in  address¬ 
ing  this  problem.  After  all,  the  European  Community  would  appear  to  have  a  more 
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immediate  interest  in  this  issue  based  upon  geographic  proximity  alone,  and  there 
are  pressing  domestic  needs  to  address  here  in  the  U.S. 

WTiile  the  U.S.  should  not  take  the  sole  leadership  role  on  this  issue,  it  should 
take  a  strong,  cooperative  leadership  role — one  that  helps  address  the  issue  in  a 
meaningful  and  concrete  way. 

C.  Reasons  for  a  U.S.  Leadership  Role  in  Addressing  Nuclear  Power  Plant  Safety 

in  the  Former  Soviet  Republics 

The  objectives  and  interests  of  the  U.S.  that  can  be  advanced  by  a  limited  pro¬ 
gram  to  enhemce  nuclear  power  plant  safety  in  the  former  Soviet  republics  are 
many,  and  include  the  following: 

First,  it  is  in  the  national  security  interests  of  the  United  States  to  bring  about 
economic  stability  and  subsequent  growth  in  the  former  Soviet  republics — indeed, 
that  is  the  premise  upon  which  the  pending  legislation  is  based.  Many  studies  have 
confirmed  the  linkage  between  economic  growth  and  electricity  use.  For  the  former 
Soviet  states  to  set  their  transition  to  market-oriented  economics  firmly  in  motion, 
they  must  ensure  an  adequate,  safe,  dependable  supply  of  energy,  increasingly  in 
the  form  of  electricity  as  experience  in  the  West  has  demonstrate.  These  republics 
today  are  burdened  with  severe  energy  shortages  and  a  coal-ravaged  environment. 
Oil  production  and  export  capacity  have  also  shrunk.  In  the  future,  supply  diversifi¬ 
cation  will  be  key,  and  nuclear  power  must  remain  a  significant  option.  If  the  U.S. 
fails  to  address  the  safety  and  the  reliability  of  this  source  of  electricity  in  the 
former  Soviet  republics,  it  puts  all  other  forms  of  assistance  provided  to  the  repub¬ 
lics  at  risk;  for  without  stable' and  reliable  supplies  of  electricity,  substantial  im¬ 
provement  of  the  economy  and  quality  of  life  will  be  impossible. 

Second,  the  U.S.  commercial  nuclear  industry  leads  the  world  in  technological  in¬ 
novation  and  reactor  experience.  In  several  s^ety  areas — reactor  core  control  and 
protection  systems  are  an  especially  important  one — U.S.  technology  is  the  most  ad¬ 
vanced.  It  is  in  the  U.S.  interest  to  ensure  that  the  best  technology  is  employed  in 
the  task  of  bringing  these  reactors  up  to  acceptable  safety  standards. 

Third,  if  U.S.  industry  is  a  vital  part  of  the  civilian  nuclear  program  in  the 
former  Soviet  republics,  U.S.  influence  in  proliferation  matters  will  be  increased 
greatly.  This  leverage  could  be  critical  to  avoid  proliferation  of  nuclear  materials 
and  technology  to  aspiring  nuclear  powers. 

Fourth,  the  U.S.  approach  to  technology  transfer  relies  to  a  considerable  extent 
on  work  in  the  host  country  with  local  personnel.  This  approach  contrasts  with  the 
approach  of  the  European  Community  and  Japan,  where  technology  is  generally  de¬ 
veloped  in  the  home  country  and  simply  exported  to  a  host  country.  In  addition  to 
being  effective,  the  U.S.  approach  will  achieve  other  benefits  as  well.  The  employ¬ 
ment  of  local  nuclear  technicians  will  reduce  the  likelihood  of  their  defection  to 
other  countries.  It  will  also  help  establish  an  infrastructure  in  the  former  Soviet  re¬ 
publics  capable  of  dealing  with  these  issues  in  the  future. 

Fifth,  it  is  in  the  U.S.  economic  interest  for  the  domestic  nuclear  industry  to  take 
a  leading  role  in  developing  the  immense  potential  nuclear  energy  market  in  the 
former  Soviet  republics.  In  the  absence  of  early  entry  into  this  market,  which  com¬ 
prises  approximately  25  percent  of  the  nuclear  plants  worldwide,  U.S.  industry 
could  be  permanently  shut  out  from  new  projects  and  follow-on  sales.  Such  business 
opportunities  provide  jobs  for  Americans  in  the  many  businesses  that  are  associated 
with  nuclear  power  plant  design,  construction  and  operations.  This  early  effort 
would  serve  to  counterbalance  the  strong  political  and  commercial  influence  being 
exerted  on  the  former  Soviet  republics  by  the  European  Ckjmmunity,  and  particular¬ 
ly,  Germany. 


D.  A  Proposal  for  U.S.  Assistance 

For  these  reasons,  Westinghouse  believes  there  is  a  compelling  need  for  a  limited, 
targeted  program  to  enhance  nuclear  power  plant  safety  in  the  former  Soviet  repub¬ 
lics.  We  believe  it  should  be  accomplished  within  the  context  of  the  emerging  legis¬ 
lation  to  provide  assistance  to  the  former  Soviet  republics.  Specifically,  S.  2532, 
which  was  recently  introduced  by  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  Chairman 
Claiborne  Pell,  by  request,  includes  “support  for  nuclear  reactor  safety”  among  the 
list  of  objectives  for  which  assistance  is  authorized.  While  there  are  many  worth¬ 
while  claims  for  assistance  pending  before  the  Foreign  Relations  (^mmitt^  in  the 
context  of  this  assistance  package,  we  believe  that  the  enhancement  of  nuclear 
power  plant  safety  should  be  addressed  in  a  comprehensive  and  coordinated  fashion. 

Moreover,  while  the  challenge  of  nuclear  plant  safety  in  the  former  Soviet  repub¬ 
lics  is  large,  it  is  also  one  that  can  be  addressed  in  a  significant  and  meaningful  way 
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with  a  relatively  modest,  targeted  program  that  builds  upon  the  base  of  existing 
knowledge  of  the  relevant  safety  issues  and  proceeds  to  the  design  and  implementa¬ 
tion  of  selected  safety  upgrades  on  a  limited  number  of  reactors.  Such  a  program 
provides  the  U.S.  with  an  opportunity  to  effect  immediate,  concrete  safety  improve¬ 
ments  that  will  not  only  make  considerable  strides  in  safety,  but  will  also  stimulate 
the  necessary  international  financing  for  the  entire  program  of  nuclear  power  plant 
safety  upgrades  that  must  follow. 

The  following  provides  a  broad  outline  for  a  phased  program  to  accomplish  tangi¬ 
ble  nuclear  power  plant  safety  improvements  in  the  former  Soviet  republics  within 
appropriate  spending  constraints: 

1.  Assessment. — A  first  phase  would  consist  of  a  safety  assessment  of  the  nuclear 
power  plants  in  operation  in  the  former  Soviet  republics.  Since  there  has  already 
been  work  performed  in  this  area  by  both  public  and  private  sources,  including  Wes- 
tinghouse,  this  assessment  would  build  upon  that  work,  rather  than  repeat  it. 

2.  Design  and  Engineering. — To  ensure  that  the  assessment  leads  to  actual,  tangi¬ 
ble  safety  improvements — and  not  another  “paper”  study — this  phase  would  include 
the  design  and  engineering  of  appropriate  s^ety  upgrades.  This  work  would  enable 
plant  operators  to  be  equipped  to  implement  needed  safety  upgrades  as  funding  is 
available,  from  whatever  source.  Recently,  a  spokesman  for  the  Russian  Ministry  of 
Atomic  Energy  complained  that  Western  experts  essentially  have  been  long  on  talk, 
but  short  on  action.  We  believe  it  is  critical  that  any  program  authorized  in  this 
area  move  quickly  from  completion  of  the  safety  assessment  phase  to  actual  safety 
upgrade  design  and  engineering. 

This  phase  also  would  include  a  prioritization  of  safety  upgrades  {e.g.,  reactor  core 
control  upgrades  might  receive  highest  priority  because  of  the  critical  nature  of 
those  systems  to  safe  reactor  operation),  so  that  the  next  phase — the  actual  installa¬ 
tion  of  the  upgrades  on  a  select  number  of  reactors  can  proceed  to  address  those 
areas  of  greatest  concern,  where  a  dollar  spent  achieves  the  greatest  increase  in 
safety. 

3.  Targeted  Implementation. — ^This  phase  would  consist  of  the  actual  installation 
of  selected  safety  upgrades  on  one  or  more  reactors  as  funding  permits.  It  would  be 
desirable,  for  example,  to  upgrade  one  reactor  of  each  t5q)e  or  model  of  reactor. 
(There  are  several  different  models  in  operation.)  In  this  way,  substantial  upgrades 
will  be  in  place  as  a  clear  measure  of  early  progress. 

4.  Funding. — Finally,  in  order  to  ensure  that  any  funds  expended  for  nuclear 
plant  safety  are  used  in  a  manner  that  results  in  actual  safety  improvements,  we 
recommend  strongly  that  Congress  provide  that  a  certain  portion  of  funds  must  be 
used  exclusively  for  activities  such  as  the  above.  The  implementation  should  be 
principally  in  the  private  sector,  consistent  with  considerations  of  capability  and 
economic  results.  In  this  way.  Congress  can  be  certain  that  the  U.S.  effort  to  en¬ 
hance  nuclear  safety  is  productive.  The  problems  presented  by  these  unsafe  plants 
are  well  enough  understood,  and  the  capabilities  of  U.S.  nuclear  industry  are  such 
that  Congress  can  move  forward  aggressively  with  a  program  that  is  designed  to 
effect  near-term,  concrete  solutions. 

E.  Conclusion 

In  approaching  this  problem,  we  believe  it  is  important  to  remember  that  the 
know-how  to  address  most  efficiently  and  effectively  the  nuclear  power  plant  safety 
issue  in  the  former  Soviet  republics  is  in  the  hands  of  the  private  sector.  However 
the  magnitude  of  the  undertaking,  together  with  the  lack  of  a  stable  economy,  will 
prevent  the  private  sector  alone  from  making  substantial  progress  in  this  area.  As  a 
practical  matter,  therefore,  enabling  these  new  nations  to  have  access  to  the  re¬ 
quired  technical  assistance  will  require  hard  currency.  Directing  a  portion  of  U.S. 
assistance  to  nuclear  safety  could  avoid  the  risk  of  having  needed  upgrades  post¬ 
poned  indefinite. 

The  U.S.  Government  can  and  should  play  an  important  leadership  role  m  stimu¬ 
lating  U.S.  participation  in  the  effort  to  improve  the  safety  of  the  former  Soviet, 
republics’  nuclear  power  plants.  We  believe  that  the  program  we  have  outlined 
would  demonstrate  to  the  former  Soviet  republics  how  to  get  the  job  done,  reduce  a 
very  real  international  risk,  and  convince  the  business  and  financial  community 
that,  the  long-term  goals  of  nuclear  safety  in  the  former  Soviet  republics  can  be  ad¬ 
dressed  time  on  a  sound  commercial  basis. 

Westinghouse  appreciates  the  opportunity  to  present  testimony  to  the  Committee 
and  relay  this  proposal  for  consideration.  We  will  be  pleased  to  resjxind  to  ^y  ques¬ 
tions  members  of  the  Committee  may  have  regarding  the  issues  raised  in  this  testi¬ 
mony. 
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Statement  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  Congress  of  Industrial 

Organizations 

Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  Committee,  the  AFL-CIO  appreciates  the  opportu¬ 
nity  to  submit  testimony  to  the  Subcommittee  on  European  Affairs  on  the  environ¬ 
mental  and  energy  problems  of  the  former  Soviet  Republics. 

The  AFL-CIO  is  participating  in  a  program  called  the  “Coal  Project,”  which  is 
aimed  at  assisting  the  transition  of  the  coal  mining  industry  in  the  former  Soviet 
Union  to  a  market-based  economy.  This  project  seeks  to  facilitate  the  transforma¬ 
tion  of  the  centrally  planned  and  controlled  coal  mining  industry  in  the  former 
Soviet  Union  into  a  market-based  industry  utilizing  more  productive,  energy  effi¬ 
cient  and  environmentally  sound  methods  of  coal  mining. 

The  Coal  Project  is  sponsored  by  “Partners  in  Economic  Reform”  (PIER),  a  pri¬ 
vate  non-profit  foundation  created  to  provide  technical  assistance  and  promote  eco¬ 
nomic  reform  in  the  coal  mining  regions  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Independent 
States.  The  Foundation,  which  includes  prominent  labor,  management  and  neutral 
third  party  representatives  on  its  Board  of  Directors,  focuses  on  health  and  safety, 
efficiency  and  the  management  and  labor-management  dimensions  of  economic 
reform. 

The  AFL-CIO  became  involved  in  the  Coal  Project  through  its  support  for  demo¬ 
cratic  trade  unions  in  the  former  Soviet  Union.  The  coal  miners  have  been  in  the 
forefront  of  the  independent  workers  movement  in  Russia,  Ukraine,  and  Kazakh¬ 
stan.  Their  struggle  to  create  free,  democratic  worker  organizations  has  been  inex¬ 
tricably  linked  to  the  broader  struggle  for  political  and  economic  change  in  the 
former  Soviet  Union,  and  they  have  been  in  the  forefront  of  the  forces  pushing  for 
democracy  and  reform.  Independent  coal  miner  trade  unions,  together  with  progres¬ 
sive  management  in  the  major  coal  mining  regions  of  Russia,  Ukraine,  and  Kazakh¬ 
stan,  have  been  actively  involved  in  promoting  the  Coal  Project,  and  their  participa¬ 
tion  is  essential  to  its  success. 

COAL  IN  THE  FORMER  SOVIET  UNION 

One  of  the  critical  requirements  for  the  transition  of  the  former  Soviet  Union  to  a 
modern  market-based  economy  is  the  development  and  rationalization  of  its  energy 
resources.  Recent  scenarios  for  energy  development  have  foreseen  expanded  reliance 
on  coal  due  to  concerns  about  the  safety  of  nuclear  power,  and  the  need  to  export 
petroleum  and  natural  gas  in  order  to  earn  badly-ne^ed  hard  currency.  So  one  of 
the  essentials  for  further  progress  of  she  overall  reform  is  the  development  of  a 
viable  coal  industry.  And  in  the  modern  world,  viability  means  not  only  technologi¬ 
cal  improvement,  but  also  the  creation  of  environmentally  sound  and  energy  effi¬ 
cient  production. 

Efforts  by  the  people  in  the  coal  mining  regions  of  the  former  Soviet  Union  to 
enhance  the  productivity  and  efficiency  of  coal  mining  were  hampered  first  by  the 
inefficiencies  of  the  centrally  planned  economy,  and  then  by  the  total  breakdown  of 
that  system  without  its  replacement  by  something  new.  In  addition  to  the  general 
economic  chaos  currently  being  experienced  by  these  regions  they  also  suffer  from  a 
severe  lack  of  information,  expe»'’ence,  and  technology.  The  Coal  Project  seeks  to 
address  these  deficiencies. 


BACKGROUND 

The  Coal  Project  is  not  a  product  of  abstract  thinking,  but  rather  the  outgrowth 
of  professional  encounters  occurring  over  the  past  two  years  between  U.S.  coal  in¬ 
dustry  labor  and  management  and  their  Soviet  counterparts. 

In  January  1990,  Soviet  workers  were  permitted,  for  the  first  time,  to  accept  an 
AFL-CIO  invitation  to  visit  the  United  States.  The  group  included  a  number  of  lead¬ 
ers  of  the  1969  coal  miners’  strike,  and  they  subsequently  issued  an  invitation  to  the 
AFL-CIO  to  send  a  delegation  to  the  First  Congress  of  Soviet  Coal  Miners,  which 
was  held  in  the  Ukrainian  coal  mining  city  of  Donetsk  in  June  1990.  AFL-CIO  and 
United  Mine  Workers  of  America  representatives  also  attended  the  Second  Congress 
of  Miners,  held  in  Donetsk  in  October  1990.  During  this  Congress,  despite  the  deter¬ 
mined  opposition  of  the  official  miners’  trade  union  and  their  allies  in  the  KGB  .and 
Communist  Party,  the  Independent  Miners  Union  of  the  USSR  (NPG)  was  founded. 

The  first  form^  steps  to  establish  the  Coal  Project  took  place  in  January  1991.  At 
the  invitation  of  the  AFL-CIO,  a  delegation  of  Soviet  miners’  leaders  visited  the 
United  States  that  month.  Discussions  were  conducted  in  Washington  between 
members  of  a  U.S.  coal  industry  labor-management  group  and  representatives  of  the 
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Independent  Miners  Union  from  several  different  Soviet  mining  regions  concerning 
a  joint  technical  assistance  project. 

These  discussions  resulted  in  a  preliminary  agreement.  The  agreement  stated  that 
a  program  would  be  developed  to  address  the  energy  problems  of  the  major  coal 
mining  areas  of  the  Soviet  Union.  As  a  first  step,  the  agreement  called  for  a  techni¬ 
cal  assessment  by  U.S.  coal  industry  experts,  to  include  such  issues  as  technology 
and  equipment  needs,  enterprise  structure,  management  practices,  production  costs, 
potential  markets,  and  opportunities  for  privatization.  The  agreement  also  called  for 
developing  an  environmental  project  through  which  U.S.  experts  would  share  our 
experience  in  resolving  ecological  problems  associated  with  the  coal  industry,  such 
as  the  elimination  of  slag  piles. 

The  first  serious  step  to  implement  this  agreement  took  place  in  June  1991,  when 
a  10-person  delegation  visited  the  Donbass  region  of  Ukraine  and  the  Kuzbass 
region  of  Western  Siberia,  the  two  largest  coal  basins  of  the  Soviet  Union.  The  dele¬ 
gation  was  led  by  William  J.  Usery,  Jr.,  former  Secretary  of  Labor  and  former  Di¬ 
rector  of  the  Federal  Mediation  and  Conciliation  Service;  John  J.  Banovic,  then  Sec¬ 
retary-Treasurer  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America;  Robert  Quenon,  then 
Chairman  of  the  Peabody  Coal  Company;  Richard  Wilson,  Director  of  Central  and 
East  European  Affairs  for  the  AFL-CIO’s  Free  Trade  Union  Institute;  and  William 
Tattersall,  Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor  for  Mine  Safety  and  Health. 

The  group  identified  a  number  of  priority  problems  that  would  need  to  be  ad¬ 
dressed:  the  absence  of  appropriate  management  skills  and  procedures;  a  general 
lack  of  understanding  of  the  roles  of  labor  and  man^ement  in  a  modern  market 
system,  and  the  absence  of  a  rational  industrial  relations  systems;  a  badly  deterio¬ 
rating  infrastructure;  and  an  under-utilized  labor  force.  Miners  and  managers  in 
both  regions  were  acutely  aware  of  these  problems  and  expressed  strong  interest  in 
learning  the  skills  required  to  create  a  more  efficient,  productive,  and  safe  work  en¬ 
vironment. 

This  trip  led  to  the  creation  of  PIER  and  the  development  of  the  currently 
planned  Coal  Project. 

IMPLEMENTATION  OF  THE  COAL  PROJECT 

The  Coal  Project  will  provide  technical  assistance  through  the  cooperative  efforts 
of  mine  management,  and  labor.  Areas  to  be  explored  will  include  technical  and  ec(> 
nomic  efficiency,  energy  efficiency,  enterprise  management,  health  and  safety,  envi¬ 
ronmental  concerns,  and  trade  union  development. 

The  Project  is  divided  into  a  preliminary  phase  and  an  implementation  phase. 
The  preliminary  phase  will  involve  “quick  start”  reconnaissance  visits  by  teams 
from  the  U.S.  mining  industry  to  the  various  regions  so  as  to  determine  priorities 
for  technical  assistance  and  training  needs. 

The  implementation  phase  involves  first  the  establishment  regional  liaison  offices 
and  training  centers  in  both  the  Kuzbass  and  Donbass  regions.  The  Vorkuta  coal 
basin  of  Russia  and  the  Karaganda  basin  of  Kazakhstan  have  been  designated  as 
other  target  regions,  although  offices  will  not  be  established  there  initially.  Project 
coordination  offices  will  be  maintained  in  Moscow  and  Washington,  D.C. 

After  recruiting  experts  from  American  trade  unions,  private  industry,  universi¬ 
ties,  and  so  on,  the  Project  will  provide  training  in  the  re^ons  through  three  to  four 
week  seminars.  The  training  will  include  such  topics  as  industrial  relations,  enter¬ 
prise  management,  enterprise  economics,  and  health  and  safety.  Courses  are  also 
planned  on  trade  union  administration  and  collective  bargaining.  There  will  also  be 
English  language  training  for  both  workers  and  management. 

FUNDING 

PIER  is  currently  awaiting  Agency  for  International  Development  approval  for  a 
grant  that  would  provide  initial  funding  for  the  Coal  Project.  It  is  anticipated  that 
any  government  funding  will  be  supplemented  by  both  financial  and  in-kind  contri¬ 
butions  from  the  private  sector. 

CONCLUSION 

The  urgency  of  the  crisis  now  facing  the  former  Soviet  Union  is  well-known  to  the 
members  of  the  Subcommittee.  The  AFL-CIO  believes  that  PIER’s  Coal  Project  can 
make  an  important  contribution  to  the  development  of  the  energy  sector  in  Russia, 
Ukraine  and  Kazakhstan,  a  sector  which  is  vital  to  any  plans  for  economic  recovery. 
At  the  same,  the  Project  will  strengthen  those  forces  which  are  most  consistently 
urging  political  and  economic  reform,  namely  the  independent  trade  unions  and 
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their  progressive  colleagues  in  management.  If  successful,  the  Project  could  also 
transform  the  coal  industry  into  a  m^el  for  other  industries  in  the  former  Soviet 
Union  as  they  struggle  to  make  the  transition  to  a  market-based  economy. 


Statement  of  Junior  Achievement  International 
CONCEPT  PAPER  FOR  JUNIOR  ACHIEVEMENT  IN  FORMER  SOVIET  REPUBUCS 

SUMMARY 

Over  the  past  three  years  the  world  has  seen  a  metamorphosis  of  economic  and 
political  systems,  from  communism  to  capitalism,  from  dictatorship  to  democracy. 
While  there  is  a  worldwide  trend  toward  free  societies  and  open  markets,  in  the 
former  republics  of  the  Soviet  Union  a  special  challenge  has  emerged.  Millions  of 
former  Soviets  of  all  age  groups  confront  the  difficult  and  seemingly  impossible 
transition  to  a  free  market  and  free  labor  system — both  alien  practices  that  are  con¬ 
trary  to  the  citizen’s  education,  training  and  experience.  They  are  understandably 
desperate  for  business  knowledge  and  insight.  Without  immediate  help  these  repub¬ 
lics  could  revert  to  non-democratic  political  and  economic  conduct.  It  is  in  our  Inter¬ 
est,  therefore,  to  help  them  acquire  the  understanding,  confidence,  and  familiarity 
with  business  practice  that  is  essential  to  the  success  of  free  market  institutions. 
The  obvious  priority  in  such  a  massive  task  is  the  younger  generation,  whose  mem¬ 
bers  may  be  anti-Marxist,  but  not  yet  pro-business.  That  is  Junior  Achievement’s 
area  of  experience  and  expertise. 

In  the  last  five  years  Junior  Achievement  has  helped  over  five  million  young 
people  throughout  the  world  understand  business  and  entrepreneurship.  Today 
more  than  50  countries  have  Junior  Achievement  programs;  12  countries  began  pro¬ 
grams  in  the  past  year.  While  the  target  population  for  Junior  Achievement  pro¬ 
grams  is  youth  and  young  adults,  experience  has  shown  that  these  programs  also 
influence  parents,  teachers,  and  business  volunteers  who  participate  in  the  exer¬ 
cises.  In  the  USA  alone,  more  than  100,000  business  people  serve  as  volunteer  con¬ 
sultants,  advisers,  teachers,  fund-raisers,  and  board  members  for  Junior  Achieve¬ 
ment  programs. 

To  meet  global  demand.  Junior  Achievement  is  turning  to  foundations,  interna¬ 
tional  development  agencies,  and  businesses  that  have  an  economic  stake  in  educat¬ 
ing  young  people  around  the  world.  We  are  asking  you  to  consider  a  five-year  grant 
to  develop  and  establish  Junior  Achievement  affiliates  in  the  former  Soviet  repub¬ 
lics.  Once  established.  Junior  Achievement  international  affiliates  become  self-suffi¬ 
cient  as  local  businesses  take  over  ownership.  Your  leadership  role  will  help  bring 
economic  education  to  hundreds  of  thousands  of  young  people  in  the  former  Soviet 
republics  and  support  their  efforts  toward  more  democratic  government.  As  Presi¬ 
dent  Kennedy  once  said,  “If  not  us  *  *  *  who?  If  not  now  *  •  •  when?’’ 

BACKGROUND 

The  past  five  years  have  brought  great  political  change  and  economic  reform  to 
the  Soviet  Union  under  the  banners  of  perestroika  and  glasnost.  One  major  chal¬ 
lenge  yet  to  be  accomplished  is  the  country’s  successful  transition  to  a  free-market 
economy.  Success  will  depend  not  only  on  effective  “top-down”  macro-strategies,  but 
also  on  changing,  the  people’s  anti-entrepreneurship  attitudes.  “Perestroika  has  to 
happen  in  the  mind,”  said  Vladimir  Posner.  “For  it  to  work,  people’s  outlooks  have 
to  change,  and  that  happens  as  society  changes.  It’s  a  push-pull,  gradual  process.  It 
cannot  be  decreed.”  With  Soviet  leaders  beginning  to  leave  behind  74  years  of  a 
command  economy,  the  impact  that  American  businesses  can  have  on  Soviet  society 
is  monumental.  Never  has  there  been  a  better  time  to  establish  positive  trade  rela¬ 
tions  and  transfer  business  and  man^ement  practices.  In  a  recent  FORTUNE  arti¬ 
cle,  Jim  Hayes,  the  magazine’s  publisher,  states,  “The  direction  was  clear  to  all — 
the  Soviet  Union  had  to  move  from  a  controlled,  command  economy  to  a  free  and 
open  system  driven  by  market  forces.”  And  on  the  United  States’  potential  role  he 
said,  “As  a  nation  the  U.S.  cannot  afford  to  abdicate  this  huge  potential  market  to 
its  competitors”  (FORTUNE,  October  22,  1990).  Even  with  the  recent  political -tur¬ 
moil,  many  experts  agree  that  the  former  Soviet  Union  cannot  return  to  its  previ¬ 
ous  system. 

In  support  of  this  continuing  change,  there  is  em  urgent  need  to  educate  the  coun¬ 
try’s  young  people  about  private  enterprise  and  free-market  economics.  The  survival 
of  each  republic’s  economy  into  the  next  century  will  depend  on  successful  educa¬ 
tion  of  today’s  youth. 
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Junior  Achievernent  has  been  helping  kids  experience  the  excitement  of  business 
and  the  economy  since  1919.  In  the  United  States  1989-90  enrollment  was  nearly  1.2 
million  students  and,  in  over  50  overseas  countries  1989-90  enrollments  were  over 
250,000  students.  JA’s  primary  strength  is  its  successful  hands-on,  practical  ap¬ 
proach  to  business  and  entrepreneurship  education  delivered  through  business  and 
education  partnerships.  Additionally,  JA  programs  help  develop  young  people’s  lead¬ 
ership  skills  and  promote  democratic  institution-building,  good  corporate  citizenship, 
and  the  benefits  of  volunteerism.  Numerous  individuals,  schools,  and  organizations 
have  expressed  an  interest  in  JA  programming.  In  short.  Junior  Achievement  is  the 
best  organization  to  help  the  former  Soviet  republics  educate  its  young  people  on 
free-market  economics  and  effect  changes  in  attitudes. 

PROGRESS  TO  DATE 

Over  the  past  two  years  hundreds  of  individuals,  groups,  and  organizations  in  the 
USSR  have  contacted  Junior  Achievement  for  information  or  authorization  to  use 
our  materials  for  economic  education  programs.  With  partial  funding  from  the 
Soros  Foundation,  Junior  Achievement  trained  a  group  of  23  bilingual  school  teach¬ 
ers  in  March  1991  to  teach  Applied  Economics  (AE),  a  full  semester  of  economics  for 
high  school  students.  The  teachers  began  piloting  courses  at  over  20  locations 
throughout  the  Soviet  Union. 

From  the  pilot  program  experiences.  The  Soros  Foundation,  The  East-West  Man¬ 
agement  Institute,  and  the  International  Foundation  Cultural  Initiative  prepared  a 
report  (evaluation)  on  the  value  of  JA  programs.  The  report  concluded,  “The  experts 
unanimously  agree  that  the  Junior  Achievement  programs  should  be  started  in  the 
USSR  immediately.”  The  report  further  pointed  out  the  challenge  to  develop  the 
organizational  structure  to  train  teachers,  translate  the  materials,  and  deliver  the 
programs  to  thousands  of  schools. 

Following  a  formal  invitation  from  then  President  Gorbachev,  Junior  Achieve¬ 
ment  and  the  Foundation  for  International  Cooperation  and  Development  worked 
together  to  formalize  an  agreement  to  launch  Junior  Achievement  in  the  USSR.  In 
conjunction  with  the  Moscow  Business  Conference  on  December  7,  1991,  in  a  Krem¬ 
lin  ceremony.  Junior  Achievement  in  the  USSR  was  announced.  The  110-member 
Junior  Achievement  delegation  of  U.S.  students,  teachers,  and  board  members  was 
headed  by  Jim  Hayes,  puWisher  of  FORTUNE  magazine  and  Chairman  of  the  Board 
of  Junior  Achievement  Inc.  Former  President  Gorbachev  and  Russian  President 
Boris  Yeltsin  have  endorsed  the  program.  Dr.  Yegenii  Velikhov,  Vice  President  of 
the  USSR  Academy  of  Science,  leads  the  new  Junior  Achievement  affiliate  in  the 
USSR. 

Because  the  USSR  has  recently  become  the  Commonwealth  of  Independent  States, 
Junior  Achievement  in  Moscow  has  agreed  to  concentrate  on  delivering  high-quality 
economic  education  programs  in  the  Republic  of  Russia.  For  1992,  JA  in  Russia  will 
enroll  approximately  200,000  students  in  Applied  Economics  classes.  ARCO  and  IBM 
have  provided  funds  to  cover  the  monetary  costs  to  Junior  Achievement  Inc.  to 
supply  technical  assistance,  materials,  and  training.  Executives  of  U.S.  companies 
with  operations  in  Russia  have  agreed  to  serve  on  the  JA  of  Russia  board  of  direc¬ 
tors.  We  have  targeted  1,000  schools  that  have  been  supplied  with  IBM  PCs  to  start 
the  programs  so  that  volunteers  and  students  can  use  JA’s  computer  simulations  on 
making  business  decisions. 

At  several  Russian  locations  the  Applied  Economics  courses  are  being  taught  in 
English,  and  the  Russian  youth  compete  in  the  computer  simulations  with  U.S.  stu¬ 
dents  through  satellite  hookups.  Many  Russian  youth  want  to  participate  in  the  AE 
programs  in  English  to  improve  their  language  skills  and  learn  about  the  free  enter¬ 
prise  system  at  the  same  time. 

Because  of  the  publicity  surrounding  the  kickoff  of  Junior  Achievement  in 
Moscow,  almost  all  of  the  former  Soviet  republics  have  contacted  Junior  Achieve¬ 
ment  Inc.  and  want  to  develop  their  own  programs.  In  most  cases  the  republics 
want  the  programs  in  their  own  language  and  English  (not  Russian  and  English). 
We  have  also  found  that  the  AE  materials  are  useful  for  Russian  college  and  univer¬ 
sity  students  as  well  as  selected  adults. 

Besides  the  pilot  programs  that  have  been  highly  successful  in  Russia  and  former 
Soviet  republics.  Junior  Achievement  programs  are  also  underway  in  Poland,  Hun¬ 
gary,  and  Czechoslovakia.  In  addition,  Russian  exchange  students  are  participating 
in  Junior  Achievement  programs  in  U.S.  high  schools. 
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PROPOSAL  FOR  INTRODUCING  JUNIOR  ACHIEVEMENT  PROGRAMS  TO 
THE  FORMER  SOVIET  REPUBLICS 

Any  coherent  plan  to  bring  economic  education  to  the  former  Soviet  republics 
must  include  the  following  elements: 

•  economic  education  and  entrepreneurship  programs  that  can  be  quickly 
adapted  to  local  language  and  cultural  conditions; 

•  direct  involvement  in  the  local  communities  and  educational  systems; 

•  prop-amming  that  involves  both  young  people  and  adults; 

•  an  implementation  design  that  is  flexible  and  capable  of  moving  quickly  to 
take  advantage  of  the  “learning  curve”  that  develops  in  the  initial  months  of 
operation; 

•  a  cost-effective  program;  and 

•  a  five-year  plan  to  become  self-supportive  with  a  local  board  of  directors 
committed  to  perpetuating  the  program. 

Junior  Achievement  programs  historically  include  all  of  the  above  elements. 

BENEFITS 

The  following  benefits  should  result  from  successfully  implementing  this  Junior 
Achievement  proposal.  The  first  benefit  is  a  learning  experience  that  helps  former 
Soviet  republic  citizens  to: 

•  acquire  a  structural  framework  for  understanding  the  free  market  system; 

•  understand  the  simple  “nuts  and  bolts”  of  marketing,  bookkeeping,  pur¬ 
chasing,  sales  and  re-investment  so  that  business  opportunities  may  be  devel¬ 
oped  in  a  practical  and  systematic  manner; 

•  form  JA  Companies  so  that  individuals  may  experience  forming  and  opierat- 
ing  real-life  companies  and  learn  firsthand  how  to  solve  actual  business  prob¬ 
lems;  and 

•  learn  democratic  skills  through  voting  exercises  and  team-building. 

The  second  benefit  is  a  rapid  deployment  of  Junior  Achievement  programs  and 
activities  into  the  15  former  Soviet  republics  that  will  encourage  and  promote  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  the  free  market  system.  It  is  clear  to  even  the  casual  observer  that  a 
good  program  introduced  quickly  will  have  more  benefit  than  a  perfect  program 
launched  in  two  years.  The  third  benefit  is  an  adaptation  of  JA  programs  for  both 
the  in-school  youth  and  the  adults,  who  are  in  as  much  need  of  business  education 
as  the  young  people. 


ANALYSIS 

A  preliminary  analysis  of  economic  and  administrative  conditions  in  the  former 
Soviet  republics  offers  the  following  challenges  that  this  proposal  must  address: 

•  The  distance  from  U.S.  operations  to  the  service  area  creates  administra¬ 
tive,  logistical,  communication  and  language  problems.  (Twelve  languages  are 
spoken  in  the  service  area.) 

•  From  an  economic  perspective,  the  Junior  Achievement  programs  are 
needed  immediately.  However,  our  experience  in  the  former  USSR  indicates 
that  the  organizational  abilities  of  the  citizenry  are  hampered  by  a  business  in¬ 
frastructure  too  ineffective  to  accomplish  even  simple  administrative  and  pro¬ 
ductive  tasks. 

•  In  the  United  States  and  overseas  Junior  Achievement  is  generally  funded 
by  the  business  community  where  the  services  are  provided.  However,  some 
lesser-developed  areas  lack  even  the  minimum  funding  sources  to  properly 
launch  programs.  Since  this  is  the  case  in  the  former  Soviet  republics,  extern^ 
funding  is  essential. 

OVERALL  TARGETS  FOR  FIVE-YEAR  PLAN 

•  To  provide  programs  of  economic  education  and  entrepreneurship  to  one 
million  young  people  in  the  former  Soviet  republics  within  the  first  year  of 
funding. 

•  To  reach  10  million  students  on  the  high  school  and  college  levels  in  the 
course  of  the  five-year  plan. 

•  To  reach  260  million  adults  in  the  former  Soviet  republics  in  the  first  two 
years  with  television  and  radio  programs  on  economic  education  and  entrepre¬ 
neurship.  The  first  program  should  start  within  45  days  of  funding. 

•  To  establish  a  regional  office  in  each  of  the  15  former  Soviet  republics 
within  the  first  year  of  funding. 
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•  To  make  the  entire  program  self-funding  by  the  end  of  the  fifth  year. 

IMPLEMENTATION 

Junior  Achievement  will  form  an  affiliate  board  of  directors  in  each  of  the  15 
former  Soviet  republics.  These  will  help  modify  our  programs  to  be  culturally  sensi¬ 
tive  to  their  differing  environments.  They  will  also  use  the  resources  of  our  Ameri¬ 
can  business  and  education  partners,  along  with  our  32  international  affiliates,  to 
help  educate  an  ever-increasing  number  of  young  people  in  the  republics  about  busi¬ 
ness  practices  and  the  principles  of  a  free-market  economy. 

These  affiliates  will  be  non-profits,  adopting  Junior  Achievement’s  mission:  “To 
provide  young  people  with  practical  economic  education  programs,  and  experiences 
in  the  private  enterprise  system,  through  partnerships  with  the  business  and  educa¬ 
tion  communities.” 

BUILDING  THE  PROGRAM 

Initially,  tasks  will  include  analysis,  research,  program  and  language  adaptation, 
and  design  of  the  overseas  structure.  This  will  require  a  U.S.  staff  of  five,  with 
travel  and  administrative  support.  Computers  and  communications  will  be  neces¬ 
sary  for  quick  turnaround  of  materials. 

During  this  phase,  the  staff  will  visit  each  area  and  select  a  likely  site  for  a 
Junior  Achievement  regional  office.  A  feasibility  study  and  implementation  report 
will  be  prepared  for  each  area.  It  will  include  interviews  with  the  business,  political, 
and  education  leaders  for  each  republic. 

Following  these  interviews  and  adoption  of  a  formal  implementation  plan  by 
Junior  Achievement  and  the  republics,  a  public  relations  effort  will  introduce  and 
promote  the  programs. 

JUNIOR  ACHIEVEMENT  PROGRAMS 

The  following  programs  will  be  adapted  and  tested  for  implementation.  Those 
that  can  be  implemented  quickly  and  test  well  will  be  given  priority. 

JA  Company. — The  JA  Company  is  the  most  popular  program  among  Junior 
Achievement’s  international  affiliates.  Students,  ages  14  to  18,  form  a  minicorpora¬ 
tion,  usually  after  school,  under  the  guidance  of  volunteer  business  advisers.  The 
students  sell  stock,  elect  officers,  produce  and  market  products  or  services,  keep 
records,  conduct  stockholders’  meetings,  and  liquidate  (usually  returning  a  profit), 
all  in  about  15  weeks. 

Business  Basics. — Business  Basics  is  an  in-school  program  that  introduces  9-,  10-, 
and  11-year-olds  to  the  excitement  and  challenge  of  a  business  career.  It  also  pro¬ 
vides  an  opportunity  for  business  consultants  and  older  students  from  other  Junior 
Achievement  programs  to  share  their  knowledge  of  economics  and  business. 

Project  Business. — In  Project  Business  students  from  age  12  to  14  are  encouraged 
and  guided  by  a  volunteer  business  person  from  the  local  community.  The  business 
consultant  leads  activities  and  discussions  relating  to  business  and  economic  issues 
in  weekly  visits  to  the  classroom.  Theory  is  put  into  practice  with  exercises  on  inter¬ 
viewing,  mass  production,  supply  and  demand,  customer  service,  and  world  trade. 

Applied  Economics. — Applied  Economics  is  an  entire  semester  of  study  that  im¬ 
merses  16-  to  18-year-old  students  (also  college  students  overseas)  in  the  practical 
application  of  principles  and  theories  of  economics.  With  regular  visits  from  a  con¬ 
sultant  (i.e.  a  business  person),  students  learn  to  apply  theory  to  everyday  experi¬ 
ences.  Besides  concepts  learned  in  textbooks,  the  program  includes  corhputer  simula¬ 
tions,  a  student-operated  business  enterprise,  business  ethics  case  studies,  and  other 
exercises  to  make  the  study  of  economics  exciting  and  applicable  to  students’  daily 
lives. 

GLOBE. — GLOBE  is  a  variation  of  the  JA  Company  program  that  pairs  high 
school  students  overseas  with  high  school  students  in  the  USA  to  form  joint  venture 
import/export  companies.  This  international  education  program  focuses  on  global 
business  practices  and  includes  issues  such  as  exchange  rates,  trade  agreements, 
export  requirements,  quotas,  and  tariffs.  Students  gain  insight  into  cultural  differ¬ 
ences,  language  barriers,  and  communications.  The  initial  three-year  pilot  is  funded 
by  United  Technologies  Corporation. 

K-6.— The  K-6  curriculum  features  a  set  of  activities  for  Idndergarten  through 
sixth  grade  students  that  emphasizes  the  relevance  of  education  to  the  workplace. 
The  program  helps  students  to  understand  the  basics  of  a  market  economic  system; 
the  roles  of  consumers  and  producers;  the  interdependence  of  citizens,  businesses. 
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and  government;  the  function  of  the  private  sector  in  market  economic  systems;  and 
the  importance  of  staying  in  school. 

NEW  PROGRAM  DEVELOPMENT 

One  of  the  highly  successful  aspects  of  Junior  Achievement  programs  in  the 
United  States  is  that  a  business  leader  or  top-level  manager  comes  into  the  cl^- 
room  and  teaches  the  program.  Many  anecdotes  and  personal  experiences  which 
give  key  insights  into  business  are  shared  in  this  dialogue  between  students  and 
“consultant.”  Countries  like  the  former  Soviet  republics  are  at  a  significant  disad¬ 
vantage  in  this  respect,  because  there  is  no  reservoir  of  business  leaders  and  manag¬ 
ers  to  perform  this  function. 

Consequently,  while  part  of  the  Junior  Achievement  effort  will  recruit  local  busi¬ 
ness  people,  until  adequate  local  business  talent  and  experience  can  be  found,  our 
programs  must  be  adopted  to  enable  use  of  American  business  executives  currently 
in  the  state. 

Additionally,  young  people  in  the  United  States  have  a  long  cultural  background 
of  entrepreneurship  and  its  trappings  which  make  concepts  like  “supply  and 
demand”  easy  to  understand.  This  is  not  true  in  the  former  Soviet  republics.  A  new 
“grass-roots”  effort  will  be  needed  to  help  conceptualize  the  free-market  system 
within  the  existing  cultural  and  economic  norms  of  the  former  Soviet  republics. 

Thirdly,  it  is  not  sufficient  to  “transplant”  American  systems  and  texts  to  the 
former  &viet  republics.  This  quickly  bores  students  and  becomes  somewhat  irrele¬ 
vant.  Moreover,  rapid  changes  in  the  global  economy  demand  updated  educational 
materials.  Clearly,  current  Junior  Achievement  programs  are  a  great  starting  point, 
but  a  new  series  of  programs  must  be  developed  to  meet  the  time  and  cultural  re¬ 
quirements  imposed  by  the  special  circumstances  in  the  former  USSR. 

Therefore,  new  program  development  must  emphasize  the  successes  and  failures 
of  the  emerging  entrepreneurship  efforts  in  the  former  Soviet  satellites  (Poland, 
Hungary,  Czechoslovakia)  and  those  of  the  former  Soviet  republics.  This  will  be  fas¬ 
cinating,  not  only  to  the  republics,  but  also  to  the  other  affiliates  of  Junior  Achieve¬ 
ment  International.  It  is  no  longer  enough  to  show  how  and  why,  but  we  must  also 
document  and  highlight  examples  of  success  within  these  developing  economies. 

FORMATS  FOR  NEW  PROGRAMMING 

Any  meaningful  programming  plan  must: 

•  Reach  a  lot  of  people  in  a  very  short  time  with  fundamental  tools  to  partici¬ 
pate  in  the  free-market  economy. 

•  Provide  a  lot  of  “how-to”  and  simple  structures  for  recognizing  and  develop¬ 
ing  opportunities. 

•  Be  interesting  and  encourage  creativity,  invention,  resourcefulness,  and 
conceptualization. 

•  Use  graphics,  cartoons,  visuals,  and  interviews  with  “doers”  to  stimulate  in¬ 
volvement. 

•  Show  students  real  ways  to  improve  their  standard  of  living. 

To  this  end,  new  programming  must  be  rapidly  developed  and  distributed.  Chan¬ 
nels  which  may  be  available  are: 

1.  Within  the  schools:  distribution  of  audio/video  programming  via  videodisc, 
videotape,  and  satellite  TV. 

2.  Within  the  business  community:  via  pamphlets,  videotapes,  and  seminars. 

3.  On  broadcast  media:  television  and  radio  programming  on  a  weekly  basis, 
drawing  on  native  and  international  business  resources. 

4.  Computers  which  exist  and  are  to  be  provided  to  the  former  Soviet  repub¬ 
lics’  school  systems  to  run  an  adapted  version  of  the  MESE  business  simulation 
program,  and  others  which  have  b^n  developed  for  Junior  Achievement. 

Once  programming  is  developed,  it  is  relatively  easy  to  expand  the  distribution. 
Broadcast  television  is  the  first  avenue  to  develop  because  it  reaches  so  many  at  a 
relatively  low  cost.  Television  and  radio  outlets  in  the  republics  are  anxious  for  new 
programs  and  have  expressed  a  willingness  to  participate.  Junior  Achievement’s 
record  in  pioneering  satellite  education  to  schools  in  the  United  States  should  serve 
it  well  in  the  former  USSR. 

This  proposal  will  create  a  research  and  programming  staff  of  five  to  work  with 
former  Soviet  republics  to  quickly  adapt,  shoot  and  edit  programming  for  broadcast 
in  local  languages,  and  to  work  with  television  and  radio  outlets  in  the  republics  to 
develop  an  effective  and  continuing  series  of  programs  on  economic  education  and 
entrepreneurship. 
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BUDGET  ANALYSIS 

A  g^ant  of  $50  million  is  being  sought  to  achieve  the  goals  set  out  in  this  five-year 
plan.  A  yearly  operations  report  and  CPA  audit  to  government  standards  will  be 
provided  at  the  end  of  each  year.  The  demands  and  flexibility  of  the  operational 
plan  prohibit  a  detailed  projection  past  the  first  two  years  which,  in  summary,  are: 

1.  Ojjerations  in  the  first  year  will  employ  30  people,  full  and  part-time,  plus 
contracts  for  research,  writing,  translation,  and  distribution.  Travel  and  site  de¬ 
velopment  will  occupy  a  great  deal  of  time  and  expense.  Travel  and  production 
of  television/radio  materials  will  be  costly  as  the  initial  programs  are  produced. 
At  the  end  of  the  first  year  those  expenses  will  taper  off  as  more  time  and 
equipment  are  donated.  Programs  will  be  tested  and  introduced  to  schools  on  a 
limited  basis. 

2.  Operations  in  the  second  year  will  show  the  expense  of  setting  up  15  of¬ 
fices,  hiring  and  training  staff,  and  introducing  programs  to  schools  on  a  broad 
front.  We  expect  material  and  duplication  costs  to  take  up  50  percent  of  the 
budget.  At  the  end  of  the  second  year,  an  intensive  evaluation  will  be  conducted 
by  an  outside  research  group  to  provide  fine-tuning  and  development  ideas. 

3.  The  third  year  will  begin  development  of  a  strong  internal  stiucture  so 
that  the  affiliates  in  the  republics  will  be  able  to  stand  on  their  own  at  termina¬ 
tion  of  grant  funding.  This  will  include  building  a  fund-raising  effort,  building  a 
strong  board  of  directors,  and  recruiting  entrepreneurs  and  managers  as  volun¬ 
teers.  By  this  time  the  media  effort,  the  public  relations  effort,  and  the  school/ 
adult  programs  should  be  a  visible  and  positive  part  of  the  lives  of  the  citizens 
in  the  individual  republics. 

4.  The  fourth  year  will  be  one  of  continued  strong  local  development  to  gener¬ 
ate  additional  local,  regional,  and  international  resources  for  continued  oper¬ 
ations  and  program  expansion.  Program  development  should  lock  into  a  few 
good  programs  of  proven  value.  The  media  effort  will  begin  to  concentrate  on 
business  development  and  international  trade. 

5.  The  fifth  year  will  focus  on  management  training,  fund-raising,  and  board 
of  directors  enhancement  so  that  the  programs  in  each  republic  will  have  a 
strong  basis  for  survival  upon  termination  of  grant  funding.  A  complete  re-eval- 
uation  and  five-year  plan  will  be  prepared  to  ensure  a  healthy  funding  base. 


Statement  of  Sister  Cities  International 

In  response  to  the  question  about  “the  problems  as  we  see  them”  for  the  CIS,  I 
bring  your  attention  to  a  comprehensive  program  that  Sister  Cities  International 
(SCI)  will  launch  within  the  next  three  months;  MUNICIPAL  EDUCATION  AND 
TRAINING  FUND-US/CIS  (METFUND-US/CIS).  In  its  simplest  form,  METFUND 
is  designed  to  harness  the  trust  which  is  inherent  to  sister  city  relations  and  create 
“hands-on”  training  opportunities  for  local  officials  and  private  citizens  in  the  CIS. 
We  conceive  of  this  effort,  in  its  first  phase,  as  being  a  three  to  five  year  initiative. 
Experts  in  such  areas  as  municipal  management,  finance,  economic  development, 
public/ private  partnerships,  etc.  from  the  U.S.  will,  on  a  volunteer  basis,  conduct 
training  programs  in  the  former  U.S.S.R.  and  also  provide  internship  opportunities 
in  this  country  for  their  counterparts. 

Attached  is  a  brief  outline  of  the  program.  SCI  believes  that  METFUND  addresses 
the  vital  issues  of  skills  building  and  technical  assistance  that  are  critical  to  the 
overall  success  of  the  startling  changes  which  have  swept  through  Russia  and  the 
other  newly  independent  states. 

SCI  is  requesting  that  an  allocation  of  $2.5  million  be  set  aside  over  the  next  five 
years  from  newly  appropriated  funds  for  the  CIS  to  be  used  to  assist  U.S.  cities  to 
plan,  design  and  carry  out  technical  assistance  activities  with  their  sister  cities  in 
the  CIS  through  Sister  Cities  International.  Your  consideration  and  support  of  this 
request  will  be  appreciated. 

We  are  living  in  a  momentous  period.  I  would  respectfully  suggest  that  the 
United  States  (the  government  as  well  as  its  citizens)  must  respond  to  the  chal¬ 
lenges  of  our  era  in  substantive  and  timely  fashion,  or  history  will  be  less  than  kind 
with  us  all. 
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CONCEPTUAL  OUTLINE 

MUNICIPAL  EDUCATION  AND  TRAINING  FUND-US/COMMONWEALTH  OF  INDEPENDENT 

STATES  (METFUND-US/CIS) 

1.  GENERAL  STATEMENT  OF  PURPOSE/NEED 

A.  To  foster  improved  contact/understanding  at  local  level 

B.  To  provide  structure  for  sharing  of  techniques,  procedures,  systems  of  city 
management — technical  assistance — skill  building 

C.  Assist  newly  independent  states  in  coping  with  phenomena  of  empowered 
local  governments  and  nascent  market  economy  principles  and  policies 

D.  Assist  in  the  process  of  “democratizing”  local  government  and  the  building 
of  a  broad  base  of  “action  oriented”  community  institutions 

E.  Work  within  established  network  of  sister  cities  (93  at  present,  another  40 
to  50  “in  progress”)  and  open  doors  for  new  affiliations 

2.  RECENT  DEVELOPMENTS 

While  the  pace  of  events  has  been  extraordinary  and  no  one  can  be  certain  as  to 
the  ultimate  impact  of  these  events,  we  at  SCI  feel  there  are  certain  valid  assump>- 
tions  that  can  be  made: 

A.  The  trend  toward  local  autonomy  will  continue 

B.  The  need  for  education /training  of  local  officials  will  accelerate 

C.  NOTWITHSTANDING  THE  POTENTIAL  FOR  INSTABILITY  AT  THE 
NATIONAL  LEVEL,  MUNICIPAL  GOVERNMENTS  WILL  CONTINUE  TO  BE 
PROVIDERS  OF  CRITICAL  SERVICES  TO  THE  GENERAL  POPULATION 
AND  WILL  ALSO  PROVE  TO  BE  VITAL  “ENTRY  POINTS”  FOR  ASSIST¬ 
ANCE  TO  ALL  NEWLY  INDEPENDENT  STATES  (REGARDLESS  OF  THE 
ULTIMATE  FORM  OF  THE  “COMMONWEALTH  OF  INDEPENDENT 
STATES”) 

D.  Improved  efficiencies  at  the  local  level  will  enhance  the  reform  process 
(e.g.  the  development  of  democratic  institutions)  thereby  improving  the  chances 
for  political/economic  stability 

E.  The  concept  of  transferring  badly  needed  management  skills  and  expertise 
(via  city-to-city  linkages)  is  consistent  with  policy  and  action  statements  of  the 
U.S.  government 

3.  SCI  CAPACITY  TO  ADMINISTER  METFUND-US/CIS 

A.  SCI  has  completed  a  pilot  project  for  municipal  education  and  training  in 
the  former  Soviet  Union  (see  following  summary  report);  many  lessons  learned, 
minimal  start-up  time  necessary 

B.  Experience  of  SCI’s  “Poland  Municipal  Cooperation  Program,”  a  conceptu¬ 
ally  similar  project;  “up  and  running”  for  two  years” 

C.  Good  working  relations  with  appropriate  organizations  in  the  former  USSR 
at  both  the  national  and,  significantly,  local  levels 

D.  SCI  has  a  strong  history  of  administering  “technical  assistance”  projects 
and  initiated  the  METFUND  concept  well  before  the  dramatic  events  of  August 
to  December,  1991 

E.  Effective/extensive  network  of  volunteers  at  local  level  who  are  committed 
to  extending  support  to  cities  in  the  CIS 

F.  Exceptional  staff  capabilities 

4.  DESCRIPTION  AND  RESULTS— US/USSR  MUNICIPAL  EDUCATION  AND 

TRAINING  PILOT  PROJECT— CONDUCTED  IN  JUNE,  1991 

A.  Four  US  and  USSR  city  pairs  participated 

(1)  Minneapolis/St.  Paul,  MN — Novosibirsk 

(2)  San  Jose,  CA — Sverdlovsk 

(3)  Buffalo,  NY— Tver 

(4)  Bloomington/Normal,  IL — Vladimir 

B.  Training  exchanges  took  place  in  June,  1991;  delegation  of  four  (4)  from 
each  Soviet  city  (3  professional/technical  experts,  1  interpreter)  came  to  the 
United  States 

C.  Exchange  period  lasted  4  weeks  •  •  *  including  5  day  orientation  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C.  and  balance  of  time  meeting  municipal  officials  and  key  private 
sector  representatives  in  participating  cities 

D.  Content  of  exchanges  was  “self-directed”  (mutually  determined  at  local 
level);  focus  of  meetings  included: 

(1)  technical  exchanges  between  municipal  agencies  (e.g.  sanitation,  hous¬ 
ing,  environmental  protection,  finance  and  budget,  human  services,  etc.) 
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,  .5?^.  niayoral/city  council  relations,  divisions  of  power,  electoral  responsi¬ 
bilities,  law  enforcement,  etc. 

(3)  economic  development  and  structure  of  agencies  to  enhance  trade  and 
investment  activities 

(4)  public/private  sector  partnerships  (e.g.  United  Way,  Red  Cross, 

YMCA/YWCA,  etc.)  i'  s  j, 

E.  SCI  served  in  planning/ liaison  capacity: 

(1)  assisted  localities  in  determining  project  priorities 

(2)  facilitated  exchange  of  information  in  preparation  for  actual  ex¬ 
changes 

(3)  provided  training/ support  for  US  localities  prior  to  exchanges 

(4)  assisted  with  all  “technicalities”  (visas,  transportation,  accommodation 
arrangements,  etc.) 

(5)  conducted  initial  orientation  for  municipal  officials  from  USSR 

(6)  conducted  “on-site”  visits  during  training  exchanges,  providing  sup¬ 
port  and  evaluating  structure/ operation  of  program,  etc. 

(7)  conducted  “debriefing”  at  end  of  exchange  to  evaluate  results  of  pilot 
project  in  preparation  for  comprehensive  METFUND  exchanges 

(8)  all  other  details  of  project  management 

F.  Groal  of  “pilot”  phase  of  program  development  was  to  test  and  create  (based 
upon  our  experience  with  the  Polish  Municipal  Cooperation  Program)  an  appro¬ 
priate  framework  in  response  to  requests  from  our  colleagues  in  the  USSR  to 
establish  such  training  exchanges  between  sister  city  pairs.  (Please  see  attached 
narrative  report) 


PROPOSED  STRUCTURE  OF  MUNICIPAL  EDUCATION  AND  TRAINING 
FUND— US/CIS 

A.  Program  duration  expected  to  be  minimum  of  three  (3)  to  five  (5)  years 

B.  Initial  target  will  be  twenty-five  to  thirty-five  (25-35)  city  pairs,  covering  a 
diverse  (e.g.  size,  ethnicity,  geographical  location,  industrial /economic  hase,  etc.) 
grouping  from  the  former  Republics.  Ultimate  scope  will  be  dependent  upon 
scope  of  generated  funding 

C.  SCI  will  assign  a  project  manager  to  provide  planning  support,  liaison, 
management  oversight,  etc. 

D.  “Seed  Grant”  scenario  will  be  followed.  U.S.  communities  receiving  such 
funding  support  (typically  in  the  $3000  to  $5000  range)  will,  by  virtue  of  local 
sister  city  structure  and  operation,  augment  the  “seed  CTant:  with  funds  and 
expertise  generated  at  the  local  level.  The  “seed  grants”  would  be  for  general 
program  support  at  the  local  level  and  should  be  viewed  as  a  catalytic  force  in 
the  program  process 


[NOTE:  This  format  has  been  highly  successful  in  previous  “Technical  Assist¬ 
ance  Projects”  administered  by  SCI  where  our  intent  has  been  to  initiate 
public/private  partnerships.  The  “SEED  Grants”  are  usually  multiplied  by  a 
minimum  factor  of  5  to  1  and  often  exceed  8  or  10  to  1;  hence,  a  “SEED  Grant” 
of  $5,000  can  actually  result  in  a  local  project  whose  budget  exceeds  $35,000  or 
$40,000.  On  a  national  scale,  for  example,  $250,000  of  aggregate  support  to  SCI 
can  generate  program  activity  valued  well  in  excess  of  $2,000,000] 

E.  “Training  Exchanges”  will  be  for  minimum  periods  of  3  to  4  weeks  in  du¬ 
ration  (more  likely  extending  to  2  or  3  months) 

F.  US  communities  will,  with  guidance  from  SCI,  assume  responsibility  for 
initial  orientation  for  exchangees 

G.  Participating  sister  city  pairs  will,  through  needs  assessment  and  analysis, 
match  local  resources  (i.e.  expertise)  to  needs.  The  U.S.  city  will  arrange  all  d^ 
tails  of  placement  for  training,  homestay  accommodations,  etc.  Throughout  this 
and  all  other  phases  of  the  program,  the  localities  will  receive  professional  guid¬ 
ance  and  support  from  SCI 

H.  Pre-exchange  planning  (dissemination  of  technical  information,  prepara¬ 
tion  of  schedules,  “in-country”  orientations,  etc.  will  be  facilitated  by  SCI  and 
its  counterpart  organization  in  Moscow 

I.  ALL  cities  receiving  grants  will  submit  budgetary  and  narrative  reports; 
'  the  project  manager  will  review  such  reports  so  as  to  adjust  future  projects,  im¬ 
prove  efficiencies  and  make  comprehensive  reports  to  all  funding  sources 


6.  PARTNERS  INTERNSHIP  PROGRAM 
Consistent  with  SCI’s  goal  of  building  upon  public /private  partnerships,  an  int^ 
gral  component  of  METFUND — US/CIS  offers  opportunities  to  participate  in  a  vari¬ 
ety  of  ways: 
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A.  General  support  for  the  overall  program 

B.  Sponsorship  of  targeted  training  programs  related  to  specific  business  sec¬ 
tors  (e.g.  travel  and  tourism,  financial  management,  retail  operations,  manufac¬ 
turing  and  distribution,  agricultural  production,  etc.) 

C.  Sponsorship  of  internships  targeting  specific  geographical  regions  based 
upon  the  corporation’s  location  in  the  U.S.  (for  example,  funding  allocated  to 
assist  such  training  exchanges  between  operating  cities  in  the  U.S.  and  their 
CIS  counterparts)  or  the  funder’s  regional  interests  in  the  CIS 

D.  Provision  of  internship  opportunities  within  the  corporate  structure  to 
gain  “hands-on”  experience  in  various  management/business  fields 

E.  SCI  will  work  with  any  and  all  interested  partners  to  develop  structures 
that  are  mutually  beneficial  to  all  involved  •  *  *  the  key  issue  being  respon¬ 
siveness  to  those  goals  and  needs  articulated  by  officials  and  community  leaders 
in  the  participating  SCI  cities 

F.  SCI  will  also  cooperate,  in  all  reasonable  fashion,  with  funding  partners  to 
provide  appropriate  exposure  and  recognition  for  their  responsible  citizenship 

7.  ANTICIPATED  RESULTS 

A.  Ongoing  reforms  in  the  newly  independent  states  will  be  reinforced 

B.  Skill  levels  of  municipal  managers,  professionals  and  community  leaders 
will,  over  time,  be  enhanced  and  the  process  of  institution  building  (in  both  the 
public  and  private  sectors)  will  begin 

C.  Through  the  transfer  of  technical  skills;  practical  solutions  to  specific  prob¬ 
lems  can  be  identified  and  implementation  begun  in  timely  fashion 

D.  The  confidence  level  of  participants  will  be  raised;  they  will  realize  that 
they  are  not  alone  in  the,  process,  that  there  IS  help  *  *  *  in  short,  an  expecta¬ 
tion  of  success  can  be  instilled,  thereby  driving  the  process  forward 

E.  In  such  “technical  assistance  projects”  there  is  always  a  two-way  benefit; 
U.S.  participants  will  gain  a  fuller  understanding  of  their  municipal  structure/ 
operation;  local  networks  will  be  enhanced  or  established  *  ♦  *  they  will  even 
learn  a  thing  or  two  from  their  counterparts 

F.  The  potential  “ripple  effect”  from  the  municipal  education  and  training  ex¬ 
changes  is  considerable  (eg.  trade  and  investment  opportunities,  cultural  and 
educational  exchanges,  etc.) 

G.  Existing  sister  city  relations  will  be  strengthened  and  vibrant  new  rela¬ 
tions  will  be  established 

US/USSR  MUNICIPAL  EDUCATION  AND  TRAINING  PILOT  PROJECT 

SUMMARY  REPORT 

BACKGROUND. — The  US/USSR  Municipal  Education  and  Training  Pilot 
Project,  a  one  month  trial  in  local  government  training  between  four  US/USSR 
sister  city  pairs,  was  facilitated  by  Sister  Cities  International  (SCI)  and  the  Sister 
Cities  Association  of  the  USSR  (SCA/USSR).  The  delegation  of  Mteen  from  the 
USSR  included  city  officials  from  Novosibirsk,  Sverdlovsk,  Tver  and  Vladimir.  Their 
US  sister  cities  are  (respectively)  Minneapolis/St.  Paul,  MN;  San  Jose,  CA;  Buffalo, 
NY  and  Bloomington/Normal,  IL. 

ORIENTATION. — 'The  project  began  in  early  June  with  an  on-site  orientation  in 
Moscow  conducted  by  the  staff  of  SCA/USSR  and  SCI  (prior  to  their  departure  to 
the  US).  The  orientation  included  a  review  of  project  purpose,  cultural  training,  a 
discussion  of  the  expectations  on  both  sides  and  the  schedule  of  project  activities  in 
Washington,  D.C. 

The  delegation  arrived  in  Washington  on  June  4  for  a  three  day  orientation  to  the 
basic  concepts  of  the  American  local  government  system  (facilitated  by  SCI  in  coop¬ 
eration  with  several  national  organizations).  The  National  Democratic  Institute  for 
International  Affairs  provided  a  comparative  analysis  of  the  Soviet  and  American 
systems  of  local  government.  The  National  League  of  Cities  offered  a  two  day  semi¬ 
nar  which  covered  such  issues  as  local/state/federal  relations,  municipal  financing 
and  budgeting,  housing,  economic  development,  privatization,  public  works  and  city/ 
county  relations.  Public  Technology  Information  offered  insights  into  revenue  gener¬ 
ating  techniques  for  cities  as  well  as  data  on  environmental  projects  such  as  recy¬ 
cling. 

Additionally,  the  delegation  spent  a  day  in  Baltimore  where  they  observed  the  re¬ 
developed  harbor  area  and  learned  of  the  city’s  revitalization  efforts.  They  also  met 
with  key  city  officials  involved  in  planning  and  administering  the  revitalization  pro¬ 
grams  as  well  as  officials  from  the  offices  of  economic  development.  The  delegation 
was  joined  by  a  USIA  camera  crew  while  in  Baltimore  and  leaders  of  each  city  dele- 
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interviewed  for  a  documentary  on  local  government  reform  in  the 

USSR. 

U.S.  CITY  VISITS. — On  June  8,  each  delegation  of  city  officials  travel  led  to  their 
respective  sister  communities  for  three  weeks  of  “hands-on”  training  in  fields  of 
their  specific  interest.  The  US  cities  arranged  a  schedule  beised  upon  needs  as  stated 
by  the  Soviets  through  numerous  communications  (facilitated  by  SCI). 

The  Projects  in  each  US  city  began  with  an  orientation  session  to  review  target 
subject  areas  and  adjust  schedules  in  accordance  with  the  needs  of  their  colleagues 
from  the  USSR.  Each  city  also  kept  the  final  week  of  the  exchange  flexible  for 
review  and  reinforcement  of  specific  issues  the  delegates  had  found  to  be  of  particu¬ 
lar  value.  There  were  weekly  assessment  and  discussion  sessions  between  the  Soviet 
delegates  and  their  American  counterparts  to  adjust  meetings  and  schedules  as 
needed. 

BLOOMINGTON/NORMAL. — The  delegates  spent  one  day  each  with  the  two  city 
governments  and  a  third  day  with  county  officials.  The  first  week  continued  with 
meetings  and  work  sessions  with  various  governmental  agencies  and  private  sector 
organizations  such  as  the  United  Way,  Red  Cross,  Bloomington  Housing  Authority, 
Home  Sweet  Home,  YMCA/YWCA  and  the  East  Central  Illinois  Area  Agency  of 
Aging. 

The  delegates  also  visited  with  two  local  universities,  the  local  newspapter,  a  water 
treatment  plant,  a  sanitation  facility  and  local  businesses  (both  small  and  large 
^ale).  One  day  was  spent  in  Springfield,  the  state  capital,  where  the  delegation  vis¬ 
ited  the  State  House  and  met  with  state  environmental  protection  agency  officials. 

BUFFALO. — The  delegates  actively  participated  in  city  council  and  common 
council  meetings  where  they  discuss^  taxation,  budgets  and  urban  development. 
They  also  met  with  the  deputy  mayor,  the  department  of  planning,  the  department 
of  social  services  and  police  officials. 

MINNEAPOLIS/ST.  PAUL. — The  focus  of  training  sessions  was  on  housing.  The 
delegates  toured  and  studied  all  types  of  efforts/programs  including  public  housing, 
homeless  shelters,  private  housing  developments  and  public/private  initiatives.  The 
group  attended  city  council  meetings-  in  both  cities  and  discussed  such  topics  as  local 
^d  state  budgets,  economic  development  projects  and  city  council  procedures.  Meet¬ 
ings  with  local  businesses  such  as  Control  Data  and  Medtronics  were  also  included 
in  the  schedule. 

SAN  JOSE. — The  office  of  economic  development  programmed  the  schedule  (as  re¬ 
quested  by  the  guests)  emd  the  two  cities  worked  closely  to  consider  possibilities  for 
future  economic  cooperation.  The  delegation  also  had  opportunities  to  meet  with 
local  media,  the  redevelopment  agency,  the  San  Jose  Water  Company,  parks  and 
recreation  officials,  community  service  agencies  and  a  water  pollution  control  plant. 

EVALUATION.— On  June  29,  all  four  city  delegations  returned  to  Washington  for 
an  evaluation  session  facilitated  by  SCI  £md  SCA/USSR  staff.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  day,  delegates  were  given  a  chance  to  reacquaint  themselves  and  ask  each  other 
questions  about  their  particular  experiences.  The  second  half  of  the  day  was  spent 
answering  questions  from  SCI  and  SCA/USSR  with  respect  to  the  positives  or  nega¬ 
tives  of  the  pilot  program. 

RECOMMENDATIONS. — The  pilot  project  was  invaluable  for  all  concerned.  Not 
only  did  it  strengthen  ties  of  sisterhood  between  participating  cities,  but  it  also 
taught  many  lessons  about  communication,  cultural  awareness,  project  expectations 
and,  most  importantly,  how  to  make  the  program  as  effective  as  possible. 

Municipal  cooperation  with  the  USSR  is  at  an  early  stage  of  development.  Given 
the  rapidity  of  change  and  reforms  in  the  USSR,  we  can  assume  that  a  certain  level 
of  instebility  at  the  national  level  will  be  an  ongoing  reality.  However,  within  the 
sister  city  construct,  much  of  that  instability  can  be  overcome  (or  at  least  ameliorat¬ 
ed)  by  the  very  nature  of  sister  city  affiliations  which  are,  by  definition,  long-term 
in  character  and  geared  to  increasing  cultural  understanding  as  well  as  mutual  re¬ 
spect  at  the  “grass-roots”  level. 

Some  specifics: 

1.  Planning  for  these  exchanges  between  cities  should  begin  as  early  as  possi¬ 
ble;  providing  time  for  exchange  of  technical  information,  scheduling,  etc. 

2.  On-site  visits  by  project  manager  to  US  cities  to  assist  in  plemning,  etc. 
(prior  to  exchangee  arrival)  is  a  vital  “quality  control”  factor 

3.  Both  sides  need  to  do  as  much  background  preparation  in  history,  political 
systems,  culture,  etc.  of  the  other  as  is  possible.  These  orientation  sessions 
should  be  done  “in-country”  and  be  as  extensive  as  time  and  budget  allow 

4.  Technical  materials  to  be  used  during  actual  exchanges  should  be  dissemi¬ 
nated  well  before  the  training  phase  begins;  thus  allowing  time  for  translation 
and  consideration  of  specific  issues  to  be  examined 
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5.  Wherever  possible,  training  strategy  should  be  “hands-on”  and  more  action 
oriented  than  traditional  lecture  and  “Q  &  A” 

CONCLUSION. — Municipal  education  and  training  programs  have  tremendous 
potential.  This  is  a  valid  assertion,  regardless  of  geographic  focus,  but  it  has  special 
validity  with  regard  to  the  USSR.  There  is  little  doubt  that  increased  local  auton¬ 
omy,  general  governmental  reform  (democratization)  and  the  development  of  a 
market  economy  in  the  USSR  will  place  greater  burdens  on  all  local  institutions. 
SCI’s  35  year  history  has  shown  that  city-to-city  commitments  offer  an  ideal  frame¬ 
work  for  not  only  educational  and  cultural  exchanges,  but  truly  meaningful  coop¬ 
eration  which  can  have  a  real  “quality  of  life”  impact  on  their  citizens. 

This  pilot  project  was  an  absolutely  vital  first  step  in  creating  a  comprehensive 
framework  through  which  SCI  might  effectively  respond  to  requests  for  municipal 
training  assistance  in  the  USSR. 


Statement  of  the  World  Environment  Center 
MISSION 

The  World  Environment  Center  contributes  to  sustainable  development  worldwide 
by  strengthening  industrial  and  urban  environmental,  health  and  safety  policy  and 
practices. 

To  achieve  this  mission,  the  Center: 

•  Maintains  an  independent  and  non-advocacy  position. 

•  Seeks  to  integrate  environment,  economics,  energy  and  education. 

•  Establishes  and  promotes  partnerships  among  industry,  government  and 
non-governmental  organizations. 

•  Serves  as  a  bridge  for  the  exchange  of  information  and  expertise  among  in¬ 
dustry,  government  and  non-governmental  organizations. 

•  Provides  training  and  technical  cooperation  programs  staffed  by  volunteer 
and  other  experts  from  industry,  government,  academia,  non-governmental  or¬ 
ganizations  and  the  general  public. 

•  Encourages  corporate  environmental  leadership  and  responsibility  world¬ 
wide  by  providing  international  public  recognition  for  outstanding  accomplish¬ 
ments. 


HISTORY 

The  World  Environment  Center  is  a  not-for-profit,  non-advocacy  environmental 
organization.Although  independent  since  1981,  WEC  was  founded  in  1974  with  seed 
funding  from  the  United  Nations  Environment  Programme.  Today  the  Center  is 
funded  by  industry,  government,  international  organizations,  corporate  or  private 
foundations  and  private  citizens. 

Initially,  WEC  published  the  bi-weekly  World  Environment  Report  and  a  number 
of  environmental  information  directories.  In  1977,  the  Center  made  a  conscious  deci¬ 
sion  to  draw  industry  into  the  environmental  policy  dialogue  with  the  creation  of  its 
International  Environment  Forum  (see  lEF  below). 

In  1981,  WEC  held  the  first  of  four  major  conferences  on  the  links  between  the 
environment  and  development,  drawing  representatives  from  industry,  government, 
non-governmental  and  international  organizations,  academia  and  the  media  from 
countries  around  the  world. 

In  1982,  after  earlier  pilot  activities,  WEC  launched  an  industry  and  government 
supported  pro.  bono  environmental  technology  transfer  program,  the  International 
‘Environment’  and  Development  Service  (see  IDES). 

In  1985,  the  first  WEC  Gold  Medal  for  International  Corporate  Environmental 
Achievement  was  presented. 


PROGRAMS 

International  Environment  Forum  (lEF) 

The  lEF  is  a  group  of  60  major  multinational  manufacturing  corporations  based 
in  8  countries  and  engaged  in  10  industrial  sectors  with  operations  on  6  continents. 
The  lEF  meets  four  to  six  times  annually  for  off-the-record  discussions  of  environ¬ 
mental,  health,  safety  and  resource  management  issues  with  senior  policy-makers 
from  around  the  world. 

The  lEF  offers  proprietary  programs,  including  the  Country  Profile  Program 
which,  through  reports  poduced  by  and  for  lEF  companies,  supplies  detailed  infor- 
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mation  on  environmental,  health  and  safety  requirements  in  over  20  countries 
worldwide. 

also  holds  workshops  to  promote  the  inter-sectoral  exchange  of  informa¬ 
tion  and  experience  in  such  subjects  as  corporate  international  environmental  man- 
environmental  auditing,  waste  minimization  by  multinationals,  total  prod¬ 
uct  liie-cycle  analysis  and  waste  remediation  practices. 

International  Environment  and  Development  Service  (lEDS) 

Using  volunteers  and  other  experts,  contributed  services  and  materials  from  in- 
dust^,  government,  academia  and  non-governmental  organizations,  lEDS  provides 
pro  TOno  assistance  worldwide  to  enhance  industrial  and  urban  environmental, 
health  and  safety  management  policy  and  practices.  To  accomplish  this,  lEDS  con¬ 
ducts: 

•  institutional  and  factory  assessments; 

•  technology  cooperation  and  training  workshops;  and 

•  study  tours  and  on-the-job  internships  for  environmentalists  and  govern¬ 
ment  and  industry  officials. 

Travel  and  management  costs  are  funded  primarily  through  cooperative  agree¬ 
ments  with  the  U.S.  Agency  for  International  Development.  Other  funding  comes 
from  industry,  the  U.S.  Environmental  Protection  Agency,  the  World  Bank  and  pri¬ 
vate  citizens.  More  than  130  missions  have  worked  with  or  trained  700  professionals 
from  28  countries. 

WEC  Gold  Medal  for  International  Corporate  Environmental  Achievement 

The  WEC  Gold  Medal  honors  multinational  corporations  having  outstanding,  sus¬ 
tained  and  well-implemented,  worldwide  environmental  policies.  It  may  be  awarded 
annually  by  an  independent  international  jury  of  distinguished  environmentalists 
from  academia,  government,  non-governmental  organizations  and  the  medal-win¬ 
ning  company  of  the  previous  year.  Past  recipients  of  the  WEC  Gold  Medal  are  The 
Procter  &  Gamble  Company  (1992),  Rohm  and  Haas  Company  (1991),  IBM  Corpora¬ 
tion  (1990),  The  Dow  Chemical  Company  (1989),  The  British  Petroleum  Co.  p.l.c. 
(1988),  E.l.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Co.  (1987),  Exxon  Corporation  (1986)  and  3M 
(1985). 


SUMMARY  OF  U.S.  AID  AND  WORLD  ENVIRONMENT  CENTER 
COOPERATIVE  AGREEMENT  FOR  CENTRAL  AND  EASTERN  EUROPE 

Current  economic  reforms  throughout  Central  and  Eastern  Europe  provide  an  op¬ 
portunity  and  favorable  climate  for  industries  to  improve  their  environmental  com¬ 
pliance  and  become  more  economically  efficient.  At  present  there  is  only  limited  ex¬ 
pertise  available  in  Central  and  Eastern  Europe  for  (a)  enterprises  that  wish  to  inte¬ 
grate  environmental  concerns  into  industrial  restructuring  plans,  (b)  governments 
to  identify  hazards  which  have  the  most  significant  environmental  and  health  im¬ 
pacts,  and  (c)  accelerating  the  necessary  changes  in  the  legal  and  economic  signals. 

Pursuant  to  the  authority  contained  in  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended,  the  Agency  for  International  Development  provided  the  World  Environ¬ 
ment  Center  with  a  grant  of  5,389,000  effective  September  1,  1990  and  ending 
August  31,  1995  to  transfer  U.S.  environmental  expertise  in  support  of  the  environ¬ 
mental  improvement  programs  of  Central  and  Eastern  Europe. 

Under  the  five-year  Cooperative  Agreement  WEC  has  worked  on  and  will  contin¬ 
ue  to  implement  the  following  three  initiatives: 

PRIVATE  SECTOR  ENVIRONMENTAL  INITIATIVES 

OBJECTIVE. — Provide  U.S.  private  sector  exp)ertise  to  Central  and  Eastern  Euro¬ 
pean  industry  and  government  officials  so  that  they  can  more  effectively  reduce  in¬ 
dustrial  and  urban  pollution,  and  improve  solid,  hazardous,  and  toxic  wastes  man¬ 
agement;  industrial  health  and  safety  practices;  energy  conservation  and  manage¬ 
ment,  and  community  awareness  in  environmental  and  energy  related  areas. 

STRATEGIC  PLANNING  AND  ASSESSMENT  PROGRAMS 

OBJECTIVE. — Provide  long  and  short-term  advisory  services.to  assist  Central 
and  Eastern  European  governments  in  formulating  environmental  strategies,  identi¬ 
fying  priorities  and  developing  environmental  action  plans. 

REGIONAL  ENVIRONMENTAL  MANAGEMENT  AND  CONTROL  PROGRAMS 

OBJECTIVE. — Provide  short-term  technical  assistance  in: 

•  waste  minimization  and  pollution  prevention 
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•  handling  and  disposal  of  liquid  and  solid  waste  materials,  including  toxic 
chemicals 

•  the  application  of  environmental  toxicology  in  the  industrial  and  environ¬ 
mental  health  and  safety  context 

•  legal  and  environmental  economic  policy  services 

•  remedial  activities  associated  with  the  clean-up  of  man-made  pollutants 
threatening  public  health  and  safety  of  economic  conditions. 

WEC’s  Central  and  Eastern  European  staff,  whose  industrial  experience  is  a  com¬ 
bined  100  years,  estimate  that  continuous  implementation  of  WEC’s  programs  will 
result  in  a  15  to  20  percent  reduction  of  pollution  generation  and  cost  savings  for 
future  pollution  control  equipment  of  more  than  10  percent. 

In-country  experts  on  environmental  policy  are  advising  the  ministries  of  the 
Czech  Republic,  Slovak  Republic,  Hungary  and  Poland. 

Through  a  WEC  subgrant,  the  Environmental  Law  Institute  sent  law  drafting 
teams  to  Poland,  Hungary  and  Czechoslovakia  to  collaborate  on  the  actual  structure 
of  new  environmental  laws  in  those  countries. 

THE  USAID^WEC  COOPERATIVE  AGREEMENT  FOR  CENTRAL  AND  EASTERN  EUROPE 

(The  First  Year — Summary] 


Country 

FV 

FA 

EV 

TIC 

TO 

UST 

USE 

USO 

n 

SS 

CSFR . 

37 

34 

26 

126 

5 

10 

51 

39 

141 

1 

POLAND . 

17 

11 

24 

22 

2 

1 

7 

1 

25 

3 

HUNGARY . 

12 

12 

9 

24 

3 

2 

27 

28 

29 

BULGARIA . 

8 

2 

4 

4 

2 

10 

5 

6 

ROMANIA . 

5 

3 

4 

6 

6 

YUGOSLAVIA . 

10 

4 

5 

8 

8 

NOTE.— FV=No.  of  facilities  Visited.  FA=No.  of  Facilities  Assessed.  EV=No.  of  Experts  who  Visited  Facilities.  TIC=No.  of 
Representatives  Trained  in.Country.  TO=No.  of  Representatives  Trained  in  Other  Countries.  UST=No.  of  Representatives  Trained  in  U.S. 
USE  =  No.  of  Experts  Involved  in  U.S.  Training.  USO=No.  of  Organizations  Involved  in  U.S.  Training.  TT=No.  of  Total  of  Representatives 
Trained.  SS=No.  of  Speakers  Sponsored 

INDUSTRIAL  AND  URBAN  ENVIRONMENT,  HEALTH  AND  SAFETY  POLICY  AND  PRACTICES 


Country 


No.  of  Persons 


CENTRAL  AND  EASTERN  EUROPE  IMPACT; 

FACILITIES  VISITED .  89 

FACILITIES  ASSESSED .  66 

U.S.  EXPERTS  WHO  VISITED  FACILITIES .  72 

C  &  EE  REPRESENTATIVES  TRAINED  IN  U.S .  15 

U.S.  EXPERTS  INVOLVED  IN  U.S.  TRAINING .  95 

U.S.  ORGANIZATIONS  INVOLVED  IN  U.S.  TRAINING .  71 

C  &  EE  REPRESENTATIVES  TRAINED  IN-COUNTRY .  190 

C  &  EE  REPRESENTATIVES  TRAINED  IN  OTHER  COUNTRIES .  12 


TOTAL  C  &  EE  REPRESENTATIVES  TRAINED .  217 

SPEAKERS  SPONSORED  FROM  C  &  EE .  4 

WEC  STAFF  VISITS .  19 

CZECHOSLOVAKIA  IMPACT: 

FACILITIES  VISITED .  37 

FACILITIES  ASSESSED .  34 

U.S.  EXPERTS  WHO  VISITED  FACILITIES .  26 

CSFR  REPRESENTATIVES  TRAINED  IN  U.S .  10 

U.S.  EXPERTS  INVOLVED  IN  U.S.  TRAINING .  51 

U.S.  ORGANIZATIONS  INVOLVED  IN  TRAINING .  39 

CSFR  REPRESENTATIVES  TRAINED  IN-COUNTRY .  126 

C  &  EE  REPRESENTATIVES  TRAINED  IN  OTHER  COUNTRIES .  5 


TOTAL  CSFR  REPRESENTATIVES  TRAINED .  141 

SPEAKERS  SPONSORED  FROM  CSFR .  1 

ROMAINA  IMPACT; 

FACILITIES  VISITED .  5 

FACILITIES  ASSESSED .  3 
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INDUSTRIAL  AND  URBAN  ENVIRONMENT,  HEALTH  AND  SAFETY  POLICY  AND 

PRACTICES — Continued 


Country 


No.  of  Persons 


U.S.  EXPERTS  WHO  VISITED  FACILITIES  .  ..  4 

ROMANIAN  REPRESENTATIVES  TRAINED  IN  U  S  . 

U.S.  EXPERTS  INVOLVED  IN  U.S.  TRAINING . 

U.S.  ORGANIZATIONS  INVOLVED  IN  U.S.  TRAINING . 

ROMANIAN  REPRESENTATIVES  TRAINED  IN-COUNTRY .  6 

C  &  EE  REPRESENTATIVES  TRAINED  IN  OTHER  COUNTRIES . . 

TOTAL  ROMANIAN  REPRESENTATIVES  TRAINED .  6 

SPEAKERS  SPONSORED  FROM  ROMANIA . 

POLAND  IMPACT: 

FACILITIES  VISITED .  17 

FACILITIES  ASSESSED .  11 

U.S.  EXPERTS  WHO  VISITED  FACILITIES .  24 

POLISH  REPRESENTATIVES  TRAINED  IN  U.S .  1 

U.S.  EXPERTS  INVOLVED  IN  U.S.  TRAINING .  7 

U.S.  ORGANIZATIONS  INVOLVED  IN  U.S.  TRAINING .  1 

POLISH  REPRESENTATIVES  TRAINED  IN-COUNTRY .  22 

C  &  EE  REPRESENTATIVES  TRAINED  IN  OTHER  COUNTRIES .  2 


TOTAL  POLISH  REPRESENTATIVES  TRAINED .  25 

SPEAKERS  SPONSORED  FROM  POLAND .  3 

WEC  STAFF  VISITS .  19 

HUNGARY  IMPACT: 

FACILITIES  VISITED . : .  12 

FACILITIES  ASSESSED .  12 

U.S.  EXPERTS  WHO  VISITED  FACILITIES .  9 

HUNGARIAN  REPRESENTATIVES  TRAINED  IN  U.S .  2 

U.S.  EXPERTS  INVOLVED  IN  U.S.  TRAINING .  27 

U.S.  ORGANIZATIONS  INVOLVED  IN  U.S.  TRAINING .  28 

HUNGARIAN  REPRESENTATIVES  TRAINED  IN-COUNTRY .  24 

C  &  EE  REPRESENTATIVES  TRAINED  IN  OTHER  COUNTRIES .  3 


TOTAL  REPRESENTATIVES  TRAINED . . .  29 

SPEAKERS  SPONSORED  FROM  HUNGARY . 

BULGARIA  IMPACT: 

FACILITIES  VISITED .  8 

FACILITIES  ASSESSED .  2 

U.S.  EXPERTS  WHO  VISITED  FACILITIES . ; .  4 

BULGARIAN  REPRESENTATIVES  TRAINED  IN  U.S .  2 

U.S.  EXPERTS  INVOLVED  IN  U.S.  TRAINING .  10 

U.S.  ORGANIZATIONS  INVOLVED  IN  U.S.  TRAINING .  5 

BULGARIAN  REPRESENTATIVES  TRAINED  IN-COUNTRY .  4 

C  &  EE  REPRESENTATIVES  TRAINED  IN  OTHER  COUNTRIES . 

TOTAL  BULGARIAN  REPRESENTATIVES  TRAINED .  6 

SPEAKERS  SPONSORED  FROM  BULGARIA . 

YUGOSLAVIA  IMPACT: 

FACILITIES  VISITED . 10 

FACILITIES  ASSESSED . 4 

U.S.  EXPERTS  WHO  VISITED  FACILITIES .  5 

YUGOSLAVIAN  REPRESENTATIVES  TRAINED  IN  U.S . . 

U.S.  EXPERTS  INVOLVED  IN  U.S.  TRAINING . . . 

U.i  ORGANIZATIONS  INVOLVED  IN  U.S.  TRAINING . 

YUGOSLAVIAN  REPRESENTATIVES  TRAINED  IN-COUNTRY .  8 

C  &  EE  REPRESENTATIVES  TRAINED  IN  OTHER  COUNTRIES . . 

TOTAL  YUGOSLAVIAN  REPRESENTATIVES  TRAINED .  8 

SPEAKERS  SPONSORED  FROM  YUGOSLAVIA . . . 
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EXAMPLES  OF  FUTURE  PROGRAMS— (Depending  on  Funding) 

In  Planning: 

•  Industrial  environmental  assessment  train-the-trainer 

•  Safe  construction  and  use  of  solid  hazardous  waste  site-Hungary 

•  Incineration  of  hazardous  liquid  organic  wastes  in  cement  kilns-Poland 

•  Waste  minimization,  chemical  sector-Poland  &  Czechoslovakia 

•  Funding  mechanisms  for  environmental  pollution  control  equipment 

USAID/WEC  Cooperation  Agreement — Central  &  Eastern  Europe 
Objective: 

•  Transfer  U.S.  environmental  expertise  to  Central  &  Eastern  European  in¬ 
dustry  and  government 

Components: 

•  Strategic  planning 

•  Long  term  advisors  to  environment  ministries 

•  Industrial  and  urban  environmental,  health,  and  safety  policy  and  practices 

•  Laws,  regulations  and  enforcement 

Strategic  Planning 

Objective: 

•  Policy  reforms  to  improve  environmental  conditions 

•  Reforms  needed  to  pay  for  environmental  investments 

•  Macro-economic  and  sectoral  policy  constraints 

•  Opportunities  to  introduce  economic  incentives 

Status: 

Czechoslovakia: 

•  Environmental  action  program  completed,  February  1991 

•  Harvard  Institute  for  International  Development,  subgrant  in  progress 

Poland: 

•  Environmental  action  plan  completed  by  World  Bank 

•  Harvard  Institute  for  International  Development,  subgrant  in  progress 

Bulgaria: 

•  Environmental  action  plan  to  be  completed — March  1992 
Romania: 

•  Environmental  action  program  field  visits — February  1992 
Baltic  Republics: 

•  Cosponsorship  for  search  for  common  ground  environment  program 

•  Preliminary  field  studies 

•  Harvard  Institute  for  International  Development,  subgrant  in  progress 

Long  Term  Advisors  to  Environment  Ministries 

Objective: 

•  Work  with  others  in  the  coordination  of  U.S.  assistance 

•  Provide  strategic  planning 

•  Provide  economic  policy  analysis 

Status: 

•  Slovak  Republic  and  Hungary:  Sandy  Hale 

•  Czech  Republic  AND  Federal  Commission  for  Environment  of  Czechoslova¬ 
kia:  James  Scherer 

•  Poland:  postponed  due  to  election  and  insufficiency  of  funds 

Laws,  Regulations  &  Enforcement 

Environmental  Law  Institute:  Under  Subgrant 

•  ELI  law  drafting  teams  work  with  law  drafting  teams  from: 

Poland 

Hungary 

Czechoslovakia 
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ELI  Completed  Working  Papers: 

•  Setting  standards:  the  best  available  technolo^  option 

•  Public  participation  in  environmental  regulations 

•  Environmental  impact  assessment:  integrating  environmental  protection  & 
development  planning 

WEC  Major  Activities  Initiated  in  Central  &  Eastern  Europe 

•  Integration  of  economics,  energy,  environment  and  education 

•  Institutional  development:  private  and  public  sectors 

•  Bridging  of  private  and  public  sectors 

•  No-Cost,  low  cost  solutions  to  environmental  problems  which  result  in  de¬ 
creased  waste  generation  and  provide  economic  benefits 


Statement  of  B’nai  B’rith 

Since  1960,  B’  nai  B’rith  has  been  at  the  forefront  of  international  efforts  to  expose 
and  combat  Soviet  anti-Semitism.  In  addition,  we  have  now  our  own  constituency  in 
the  former  Soviet  Union — over  a  dozen  B’nai  B’rith  units  embracing  the  major  cities 
of  Russia  as  well  as  cities  in  a  number  of  the  other  successor  repuWics.  B’nai  B’rith 
units  also  are  to  be  found  in  Czechoslovakia  and  Hungary. 

We  call  the  Subcommittee’s  attention  to  recently  adopted  international  obliga¬ 
tions  concerning  anti-Semitism.  These  unprecedented  obligations  have  been  as¬ 
sumed  by  all  Helsinki  Final  Act  signatories,  i.e.,  participating  states  of  the  Confer¬ 
ence  on  Security  and  Cooperation  in  Europe  (CSCE),  now  numbering  52.  All  of  the 
Baltic  and  successor  states  of  the  former  USSR,  by  virtue  of  their  adherence  to 
CSCE,  have  assumed  the  Helsinki  obligations  on  human  rights  generally  and  anti- 
Semitism  specifically. 

It  was  in  June,  1990,  nearly  two  years  ago,  that  Helsinki  signatories,  meeting  in 
Copenhagen,  set  an  entirely  new  standard  in  international  diplomacy  with  respect 
to  anti-Semitism.  For  the  first  time  ever,  an  international  agreement  was  approved 
“unequivocally”  condemning  “anti-Semitism”  along  with  “racial  and  ethnic  hatred” 
and  “persecution  on  reli^ous  and  ideological  grounds.”  CSCE  signatories  declared 
“their  firm  intention  to  intensify  efforts  to  combat  these  phenomena  in  all  their 
forms  *  ’  *” 

What  was  understood  by  the  general  condemnation  of  racism  and  anti-Semitism 
was  that  “the  highest  authorities  of  government”  must  exert  “vigorous  moral  lead¬ 
ership”  in  fighting  ethnic  hatred.  This  was  the  language  of  the  U.S.  Ambassador  to 
the  CSCE  meeting  in  Copenhagen,  Max  M.  Kampelman. 

In  addition  to  moral  leadership,  the  Copenhagen  document  required  all  CSCE 
members  to  adopt  or  implement  “such  laws  as  may  be  necessary  to  provide  protec- 

or  groups 
use  of  the 

law,  the  agreement  obligated  CSCE  signatories  to  “take  effective  measures”  to  “pro¬ 
mote  understanding  and  tolerance”  and  oppose  “racial  prejudice  and  hatred.” 

Thus,  anti-Semitism  is  to  be  combated  on  the  levels  of  leadership,  law  and  educa¬ 
tion.  It  is  significant  to  note  that  the  Soviet  representative  to  the  Copenhagen  talks. 
Ambassador  Yuri  Reshetov,  was  a  strong  supporter  of  the  agreements  on  racism 
and  anti-Semitism. 

The  Copenhagen  document  was  further  validated  by  the  Paris  Summit  meeting  of 
CSCE  heads  of  state  on  November  19-21,  1990.  The  enacted  “Charter  of  Paris  for  a 
new  Europe” — referred  to  in  some  quarters  as  a  second  “Magna  Carta” — reinforced 
the  official  Copenhagen  obligations  by  specifying  that  governments  were  “to  combat 
all  forms  of  racial  and  ethnic  hatred  [and]  anti-Semitism  *  •  ♦  “Later,  in  Septem- 
ber-October,  1991,  the  CSCE  “Ck)nference  on  the  Human  Dimension”  in  Moscow 
gave  emphasis  to  the  educational  theme  of  Copenhagen.  The  Moscow  agreement 
called  upon  CSCE  states  to  undertake  “effective”  human  rights  education  directed 
at  “combating  intolerance,  religious,  racial  and  ethnic  prejudice  and  hatred,  includ¬ 
ing  •  *  ♦  anti-Semitism.” 

We  regret  to  say  that  new  standards  and  obligations  have  yet  to  be  fulfilled  in  the 
former  USSR  and  in  most  of  Eastern  Europe.  An  official  of  the  American  delegation 
at  the  Moscow  conference  called  the  attention  of  his  CSCE  colleagues  to  the  “sub¬ 
stantial  fear”  among  Soviet  Jews  “of  the  return  of  pogroms.”  He  noted  that  Jews 
here  witnessed  daily  expressions  of  irrational  hate  *  *  *”  Since  then,  there  has 
been  little  change  in  these  “daily  expressions.”  They  have  been  most  notably  mani¬ 
fested  in  Moscow  by  large-scale  demonstrations  of  Communist  and  nationalist 
groups  in  which  slogans  of  virulent  Judeophobia  have  been  evident. 


tion  against  any  acts  that  constitute  incitement  to  violence  against  person 
based  on  *  *  *  racial  *  *  *  hatred,  including  anti-Semitism.’^  Besides  the 
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Aside  from  former  USSR  President  Mikhail  Gorbachev’s  forceful,  if  belated,  con¬ 
demnation  of  anti-Semitism  in  a  message  to  the  Babi  Yar  commemoration  on  Octo¬ 
ber  6,  vigorous  denunciation  of  Jew-baiting  at  the  highest  level  of  government  has 
not  been  forthcoming.  Unfortunately,  Russian  President  Boris  Yeltsin  has  avoided  a 
public  condemnation  of  the  notorious  and  virvlently  anti-Jewish  organization, 
Pamyat.  Among  the  successor  states,  only  Ukrainian  President  Kravchuk  has  given 
expression  to  the  condemnation  of  anti-Semitism. 

Missing,  too,  is  the  use  of  the  law  to  combat  incitement  of  violence  against  Jews. 
Article  74  of  the  Russian  Criminal  Code,  which  forbids  the  stirring  up  of  ethnic  dis¬ 
cord,  was  effectively  utilized  in  1990  against  the  head  of  an  extremist  Pamyat  group. 
But,  since  then,  we  have  had  no  further  reports  of  the  use  of  the  law  against  those 
who  would  incite  violence  against  Jews  whether  in  Russia  or  in  the  other  successor 
states. 

Nor  is  there  any  evidence  that  the  injunction  to  encourage  education  for  the  pro¬ 
motion  of  tolerance  and  understanding  and  for  combating  race  hatred  has  been  im¬ 
plemented. 

At  the  Moscow  meeting  (and  earlier  at  a  CSCE  meeting  in  Geneva),  Romania  was 
also  singled  out  by  the  American  delegation  for  manifestations  of  anti-Semitism 
from  various  nationalist  organizations  and  journals.  A  vigorous  government  re¬ 
sponse  to  the  anti-Semitism  issue  is  lacking  in  Romania  and  in  much  of  Eastern 
Europe.  The  Prague  government,  under  the  leadership  of  President  Vaclav  Havel 
and  Foreign  Minister  Jiri  Dienstbier,  does,  however,  offer  a  positive  alternative 
model. 

With  CSCE  being  the  only  transnational  structure  that  embraces  North  America, 
Europe  and  the  former  Soviet  Asian  successor  states,  it  is  appropriate  for  American 
diplomacy  to  utilize  it  in  promoting  America’s  international  human  rights  objec¬ 
tives.  The  new  high  standards  and  obligations  of  CSCE  enables  the  U.S.  to  play  such 
a  role  legitimately  and  effectively.  It  is  incumbent  upon  the  U.S.,  in  keeping  with  its 
traditions  and  leadership  in  the  world,  to  exert  its  influence  both  through  CSCE  and 
directly  with  individual  CSCE  members  to  ensure  compliance  with  commitments  to 
combat  racism  and  anti-Semitism. 
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